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LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
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at all Centres. In practical Subjects in March—dApril 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Entries fof the March—April Examinations close 
Wednesday, February 7th (or, with extra fee, February 
15th), 1923. 

"SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., March — April, June — July, and October — 
November. Entries for the March—April Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, January 3lst (or, with tra 
fee, February 8th), 1923. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at 
certain fixed centres in March—April, June—July, 
and October—November each year. See Elocution 
Syllabus. / 

An Examination in Pianoforte Accompaniment is 
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Examination Music and Scales for Pianoforte and 
for Violin, and past Written Papers, are published 
officially by the Board, and can be obtained from the 
Central Office or through any Music Seller. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R. A.M. or the R.C.M. for 2 or 3 years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, entry forms, 
and any further information will be sent post free on 
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is to aid musical progress by bringing together all 
professional musicians who desire to see the status 
of their work improved, and wish to establisn safe- 
guards against the practice and teaching of music 
by unqualified persons. 

Legal and professional advice are available for 
members. 

The importance of the Society's objects may be 
measured by the difficulty which confronts those 
members of the public who desire a musical training 
for themselves or their children, but are otten misled 
by spurious diplomas with high-sounding titles. The 
Society seeks to establish a recognised standard and 
to ensure that competent teachers shall not suffer 
disparagement. "» 

All qualified musicians are invited to apply for 
membership to—The Secretary, 19, Berners Street, 
London, W. l. 
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Normal Corr. College. 
(FounpDED 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 
College of Preceptors. 
Professional Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil Teachers. 
Preliminary Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford & Camb. Locals. 


County Scholarships. 

Matriculation. 

Degree Examination. 

Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science and Art. 

Other Qualifying 
Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 80 pages. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
FREE. receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


47, MELFORD Roap, East DuLwicu, S.E. 22. 


———— 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
29, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 


representing the following 
Associations :— 


HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION ef HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ QUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


Recistrar: Mr. E. A. Virco. 


The object of this Ag is to render assistance 

at a m um cost E Masters seeking appoint- 

ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 
charged. 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


— 


JOINT AGENCY tor WOMEN TEACHERS 


Oakey HovusE, 
14, 16, and 18, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LoNpoN, W.C.1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


HIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews : 


11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to ] p.m., and 2 to 3 pan. 


When possible, special appointments should be 
arranged. 


Recistrak: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


leading Educational. 


SCHOOLS. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHER- 


HEAD. — In addition to sons of living clergy 
elected on the Free Foundation, Supplementary 
Foundationers (sons of living clergy only) are received 
at the annual fee of 45 guineas. The School is also 
o to sons of Clergy or Laymen paying full fees, 
viz., Clergy 95 guineas, Laymen 105 guineas per annum. 
Day-Boys 33 guineas per annum. Modern School 
buildings for 240 boys. Boys prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Army and Civil Service Examinations, etc. 
Leaving Scholarships. One or two Albany Scholar- 
ships awarded cach year. Also three Entrance 
Scholarships, value £45, £35, and £25 per annum. 
Scholarship examination for 1923 on the first Wednes- 
day in July; entries close the last day of June. For 
Prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, the Rev. 
E. A. DowNEs. 


OODARD SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL OF S. MARY AND S. ANNE. 
ABBOTS BROMLEY, RUGELEY, STAFFS.— 
Public Church of England School for gentlemen's 
daughters. Separate boarding houses. Beautiful 
country; pure, bracing air. Extensive plaving fields. 
Preparation for Universities. Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board examinations. Associated Board and 
Royal Drawing Society examinations. Fees from £135 
a year. Head Mistress: Miss Marcia RICE, M.A. 


ST. JOHN'S HIGH SCHOOL, 


NEWPORT, MON. 


PUBLIC SECONDARY BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Healthy situation on Stow Hill, close 
to open country and fine scenery. Staffed by Universit y 
women. Preparation for public examinations and 
University Entrance. Music, dancing, painting, 
physical training, games ; rood playing field. Good 
accommodation for boarders. Clergy daughters /60— 
usual fees about £105 per annum. Apply—Head 
Mistress, Miss E. G. Witkinson, B.A. (London). 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
TO THOSE REQUIRING SCHOOL PREMISES. 


TO BE SOLD at a moderate price on S.E. Coast 
in best part of the town, a House in every way suitable 
for a School (has recently been fitted and used as one), 
in a district where there is a real need for a good Day 
School. Room for some boarders also, Mortgage 
can be arranged for a portion of purchase money if 
desired.— Details, etc., to Box 506, THF EDUCATIONAL 
Times, 23, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


PRINCIPAL: 
George Senter, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


EVENING COURSES specially 

adapted for teachers and others en- 

gaged during the day, who desire to 
study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science, 
and for the Geography Diploma. 


Facilities are also provided for 
Post-Graduate and Research Work. 


Calendar 1/-, By Post 1/5. Prospectus Free. 


For full particulars applv to the Secretary : 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 
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ALEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.C., F.C.S., 


University Tutor, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 

Head of the Chemical Department, City of London 

College, Member of the Council of the College ot 
Preceptors 


prepares Students for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 
31 years’ unbroken record of over 3,000 successes 

Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the Principat, or call personally, at 


THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
Vernon House, 


WAR MEMORIALS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Exquisite design and finest craftsmanship. 
Send for Book 29. 


F. OSBORNE & CO., LTD., 
27, Eastcastie Street, LONDON, W.1. 


- 


"UNIVERSITY or Sr. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, | Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regarding the Examinations may 


.be obtained from the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, 


The University, St. Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


SECOND-HAND. 
State wants— 
GALLOWAY & PORTER 
University Booksellers, Cambridge. 


THE CHILDREN'S HOUSE, North- 
wood Hall, Northwood, Middlesex. 
A New Era School for young Boys and 
Girls, on Montessori lines. Happy 
individual work. No uniform. No 
extras. ^ [few backward children 
received. Numerous professional refer- 
ences on application to the Principal, 
Mrs. K. H. BIRD. 


Mr. J. W. RICHARDS. M.A.. would be glad to 
devote some hours weekly to lecturing in Schools. 
English History and Literature, French History and 
Literature, Great Names in European Literature., 
History of Belgium, Industrial History, etc.—HoLLY 
CorrAGE, Salway Hill, Woodford Green. 


HENRY V. Three Lectures on ‘Henry V" to 
candidates for the Cambridge School Leaving Certi- 
ficate and Junior Local Examinations, by Mr. J. W. 
RicuaRps, at 102, South Place, City, on Saturday 
afternoons, February 10, 17 and 24. at 3 o'clock. 
Syllabus, January 24.—204, High Road, Woodford 
Green, 


Index te the Educational Times, 
1922. 


Readers who desire a copy of the Index to the 
EpucaTIONAL Times for 1922 should apply to the 
Publishers as soon as possible. 
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NOTES AND 


The Pensions Question. 

A Select Committee is now engaged in an enquiry 
as to the present position in regard to- pensions for 
teachers, with special reference to the alternatives of a 
contributory and a non-contributory scheme. Our 
Primary School Correspondent makes the interesting 
announcement that representatives of the National 
Union of Teachers have appeared before the Committee 
as strong supporters of the non-contributory scheme 
which was inaugurated in 1918. It is highly improbable 
that the witnesses themselves, or indeed any of the 
more thoughtful members of the National Union, have 
any great expectation of seeing the non-contributory 
scheme restored in the near future. By various devices, 
some of them none too clean, the weight of public opinion 
has been turned against the teachers, and in rural 
districts expecially there is a widespread feeling that 
they have been treated far too generously in the matter 
of salaries. That the feeling is general we know trom 
the ominous circumstance that Bishop Welldon has 
begun to declare that teachers are not giving value tor 
their improved lot. The Dean of Durham knows little 
or nothing of what our schools are really doing, but he 
is a facile journalist, ready at all times to supplv a 
brazen echo to the inarticulate and uninstructed murmurs 
ofthe mob. His chosen part is perhaps less distinguished 
than might have been expected. 


Pension as Deferred Pay. 

There is need for some clear thinking on the part ot 
those who act for the teachers in the discussions on 
pensions. To begin with, it would be helpful if we 
dropped the term “ pension ” entirely, since it suggests 
something in the nature’ of a free gift or unearned 
bounty, such as the squire may give to a deserving and 
respectful labourer when the recipient can work no longer. 

he annuity given to a retired civil servant or a soldier, 
sailor, or policeman, is of a totally diflerent kind, since 
It was part of the contract of service. It is, in fact, 
deferred pay, and should never be thought of as any- 
thing else, Thus, if a given person entering upon the 
service has the prospect of receiving an annuity after a 
Prescribed number of years, it is certain that he will 
accept for his actual years of service a salary lower than 
he would demand if he were compelled to retire at a 
Certain age without further consideration. Thus the pay 
Which he takes after retirement is merely “ deferred 
Pay,” or money which otherwise he would have taken 
"ng his working years, supplemented, it mav be, 
y an amount which represents the convenience to his 
employer of being able to dispense with him before he 
I5 wholly decrepit, so escaping the expense of retaining 
him at a high salary when his powers are declining. The 
element of compulsory retirement, common in all schemes 
Ol superannuation, represents a real advantage to the 
employer, since it enables him to regulate the stream 
of promotion and also to escape the odium of dismissing 
old servants who have given their best days to the work. 


COMMENTS. 


An Unreal Difference. | 

When it is thoroughly understood that the so-called 
pension is nothing more than deferred pay, the dis- 
cussion on the contributory or non-contributory prin- 
ciple will be seen to lack reality so far as finance is 
concerned. In the long run and over a whole service 
the cost to the employer will be the same on either plan. 
It those employed are expected to set aside a portion of 
each year's salary to be retained and paid back to them 
after retirement, they will expect to receive either a 
higher present salary or a higher rate of deferred pay, 


related in each case to the demand made upon them now. 


The recent demand that teachers should pav five per cent. 
of their salaries towards superannuation was a panic 
scheme for lowering salaries, and it was wholly devoid 
of principle in every sense of the word. It is a special 
“ benevolence ” enforced upon teachers in State schools 
as a contribution to the credit side of the national 
balance sheet. The corollaries have not been worked out, 
although this may be done by the present committee. 
One very important corollary of a contributory scheme 
is that the contributors should have a voice in the 
management. The Act oí 1918 left everything to the 
decision of the Board, and laid it down that no teacher 
could claim a pension as a right. The Board's decisions 
have gone far to destroy the value of the Act as an 
attraction to recruits or a solatium to existing teachers. 
A contributory scheme which gave recognition to the 
teachers' rights and was free from irritating complica- 
tions would be an improvement on the present plan. 


Is a Plan Possible ? 

The arrangement of a scheme of deferred pay for 
teachers is a task which presents difficulties, though 
not insuperable ones. Such a scheme should recognise 
the essential unity of the teaching profession by making 
provision for teachers of all types. In doing this it would 
remove a fatal defect of the present scheme, which 
emphasizes differences and makes the trans!er from one 
tvpe of work to another extremelv difficult. It should 
also include the class of organisers, directors and 
inspectors, all who exercise supervisory functions in 
the field of education, such as demand actual teaching 
experience as distinct from the experience of the office 
administrator. The whole teaching pro:ession, including 
the supervisory classes, University teachers, and private 
school teachers, might put forward a plan on the basis 
of compulsory individual contributions, to be supple- 
mented by an equal contribution from the employer. 
In the case of State-aided institutions the employer's 
contribution might be covered by a Government grant. 
The two equal contributions might be treated as an 
insurance premium providing for the teacher a steadily 
growing surrender value to be taken in case of earlv 
retirement, or a sum payable at early death, or an 
annuity plus a lump sum payable at the age of sixty. 
In effect this plan would involve the floating of an 
insurance company doing business only with teachers. 
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Stowe and Canford. 

After Stowe House comes Canford Manor, another 
great house to be converted to the service of education. 
Stowe is rapidly taking shape as a school. It has acquired 
a headmaster and through him is recruiting a staff, 
while prospective pupils are applying for admission 
in numbers which ensuie success, so far as numbers can. 
Now follows Canford Manor, the former home of Lord 
Wimborne, which is to be adapted as a school wherein 
the first pupils will include the boys from Clarence 
School, Weston-super-Mare. With this send-off the new 
enterprise will be launched under most favourable 
conditions. Itis to be hoped that the proposal to re-name 
Canford as Wimborne College will be reconsidered, for 
the word college has been sadly misused, and it would 
be weil if it could be reserved for institutions governed 
on a collegiate plan, with a head, fellows, and scholars. 
Wimborne School will probably succeed just as well as 
would Wimborne College. It is encouraging to find men 
such as Lord Gisborough and his associates ready to 
come forward in the provision of public schools instead 
of waiting for the State to act. Parallel with the State 
schools proper we should have a series of efficient inde- 
pendent schools, the two together making a national 
system of education such as would reflect the spirit of 
England with its mistrust of minute official control 
and its readiness to compromise and improvise as 
occasion needs. Good independent schools are the most 
powerful barrier against bureaucracy. 


Music and Drawing in Matriculation. 


It is generally agreed that music and drawing are 
valuable elements in the curriculum. It is agreed, less 
generally perhaps, that the pupil who attains proficiency 
in these arts should be entitled to credit. Those who do 
not agree are often moved by the belief that '' boetry 
and bainting " are mysterious emanations of a magical 
gift which entitles its holder to no special praise any more 
than would a pleasing natural tint of hair or an impres- 
sive stature. There are some who would declare that 
skill in mathematics is a magical gift, a form of low 
cunning conferred by Nature on the fortunate few. 
Yet we do not refuse to the natural mathematician the 
credit for his skill in numbers. Why then should we 
refuse to the young musician and artist the recognition 
of their talent ? In the first and second school examina- 
tions it would not be difficult to devise a syllabus which 
would satisfy any reasonable demand in respect of 
difficulty and educational value. Nor would it be 
impossible for the Universities to accept proof of 
proficiency in music or art as part of the required evidence 
of fitness to undertake a degree course. It is suggested 
that the business men will look with suspicion on a test 
which allows for the recognition of these esthetic or 
humanising branches and that some University dons 
will not admit their value. In that case we must proceed 
with the difficult job of educating business men and dons 
until they can grasp the fact that our schools do not 
exist merely to serve their imagined needs, but to provide 
the best possible training for children. 
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The Tradesman's Entrance. 


A correspondent of a London newspaper tells a story 
of a village schoolmaster who was new to the place 
and was summoned to the local vicarage on some 
business connected with the school. He obeyed the 
summons, and on leaving was told by the parson that 
teachers coming to see him on school business usually 
went round to the servants’ entrance. Episodes of this 
kind are illuminating, and may be studied by clerics 
of the type of Bishop Welldon when they are moved to 
bewail the defects of the village school or the growing 
restiveness of teachers under the attentions of some of 
the rural clergy. A few pompous members of a class 
vowed to the exercise of Christian charity and personal 
humility can defeat the efforts of their more mannerly 
and better-disposed brethren, and can also make the 
village teacher's task extremely difficult. Perhaps the 
recent festival of Christmas has given them occasion 
to remember that there is no mention of any tradesman's 
door to a certain stable in Bethlehem. 


Miss Isabel Cleghorn. 


On Saturday, December 9th, occurred the death of 
Miss Isabel Cleghorn, the first woman President of the 
National Union of Teachers. She had but recently 
retired from the post of Headmistress of a school in 
Sheffield, where she had worked with unflagging devotion 
and distinguished ability for nearly forty years. 
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Whither away, old Twenty Two? Whither 
away ? said I. 

To join the procession, Ma'am, he said, of my 
out-of-work family. 

What do you carry, Twenty Two, in that weighty 
sack ? said I. 

Nice pie-crusts, Ma'am, in bits, he said, and 
very, very ary ! 

And who goes there, old Twenty Two? Who 
goes there, prithee ? 

Oh, that’s a young fellow—the youngest of all— 
we call him Twenty Three. 

Excuse me, Ma'am, I mustn't stay; I'm ina 
hurry, said he. 

I'm going, going, gone, he said ; I'm going, 
gone, said he. 

And what's in your sack, young fellow ? I asked ; 
young fellow called Twenty Three ? 

Promises, Ma'am, fine promises! Who'll buy ? 
Who'll buy ? said he. 


The two—I said, as I went my way—are as like 
as two round peas. 

A fig for your Twenty Twos !—I said. A fig 
for your Twenty Threes ! 


GERTRUDE VAUGHAN. 
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THE DEATH OF ORG. 


By MME. AINO KALLAS. 
TRANSLATED BY ALEX. MATSON. 


Over the new cowsheds on the manor a roof.of shingles 
was being made. It filled a whole side of the yard ; the 
wall of rough grey stone rose stoutly as the wall of a 
church, the unglazed windows gaped long and narrow. 
Only half of the roof-tree was in sight,—it was a noble 
log of pine that for times immemorable had soughed in 
the manor park. But now a man sat astride of it and 
hammered in nails among the shingles. 

Such cowsheds were unheard of in ten provinces. 
Even the drawings had been brought from afar across 
the seas, from the land where the cattle also had 
originated, and a builder speaking strange tongues had 
measured out the foundations in the company of the 
lord of the manor. The very stones for the walls were 
not from these parts—grey stone they were, hard as 
iron. Three hundred head of cattle were to find room 
in these sheds, as the owner intended to increase his 
cattle next year again. There were new-fangled objects, 
the purpose of which it was not easy for the uninitiated 
to guess; a heating apparatus that propelled hot air 
along pipes the whole length of the buildings ; a system 
of ventilation that kept the air sweet by means of cross- 
currents, and special pipes that poured out an unending 
supply of fresh water. 

All the other buildings on the manor estate were put 
in the shade by the new cowsheds, even the main building 
itself, which, despite its size, was low and old-fashioned, 
Not even the parish church could compete with them 
in grandeur, as this cattle-church had also its tower, 
many feet high, holding the reservoir to which the water 


Mme. AINO KALLAS. 


Mme. Aino Kallas, the daughter of a distinguished 
Finnish Scholar, Dr. Julius Krohn, Professor of Folk Lore 
in the University of Helsingfors, married in 1900 Dr. 
Oskar Kallas, the present Esthonian Minister in London. 
Her published works include poems and ballads, and several 
volumes of short stories in which the authoress poignantly 
depicted sufferings of her adopted nation under the Russian 
oppression. These stories, which have been translated into 
Esthonian, Swedish, and German, helped to keep alive in 
Esthonia the spirit of freedom; three of them described 
episodes in the Esthonian rising of 1905, which was so 
brutally suppressed by Cossacks and other Czarist troops. 
Mme. Kallas, who follows in her short stories the methods 
o] French realism, has been an important influence in the 
development of present-day Esthonian literature, as well 
as a powerful cultural link between the kindred Finnish 
and Esthonian peoples. 


The literary charm and subtle psychology of the stories, 
in which Mme. Kallas reveals the soul of Esthonia, have 
won the admiration of critics mn many lands. George 
Brandes, the distinguished Danish man of letters, writes 
of the exquisite prose poem, THE WHITE SHIP: “ Truly, 
there is great art: it 1s a masterpiece, deep as it 1s brief. 
It is written by a real psychologist." Brandes, too, was 
deeply affected by the tale of Bernard Riives, which he justly 
commends for its “concentrated and powerful style. '—C 


was pumped. And one morning a cross actually appeared 
on the spire of the new tower, only to disappear in some 
mysterious manner before the arrival of the bailiff. But 
after this occurrence the new cowsheds were christened 
the “ Church." 


The cows, the glossy-haired, peaceful givers of milk, 
passed their future home each morning—lowing at the 
great windows and butting their horns inquisitively at 
the corners of stone. 


It was a very hot day before midsummer. The men 
up on the roof perspired as they hammered fast the 
shingles, high up on a level with the crowns of the 
hundred-year old oaks and limes. The lord of the manor 
had just finished his morning round of inspection and 
departed ; the work progressed more slowly, the men 
slackening as the breakfast-hour approached. 


On a pile of shavings against the wall of the cowsheds 
stood Org, the former cowherd of the manor, his feet 
stuck in shoes of birch-bark. During the last two years 
he had given up the herding, receiving a small pension 
from the manor as an acknowledgment of his lifelong 
toil in the manor's service. 

But in spite of his pension, Org still followed the cows 
in summer for his own pleasure. A constant attraction 
drew him to the bog-rimmed slopes, where he sat on a 
tree-stump, working the grey bark of the stunted birch 
that grows in the bogs and watching the younger men 
run in their turn to drive away the cows from the bog's 
edge. 
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He swore fluently at the cows, scolding them like 
beings with the power to understand his words at the 
first hearing; angrily the guttural oaths burbled in his 
throat, but despite the coarseness of his speech he 
never struck a cow. 

From the time the building of the new cowsheds was 
begun he was never scen elsewhere. Already at the 
digging of the foundations he had been present, his shoes 
of birch-bark flapped slowly and regularly about the 
building-site, where he had chosen the edge of a sun- 
dried log as his perch. He spoke seldom with the 
workmen, and bore their jests calmly with never a 
tremble of his jaw that sprouted grey stubble. To 
himself he may have muttered now and then, but he 
never asked many questions, only sat throughout the 
days with a short pipe between his teeth. At times he 
would even enter the building and gaze with suspicion 
at the tower and the many taps, the meaning of which 
was beyond his comprehension. A well-meaning man 
would sometimes start to explain to him their purpose, 
and then he would grunt with pleasure, filled with 
respectful admiration. At times the wags would joke 
with him, feeding him the most unbelievable lies; the 
old man first believed them, but finally became aware 
that he was being fooled, and the would-be wits had the 
whole stock of his oaths poured over them. 

For the day-milking, which was carried out at the 
other end of the yard, he would climb down from his 
pile of shavings, however ; and when the maids were 
too far off to hear, he would speak to the cows, to each 
one separately, calling them by his grandest swear-words, 
as though dealing out a pet name for each of them. 
Then in a series of grunts he would tell them of the new 
cowsheds ; they were to live like barons ; even the priest 
had to be satisfied with a more humble palace, except on 
Sundays, when he stood in his pulpit. They would be 
able to gaze unbrokenly through the large windows on 
the highway for their pleasure, as noble ladies sit behind 
the drawing-room windows and, clad in their fal-lals, 
peep at the passers-by. He chattered finally about all 
the new fittings, the water-pipes and the ventilators ; 
the immovable eyes of the cows fixed him with their 
goggling stare, and their jaws chewed unceasingly ; 
further away, the steady trickle of milk was heard. 

It happened once that someone told him of another 
baron's stables, where the stalls were of precious black 
stone: it spoiled his humour for a couple of days—no 
one would wish to be better housed than his cows. 

According to his custom, he stood now again on his 
pile of shavings, on which the sun shone so that one might 
have expected it to burst into flames ; on the roof the 
hammers clanked regularly and the roof-tree grew shorter 
as the white shingles crept forward, hiding it. 

A man came driving a load of stones up the hill. The 
horse balked midway in the rise, stopping suddenly. 
The man struck with his whip at the thin flanks, under 
the skin of which the muscles could be scen tensing at 
once for a new effort. 

“Come up, there,—who asked you to be a horse? 
You should have been a cow if you wanted an easy time 
of it.” 

The man's quip carried to the roof of the cowsheds, 
and a many-voiced burst of laughter came in response. 
“Should have been a cow—-poor old horse." 
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Org, on his pile of shavings, twisted his mouth also 
into a smile ; it was a brave jest for him. 

But suddenly a man burst out on the roof, knocking 
a nail into the shingles as he spoke : 


'" Better for many people to have been born cows, 
if food and drink in plenty is what they want. Cattle 
have churches built for them, but the truck-servants.. ."' 

It was a wandering labourer from the towns who had 
spoken. 

A single attempt of laughter was heard that died, 
however, in the laugher's throat. 


For a long time no one spoke. 


But on the roof it was as though something had taken 
root and begun to grow, as poisonous fungi spring 
swiftly forth in rain-mist. Over the men's heads a sombre 
cloud seemed to take shape, despite the lambent sky ; 
they worked sullenlv, as though under a thundercloud, 
threatening deluge at every moment. In each of them 
it ripened separately, grew rapidly like a flaunting 
poisonous toadstool, no one broaching his thought to 
another. But to every one it became miraculously 
clear on the instant : Here I sit on the ridge of the cow- 
sheds and hammer a high roof for cattle, and live myself 
with my children in a pig-stv. And they did not know 
which to wonder at most—the thought itself or the fact 
that they had only just now become aware of it. 

The trifling jest of the horse and the cow fell like a 
spark in dry grass; but it seemed reluctant to burst 
into open flame, glowing instead as though embedded 
in damp moss. 

The hammers clinked—clink, clank ..... 

Quite as on uncountable other workdays— no change 
whatever. 


Only a mysterious brooding heat beat down on the 
roof—a heat that seemed to have come down from 
the sun into the hearts of the men, and there burned, 
wastingly, blinding them. 

Org, on his pile of shavings, wondered at the silence 
that prevailed on the roof. He withdrew finally into the 
shade afforded bv the corner, and remained there in a 
half-sleep, the shapeless cap drawn over his eyes. 

The sun gave out a fiery warmth ; everything sprouted 
and waxed under its rays. Something huge and 
amorphous ripened in its heat, something primordial— 
a deep unrest stirring the deeps below the surface of 
outwardly unmoved countenances—the first attempt. of 
men to grasp their own nature and their relations to the 
rest of things. 

A couple of days later a deputation of the truck- 
servants waited on the gracious lord of the manor with 
a petition “ that they might be housed as well as the 
manor cattle." 


II. 


Old Org dreamed a remarkable dream one December 
night. He stood on the unfinished walls of the cowsheds, 
and suddenly the workmen began to paint them over 
with red ochre. Also the roof received a sanguine 
coating, so that it glittered. Org went into the building, 


. but there he received the greatest surprise of all—the 


men were there also, brush in fist and colour-tub beside 
them—and weren't the confounded fellows daubing the 
cows red. They were just at work on big Kirjo, the cow 
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with the white star in its forehead. The cows were being 
dved bright red—their backs and flanks shone like 
flames of fire. 

Org was just about to say: “ Stop that, you pests ! ” 
but just then one of the men made a threatening move 
at him with a brush that dripped red. 

And at that he awoke. The room was lit up bv a 
ruddy glow. 

He rose and opened the door. Before him stretched 
an open field—only a little snow lay as yet on the 
ground. 

Behind the forest of fir the sky blazed red. 

Org’s thoughts moved slowly. 

Suddenly he felt as though a burning spark had dropped 
from somewhere straight into his brain. 

The manor was on fire ! 

The burning spark bit deeper and burned in his head— 
a swift pain spread through his brain. 

Never in his life had he been compelled to think so 
rapidly. 

And suddenly it became clear to him: the cows ! 

He emitted a low growl deep in his throat, tying 
meanwhile with desperate haste his shoes of birch bark 
to his feet. 

Now he was already on his way to the red light, which 
drew him as a flame draws a moth. 

He had never regarded himself as being in any way a 
necessary person in the world, but now he felt suddenly 
that without him it would be impossible to manage. 
The manor might well be attended to by others, but 
who would save the cows ? 

He cursed without ceasing as he ran, the cap fell from 
his head and oe skipping along one of the plots. 
He ran on .. 

He was in the rear yard of the manor and was near to 
staggering from the speed of his run. The cowsheds 
were in their place, the high roof cut darkly across the 
flaming light that came from behind it. 

The.manor main building was on fire. 

Org gave up thanks to God that it was the main 
building and not the cowsheds. He felt at the same time 
that he had hurried too much, the breath was near to 
choking in his lungs. 

The lowing in the stables grew deeper. It was a 
terrific bellowing chorale upraised in despairful agony. 

Org felt the burning spark in his brain again. But 
he went first to the main building to see whether help 
was needed. He saw at once that it was beyond saving, 
the building burned from all its four corners. 

People crowded the yard and the garden. 

‘‘ There is water in the garden lake," he said to the 
first man he could seize hold of. 

But the man only looked at him as though ina delirium, 
smiling a peculiar smile, and did not answer. 

From the wing where the fire was less fierce, furniture 
was being carried out into the yard. 

Org dragged himself there to see whether he could be 
of assistance. 

Already earlier a huge stack of furniture had stood in 
the yard—gilded sofas and chairs with silken upholstery, 
carpets, portraits of knights and aristocratic maidens with 
bared throats. 

Suddenly, Org saw to his wonder how some one began 
to set fire to the pile with a lighted torch. 
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At this, the spark in Org’s brain burst into open flame. 
He, who had never thought much, began all at once to 
think, as though a sudden light had illuminated his brain. 

Suddenly he understood that all these people had 
not collected, as he had first believed, to put out the 
flames, but to light them. 

With their own hands they were burning up the manor, 
which their ancestors had at one time with their own 
hands builded. 

And they were burning, not only the manor, but some- 
thing else, something fearfully heavy, something very 
very old... . 

It seemed to them as though this shapelessly heavy 
and terrible something flew up and dissolved in the air 
like snoke—as though it had already ceased to exist. . . 

They looked at the smoke and imagined it disappearing 
with the smoke. . . . 

Org felt inclined to weep at all these people and their 
wretchedness. 

But again he awoke to the purpose that had driven 
him here. 

“ Why do the cows bellow so ? ” he asked. 

“ They are unmilked these last two days, 
someone who rolled a large tun of wine. 

Org understood this also.  To-day he understood 
everything. These people who were casting off the 
weight of seven centuries from their backs—these had no 
time to remeniber that two hundred cows were unmilked. 

He began to run hurriedly towards the cowsheds. 
No one hindered him, everyone was engrossed in his own 
occupation. 

He obtained admittance through the side door. 

An ear-splitting bellowing filled the building—an 
incessant lowing, one unbroken vain appeal for help. 

Some cf the stronger cows had torn themselves free 
from their stalls and raged round the stables, goring each 
other until the blood streamed. 

But the majority lay as though in fever, eyes burning, 
panting, lowing without cease. 

All were in voice—some softly, whinnying plaintively, 
as though aware of the hopelessness of their condition ; 
other frantically, with strong-muscled necks out- 
stretched. . . 

The hay in the mangers had been finished, some chewed 
in their hunger at the wooden walls of their troughs. 

The low-toned even whinnying nearly drove Org mad. 
Those who submitted to their fate had eyes magnified by 
fever, great eyes immovable as glass. 

He approached one, it turned its head in a suffering 
manner—its eyes flickered wearily—suddenly it was 
overtaken as though by a fit of madness and drove its 
long horns into its trough, crumpling it up. 

Org tried its udders, they were hard as stone, hot and 
swollen. 

He began to milk the cow, straight on to the ground, 
on the straw. 

But at the same time the impossibility of his task 
became apparent to him: he could not alone milk two 
hundred cows. . . 

His head felt as though on fire and the feeble whinny- 
ing seemed to enter his brain, echoing in his ears and 
through his head. 

The whole shed seemed to have become transformed 
into the nethermost Hell, MORE everlasting lamentation 
prevails. 


)) 


answered 
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Org felt that his wits would leave him were he to 
remain in the cowsheds. 


Now already he ran backwards and forwards along the 
platform of the sheds, cursing horribly. 


Had the cows ever done anyone wrong, was it their 
fault that they dwelt in a church of stone. 


It seemed to him as though the plaint of all these 
animals battling against fever and hunger was directed 
to him—as though all the lowing, bellowing mouths 
reached out towards him... . 

A cow fell down on its side right before his gaze, in 
fearful torment, as though attacked by cramp, froth 
issuing from its maw... . — 

Org could hold out no, longer, he fled—as though the 
whole horde of cattle had suddenly taken to following 
him in furious array, horns held down for goring. 

Outside it was as light as day. The ancient spruce in 
the park burned at their crowns like tall pillars in an 
illumination. 


Org stopped everyone he met. 
“ The cows, the cows,” he kept on repeating. 


His tongue would no longer form any other word: in 
this one word all his despair lay hidden. 


But he met only delirious, fanatical eyes that stared 
uncomprehendingly at him-—eyes blinded by fre, 
burning with strange, wild fires themselves. 

“ The cows," he stammered. 

He could not say whether all these people were drunk, 
and if so, with vodka or with something else. 

Something stronger than intoxication by spirits seemed 
to possess them. 

All he understood was that no one even intended to help 
him. 

But suddenly he saw a figure climb up along the 
corner of the cowsheds on to the roof, a lighted splinter 
in its teeth. 

His brain seemed to burn up with the extreme 
rapidity of its effort, only an unfettered, blind fury 
remained behind... . 

They were going to burn the cowsheds ! 

If he had seen his own cottage being set alight it 
would have hurt him less. Even the church might have 
been burned to ashes before his face. 

Now they ran towards the sheds in increasing numbers 
—their shadows waxed long on the snow. 

A curious emptiness had taken possession of Org’s 
héad, as though its contents had oozed away. 

He ran back into the sheds, no longer knowing what 
he did, he bellowed, lowed in competition with the cows, 
surrounded by chaos. . . . 

He began to release them from their leashes, one after 
the other, the cows gathered in a mass, rushed with the 
fury of despair at one another, piercing fearful wounds, 
crushing the weaker underfoot. .. . 

But not one had the sense to charge towards the open 
side door. 

Org roared at the top of his voice, loosening chains and 
couplings. 

From the roof the crackling of the shingles was heard, 
it had taken fire. 


The animals, half-demented with fever, gathered into 
one many-headed, many-horned monster. 

A biting, suffocating smoke began to penetrate in 
clouds into the building. 

Every thought of himself had left Org’s mind, hardly 
could he have said who he was—he regarded himself as 
part of this gathering of cattle. 

He commanded and ordered it about, he was its 
leader, but now he seemed to be speaking its own 
language, a language it understood. 

One last logical thought blazed up in his dinning 
brain : 

" Why don't they save the cattle—such expensive 
cattle—why don't they open the main door and carry 
out the animals ? ” 

And then in answer to this, the last coherent thought : 

“ From the cows it all began, they lived better than 
the truck-servants—and this is their revenge on the 
cattle." 

The fire glowed already through the roof—burning 
embers began to fall. 

The excitement of the animals reached its highest 
pitch. ... 

But Org was no longer disturbed by the hellish din. 
He took part in it himself, ran round the place, liable at 
any moment to a fatal thrust or kick. 

Suddenly he stumbled over something and fell. 

He tottered up— before him lay a dead cow—newly 
calved. 

The calf, quite moist yet, staggered on its feeble legs 
and reached out after its dam's udders. 

Something awoke at that in Org, no longer a thought, 
but a kind of instinct ; he took the calf in his arms and 
commenced to carry it towards the window. . .. 

Everything else became suddenly of no significance to 
him—his ears ceased to hear, he imagined silence reigned 
around him. ; 

Only the sticky body of the calf he bore in his arms 
was real to him. 

He bore it as one bears a child. 

The heat in the cowsheds was suffocating. 

He arrived at the window, which was not at any great 
height from the floor. He tried to open it, but failed to 
find the catch and dashed the window into fragments. 

He lifted the calf towards the window, its soft nose 
brushing his hand lightly now it was level with the 
window. 

At the same moment something heavy and flaming fell 
straight on him. 

He dropped on the cement floor of the cowsheds 
prostrate over the bleating calf. 


Messrs. George Borwick and Sons, Ltd., proprietors 
of Borwick's Baking Powder, offer annually a scholarship, 
tenable for two years, at the National Training School of 
Bakery and Domestic Subjects, Buckingham Palace Road. 
The first award will be made this month. 


Teachers of Natural Science in Secondary Schools will find 
two booklets by Mr. T. V. Barker, University Lecturer in 
Chemical Crystallography, Oxford, both suggestive and im- 
mediately useful. The titles are '' The Study of Crystals in 
Schools" (9d. net) and * Practical Suggestions towards the 
Study of Crystals in Schools" (rs. net). (T. Murby and Co.) 
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THE DANISH ‘FOLK HIGHSCHOOL.” 


By Francis HACKETT. 


When you come to Denmark you are soon told of the 
Danish folk highschool. If you stay in Copenhagen you 
do not hear so much about it, and what you do hear is 
not so entirely favourable. Denmark is not yet sure of 
the affectionate appreciation of its critical capital. But 
when you go into the country, especially into the real 
country in Jutland, you are certain to hear many refer- 
ences to the folk highschool. You will be asked if you 
visited Lyngby or if you are going to Askov, and you will 
occasionally hear the name of Grundtvig. The folk 
highschool is a Danish commonplace which no visitor 
can possibly escape. 

Now education is either the deadest thing on earth, or 
the most alive and thrilling. And until one is éonvinced 
or in fact discovers for oneself, that the Danish folk 
highschool is a living institution, the notion that you 
must of course be interested in it is faintly irritating. 
You may go to one or another of its seventy examples, 
and you may see innumerable pleasant enough agglomer- 
ations of red brick. But these do nothing for your soul. 
The time is long gone by, for my part, when I can get any 
emotion from seeing the admirable gvmnasium, the 
bright refectory, tlie convenient reading-room, of some 
public institution. These things may give onc a mildly 
agreeable impression, like the impression a busy man 
retains of a new railway station. But there are too many 
perfectly appointed educational institutions strewn about 
the world, peppered with anamic instructors who are 
meagrely paid, to let one wildly enjoy the sight of a 
fresh cluster of laboratories and lecture halls. The 
buildings are nothing but the apparatus, and in many 
cases the standardised apparatus, of education. What 
one seeks is a glint of the purpose, the necessity and the 
achievement of any educational scheme, even so obvious 
a scheme as that which demanded the Danish folk 
highschool. 

It was in Copenhagen itself, at any rate, that I got my 
first intuition of the real achievement of this great 
institution. 

At the present moment in Copenhagen there is an 
educator, Johan Borup, who is creating for the city 
worker the same sort of opportunity that was offered to 
the rural worker by the famous leaders of the seventies 
and eighties. And it was in talking to Mr. Borup that 
the meaning of the “ highschool ” suddenly became clear. 

There are two main ways, apparently, of approaching 
the task of educating human beings. There is the way 
of the aristocrat and the way of the democrat, or, to put 
it in uglier words, the way of the snob and the way of the 
pleb. The snob would not use the brutal slang word 
'" boobocracy ” as an equivalent of democracy, but inside 
he thinks of the democracy as a “ boobocracy," and he 
actually dislikes the idea of comfortable popular instruc- 
tion. He sees fine education as an aristocratic attain- 
ment, a kind of high church relation with the verities, 
and when he has to talk of education to a wide public, 
or for a wide public, he talks of it as if it were a little like 
Alpine climbing— a sport which is delicious, dangerous 
and exclusive-—and he finds himself delicately hinting 
that a popular movement toward learning is not unlike 
a Cook’s tour in the revered and exalted Alps. 


The democrat, on the other hand, has faith in educa- 
tion for the people, and he is particularly interested in 
devising ways by which the greatest possible number of 
people can be cheaply and interestingly and comfortably 
instructed. He knows, of course, that the classes attended 
by blacksmiths and carpenters and labourers and clerks 
cannot be very original or esoteric. He knows that the 
pace of these infantry recruits cannot be remarkable. 
But he believes that you cannot win wars with a magnifi- 
cent general staff if you have not a diffused intelligence 
and responsiveness behind, or in front of, it. — He 
insists that if the methods of education are to be those of 
the Latin academy, you shall get nowhere in the modern 
industrial world. You must meet common people in 
their common needs, understanding that “ the workers 
want to get into the light," and you must give up 
classicism in favour of a method which the modern 
American philosophic slang would call pragmatic. 

It was, indeed, Professor John Dewey’s philosophy of 
education which Johan Borup of Copenhagen seemed to 
me to work out in the city highschool of which he is the 
principal. He calls himself a Christian, and he has his 
own politics, which I gathered were not Socialistic, but 
the verv first idea he conveyed to me in his heroic English 
was the idea that man cannot cut himself after a pre- 
conceived pattern but must work out his own pattern 
according to the requirements of life. The business of 
the educator is not to tell the student what he should 
think and feel and believe, but to elicit from the pupil a 
consent to those particular '' truths " that the teacher 
seeks to convey—truths not only about the technique 
of language and expression of one sort and another, but 
truths about culture and nationality and religion. 

From the beginnings of 1364 the rural population of 
Denmark was induced to believe that no life was really 
complete without a course or two in a folk highschool. 
The course was not of such length or of such expense that 
it was out of the reach of the people. Any Hansen or 
Larsen or Christiansen or Clausen could do his farm work 
in the regular way in summer, and it was only as 
November came along that he was asked to think about 
the highschool. Then he was not asked to change his 
ways. Without any new equipment, with no books to 
hamper him, all he had to do was to take up his lodging 
in the neighbourhood of the teacher, or perhaps to live in 
one of the simple dormitories which gradually came to be 
built. And in the five months that he lived near his 
teacher or teachers he was merely asked to attend a few 
lectures or a few conversations each day, with perhaps an 
hour's gymnastic work and some occasional technical 
instruction in husbandry or fishing. As this developed 
and won his approval, his sister was induced to come in 
the following spring and spend a few months, from May 
to the end of August, in the same or a similar centre. 
The treasures of Danish literature and Danish history, 
the comedies as well as the tragedies, the history of the 
world, the story of mankind, the simpler themes of 
natural science—these were devcloped in schools in 
which the former pupils took a keener and keener interest 
and for which they supplied building funds as the need 
arose. The routine of the classes in many cases came to 
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be enlivened by singing, and patriotic songs were always 
most in favour. And as the work came to be too much 
for the leader or principal he enlisted other members of 
his family, or disciples, or former students. The buildings 
grew as the institution itself ripened. They became the 
outward expression of an immense impulse on the part 
of Danish people toward wider and deeper instruction. 


Ás one might expect, the highschools took on all sorts 
of different character. There were schools in which the 
religious interpretation of life was dominant, and there 
were schools which were strongly vocational. There 
were blithe sceptical schools, as there are now sanguine 


international schools and communist schools. The 


institution in each case was an expression of the leader 
and he gave to his place the character he preferred. 
Where he was a weak man, or aroused a weak response, 
he generally failed. About one-third of the schools that 
have been founded in the last fifty years have died of 
inanition. But where the impulse or response was strong 
a flourishing school has resulted, and of these about 
seventy are now in receipt of a measure of state aid. The 
pupils who want a highschool course and who cannot 
afford it privately can receive state scholarships. But 
nothing in Denmark is so jealously guarded as the 
independence of the folk highschools. People narrate 
with great glee how the one school that the state inter- 
fered with in the matter of opinion promptly expired. 


The extraordinary success of the cultural short course 
in Denmark may be explained partlv bv the fact that 
the agricultural schools expect their pupils to complete a 
highschool course first, but also by the fact that tne 
highschool education never touches the examination 
method. There is no examination when you go in and 
none when you leave. And the chief instrument of the 
teacher is "the living word." He aims to keep the 
interest of the pupil alive by talking to him, talking to 
him in colloquial and frequently amusing terms. I have 
heard several lectures in Danish folk highschools, and 
they were quite as good as the best lectures I have ever 
heard elsewhere. I mean, pleasant in manner, effective 
in delivery and contagious in atmosphere. I had to 
judge the subject-matter at second hand, but I inferred 
that the substance was in each case simple and fresh and 
stimulating. The audiences certainly in one case went 
from laughter to tears, and if the pupils laughed and 
cried in the right places, as I assume they did, the lecture 
was a triumph. 


Since highschools were first developed in Denmark, 
they have spread everywhere through the country, and 
now one-third of the whole rural population has been 
thoroughly processed by them. The result may be 
imagined. Instead of the ordinary impenetrable mass of 
non-communicative and non-expressive rural folk, each 
encased in his own suspicions and prejudices, you have a 
folk which in the highschool learned to think and even to 
feel. Inreading their daily newspapers, in starting their 
co-operative enterprises, or organising their fairs or 
their festivals, these country pcople have come to possess 
a common cultural dialect. They are not reduced, as 
other peasantry is reduced, to a kind of spiritual sign 
language. They can say and do what they will, and 
through their prepared minds the newest lessons of 
science in regard to agriculture can filter no less readily 
than the newest social ideas. 
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It is the folk highschool which has enabled the Danish 
farmer to use his power in politics. If only one-third of 
the population in the country go through the process, a 
great many more benefit by its influence, though a large 
number of the men elected to the national parliament 
have actually attended highschool. But what is more 
important than the direct influence is the indirect. 
Without education, the farmer is socially slow and timid. 
He does not know the world and he is afraid of its 
novelties. But with education he is as shrewd and sound 
a legislator as there is to be discovered. In Denmark he 
has proved to be a realist. He has used the State to the 
advantage of his profession, and he has selected the best 
men to represent him in the legislative and co-operative 
field, not on the basis of personal loyalty, but on the basis 
of principle and technique. The personal element in 
politics flourishes everywhere, but in Denmark self- 
interest is enough enlightened, if nothing else, to favour 
the best men. Much of this is due to the cultural 
training of the highschool. 


Here, strangely enough, is the paradox. The thing 
that has brought the Danish farmer to the front as a 
technical farmer is not the agricultural school to which 
he goes on when he is ready to be educated in his pro- 
fession. It is the cultural school which first prepares 
him to be educated. Valuable as it is for him to be 
able to learn the more elaborate rotation of crops, the 
chemistry of his soil, the science of drainage, the cure of 
plant diseases, the use of fertilizers, the control of 


. breeding, the keeping of accounts, he would not be able 


to do justice by these courses 1f he came there in the 
fuzzy state which is natural to immature man. The 
Danish school system turns him out at fourteen, and 
from fourteen to eighteen, in the "awkward age,” he has 
time to get direct practical experience in farming. He 
resumes education somewhat turbid and dull. The one 
or two courses in the cultural highschool are necessary to 
re-open his mind, to stir his will, to grade his feelings 
and to whip his attention. Then he is ready for the work 
of the agricultural school or the dairy school. And in 
the contacts he then establishes he has begun that spiral 
intellectual movement which enables men to lift them- 
selves naturally and easily to a new plane. 


By virtue of this process the Danish farmer has 
developed an interesting rural life, and because his life on 
the land is keen and progressive he is willing to remain 
rural. The charms of nature at five o'clock in the 
morning will never be great enough to hold men in the 
country, but the city finds it hard to magnetise intelligent 
men and women who become increasingly more pros- 
perous, have a more reflective life than their friends in the 
city, and escape sedentary routine. If the farmer were 
not educated, he could not endure the reflective life, but 
with the lead that is given to him in the highschool he 
goes on as a thinking political animal. 


Here and there in Denmark people shake their heads 
over the highschool. They say that it has served its 
purpose and is already out of style and out of date. 
They say that the small Danish boy learns to smoke now 
at the age of five and would rather go to the movies than 
hear of Grundtvig or Ernst Trier or Kristen Kold. But 
one turns from these critics to Mr. Borup of Copenhagen, 
who says the highschool should have no other mould 
than the mould of the moment, and that life means 
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change. If the Borup experiment in Copenhagen were 
tried in the idiom of Bishop Grundtvig, the first preacher 
of the highschool, it would be doomed to failure. Work- 
men who are reading Arthur Schnitzler and Nietzsche 
are not likely to respond to the glorious Victorianism of 
the seventies or eighties. But a pliant, sympathetic, 
natural leader like Mr. Borup does not go to his five 
hundred city pupils with the formulas of 1864. He 
knows that he has to learn before he can teach, and his 

eatest success has been in his conversation classes, 
where four days actually had to be spent on the subject 
of man and woman when once his thirty-five pupils 
started. 

At first, being a remarkable lecturer, Mr. Borup 
attracted the seekers of culture to his discourses on 
Napoleon and Goethe and the rest. 
his failure to draw more of the working people into his 
circle he saw that the reason was economic, and finally he 
hit on the rule that his courses would be half price to 
members of trade unions. This brought him the large 
audience that most neededhim. After that, the state sent 
a representative to see the work of his school, and later 
apportioned him quite large scholarships. And now, 
after some years of trial and error, his supporters are 
giving him a highschool building in which he can have his 
pupils from the countrv as well as his artisans and 
labourers and intellectual proletaire. 

The art of life—that might be the mame one should 

ive to Mr. Borup's main subject. And that is the 
subject which the rural folk highschool has also to adapt 
to the twentieth century. 


But there is no real sign that the great rural highschool 
is failing to adapt itself to a changing generation. So 
long as farmers have to do the bulk of their own work and 
have to suit their routine to the routine of cows and 
horses and the slow swinging of the seasons and the 
variable moods of the weather and the plodding of the 
plough, so long must there be a certain stability about 
the vocation of the farm. It is this vocation which the 
folk highschool has met, and not only for the wealthy 
farmer and the well-off family, but for the very small 
farmer and his ambitious son and daughter. The small 
proprietor not only has his own special schools, but 
extremely short courses are available for persons of every 
age in which any curiosity OF technical need they feel may 
be met with the right instruction. The small ^ colony " 

ardens which are an amazing feature of the urban 
outskirts in Denmark have their educational counterpart 
in the realm of the highschool. One is not expected to 
have a hundred intellectual acres to till, one is also 
expected and helped to till one's colony garden. 


Is the Dane self-satisfied because he has reduced 
illiteracy to a fading fraction of one per cent? Is he 
self-satisfied because he has made his farmer a cultivated 
social human being ? On the contrary, Í believe, he is 
modest and critical. '' Oh, well, we “are only a little 
butter country. We talk all the time. We eat too much. 
We are of no importance in the world." Does he quite 
believe it? Perhaps not quite. But in his heart he 
does know that perfectibility is a big programme. And 
men like Mr. Borup understand that the education of the 


industrial worker on his own lines 1s a task which for 


Denmark, as well, perhaps, as for bigger countries, is 
only beginning to be tackled. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, in July last, 
announced that in accordance with the Corn Production Acts 
(Repeal) Act, 1921, a Scheme had been approved for awarding 
scholarships in agricultural education to the sons and daughters 
of agricultural workmen and others, and that scholarships in thc 
following groups would be offered :— i 

Class I.—Enabling the holder to take the degree course in 
agriculture at certain University Departments. 

Class II.—Enabling the holder to take a two years' course 
in agriculture at certain University Departments and 
Agricultural Colleges. 

Class III.—Enabling the holder to attend courses of not 
more than one year's duration in agriculture, horticulture, 
dairying or poultry keeping at Farm Institutes and similar 
Institutions. 

Under the Regulations which have been drawn up the bene- 
ficiaries are defined as follows :— 

(a) Sons or daughters of agricultural workmen ; OF 

(b) Sons or daughters of other rural workers, including 

bailiffs and small holders, whose financial circumstances 
are comparable with those of agricultural workmen; OF 

(c) Bona-fide workers in agriculture, whose financial circum- 

stances are comparable with those of agricultural work- 
men. 


spite of this shortness of time, however, over 450 applications for 
the scholarships were received, of which 116 were for Class I, 
143 for Class II, and 196 for Class III. » 
The applications were examined by the Selection Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Central Scholarships Committee, and a number of 
applicants for each group of Scholarships were invited to attend 
for interview. On the recommendations of the Central Com- 
mittee, the Ministry has awarded Class I Scholarships to the 
following candidates — 
Mr. F. J. Dudley, 59, Listby Street, Bridgnorth (Christ's 
College, Cambridge University). 
Mr. J. P. Hockney, Saxby-All-Saints, Brigg, Lincs. (St. 
- Catherine's College, Cambridge University). 
Mr. T. C. Jardine, T he Hollies, Irthington, Carlisle (Arm- 
strong College, University of Durham). 
Mr. Ronald Ede, 3, Slade's Villas, Slades, St. Austell, 
Cornwall (Queen's College, Cambridge University). 
Mr. H. F. Piper, West Ashford House, Hothfield, Kent 
(Queen's College, Cambridge University). 
Mr. P. L. Emery, Gelli-wen, Pontyclun, Glamorgan (Uni- 
versity College of Wales, Aberystwyth). 
Mr. J. Glynne W illiams, 57, Frederick Street, Widnes, Lancs 
(University College of N. Wales, Bangor). 
Class II scholarships have been awarded to the following 
candidates :— 
Miss Norah Clarke, 1, Hitchin Road, Letchworth, Herts 
(University College, Reading). 
Mr. G. E. Furse, 81, Northfield Road, Okehampton (Seale 
Hayne Agricultural College). 
Mr. J. Hughes, Bwlch, Pentraeth, Anglesey (University 
College of North Wales, Bangor). 
Mr. J. Maslin, Priory Cottage, Donington, Newbury, Berks. 
(University College, Reading). 
Mr. G. W. Moss, Little London, Feering, Kelvedon (Midland 
Agricultural College). 
Mr. S. A. Pick, 62, Victoria Street, Grantham 
Agricultural College). 
Mr. E. J. Bouttell, Great Oddnyes Farm, Horsted Keynes 
(University College, Reading). 
Mr. J. O. Jones, Pennarth Farm, Clynnog, Llanwnda, N. 
Wales (University College of N. Wales, Bangor). 
Mr. T. H. Swingler, Stanion, Thrapston, Northants (Uni- 
versity College, Reading). 
Mise G. M. Woods, 2, The 
College, Reading). 
In Class III, 73 scholarships have been awarded. 
Particulars of the awards to be offered under the scheme for 
1923 will be announced by the Ministry as early as possible in the 
New Year. 


(Midland 


Avenue, Barnet (University 
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FOUR MODERN FRENCH POETS. 
By F. A. WRIGHT. 


I.—JEAN MOREAS.—-1856-r1910. 


Of the many poets who have followed Verlaine in 
letting light and air into the—shall we say stutfy— 
edifice of French poetry, Jean Papadiamantopoulos 
(otherwise, and for convenience, Moréas) is perhaps the 
most interesting. He is the true type of the poet 
adventurer as he flourished in ancient Greece and in 
mediaval Italy, a re-incarnation of Alceus, Asclepiades, 
and Aretino. Born in Greece and penetrated through 
all his being with reminiscences of the great Hellenic past, 
he had the good sense, like his compatriot the Comtesse 
de Noailles, and his contemporaries, the Americans, 
Stuart Merrill and Vielé-Griffin, to realise that it is in 
Paris rather than in Athens that the Greek spirit now 
abides, and except for occasional voyages he spent all 
his manhood in the land where, as he says, ‘‘ The Muses, 
leaving Alpheus and the springs of Castalia, have taken 
up their home on the banks of the Seine.” But though 
Moréas lived in France he remained in many ways a 
Greek. He was intensely interested in the principles of 
his art and in the spreading of poetical theory by the 
formation of poetical schools. He was the first to raise 
the banner of Symbolism—"' the enemy of declamation, 
of false sensibility, and of objective description ” ;—to 
proclaim its doctrines in essays and literary manifestoes ; 
and to illustrate its methods in his first two volumes of 
verse, “ Les Syrtes ” and "Les Cantilènes.” Symbolism 
was the first stage. ‘‘ Le pèlerin passionné " marks a 
return to Greece by way of the Renaissance, and a new 
school, ‘‘ The Roman Idea,” was founded in 1893 to put 
the barbarians to rout and to insist on the necessity “ of 
equilibrium and harmony, in thought as well as in style." 
The succeeding years show an increasing preoccupation 
with Greek legends and ideas, and finally in “ Les 
Stances ” Moréas succeeds in combining to a perfect 
harmony the spirit of ancient Hellas and of Modern 
France; ' a blend," as a French critic has said, '' of 
Racine and the Anthology, of Lamartine and Alcieus, 
of Omar and Ronsard, where every poem is a crystallised 
tear." 


PEACE. 
My heart it was a lantern far 
That lights the gloomy lupanar : 
My heart it was the red, red rose, 
That from a dunghill grows. 


My heart it is a taper clear 
Burning before a maiden’s bicr 
My heart it is a lily cool 

Upon some peaceful pool. 


Les Syrtes. 


IL RUFFIANO. 


In their scarlet case his teeth like pearls 
Gleam milky white ; his waving curls * 
Wherewith fond nuns delight to play 

In fairy rings on his forehead stray, 
While across his cheek the lashes show 
Two lines dark ruled in indigo. 


With black gloved hand upon his thigh, 

His sword a-trail, and his cap plumed high, 
In silken vest he strolls at easc 

Beneath the lofty balconies ; 

And his dagger’s haft, with its silver sheen, 
Is bright with diamonds and emeralds green. 


The flowers lie strewn in his scented room, 
Where eager for pleasure his Jovers come. 
For a kiss on his eves those ladies fair 
Doubloons, piastres and jewels rare 

Cast down in haste to lift their hood 

And drink of his lips that are red as blood. 


l'air as a god, bold as his knife ; 

He has robbed a Montague of life, 

l'rom the Pope he has taken nephews four, 
Of men-at-arms he has slain a score. 

And now as he walks the town so free 
Each woman longs his slave to be. 


Les Cantilcnes. 


THE ENcHANTRESs. 
Who, who shall move this stubborn heart ? 
l'air Cleopatra, Fevpt's queen, 
Helia or Melusene. 
And let it feel love's smart ? 
She we call Aglaure, or she 
Whom once the Sultan took his bride to be ? 
No, no! 
Suzanne will do— 
And where the doves 
Pursue their loves 
There will we bill and coo. 


Who, who this martial heart shall bend ? 
Aurelia, the proud princess, 
Shall she make it love confess 
And bring these jests their end ? 
Or young Ismene, on whose check 
The rose and lily play at hide and seek ? 
No! 
Alison will do— 
And where the dcves 
Unite their loves, 
There will we bill and coo. 


Le péierin passionné. 


LIFE. 
say not--'" Life is a banquet full of joy.’ 
Fool's talk or knave's: therein take thou no part. 
Say not—-" Life is a grief without alloy.” 
Leave that to cowards and weaklings faint of heart. 


Laugh like the breeze that stirs the vernal leaf ; 
Weep like the waves, that on the seashore gleam. 
Taste every pleasure: suffer every grief : 
Take all Life gives, but know that Life's a dream. 


Les Stances, 
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THE WALDORF PLAN. 


Bv C. S. BREMNER. 


Dr. Rudolf Steiner Interviewed. 

The conferences at Oxford are innumerable, and so 
important that one wonders whether this intellectual 
capital does more work in term time or vacation. This 
year it was discovered by the energetic officials of the 
League of Youth that twenty-nine nations are repre- 
sented in the Halls and Colleges of Oxford. And the 
present writer saw near Folly Bridge a motor bicycle, 
the head of whose swarthy owner was swathed in an 
imposing white turban; and on the pillion was a 
bearded young man with an even more magnificent 
green one. Such being the cosmopolitan character of 
Oxford, it is not surprising that the conference on the 
Spiritual Basis of Education and Social Life had twenty 
different nations amongst its members. Noted educa- 
tionists were amongst the audience, men and women 
who were Professors of Method at University Colleges, 
Principals of Training Colleges, Headmasters and 
Mistresses, and even, so it was said, a representative 
of the Board of Education. 

Dr. Steiner, through the generosity of Herr Emil Mott, 
has founded a school at Stuttgart on new and significant 
lines. Beginning in 19r9, he trained a staff of teachers 
who were receptive to his ideas ; the school began with 
150 children of factory workers, and to-day there are 
neatly 700 of all classes. So that Dr. Steiner comes to 
us not as a mere theorist but as a man who is achieving 
success. He was not averse from an interview, so I 
first asked him how his ideas could best be disseminated 
in Britain. 

“ It is peculiar to them that they can be carried out 
by any group of teachers in any kind of school. It is 
true they require the whole staff to work harmoniously 
together, since even the grouping of the children by their 
temperaments—the melancholic, the phlegmatic, the 
choleric—the grouping which gives infinitely better 
results than sorting by age, size, class of life, can only 
be effected by teachers’ ‘ conferences.’ "' 

I then asked a rather lengthy question dealing with 
one of Dr. Steiner’s main arguments. Thought is con- 
nected with the brain, feeling with the rhythmic system 
(circulation of blood and breathing), will with metabolism 
or t he digestive organisation. Does not this epitomised 
conelusion throw the success of the teaching profession, 
as Professor Karl Barnes declared many years ago, back 
on social conditions ; right housing, hygiene, etc. ? 

“ Yes, from this point of view: the educational 
question leads into the wider social question. Yet you 
know, one must begin somewhere ; and my point, asa 
realistic thinker, was to show what the teacher can and 
ought to do by a right method now. He, too, can help 
the child to build a healthy body. The other matters 
you name will require at least a generation for their 
intelligent solution.” 

“ Both religion and education complain of the lack 
of capable, competent recruits, for their respective 
professions. Will not your demands, which require 
teachers to be more observant than the ordinary medical 
man, to be psychologists, to possess the devotion and 
spiritual gifts, the intuition, the inspiration, the 
imaginative sympathy of those engaged in scientific 
research, make it difficult to find recruits ? 


“ Yes, but things grow ; let us make a beginning, and 
capable people will be attracted into the field educational 
in growing numbers. The conditions have not hitherto 
been favourable.” 

“You said that the Waldorf children begin school 
at 6, 7, or 8. Now Robert Owen found, at New Lanark, 
that a child was either gained or lost for right citizenship 
by the age of five. Why begin so late ? " 

“ To begin with a school type of education before the 
age of six is to be ignorant of human nature. We have 
children at Waldorf younger than six, but the methods 
used for them are not of a scholastic kind." 

'" How long did the training of the Waldorf teachers 
take? ” 

'" They were selected men and women, already well 
prepared for the work, so that the course was quite 
short. But the training continues all the time, and 
develops also; the teachers act and confer together.” 

'" What is the leaving age? ” 

'" About fifteen ; but when fully developed, Waldorf 
will carry its pupils up to University standard." 

“In England we find great diffculty in educating 
together different classes of children, and the churches 
mostly encourage separatism. Bad housing and other 
evil conditions make cleanliness of mind and body 
difficult." 

'' There are certainly difficulties of this kind, but the 
goodwill of the teachers is a powerful corrective. We 
believe that socially the advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages. Incidentally we are not quite free in 
the matter, since the German and Swiss laws require a 
‘unity ' school. We should not be in a position to 
found a school for a particular class of the community.” 

“ The demands on your teachers seem to be very great. 
The results of the war, high prices, increased anxiety, 
seem to have lowered vitality. Is there no risk of nervous 
breakdown by adopting a new method at the moment? ”’ 

“ On the contrary, the adoption of right methods will 
relieve tension. Nervous breakdown, working contre- 
ceur, is far more likely to occur both with teachers and 
children when using wrong ones.” 

" How does the education of parents proceed at 
Waldorf ? Lots of them in England don't know enough 
to send their children to bed in time; to make them 
sleep in well-ventilated rooms ; to give them the right 
food to build good bodies. Do you notice their V-shaped 
jaws, brittle hair, thin limbs, and other signs of mal- 
nutrition ? ” 

‘ We, too, require to do something ; we have‘ parents’ 
evenings ' at regular intervals ; they like to come, and 
they show much interest. Moreover, the teachers 
communicate with the parents when advisable.” 

“ Will a school on the Waldorf system soon be founded 
in England ? ” 

" I believeso. Before the Oxford conference separated 
a resolution was passed to form an association for the 
purpose of founding schools on the lines laid down in 
the lectures.” 

[Those who desire a verbatim report of the Novum 
Organum in education should apply to the Secretary of the 
Anthroposophical Society, 46, Gloucester Place, W. 1.— 

EDITOR.] 
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LETTERS FROM A COUNTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—I. 


Mv Dear DAVID, 


Many thanks for your kind enquiries ; we are doing as 
well as can be expected, thank you. In other words, this 
little old country Grammar School is growing and not 
decaying, 1 hope and believe, although we suffer from 
periodical fits of depression because the growth seems to be 
so slow. 


You can hardly imagine how encouraging your line of 
enquiry was. Many a man at work in the heart of a devil- 
worshipping country has told me how almost impossibly 
difficult itis at times not to accept the prevalence of Evil 
and domination of Fear as the normal condition of humanity. 
A letter arriving from a wholesome friend at such a time 
may prove to be the man’s salvation; and although our 
need is not so pressing as his, a timely word of interest in 
us and our work, from one at ‘‘ the Hub of the Universe," 
restores the balance, cheers, and stimulates, in an extra- 
ordinary way. 

Far be it from me to imply that we are in the midst of 
devil-worshippers here. Our work does not consist in 
fighting anything as a rule. It often reminds me of the 
labour of a Japanese craftsman, who sits down for a month 
or two (or three or four) to polish a piece of enamel. Fora 
long time nothing particular happens, but at last—at last— 
the faint tracery of the pattern begins to appear, and in 
the end he beholds his enamel shining like a jewel. I don't 
know that many of our polished specimens are particularly 
jewel-like, but at any rate they do increase visibly in 
brightness, so we can but go on. When they first come, 
they evidently do not expect to find lessons interesting. 
Only last September I began on a new Form II. (I meet 
them about twice a week), and after I had asked them 
alluring and intriguing questions on their lesson, with only 
the tamest results, I slapped my forehead and cried in the 
anguish of my heart, '' Is it IMPOSSIBLE for you to wake up ? 


Wake up! Don’t look as if you were a lot of gold-fish 
swimming round in a bowl. Think! That's what you are 
here for. THINK!" 


Their eyes have certainly ceased to remind me of fishes’ 
eyes or talc discs by now. It was not stupidity that 
made them look and sound so idiotic. It was just habit. 
But don’t you think it is rather a seriously bad habit for 
them to have acquired ? I used to believe that the children 
here were really stupid as the result of generations of in- 
breeding, but I know now that they are not usually in the 
least deficient in brain-power; for years of experience of 
them shows that they Do polish; that the stuff is there, 
and that sufficient friction can polish it. In later examina- 
tions they produce work well above the average of children 
of their age. No, it is just want of polish, want of friction, 
that leaves them so amazingly dull at first. If you come 
to think of it, many of them have scarcely ever chatted 
with a thoroughly well-read and well-informed person in 
their lives. When they have come in frequent contact 
with such a person the result is so obvious that one can 
'" spot " the pupil of some particular village - schoolmaster 
with confidence. Now that, again, is significant, don't 
you think ? 


No school-master can possibly be too good for a village 
school, since in many villages the schoolmaster and the 
parson are the only existing links with the world of Art 
and Letters; and they are apt to be but rusty links, 
hampered, as they only too often are, by poverty and over- 
work. 


More and more it is borne in upon me that some system 
ought to be evolved by which exceptionally gifted teachers 
could be employed to visit little lonely village schools 
periodically ; once a fortnight, or once in three weeks, if 


only for a few hours. They could at least take an interest, 
and stimulate interest, and they might leaven '' the whole 
lumps ” in the course of a decade. 


Two faculties above all others appear to need external 
stimulus of some kind; the power to enjoy humour, and 
the power to enjoy beauty. As I once told you before, many 
of the children who come to us have never seen a statue or 
a fine building (except, perhaps, the church, or a jewel, or 
even the good reproduction of a fine picture. Music still 
means a ''piano piece” played by little Gladys when 
Auntie comes (strictly by invitation) to tea; or it may 
mean the anthem at church, with the harmonium played 
by Gladys' big sister. (The potentialities of the gramo- 
phone for good are not yet generally realised in the remoter 
districts.) And poetry means something that is written 
in rhyme. The sort of thing that Aunt Nellie wrote 
when Grandpapa died, and it was put in print in the 
column headed '' Deaths." 


Yes, it is a higher standard of beauty that is needed 
more than anything else if the people's lives are to become 
fuller and more cheerful, less soddenly dull. New scholar- 
ship pupils are often not so much dull as unpractised in the 
art of fixing the attention. There is a simple little dodge 
which I find useful] (and no doubt thousands of others do so 
too) in encouraging them to listen more carefully to what 
is said to them. In the course of perfectly serious instruc- 
tion I work in some silly '' catch " question, of course with 
a grave face. (The really surprising thing is that new 
pupils have hardly ever met with even the most venerable 
"catch " question before.) For instance, we may be 
considering the manners and customs of the Phoenicians 
(or the Pharisees, or the Fiji Islanders) when I observe a 
certain placid slackness hovering about three or four of the 
class. They are not wriggling; they are apparently 
listening politely; they appear to be happy, but their 
minds are not really fixed on the matter in hand. In even 
tones I remark that people's and nation's little peculiarities 
and habits are well worth observing, since they frequently 
show character. “ I have my own little peculiarities, you 
know, and so have you, Which hand do you stir your tea 
uer I wonder ? " (pitching on one of the absent-minded 
ones). 


“ With my right hand," he replies, rousing himself with 
an effort. 


“ Ah, well," I say benignly, “ that's your little peculiarity. 
Most people use a spoon." 


The class giggles joyously at the inattentive one having 
been ‘ caught," and I have made my point by the aid 
of a feeble joke. They have jeered at want of mental 
alertness. 


To such low tricks do we descend, David, in these wilds. 
Don't despise us, but waft us a good wish now and then 
and add to it an occasional new '' catch," suited to the 
youthful mind. Yours, C.H.B. 


A Guide to Careers. 


The Metropolitan College, St Albans, have issued an excellent 
book of 132 pages giving information on business careers and how 
to prepare for them. The arrangements of this well-known and 
highly successful correspondence college are devised to furnish 
complete preparation for the young secretary, accountant, banker, 
insurance man, advertising man, or company expert. There are 
courses also in preparation for the examinations of London 
University. Ourreaders will do well to write to the Metropolitan 
College, St. Albans, asking for a copy of the Guide to Careers 
It is a valuable book for schoolmasters who desire to advise their 
pupils on commercial posts. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF MUSIC IN HOLLAND. 
By Herbert Antcliffe. 


To the Englishman Holland has an interest of an intimate 
character because its people are the nearest in race and 
language to his own, notwithstanding the differences 
which make their representation so piquant and often 
humorous. In its civilisation Holland is, for good or ill, 
nearly a generation behind England, so that we find ideas 
prevailing there to-day which were discarded here twenty 
years or more ago. In the arts, and particularly in music, 
this is most noticeable. The music of Debussy is not 
unknown there, but it has not attained the popularity 
which it has here, and that of later composers is known 
almost exclusively in professional or '' high-art " circles. 


Native composers follow the German classics, and 
some that are not classics, though there are a 
few more enterprising than the others who have 


endeavoured to push things forward and are followers 
of the modern French schools. Of these the principal 
are Willem Pijper, some of whose music has been heard in 
London, and the late Alphonse Diepenbrock, who narrowly 
missed being a genius. To the average middle-class 
amateur, and even more to the average professional 
executant, music has not got beyond Brahms. 


Yet with this the standard of choice, whether for public 
or private performance, is generally better than in England. 
One hears the worst English, German and American music, 
of course, and some native products that are as bad; but 
the proportion of good music, classical or of classical 
types, that is heard is a large one. Spontini, Mehul, 
Dussek, still figure on the piano of the bourgeois very 
much more than they do here, and Arnold Spoel, Bernard 
Zweers, Kor Kuiler, and Catherina van Rennes, who are 
the best known native composers, all owe much to the 
eighteenth century classics or to Schumann and Brahms. 
But equally Schubert, Beethoven, Brahms and Schumann 
are much better known than in this country. 


. In the matter of performance, however, it may be said 
that our own standard is the higher one. Holland is a 
musical nation in the respect that its people, and par- 
ticularly its children, are always singing. There is, on the 
other hand, little vocal culture, even in choirs and choral 
societies, which abound. Only recently I attended a 
Socialist musical festival held in The Hague at which a 
dozen choirs from various parts of the province sang, and 
not one of these was equal to the general run of English 
choirs in voice culture or choral discipline, and on enquiry 
I discovered that most of such choirs are trained merely 
to sing by ear or with a very slight knowledge of the staff- 
notation. 

Sight singing is not cultivated in the schools to anything 
like the extent to which it is here, and the fixed Doh (still 
often called Ut) is in vogue in many places. Church 
choirs, curiously, are distinctly better, and in the Pro- 
testant Churches I have heard very fine Bach singing, 
though chiefly of a simple character, such as the Chorales 
or the shorter Church Cantatas, and in the Roman Catholic 
Churches extremely good plainsong and liturgical music. 


There are also some, but not many, good military bands 
to which the people throng to listen, the music being 
chiefly opera selections, Wagner being a favourite com- 
poser, and the arrangements are of a moderately effective 
kind, that suggests good workmanship rather than 
inspiration. 

But there is a strong feeling for more progressive musical 
policies, and if Holland has not yet awakened musically, 
it is on the point of doing so. 


THE POPULARITY OF THE SAXOPHONE. 


After a long period of comparative neglect, the saxophone 
is becoming markedly popular in America for dance music. 
The instrument was invented about eighty years ago by 
that member of the Sax family who was known as Adolphe, 
presumably because ‘he had been christened Antoine 
Joseph. Adolphe was an expert player on the clarinet, 
and directed his efforts as a manufacturer to the improve- 
ment of that instrument. It was in the course of his 
experiments on the clarinet that he invented the saxo- 
phone, which in appearance is not unlike a brass clarinet, 
though the tone is entirely different from that of the 
wooden instrument. 


It is notable that about the time when he produced the 
saxophone Adolphe's capital was confined entirely to his 
brains and his fingers. He had no money at all, though 
he enjoyed the support of some of the most eminent 
musicians in, Paris. 


In 1845 the saxophone was officially introduced into the 
French military bands, and has since proved popular in 
military music the world over. In the orchestra, however, 
it has not been very freely employed, though our own 
British composer, Joseph Holbrooke, has’ employed a 
saxophone quartet in one of his works. 


Quite recentlv this rather neglected instrument has come 
into prominence in American dance orchestras. In 
America, as the older dancing halls have become too small 
for their purpose, so the violin has ceased to be effective 
to lead the crowds of dancers and to make itself heard 
above the general noise of the ballroom. By an accident 
it was recently discovered that the saxophone could remedy 
this defect of the violin because its tone was powerful 
enough to be heard where that of the violin failed. The 
result has proved startling, and throughout the States 
competent saxophonists are now in great demand. There 
is stated to be a great dearth of saxophones in the United 
States, where, in spite of continued imports from this and 
other countries, it is practically impossible to keep pace 
with the demand for this instrument. 


CHANTS DE FRANCE. (London: D. C. Heath and Co., 39-41, 
Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C. 7s. 6d.) 

This is a collection of popular French Songs, Canadian Boat 
Songs, Carols, and Hymns, by R. P. Jameson, D. en L., and A. C. 
Heacox, Mus.B., and includes many well known French melodies, 
set, of course, to French words. Many of the sixty odd numbers 
will be new to English teachers of music, but all are interesting 
and useful for schools where French is taught and used in speech 
and song. Nearly all are bright in character, many being 
martial in rhythm and sentiment. The collection is arranged 
under the following heads, and these sub-titles indicate the nature 
of the songs: (l) ‘‘ Chants patriotiques,” (2) ' Chansons de 
poilus,” (3) Chants d'autrefois," (4) “ Rondes populaires,” 
(5) '' Chansons satiriques,” (6) ' Romances modernes," (7) 
“ Chants canadiens," (8) '' Noéls," and (9) '' Cantiques.” The 
music throughout is good and the accompaniments well arranged. 


THE SWALLOW: Unison Song for Children: by Felix White. 
(Curwen. 4d.) 

A pleasing little song, easy, suitable for use in connection with 

a lesson on the bird named, and having a happy accompaniment. 


UNcLE’s BIRTHDAY : A Comedietta : by E. Stewart Smith, for 
two female characters and one male character. (Curwen. 
Is. net.) 

This is a jolly little playlet suitable for public or private 
performance. The situations created bv the plotting of a niece 
and a school-mate provide the fun at the expense of a woman- 
hating uncle, who surrenders at last only to be disappointed in the 
end. The play takes about fifteen or twenty minutes, and the 
dialogue is natural and easy to learn. A.G, 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Function and Status of the Physical Training 
Organiser. 


Circular 1291 (December 1st, 1922) is in fulfilment of a 
promise contained in Circular 1269 of last July—sum- 
marised here in the August issue of the EDUCATIONAL 
TiMES. In that circular, it will be remembered, the Board 
urged Authorities to test fully the possibilities of savings 
on other special services and on ordinary services, before 
attempting to economise on physical training. The present 
circular emphas:zs this view, and points out that money 
spent on this object must ultimately, if the work is properly 
developed, give relief from some of the heavy expenditure 
on other special services. Moreover, physical training, 
apart from its value in the prevention of debility and 
disease, and in promoting health, has a direct and extremelv 
important part to play in the general education of the 
child; it is conducive to discipline, sclf-control, and con- 
centration, a sense of order and responsibility, co-operation 
with others, and generally to the formation of good habits. 


Having set out this theory of the matter, the circular 
discusses the best methods of putting it into practice. 
The Board sees no reason to depart from the two positions 
taken up in Circular 976 of 1917, viz., that physical training 
should be carried out by the regular school teachers, and 
that “ they should have from time to time the special and 
individual assistance and guidance of experts." It is with 
this second point that Circular 1291 deals—the functions 
and status of the organiser. 


Many areas have organised their phvsical training on 
thelines set out. The organiser has not only set up a good 
standard and conducted training in all types of schools, 
but he has stimulated the development of phvsical education 
and recreation by promoting athletic associations and 
encouraging activities such as camping, swimming, and 
organised games. Other areas, however, have adopted 
schemes which are not in the Board's view satisfactory. 
The '' peripatetic specialist "' is open to serious objection— 
he is a supernumerary and therefore expensive, and the 
regular teachers cannot advance in an important part of 
their work. Nor does the Board consider the specialising 
of one member of the staff as a good way of dealing with 
the problem. They can be organisers only to a very 
limited extent. In a third class of cases the Authority has 
objected to the formal appointment of a person as organiser, 
though he may be doing the work of onc. The objection 
is sometimes due to a misconception of his functions, at 
others to a misconception of his status. Both, the Board 
explains, are mere matters of nomenclature. To call such 
an officer an organiser would not enable him to usurp the 
powers of the real executive authority ; nor, on the other 
hand, will calling him a teacher, ipso facto bring him within 
the provisions of the Superannuation Act. “ Full-time 
service ” ıs a matter of fact, not of nomenclature, and “ as 
a general rule no one who performs the duties of an organiser 
can be regarded as employed in full-time teaching." 


The last paragraph of the Circular urges Authorities to 
bear this fact in mind : that the Board are not prepared 
to recognise for grant expenditure on persons (other than 
ordinary class teachers) who are not recognised organisers. 
Existing appointments should be regularised either by 
obtaining recognition of the persons concerned as organisers, 
or by absorbing them into the ranks of their class teachers. 
Cases which cannot be treated in this way should be brought 
to the notice of the Board, who will consider how the 
difficulty can be met, and decide how the matter stands in 
regard to the recognition of salary for grant and of service 
for superannuation. 


w 


his original intention. 
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ART. 


AN ICELANDIC SCULPTOR. 


A character in one of Frank Harris's books advances the 
theory that when it comes to judging between one artist 
and another “ the greatest man carries the day." It may 
be assumed that the meaning of this is that a great character 
—if he be an artist will be a great artist, which isa literary 
man's idea. One may easily imagine the quality of great- 
ness here indicated, and it is such, no doubt, that the 
admirers of Einar Jonsson claim for him. This artist, 
reproductions cf whose works have appeared already in 
these pages, is of the type upon which the literary man 
seizes with such avidity. He is a man about whom there 
is so much to say; his ideas are literary ideas, and lend 
themselves readily to the journalistic raffole, and are, 
moreover, comprehensible to the mind that could not 
appreciate the graphic arts as such. While very anxious 
to help to make known to my countrymen any such con- 
siderable effort, I cannot honestly proclaim Einar Jénsson 
as the great man which his admirers think him. Some- 
thing there is of the titanic about him, but I think it is his 
physical energy, for like Maestrovic he is to be much 
admired on account of so much work done. For his 
“ideas "—and I refer to the literary ideas mentioned 
above—I cannot feel the same admiration. I quote from 
his own words as reported in a verv excellent article by 
Mr. Pape Cowl in the Review of Reviews:—' I have 
been most taken by the contrasts in Icelandic nature. 
The basalt in our mountains and the voung birch trees have 
made the deepest impressions upon my mind. The lava- 
streams have ever filled my breast with horror. They 
remind me so powerfully of the day of doom " (the italics 
are mine). '' However great may be the manual dexterity 
of the sculptor it avails him nothing if he is not at the same 
time a poet." These pomposities are adolescence merely. 
A school boy coming to the solemn age— one about to be 
confirmed, sav, might look at a lava stream and think of 
the judgment day. 


To come to his particular works, the “ Dawn ” is un- 
doubtedly the best. There are some fine qualities of sculp- 
ture in it, but there are at the same time great weaknesses 
of design, as if the sculptor had been unable to hold his idea 
—perhaps he was thinking of the crack of doom and forgot 
The design for the Oueen Victoria 
monument has weight, but here again the design does not 
carry through well, and much more might have been made 
of an elephant; to put such an one in India, where there 
are already wonderful carvings of elephants, would be a 
poor speculation. But to see how low Mr. Einar Jónsson 
can go, and to get, at the same time, a glimpse into the 
quality of his besetting weakness one should look at '' The 
Spirit of the New Time " or “ The Wave of the Ages," with 
their long uninteresting swept lines and papery design. 
There is a tombstone shop in Regent Street which produces 
work such as “ The Angel of Life." Nevertheless, Einar 
Jonsson is a sculptor of ability who, if he will destroy his 
own museum and burn it with his most devoted admirers 
inside, with one last thought about the last trump and a 
resolve to turn his attention to his work, may yet do some- 
thing great. RUPERT LEE. 


The ** Kent Education Gazette ’’ for November has 
another interesting article on the subject of local history 
and regional survey method. A list is given of parishes 
where workers have volunteered to make enquiries on the 
subject of place names. It is hoped to survey the whole 
of Kent, and teachers and others interested are asked to 
communicate with the Education Office. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


NOTES ON SCHOOL ORGANISATION AND CLASSROOM PRACTICE. 


THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE. 
By an Evening School Student. 


A briliantly humorous innovation at the Eastbourne 
Technical Evening School this session suggested a tribute 
to the social influence and some useful information. 


The educational effects of social activities on Evening 
Classes and Continuation Schools cannot be over-estimated. 
Sports clubs, literary societies, and so on, bring together 
teachers and pupils in a more intimate relatiorship than 
in the class rooms, and we know that once a teacher breaks 
down the pedagogic barrier he gains the sympathy of his 
scholars. 


But that is not all. These recreative institutions give 
us pupils a perspective for study, an intenser interest in 
the subjects we are taking, and establishes a comradeship, 
too, among the class-mates. 


Eastbourne's Evening Classes are a splendid case in 
point. The students total nearly 500. Two-thirds of 
us united and formed a Students' Association last session, 
and produced a hockey club, a tennis and swimming club, 
debating, engineering, and theatrica] societies. Now this 
is a record which we pride ourselves few evening or con- 
tinuation schools surpass, and what is more, we have 
produced a fine literary magazine, replete with editor, 
sub-editor, blocks, and advertisements, which goes to 
press three times during the session. 


The Students' Association was created with enthusiasm, 
and is now alive and vigorous. For one thing the member- 
ship fee is ls., and we are financially sound. The first 
procedure was to issue printed circulars to all the students, 
setting out a list of the social activities proposed, and 
requesting the student to signify which societies he was 
interested in. The circulars were gathered in, and on 
certain prearranged nights the students met and the 
various clubs were formally inaugurated. 


The pupils selected their own secretaries and treasurers 
and a Supervisory Committee, comprising the School 
Registrar with lecturers and students. Thus all parties 
were represented to ensure a combined success. 


To al these activities the school lecturers now give 
their keenest assistance. The effects are seen this session 
in a bigger enrolment, in better work, and more concen- 
trative work, and in a spirit of sympathetic co-operation 
between lecturers and students. We frequently hold 
whist drives and socials in the common hall, and here 
lecturers and pupils get into close touch. 


The brilliant innovation referred to in the beginning is, 
piquantly enough, a mock Town Council! The suggestion, 
which was first put forward this session, was received with 
acclamation, and a preliminary meeting was straightway 
held under the ægis of the Debating Society. 


The School Registrar was with common consent chosen 
mayor, and aldermen and councillors were then elected 
by popular vote. A strangers’ gallery is part of the scheme, 
and we are looking forward to exhilarating sittings of our 
burlesque Council and to an education in citizenship. 
What says Shakespeare :— 


“ Sweet Recreation barr'd, what doth ensue, 
But moody and dull melancholy, 
Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair ; 
And at their heels a huge infectious troop 
Of pale distemperatures and foes to life." 


THE TEAM SYSTEM IN OPERATION. 
By Arthur Payne. 


I have recently had the opportunity of seeing the team 
system in practice. The revelation of its usefulness was 
of such interest that I felt others would be glad to learn 
of the method and its results. 


Theory and practice are often poles apart. Often they 
who are acquainted with the theory are greatly helped bv 
seeing their theory put into practice. If they never come 
into contact with the practical application of their theory 
they are wont to lack the courage to apply it. It is for 
these that this article has been written. 


THE PREFECTS. 


To begin with, the whole scheme depends upon the 
prefect system, and upon the quiet strength of the master 
in charge. Just as he guides the footsteps of his boys 
upon the path of learning, so must he be ready to lead 
them into a realisation of the truth that : 

“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 


For there is no such thing, really, as '' free discipline," 
as commonly spoken of to-dav. Discipline, after all, is 
'" teaching," whether the teacher be man, book, or the 
world—this last the severest of all. 


First, then, the bovs are allowed to elect by ballot five 
prefects from among themselves. The names of the 
prefects are entered upon a board or upon a large sheet 
of cardboard, which hangs in a prominent place in the 
classroom. The date of their election is recorded along- 
side, and also, when later the boy leaves the school, the 
date of his leaving is added. This record serves as a sort 
of honours board—a mark of the esteem in which the prefect 
is held while at school, and a memorial of his work in the 
School for future generations of boys to see. Naturally 
the boys are all eager for such distinction, and for the 
honour which it confers. The publicity of it, too, helps 
the prefects in their disciplinary duties. It gives them 
prestige among their fellows. The prefects wear a badge. 


In a commanding position in front of the class stands 
the prefect’s desk, occupied by a different one of the five 
prefects on each of the five days of the school week. The 
reason for the rota of duty will be seen when we come to 
the choosing of the teams. 


It is during the first few weeks of the boy’s career as 
prefect that the controlling hand of the teacher is needed 
to steady him in his lately acquired dignity and his natural 
pride of place. He is apt to exercise his authority in a too 
high-handed way. In such an emergency the teacher 
quietly and delicately asserts his prerogative. But it is 
found that interference is very rarely necessary when 
once the system has become established. 


CHOICE OF TEAMS. 

One of the five prefects 1s chosen, usually by virtue of 
his seniority in office, as chairman of the prefects’ com- 
mittee, which meets at regular intervals, with or without 
the presence of the master, to discuss matters affecting 
their duties. 

The powers of the prefect in charge of each day’s dis- 
ciplinary duties are considerable. He can impose penalties 
such as the deprivation of good conduct marks, “ hnes,” 
suspension from games, all of which affect the position of 
the teams in the Monthly Championship. To the boys 
this is a serious matter. 
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The other four prefects become the leaders of the four 
teams. They choose the teams for themselves. As the 
“items” of the monthly race for the championship 
include such varied subjects as “ work " t.e., (school work), 
conduct, formal physical exercises, and games, there is 
little danger of a lack of balance in the respective teams. 
This even balance promotes a keener competition and 
stimulates the boys to greater effort than would be forth- 
coming if one team were persistently successful. 

It was owing to the possible danger of favouritism on 
the part of a team leader towards his own team (in the 
matter of conduct marks) that the expedient of having one 
prefect in charge of the class each day was decided upon, 
by the suggestion of the boys themselves. Any chance 
favouritism is thus at any rate balanced. 

ARRANGEMENT OF TEAMS. 

The boys’ places in class have no connection with their 
membership of the teams, for obvious reasons. The good 
teacher refers all his theories to the '' world-test," and 
he finds this world of ours very imperfect, with good and 
. evil inextricably mingled. So he must not expect to find 
a perfect world within the little limits of his classroom. 
He must make allowance accordingly for the weaknesses 
of human nature, with the aim of forestalling the evil and 
stimulating the good. 

The names of the teams matter nothing. They are a 
convenience, that is all. 

The results of the month’s work and the places gained 
by each team are posted up at the month end, as shown 
on the accompanying table of championship results, and 
the relative success of the teams can be gauged by the 
number of times their respective badges appear in the 
table. 

After the results have been announced the captains call 
their teams together to discuss the position of affairs, 
according as success or failure has attended their efforts. 
This is perhaps the most valuable part of the whole scheme. 

Among this intense corporate activity the individual is 
not forgotten. A cardboard list, similar to the list of 
prefects, is kept showing the top score for individual boys 
each week. This is found from the weekly record of 
marks written up by each boy in an exercise book which he 
keeps for that purpose. This record of each boy’s -work 
written by himself constitutes one more point to be noted 
in this '' policy of pin pricks" in which the complete 
design is to urge the boy to the top of his form, through a 
steady, continuous zeal. From time to time even these 
weekly records are carefully examined by the teacher, 
who must be as unremitting as the boys in his zeal for the 
good of the little republic. Marks are allotted for neatness 
and accuracy. 

SOME CONSIDERATIONS. 

There can be no doubt that the training received by the 
children from this kind of thing is great and lasting. 
No one who saw the class at work could have any other 
opinion. But all this is not achieved without sacrifices 
nor without hard work on the part of the teacher. His 
work is not lightened but is made heavier by the increased 
amount of marking entailed. The work of organising is 
also heavy. To his great relief, however, the disciplinary 
part of the teacher's work is much less burdensome than 
normally is the case. This burden is almost entirely 
shouldered by the prefects, where it is not removed by the 
goodwill arising out of the system itself. 

A few last words are necessary by wav of warning. I 
risk repeating myself for their sake. x 

1. The work of the teacher, except on the disciplinary 
side, is perhaps harder than the normal. 

2. Only the strong teacher will meet with a full measure 
of success. 

3. The whole scheme depends upon the efficient working 
of the prefect system. 
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4. The teacher's marking must be kept consistently 
up to date. Boys under the age of twelve are considered 
unlikely to obtain any value from the scheme. 

5. The teacher finds it incumbent upon him to correct 
with severity any offenders against the corporate life of 
the school, such as lying, stealing, and swearing. All 
other offenders are dealt with quite effectively bv the 
presiding prefect or by the prefects’ committee, which, as 
before mentioned, meets at the end of every school] day. 

6. Very occasionally an objectionable type of boy is 
found who sets himself against the authority of the prefects 
and obstinately refuses to fall in line with the majority. 
This calls for immediate and strong action from the teacher. 

7. The value of the system amply compensates for the 
care and forethought required for its initiation. Once 
established the tone of the class and the work done are 
greatly improved. 


FIRST STEPS TO GEOMETRY. 


By James Gagan, Senior Mathematical Master, 
Firth Park Secondary School, Sheffield. 


Whenever teachers gather to discuss the teaching of 
geometry, the most important member of the conference is 
Euclid of Alexandria, the master, whose greatness endures. 
And so, though we tell ourselves that, with all its clear 
beauty, his system is not for the child, our teaching of 
geometry is still dominated by this system. In the later 
stages of the schoolboy's career this domination is possibly 
all to the good ; but in the introductory stages the joyless 
experience of generations has led to a so-called reform. 

The problem of introductory teaching in geometry has 
within recent vears produced several attempts at a solution. 
We have had the “ Introductory-Construction and Scale- 
Drawing ” method, the '' Concrete-to-Abstract ” method, 
and the '' Measure-up-the-diagram-and-discover " method, 
and yet there has been the uneasy feeling that time has been 
wasted, and we have discovered that, although some 
foothold has been obtained, the ancient cliffs are almost as 
difficult to climb as ever. 

There is weakness and lack of virility in all the three 
methods. There is weakness in the system which considers 
initially a brick and sets itself to count its edges and gravelv 
to tabulate various obvious statistics concerning it; there 
is weakness in the system which elevates paper folding 
into a principle instead of bringing it in as illustration ; 
there is weakness in all such systems as leave a deposit so 
attenuated that nothing can be built on it; and though 
we feel the feebleness, yet with illogical optimism we go 
on trusting that the fundamental concepts are gaining 
in intension and extension, and so we sink into tranquillity, 
to realise later that the gain is in no way commensurate 
with the time spent. 

Before attempting to discuss the scheme suggested 
below, it may be well to state some postulates which have 
guided its construction, together with some deductions 
which the difficulties of preliminary teaching indicate. _ 

(i) Theorems and riders may be divided into two classes: 

(a) The ' proving the intuitively obvious" type. 
(b) The“ discovery” type, 1n which some unsuspected 
truth is brought to light. 
Type (a) should be excluded from a preliminary course. 

(ii) The order of theorems as given in the usual modern 

text book 1s by no means the only logical order, 

and a radical alteration is possible; for exanmiple, 

by an earlier introduction of the circle. 
As far as is possible, the theorems should be arranged in 
order of difficulty, and the Euclidean system of water-tight 
compartments discarded. Many of Euclid’s theorems 
may well be put on the level of riders, and several other 
propositions, now treated as riders, given the rank of 
theorems. 
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(iii) Boys under thirteen have little ‘‘ Abstract-Rader "' 
sense. 

Since one of the objects of a preliminary course is to obtain 
familiarity with material, exercises are essential. This 
familiarity can be obtained from trigonometrical exercises, 
carefully and skilfully selected. In evening technical 
classes quite a good knowledge of geometry may be gained 
in this way. The claims of trigonometry as an aspect of 
geometry are neglected in practically all text books, but 
we have found by experiment that not only geometry but 
algebra as well can be taught from a trigonometrical 
standpoint. 


(iv) A decided economy may be effected by the symbolisa- 
tion of lengths and angle magnitudes. 
With this symbolisation a class is enabled to follow readily 
the demonstration of many theorems, notably the exten- 
sions of the Theorem of Pythagoras and the propositions 
and riders concerning angles in circles. 


(v) The formal statement of the steps in a theorem presents 
initially a formidable difficulty. 

À gradual transition up to the desired precision of state- 

ment should therefore characterise a preliminary course. 


A scheme devised to satisfy these conditions follows. 
We begin with a preliminary study of angles. Accepting 
the parallel-transversal and the isosceles triangle theorems 
as true a posteriori, this study may be pushed without the 
slightest strain as far as the cyclic quadrilateral. For we 
can show by the usual methods that the external angle of a 
triangle is the sum of the two opposites, and hence in an 
isosceles triangle, if x is the base angle, ?x is the external 
vertical angle, so that when we have two isosceles triangles 
formed from three radii of a circle, the angle at the centre 
is *x-?*y, and is double the angle x+ y at the circumference, 
and so on. At each stage, as Mr. Durell has admirably 
shown, many interesting numerical and symbolical ex- 
ercises are possible. Incidentally, regular polygons may 
be studied. Thus in the first term we get into the heart 
of the subject; new truths are discovered daily; the 
pupil gets the “ therefore ” attitude of mind; the reason- 
ing required is not too difficult and the thin end of the 
logical wedge is in place. 

The next step is towards the introduction of trigono- 
metry, and here we enter the field of controversy, for the 
initial concept considered is that of similarity. 


Many writers have called attention to the neglect of 
this concept in introductory courses. There scems to 
exist, however, an unhealthy tradition that the subject is 
dificult, and that its treatment necessitates either a long 
apprenticeship to the study of geometry or an unjustifiable 
appeal to intuition. The difficulties of the topic are chiefly 
‘artificial ones, emphasized perhaps by the cumbrous and 
uninteresting exercises often set (which may usually be 
solved quite easily by what is called the sine rule in trigo- 
nometry). Many teachers who object to the use of intui- 
tion will nevertheless countenance scale-drawing, and so 
inconsistently assume the fundamental theorems of 
similarity. The whole of the theory can be developed 
from one simple and self-evident fact—-that a man who 
climbs the first twenty’ rungs of an inclined ladder will 
double his height from the ground if he climb another 
twenty. 


One of the most common of our visual experiences is 
the recognition of objects at varying distances. One 
factor in the ‘‘consciousness of the agreement of the 
phenomena ” (to use William James’ phrase) is precisely 
that notion which, when symbolised, leads to the equation 
x 


ee 
—— —M 


a 
equation holds. Considerations such as these justify any 
appeal to intuition that may be necessary. 


An accurate photograph is one in which the same 
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When the stress is transferred from lengths to angles, 
trigonometry enters and the opportunity for the incidental 
teaching of a great number of theorems and other facts is 
to hand; there is, for example, the easy semi-trigono- 
metrical proof of the Theorem of Pythagoras. The 
advantage of using trigonometry as an aid in the pre- 
liminary teaching of geometry may be roughly formulated 
as follows : by a careful selection of examples, geometrical 
facts are illustrated, and geometrical investigation is 
compelled. 


There is another line along which the preliminary teaching 
may be conducted, suggested by Mr. Carson—the practical 
construction of loci from concrete and familiar data. As 
an introduction to graphical work and the idea of func- 
tionalitv; and as a most illuminating and suggestive 
source of geometrical knowledge, this method should be 
more widely known; few teachers realise its scope and 
possibilities. 

Within the limits of a two year course, a survey of the 
ground usually covered in four years is possible. At the 
end of the first two years, the more formal course begins. 
A thorough discussion of the modifications in the Euclidean 
order which a preliminary course such as the above would 
necessitate is beyond the scope of this article. One of the 
chief is the wholesale discarding of the '' book " system, 
in which one '' book ” deals with triangles, another with 
circles, another with solid geometry, and so on. The 
various figures— plane and solid— would be considered as 
material to which certain geometrica] principles are applic- 
able, and if any division of the text book is undertaken 
this division should be guided by the idea of illustration of 
principle rather than the consideration of definite figures, 
as in Euclid. The twentieth century ''reform " has not 
gone far enough; there is a distinct feeling, especially 
amongst the younger generation of mathematics teachers, 
that the reform is characterised by timidity rather than 
efficiency, and that the chief change that has been effected 
amounts to little more than the substitution of the word 
“ Geometry ” for “ Euclid." 


INDIVIDUAL WORK AND THE USE OF GAMES 
IN ARITHMETIC FOR UPPER STANDARDS. 


By M. H. Nightingale. 


Much has been done towards the development of 
individual work for the lower classes, but especially in 
a subject like arithmetic it is more necessary still that 
the work should be made individual amongst the older 
children. Weakness in any of the fundamental rules 
not only results in disaster in the working out of all the more 
problematic work in the upper classes, but hampers thought 
which should be as free as possible to deal with the problem 
itself. Weaknesses of this kind are bound to be very 
varied in a large class, and cannot therefore be dealt with 
collectively. 


Small schools, moreover, have always several sections 
in a class in addition to the individual differences usual 
in a class in a large school. The writer's youngest pupil 
at present is ten, there are two or three over fourteen, 
and the remainder of the forty-four range between these 
ages. Under the old system the class would be taught in 
four or five sections. Recently, however, there have 
been as many divisions as children—there is no limit 
imposed upon the quicker ones, and the slow children are 
not hopelessly dragged ahead of their capabilities. 

Rule tests are given periodically, and are purely tests 
of method, involving no difficult working. A record is 
kept of which rules a child can do, and for this purpose 
method is marked, slips in working being disregarded. 

Each child is then told which rule she needs to practise 
first, and is shown individually, or with a group needing the 
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same help, how to do it. She consults a list of text-books 
which tells where examples of various kinds may be found, 
chooses her book and sets to work from it, bringing her 
work in for correction and help when she is ready. At 
the back of her exercise book she keeps a record of the time 
spent on arithmetic, number, and kind of example worked, 
and the result. 


As the class is working on free individual lines for all 
subjects, and the same teacher is in charge of all, the rule 
has been made that arithmetic can only be attended to 
in the mornings, otherwise other subjects could not be 
properly supervised. If arithmetic is done in the after- 
noon it is given in with other books to be marked when 
possible. To facilitate marking in this case, each girl 
has a slip of paper as bookmark, on which she writes book 
and exercise from which she is working, so that books mav 
be sorted before being opened. 


When a child feels that she knows a rule she consults 
her teacher as to what she shall do next; but the gaps in 
the mark book are not filed in till the next rule test. 
Often, after numbers of the same kind of sum have been 
worked, teacher and child are persuaded that the difficulty 
has been mastered, only to be disillusioned when it appears 
again later after other work has made a break. 


Rule practice, of course, is not confined, like the method 
test, to simple examples, and it is necessary occasionally 
to leave the rule work for problems and mixed examples, 
including back work. 

Since so much of the upper class arithmetic is in the 
form of more or less complicated problems, anything 
which will reduce the actual computation to mechanical 
memory work is of very great value. For this purpose a 
number of arithmetic games—consisting of board and 
counters—have been introduced, not in order to make 
the work pleasant—though the children evidently think 
it does that, else they would not ask to be allowed to stay 
in at playtime to play them— but because it is a more 
economical method. 


Teachers all know only too well how long it takes to gct 
tables known thoroughly. Games demand concentration 
and provide an interest and a purpose for remembering 
what would otherwise be a tedious list of facts or equiva- 
lents. It does not require many minutes' observation 
of a class using these games to realise that more arithmetic 
is done in the time than in any other arithmetic lesson. 
If the games are well arranged thev can be made worth 
playing as games. A sharp player finds ways of checking 
her opponent, and these are themselves often gains to the 
arithmetic. 


Naturally, considerable excitement prevails while the 
games are 1n progress, therefore a special time is set apart 
for the purpose, so that other work is not interfered with. 
Each plaver is made responsible for secing that the correct 
number of counters are put back in the box at the end of 
the time, and very few counters have had to be replaced. 


If a variety of games is provided, dealing with factors, 
weights and measures, vulgar fraction, decimal and per- 
centage parts of a pound and of a shilling, averages, dis- 
count, etc., children do not alwavs plav the same game ; 
but for the games to be of any use repetition is necessary, 
and therefore no one, having chosen a game, is allowed to 
change it the same day. Sometimes children ask for the 
same one next time. 


To arrange the desired arithmetical facts in such a way 
as to produce a game which “ plays well" takes a good 
deal of time, and it will be an advantage to busy teachers 
to be able to obtain them ready for use. This will probably 
be possible shortly, and it is hoped that as time goes on 
the idea may be developed further in order to save time 
and effort for the higher forms of arithmetic, 
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HISTORY FOR THE GERMAN REPUBLIC. 


SvNOPTISCHE TABELLEN FÜR DEN GESCHICHTLICHEN 

ARBEITS-UNTERRICHT VOM AUSGANG DES MITTELALTERS 

BIS ZUR GEGENWART. Herausgegeben von Siegfried 

Kawerau, unter Mitarbeit von Fritz Auslander, Heinrich 

Reintjes, und Fritz Wuessing. (Franz Schneider Verlag, 

Berlin, S.W. 11). 65 pp., about 13in. by 9in.; nine 

parallel columns per double page. 

As already reported in the EDUCATIONAL TiMES the 
subject of history-teaching in its international aspects was 
discussed with great eagerness by the Third Moral Educa- 
tion Congress at Geneva, 28th July-—Ist August, 1922. 
The Congress ideals were considered to be so entirelv in 
harmony with the purposes of the League of Nations that 
a special session (30th July) of the Congress was held by 
invitation, under the roof of the League Secretariat. 
Among the many enthusiastic speakers at the Congress on 
this vital topic one of the foremost was Dr. Siegfried 
Kawerau, of Charlottenburg, the author of the Tables now 
under our notice. He is a progressive spirit as well as a 
scholar (would that the second term always implied the 
first !), and, in his preface, he explicitlv demands that the 
new teaching, while conforming with the methodical 
standards of the old text-books, shall treat facts sociologi- 
cally, and in harmony with the ideals of the German 
Republic and democracy. Hence, the work is not only of 
great interest to teachers of adolescence (and to elementary 
school teachers), but also to the general reader who wishes 
to note the more liberal tendencies in German educational 
circles. 

The information collected is cast into phrases and brief 
sentences, well sprinkled with dates, and divided into nine 
classifications, which are kept uniform through the whole 
book. These deal with :— 

(a) Industrial development. 

(b) Social conditions and movements. 

(c) Moral and intellectual life—(1) Religion and 
church ; (2) Philosophy and science; (3) 
Literature and music; (4) Architecture and 
sculpture; (5) Education. 

(d) Domestic policy (“ Innerstant liche Organisation ’’) 

(e) Foreign policy. 

For example, if we glance across the columns that 
annotate the course of Western-European civilisation in 
the earlier half of the 18th century, we find such details as 
the following :—Changes in the industrial population in 
Germany; German currency and commerce; French 
social classes, their manners and conflicts, etc. ; the ideas 
of Boyle, Bossuet, Port Royal, Toland; the achievements 
of Newton, Leibniz, Halley, Réaumur; the artistic 
activities of Defoe, Lesage, Watleau, Bach ; the educational 
work of Semler (Locke is earlier, Rousseau later); and 
Prussia’s early experiments in compulsory schooling ; 
English ministerial responsibility ; France's finances ; and 
wars are duly reported in the ninth column (Marlborough, 
Siege of Gibraltar, the French-English conflict over 
Colonies, etc.), but with the same brevity (except for 1914- 
18) as is applied to the other themes. Russia, Austria, 
and the rest of the European countries have their propor- 
tional entries. The shooting of the Spaniard, Ferrer, is 
recorded for 1909 under the head of Education, Ferrer 
having established a system of ‘‘ Modern” (secular) 
schools. America, Asia, Africa, and Australia are only 
incidentally treated. Tables prepared on the present scale 
for the whole world would make an almost too imposing 

ile, 
d The chief question we ought to ask is whether these 
elaborate tables really do mark a wholesome new temper 
in German methods, and they undoubtedly do; and we 
must trust the younger German teachers to cultivate a 
liberal and imaginative interpretation of these masses of 
facts. F. J.G 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


By our own Correspondent. 


The position of primary school teachers with regard to 
their salaries is now in the balance. Since I last wrote the 
proposals of the Authorities' Panel of the Burnham Com- 
mittee have been formulated. They are a 5 per cent. 
reduction on all the allocated scales ; the reduction to be 
applied to allocated scales adopted to operate as from 
Ist April, 1923. Authorities who do not adopt an allocated 
scale by Ist April, 1923, are to be left '' face to face ’’ with 
the N.U.T. The reduction of 5 per cent. is to operate until 
Jlst March, 1924, when the position is to be reconsidered. 
The reduction is to be on the gross salary received. Incre- 
ments and “carry over ” are to be paid, as already arranged, 
on Ist April, 1923. Further the Bumham Committee will 
agree to act as arbitrators between authorities and their 
teachers who fail to agree as to the terms with regard to 
"carry over” in connection with the adoption of an 
allocated scale as from Ist April next, provided both 
tcachers and authorities agree to abide by the decision of 
the Committee. The whole of the proposals are to be 
presented to the N.U.T. special conference called for 29th 
December for acceptance or rejection. 

A great factor in the situation is the London position. 
The London scale is due for revision at the pleasure of the 
L.C.C. as from 31st March, 1923. I hear the L.C.C. are 
likely to agree that providing the N.U.T. December 
conference offer a voluntary reduction of 5 per cent. they 
will not revise the London scale before 3lst March, 1924. 
In other words the L.C.C. will accept the offered reduction 
of 5 per cent. on the existing scale. The well-known 
reputation of the L.C.C. to hold itself to any bargain entered 
into will not be without its effect on the votes of London 
teachers' representatives at the December conference. 
There is, however, a verv considerable bodv of opinion 
even in London against '' volunteering ” a reduction. One 
of the largest local associations, West Lambeth, has already 
decided against acceptance. Other associations in the 
Scale iv. area have also decided to reject the proposals. 
Among these are West Ham, East Ham, Leyton, and 
Wimbledon. 

The emergence of the present position has damaged 
bevond repair the confidence of teachers in the power of 
the Burnham Committee to maintain the terms of a bargain 
once made. Many local education authorities have refused 
to adopt the allocated scales, and among those who have 
adopted them there are many who have made plain their 
desire to break away from them. On top of this disloyalty 
to the Committee and in deference to it comes the request 
to reduce payments all round. Face to face with this the 
teachers are asking—and with reason—Is it any good to 
bargain at all? They are given no guarantees that the 
reduction will stop at 5 per cent.—no guarantees can be 
given. The continued existence of the committee even as 
a moral force is threatened. 

Closely allied with the salaries question is the position 
of the teachers’ pension scheme. The Departmental 
Committee is sitting, and, quite naturally, there is much 
speculation as to the recommendations likely to be made. 
The N.U.T. gave' evidence before the Committee on 30th 
November. 1l understand the evidence was directed 
towards the maintenance of the 1918 non-contributory 
scheme. 

The attempt now being made to abolish the present 
"dual control” of elementary schools has been com- 
plicated by insistence on the right of entry into Council 
schools. The N.U.T. will not, of course, consent to such 
a set back, and the result of this will mean the withdrawal 
of any further co-operation of the Union with those who 
are at present negotiating a ' deal.” I gather the mind 


of the Executive of the Union will determine them to 
stand aloof until the emergence of a Bill dealing with the 
matter. This is the wisest course. The N.U.T. will then 
have a free hand to criticise and seck to secure the removal 
of objectionable clauses. 

Just now there appears to be a desire in some quarters 
to depreciate the work of the primary schools. A long 
letter signed “ Investigator " has appeared describing as 
'" facts " a condition of affairs which if they were true 
would be a serious indictment of primary school teachers. 
Also, Bishop Welldon has returncd to the attack. The 
good Bishop thinks teachers should not concern themselves 
with such things as their pecuniary interests. Their sole 
concern should be the good of the community. In order 
to persuade them this is the right attitude he attacks 
vigorouslv the results of their work. 

Mr. Cove (President N.U.T.) and Mr. E. J. Sainsbury 
(Vice-president N.U.T.) have been to the Hague to represent 
the Union at the International Peace Congress. 

The L.C.C. will probablv decide that as from a given date 
no married woman teacher shall be eligible for appointment 
to the London service. There is not likely to be any 
interference with the tenure of married women teachers 
already in the service. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE MANAGERS. 


The Question of Home Lessons. 

One hundred managers attended the recent mecting at 
the County Hall, Lord Gorell presiding. At the sugestion 
of Mrs. Anstey it was decided to ask the L.C.C. to record 
on the school honours boards the names of all children who 
have won scholarships, even if, on account of medical or 
family reasons, any scholarships are not subsequently 
taken up. 

An interesting discussion arose on a proposition by Mrs. 
Bowen that home lessons should be abolished or consider- 
ably shortened. Some speakers referred to the hardship 
inflicted bv requiring the older girls to do homework rather 
than help their harassed mothers in household affairs ; 
others to the lack of facilities for effective homework in 
crowded tenements. The general opinion of the repre- 
sentative managers, however, was that there was much to 
be said for a reasonable amount of homework, and that the 
subiect was one which might be safely left to the discretion 
of the headmaster and headmistress. 

Lord Gorell, responding to an invitation to give an 
address on the probable effect upon education of the general 
election, said that he would endeavour to do so without 
introducing political controversy. The Labour Party paid 
the greatest attention to education, and he recalled 
a remark made by Mr. J. H. Thomas when he (Lord Gorell) 
formed one of a deputation to Mr. H. A. L. Fisher on the 
question of a central library for students that ‘ everything 
which helped to educate democracy was vital." Among 
some Conservatives there was still a tendency tc take the 
view that '' people should not be educated above their 
station." He ventured to say that he did not think educa- 
tion would do better in the hands of Mr. Bonar Law and 
Mr. Wood than in those of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Fisher. He had been speaking to Mr. Lloyd George before 
coming to that meeting, and Mr. Lloyd George had said, 
" Please tell the Representative Managers that there is 
nothing at the present time more vital than education," 
Lord Gorell concluded bv hoping that education would in 
time be elevated to that detachment from politics which 
was now given to foreign affairs, and that gradually the 
nation would see that education was so vital as to necessitate 
its being placed beyond the reach of party concerns. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers' Council. 


At a meeting of the Council on Friday, December 15th, 
Lord Gorell presided for the first time, being introduced to 
the members by Sir Walter Durnford, Provost of King's 
College, Cambridge, and Honorarv Treasurer of the Council. 
Sir Walter spoke of Lord Gorell's former association with 
educational journals, and his more recent work as head of 
the Army Education Scheme. 

During the formal business it was pointed out that the 
Council has now been working for ten years, and that during 
this period nearly 74,000 teachers have applied for registra- 
tion. A preliminary discussion followed as to the evidence 
to be submitted to the Committee on Superannuation. A 
complete statement will be prepared and submitted to the 
Council in January. 

In connection with certain events affecting teachers and 
arising out of the recent General Election, the following 
resolution, passed at a previous meeting of the Council, 
may be of interest :— 

“ The Council is of opinion that, inasmuch as teachers 
are citizens with all the obligations and liberties of 
citizens, they should have a recognised right to express 
themselves in public on all questions, whether contro- 
versial or not. The Council believes, however, that this 
rght is subject to certain limitations arising from the 
nature of a teacher's work. Teachers should hold 
themselves in honour bound to remember that they 
cannot at any time or in any place entirely divest them- 
selves of their official position ; and when taking part in 
public controversy they should aim at winning adherents 
by the use of argument based on accurate information 
rather than by displaving the vehemence of mere 
partisans. In school it is well that they should avoid 
matters of current political controversy, but, if such 
matters do arise and are discussed, teachers should 
confine themselves to the statement of essential facts, 
and to the presentation in as fair as manner a possible of 
both sides, or all sides, of the question. It cannot be 
too clearly stated that for a teacher to seek to influence 
the opinions of his pupils on such questions by anything 
approaching party propaganda is a gross abuse of his 
peculiar and confidential position, and a transgression 
of the unwritten law of the profession.” 


Conferences. 


The National Union of Teachers is holding a special 
conference on Friday, December 29th, for the purpose of 
considering a proposed all-round '' voluntary " reduction 
of salaries by 5 per cent. With this additional gathering 
the end of 1922 and the beginning of 1923 will see the 
majority of teachers' organisations in council. The pro- 
gramme of the January Annual Conferences is extremely 
interesting, and the president of the vear, Sir Michael 
Sadler, is taking an unusually active share in the meetings, 
besides addressing a gathering of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association. The National Union of Women Teachers are 
holding their Conference in Cardiff, where they have 
arranged a pleasant round of social functions and an 
exhibit of an educational film as relicfs from the more 
strenuous business of discussing equal pay and kindred 
subjects. 


The Education Guild. 


Owing to the delay in the publication of the Consultative 
Committee's Report on the differentiation of curricula for 
boys and girls in secondary schools, the discussion to be 
opened by Principal Barker at King's College has been 
postponed. It will, however, be held as soon as possible 
after the issue of the Report. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Women Students at Cambridge. 


The Syndicate on Statute A and the conferring of titles 
and degrees on women students have issued a report, 
making certain modifications on their previous report. 
Research students at Newnham and Girton are to be 
regarded as supernumerary, and a women student who is 
“allowed the ordinary ” shall be qualified for the title of 
degree. Thesyndicate has again considered the advisability 
of introducing a regulation formallv admitting women to 
instruction in the university, but have refrained from com- 
plicating the suggested ordinances by introducing one at 
this stage. This, however, is without prejudice to any 
future amendment to the proposed regulations. They pass 
on to the Library Syndicate the question of the use of the 
University Library by women students—a matter not 
within their own province. 


Rhodes Scholars. 


The number cf Rhodes scholars in residence during 
1921-22 was three hundred— 156 from the British Empire 
and 144 from the United States of America. The Faculties 
and Law heads the list with ninety-eight students, natural 
science (including medicine) coming next with sixty-six. 
The Academic vear 1923-24 starts with 262 Rhodes scholars 
in residence, in addition to seven ex-scholars. Appoint- 
ments to the 1924 scholarships will be made during 1923. 
Though the value of the scholarship has been for the 
present increased by a bonus of £50, even with this addition 
the expenses of a full year cannot be covered, and holders 
need to be prepared to supplement it by another £50 a year. 


Southport's Scholarships. 


Miss Hartley, daughter of the late Sir William Hartley, 
has presented four University Scholarships for the use of 
students who have attended the Municipal Secondary 
Schools of Southport. This is an excellent way of marking 
her period of office as Mavor. The scholarships are of the 
value of /60 per annum, and are to be awarded equally 
among boys ard girls. 


* Service wherever rendered.” 

Mr. J. Jones asked the President the other day in Parlia- 
ment whether he was aware that teachers engaged in 
Secondary Schools in this country who happened to have 
served some of their time in Irish schools were not allowed 
to count this Irish service in fixing their salaries. Mr. Wood 
rcplied that the Burnham Report permitted recognition of 
service in an Irish Secondary School where the local 
Authority was satisfied of its standard of efficiency. The 
Burnham Report, it is true, allowed many things— but the 
Board by circular disallowed some of them, and this among 
them, if our memory serves us. The particular circular on 
this point was discussed in the December, 1921, issue of 
the EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


School Medical Service : Payment by Parents. 

The Cheltenham Committee are not in favour of pay- 
ments by parents for the medical treatment of their children. 
The Medical Committee were unanimously of the opinion 
that the work of the school medical service would be 
hampered by payment being demanded.- The question of 
pavment in cases of operations for adenoids is to be con- 
sidered further with representatives of the hospitals, 
where such cases are sent. The BARKING Committee, 
however, at their last meeting have adopted the report of 
their sub-committee, recommending that free treatment be 
provided only for children whose parents’ income is below 
certain points after paying rent, viz., 25s. where number 
in family is two ; 30s. for three ; 35s. for four; and 40s. 
for five or more. i 
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PERSONAL 


Professor J. L. Brierly. 

Mr. James Leslie Brierly, B.C.L., M.A., All Souls College, 
has been elected Chichele Professor of International Law 
and Diplomacy. Mr. Brierly is Professor of Law at Man- 
chester University, and was formerly a Fellow of Trinity 
and Fellow of All Souls. 


The First Headmaster of Stowe. 

Mr. J. F. Roxburgh, M.A., sixth form master at Lancing 
College, has been selected as headmaster for Stowe school, 
the new public school to be started at Stowe House, the 
former home of the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
near Buckingham. 

Mr. Roxburgh is a Scotsman, thirty-four years of age, 
and was educated at Charterhouse and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took a first in Classics. He also went 
to the University of Paris, where he obtained the degree of 
L. es L. (avec mention). Since 1911 he has been sixth- 
form master at Lancing College. During the War Mr. 
Roxburgh served with the Royal Engineers in France ; 
he was with them in the last advance, and was mentioned 
in despatches. He is the author of a small book, entitled 
“The Poetic Procession.”’ 


Fellowships at King’s. 

Dean Inge and Sir Sidney Frederick Harmer, director of 
the Natural: History department of the British Museum, 
have been elected to honorary Fellowships at King's 
College, Cambridge. 


Sir Henry Miers. 

The Court of the University of Manchester has passed a 
unanimous resolution extending the engagement of Sir 
Henry Miers as Vice-Chancellor beyond the age limit 
prescribed by its regulations. The Manchester Guardian 
says: ‘ That Sir Henry Miers is even nearing an age at 
which he would cease to be the best Vice-Chancellor that 
the University of Manchester could possibly obtain would 
not enter the head of anvone who knows the tireless in- 
tellectual energy, freshness, and alertness which he adds 
to uncommonly prolonged bodily vigour and activity ” 


Schoolmaster and Explorer. 
= Mr. G. H. Leigh-Mallory, who is lecturing on the second 
ascent of Mount Everest, was a master at Charterhouse 
School prior to joining the expedition to climb Mount 
Everest. 

At the end of this year Mr. Leigh-Mallory is sailing for 
the United States, where much interest has been shown in 
the two expeditions to the summit of Mount Everest. 


Miss Winifred Mercier. 

Miss Winifred Mercier, Principal of Whitelands Training 
College, and formerly Director of Studies at Girton, has 
been nominated by the Training College Association to 
succeed Professor John Adams as the representative on 
the Teachers Registration Council. 


Obituary. 

Among the deaths announced during December were 
those of Miss Isabel Cleghorn, the first woman President 
of the N.U.T.; Sir Norman Moore, a former President of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and the historian of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital; Mr. Charles Lowry, until 
recently Headmaster of Tonbridge School; and Sir Isaac 
Bayley Balfour, Professor of Botany at Edinburgh since 
1888. 


NOTES. 


SOME APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. William Davis, M.A., has been appointed to the 
Professorship of the Textiles Department of University 
College, Nottingham. 

Miss Barratt, D.Sc., A.R.C.S., Lecturer at the Imperial 
College of Science, has been appointed Principal of Swanley 
Horticultural College. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Russian as a School Subject. 

Lord Emmott, presenting the prizes to the boys of 
Leigh Grammar School, said the school had specialised 
in making Russian one of the languages taught. Russia 
would probably be a great factor in the world's history 
before very long, and a great many boys who learnt Russian 
would reap the reward of their labour. | 


The W. H. Hudson Memorial. | 

There will be general approval of the forms decided on 
for the W. H. Hudson memorial. A stone monument is to 
be set in or near one of the sanctuaries in a London park, 
Professor Rothernstein’s portrait of Hudson is to be 
bought for the National Portrait Gallery, and the money 
left after these things are accomplished is to be used for 
the preservation of bird life. 


Another Lock-out. 

Huntingdon Education Authority’s offer to continue 
paying teachers on the provisional minimum scale for a 
further period of twelve months having been refused, the 
Authority have decided to give all the teachers three 
months’ notice. 

The provisional minimum scale is of course below the 
rate agreed upon by the Burnham Committee, and the 
Authoritv's “ offer " is merely a proposal to go on paying 
teachers less than their due. 

Royal Asiatic Society Prizes. 

Lord Chalmers, president of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
presented the nineteenth annual award of the Public 
Schools Gold Medal for the best essay on an Indian historica! 
subject to Mr. S. Lotbiniére, of Eton College, and the book 
prize to Mr. S. K. Noakes, of Merchant Taylors' School. He 
mentioned that the medal had been won once by seven 
schools—Rugbv, Harrow, Marlborough, Bishop's Stortford, 
Dulwich, Shrewsbury, and Westminster. Denstone College 
had won the medal thrce times and Merchant Taylors four, 
while the present made the fifth award to Eton. 


The True Blue. 

In the memoirs of Ladv Palmerston just published is a 
letter from her brother (1839) describing national] education 
as '" madness," and the penny post as “ a humbug, and an 
expensive onc." But he did not carry his objection to 
innovation so far as the Lady Sufheld of the time who, 
living at Ganton Park, Norfolk, had to suffer the indignity of 
seeing the railway intrude on her demesnes. This enabled 
the post to reach her house at seven a.m. instead of two in 
the afternoon; but so irreconcilable was the grand dame 
that she refused to allow the letters to be delivered till the 
accustomed hour. 


SOME SAYINGS. 
Lord Balfour. - 
It would be a most intolerable world if everybody spent 
their time hunting for first principles. It would be a world, 
among other things, that would probably starve.” 


Mr. Arnold Bennett. 

“The chances are a hundred to one that the school- 
master knows much better than the parent how to get the 
best out of a given child.”’ 


Miss Grace Hadow. 

“ A Dora Copperfield at seventeen, biting the end of her 
pencil and making a muddle of her household accounts, 
might be rather charming and appealing. At twenty-seven 
years of age she was apt to be irritating, and at thirty-seven 
she might think herself lucky if she had not driven her 
husband to drink." 


The Rev. Ronald F. W. Fletcher, B.A., formerly scholar 
of Lincoln College, has been appointed tutor and chaplain 
of St. Edmund Hall. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


The ‘* Equal Pay ” Fallacy. 
A REPLY. 


May Ervant's argument against the cry for “ Equal Pay’ 
proceeds along the lines of mere assertion. The one strong point 
made in her article is the '" The teacher should fight, not for pay 
for so much work, but for a salarv liberal enough to free him 
from financial worries." Agreed, but are we to include only 
' him," i.e., the man teacher. For surely the woman, too, needs 
the same freedom from financial worries as the man. 


Take a very simple instance of the injustice of unequal pay: 
No one would think of suggesting that as members of Parliament 
Lady Astor and Mrs. Wintringham should receive less than the 
recognised £400 a year as salary. Yet it is considered quite just 
to offer a woman teacher less than a man—-even to the extent of 
£120 a year. 


In her first paragraph Miss Ervant states- -and it is a most 
sweeping generalisation—“ those who call loudest for equal pay 
are generally the drones or the incapable." This reply may be 
countered most effectively by the far truer statement that : 
'" Every claim for improved pay and conditions of life during the 
last hundred years advanced by workers of all kinds could have 
been met by the same weak and futile retort.’ 


The article goes on : '' What two persons ever did work exactly 
equal in value ? " Of course no two persons ever did. None 
would make so wild a claim. But obviously this argument cuts 
both ways ; for who shall say that the man teacher does better 
work (it is quality that counts) than the woman teacher ? And 
if not, what virtue in him demands better pay ? 


The qualifications required of the College student--man or 
woman —arc identical; University examinations for degrees are 
identical for men and women ; hours and conditions of work are 
identical. What an injustice, then, to claim for man the greater 
salary. 


The whole of the second paragraph returns upon the writer. 
Miss Ervant admits that ‘‘ clerks, doctors, Cabinet Ministers 
all receive fees or salaries for the post they fll. It is tacitly 
assumed that if they are worthy of their position they are worthy 
of the accompanying emolument. Who has ever heard of the 
lady doctor's demanding a lower fce than her male colleague ? 


In the third paragraph occurs a reference to a '' vast body of 
women teachers who argue . that because men and women 
in the teaching profession do equal work they should receive 
equal pav " which, says the writer, " must ever remain a matter 
of opinion." Apparently the argument is that, as men have 
arranged the salaries upon the theory that their work is the more 
valuable, thev should be allowed to remain undisturbed in their 
possession of their citadel. In other words: “ Whatever is, is 
right.” 


But an objection to that—provided by the very arguments of 
the writer herself-—is that in matters of teaching work, the work 
of moulding the character and educating the mind, no comparison 
can be made. Why then allow the men to make it---tacitly-—by 
granting them their claim for superior salaries. For they have no 
other claim to higher pay (as will be proved in a moment) until 
the whole basis of society is changed and until the State recog- 
nises fully—as it has begun to do in microscopic measure in 
Income Tax exemptions—the claim of the family to the support 
of the entire State and not of any one class of workers. 


“The best supplementary teachers are of greater value as 
teachers than the poorest certificated teachers." Where does 
this assertion lead us? Has not a Burnham Committee estab- 
lished a scale of salaries based upon qualifications ? That is just 
what the women claim. Why, then, do the men—-with no greater 
qualifications— demand greater pav than the women ? How, I 
would ask, do they (the men) establish their claim to superior 
value as educationists. They. like Miss Ervant, do not 
establish any claim ; they merely assert it. Asa member of the 
Schoolmasters’ Association replied to me: ‘ Equal Pay, we all 
admit, is all right in principle ; but it is not expedient.” 


That parrot call of expediency has been used to justify some of 


the most appalling crimes in the history of civilisation ! e.g., the 
sweating system. 


Consider this: '' If women teachers succeed in convincing the 
country that women are more valuable than men, a lowering of 
salaries must inevitably follow." Surely by no stretch of imagina- 
tion can one see a particle of logical reasoning in such a wild 
statement. It is not even a truthful protasis. Women do not 
want to convince the country that they are more valuable 
teachers than men. ‘That is plainly a wilful mis-statement of 
facts. 


The writer goes on: '' Men's salaries have to be adjusted on 
the assumption that most of them have to maintain families." 
Now let us free our minds from cant of this kind. po on carth 
does the South Wales miner keep his family on his /2 per week ? 
His wage, surely, has not been arrived at on this principle ! 
And if it has, why is not /2 per week the maximum of the 
Burnham Scale ? Does the teacher's family belong to a higher 
plane of humanity than that of the South Wales miner ? What 
a ridiculous assertion this is! When is this lie to be finally 
quashed ? 


Now let us turn the writer's arguments loose upon her own 
theories. Jf salaries are arranged upon the assumption that 
the man has a family, surely the logical consequence is that the 
bachelor or the married man with no dependent children (and 
51 per cent. of all the men in Great Britain come under this 
category) should receive the same pay with a woman and /ess 
than the married man with, say, three dependent children. 


Of course the argument now will be that the married man has 
his wife to keep in any case. This can be disposed of in two ways. 
First: the man voluntarily, for his own comfort. (let us again 
candidly rid our minds of cant) took to himself a wife in full 
knowledge of the pay he was receiving. Should he saddle the 
unmarried woman (who probably is herself yearning in vain for 
the full joy of marriage) with the duty of sacrificing her well- 
earned luxuries (?) to help to support A/s family ? That is what 
he seeks to do. Said one of them to me: " There's a fixed 
amount available for salaries (another fallacy, by the way). 
If the woman gets any more, I shall get less than I should. 
I won't agree to Equal Pay." My reply was: "' Join issues with 
the women. Fight for better salaries and conditions for both.” 


Again the childless married man has not only the comfort, 
the love, and companionship of his wife, he has a devoted keeper 
of his house. The unmarried woman has all the disadvantages 
of single life--probably in rooms, with a landlady " doing for 
her "—-and the same expenses as the bachelor in the same 
condition. Surely, even with " Equal Pay ” the disadvantages 
of an essentially /onely life in '' digs " outweighs the happiness of 
the married man with his home-comforts. For there is no woman 
or man who prefers at heart to live unmarried. ` 


“ Salaries under the system of Equal Pay must tend to descend 
towards the level of women's wages in tasks such as dressmaking 
and millinery, which are peculiarly their own," says your 
correspondent. This betrays muddled thinking. 


Firstly : Why will they tend to descend ? Surely they will be 
dependent on the supply of first class brains. And such supply 
is necessarily limited. 


Secondly: Why are dressmaking and millinery peculiarly 
their own, except in so far as a servile Victorian society has made 
these trades customary for women ? And why do their rates of 
pav create a system perilously near to a sweating system, except 
as a vicious circle of big salespeople keeps wholesale prices low 
and retail prices 500 and 600 per cent. above them ? 


Thirdly: Men should think highly enough of their own 
mothers and sisters— with /rue, not false, chivalrv-—to realise 
that their mothers and their sisters (unless ill-educated, in the 
broad sense) were, or are, as capable as themselves, in their own 
way in occupations other than ‘ millinery and dressmaking.” 


Finally : a great struggle has begun. The only way to face it 
is for man to join forces unselfishly and with an open mind with 
the noble body of women who are being cruelly maligned and 
allowed to fight unselfishly a lone hand. They will find that 
woman's interests are man's interests also—bound inextricably 
together. Assuredly the man who selfishly betrays the cause of 
the woman now is laying up a grievous burden for future vears. 


35, Rosenau Road, Y'ours, 
Battersea, S. W. 11. ARTHUR PAYNE. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


NOTES ON RECENT PUBLICATIONS—EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Exit Mrs. Gamp. 


Some years ago there was issued a notable book entitled 
" Common Sense in Education." It was written by Mr. 
P. A. Barnett, one of the most distinguished of the Board's 
Inspectors of Schools, whose official duties were carried 
out in the light of a profound knowledge of educational 
principles and mitigated—-alike for those whom he in- 
spected and for himself—by an agreeable wit and pleasant 
fancy. Now comes to me a volume written by Mr. 
Barnett's daughter, Charis Barnett (Mrs. Sydney Franken- 
burg), and entitled ‘‘ Common Sense in the Nursery." It 
is published by Christophers at six shillings net. Let me 
say at once that the title is not merely a daughterly tribute 
but a true description of the book itself. Nothing half so 
good has been written to aid the young mother. Most 
books on this topic are cither over-maudlin or over-medical. 
The former class will wallow in gush about the pretty ways 
of children, and the latter will brood in gloomy fashion over 
their physical perils. Concerning one widely read book of 
advice to mothers a successful family doctor told me that 
the growth of his extensive and lucrative practice was 
greatly helped by the injudicious reading of the book by 
young mothers, coupled with their equally injudicious 
reading of clinical thermometers. 


The painful truth is that young mothers are not endowed 
by nature with common sense in regard to the treatment 
of their offspring. Even the instinct to protect them may 
operate harmfully under the artificial conditions of modern 
life. Like others of our instincts it needs guidance and 
occasional repression. It must, in fact, be tempered by 
acquired knowledge and careful training. The writer of 
“ Common Sense in the Nursery ’’ combines these in unique 
fashion, for she is an M.A. of Oxford (Somerville), a trained 
nurse, a certificated midwife, and the mother of two 
robust boys. At her home on the Lancashire coast she 
conducts an Infant Welfare Centre, and gives practical 
help to the mothers of the neighbourhood. From this 
wealth of knowledge and experience are drawn the excellent 
counsels of her book, beginning with the anxieties and 
perils of birth, and leading on to the early training of the 
child. On this latter point her advice should be studied 
carefully by all teachers of infants, including especially 
those '' motherly women " who are being substituted for 
qualified teachers in London. The chapter on '' General 
Management " might indeed be incorporated forthwith in 
all books of `“ school method," for most of its precepts are 
of general application, such as: '' Give as few orders as 
possible." ‘“ The knowledge of what to expect is the 
strongest element in a child's comfortable trust in grown- 
ups." “ One of the great aims of education should be to 
make a child as independent as possible of the service of 
others."' 


The first reading of this book may leave the impression 
that the advice is too strictly worded, and that there is not 
due allowance for difference in temperament among 
mothers. But such criticism is met when we remember 
that books for young cricketers, for example, must treat of 
the ordinary case and ignore the special difficulties of the 
batsman with a stiff knee. When the general rules are 
thoroughly apprehended and have become part of the 
texture ot the mind we can go forward easily and con- 
fidently among our special difficulties. I hope that 
" Common Sense” will enter every nursery and infant 
school. SILAS BIRCH 


REVIEWS. 
Education. 
THINKING: by Fred Casey. (Labour Publishing Company. 
4s. 6d. net.) 


The sub-title describes this book as an introduction to the 
History and Science of Thinking. The work as a whole is well 
done, and is suited to the needs of the public the author has in 
view. He is prejudiced against the orthodox academic spirit, 
and yet the earlier part, dealing with the history of thought, 
is itself quite up to academic standard, and most of it would be 
found quite useful by a student preparing for an academic 
examination. Mr. Casey expressly disclaims any pretentions 
to originality in his book, beyond the introduction of certain 
diagrams and ''a few opinions at the end of each part." The 
diagrams are eminently academic, and do not really do much to 
clear up matters. But the text itself is admirably clear, so 
long as it keeps to the academic plane. It is when he gets into 
the region of '' proletarian science" that the author gets a 
little obscure. His habit of interlarding the text with ex- 
planatory parentheses distracts the reader familiar with philo- 
sophical terms, but is perfectly justifiable in a work that appeals 
to intelligent but not well-read people. No teacher can find 
fault with a writer who insists on making himself understood. 
I do not think, however, that he is right in suppressing references 
to authorities, as he deliberately does. His argument that it 
“would only burden the book" is not good enough, for the 
ordinary labour reader is a very argumentative person and 
dearly loves to quote an authority. 

Part II deals with Logic, or the Science of Understanding. 
This, too, is well done from the popular standpoint, but no 
academic student would be sell advised to trust to this part 
in preparing for examination. To one familiar with logic the 
interest of the second part lies mainly in the examples of its 
application. These are largely drawn from the usual fields 
that interest labour, and will fail to satisfy the academic mind. 
But though the subject matter of the applications is treated 
from a definite point of view, it cannot be said that the argu- 
ments are unfair. The book is a live one and commends itself 
even to those who are not enamoured of proletarian science. 
The more books of this kind published by the Labour people 
the better for all who earnestly desire economic and political 
peace. 


SUGGESTION AND MENTAL ANALYSIS: by William Brown. 
(University of London Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The fact that a second edition of this book has been called for 
within three months of its first appearance is an excellent 
testimonial to the value of the work. There has naturally been 
little call for changes within such a short time. Yet Dr. Brown 
has not only made certain small changes in the wording of some 
passages where reviewers had found obscurity, but he has 
added a complete chapter calling attention to the need for 
further unbiassed investigation, and making clear the need of 
specialised training in neurology and psychiatry for the practice 
of psycho-therapy. The great number of people who have 
shown keen interest in the work of M. Coué will here find all the 
material necessary to come to a just conclusion with regard to 
the claims of the method of auto-suggestion. 


A SuNDAY SCHOOL IN UroriA: by Rev. 
(Macmillan. 5s. net.) 

The title raises expectations of something more exciting than 
the text supplies, for the book turns out to be a sober, straight- 
forward text-book for the use of Sunday School people. Mr. 
Braley's long and varied experience added to his wide reading 
give a guarantee of the thoroughness of the work, while the 
spirit in which it is written leaves nothing to be desired. There 
is little here that is new to the expert, but there is much that will 
prove of great value to Sunday school teachers and superin- 
tendents. The book is divided into three parts, the first dealing 
with psychology, the second with pedagogy and lesson-prepara- 
tion, while the third takes the form of an appendix that deals 
with syllabuses, discipline, punishments, the superintend 
and psycho-analysis. The final chapter is evidently introduced 
to meet the insistent demands that Sunday school teachers, 


E. F. Braley. 
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like all other teachers, are making for information on the 
mysterious realm of the unconscious. All the rest of the 
psychology in the text is sound and orthodox-—with occasional 
lapses as in the matter of defining involuntary attention—and 
the same may be said of the pedagogy. There is a sad lack of 
references. Is Mr. Braley right in giving Bishop Dupanloup 
'" prophetic insight?” Should not the Bishop have looked 
backward for the origin of his saying. Itis certainly an error 
to give Quick the credit of the aphorism *'' To learn by heart 
is not to know." What does Mr. Braley want us to understand 
by ''the bear gardens that pass for Sunday schools are not 
only innocuous but positively harmful ? ” Perhaps the printer 
is to blame here: we are sure he is at fault in the Latin blunder 
on page 205. Though himself a clergyman, the author does 
not overestimate the value of clerical teaching, since he tells 
us that ‘ After all, an ounce of mother is worth a ton of parson.” 
There is no index. C. Cu, 


Robb. 


THE CHARM OF TEACHING CHILDREN : 
(Gay and Hancock. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Robb, who is one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools in Scotland, 
comes as a very welcome recruit to that band of enthusiastic 
teachers—such as Mr. Bailey, of Liverpool, and Mr. William 
Platt, of ‘‘ The Joy of Education "—that boldly raise the banner 
of optimism in teaching. The book consists of a series of 
. essays that to the cursory reader appear to be disconnected, 
but the more thoughtful will find underlying the whole a unity 
that is only partially indicated by the fanciful titles of the 
chapters. The book belongs to the class of '' The Daydreams 
of a Schoolmaster," and is not unworthy to rank with that 
classic of our profession. I do not know how old Mr. Robb is, 
but I gather from his final chapter that he has reached the 
Pisgah stage, and is entitled to look back on a long record of 
good work. H.M. Inspectors have as a class a very easy descent 
into anecdotage. It seemed a perquisite of their profession to 
become expert raconteurs. Mr. Robb is not an exception so 
far as skill is concerned, but he stands outside the usual circle 
by the fact that he does not tell stories for the sake of telling 
them. All his tales—and they are many— play a definite part 
in the text: they illustrate something. Further, a large per- 
centage of them are fresh. But the book does not depend for 
its charm on the stories it contains. The easy, hopeful atmos- 
phere of the whole is very refreshing in these days when '' The 
Curse of Education" represents quite a large group of pessi- 
mistic books on our subject. Mr. Hobb wisely avoids foot 
notes and solemn references in his book, but now and again it 
would be better if he mentioned names that deserve honour. 
For example, he rightly gives the names of Mr. George Sampson 
and Mr. Greening Lamborn as guides in the teaching of English. 
Why then does he omit the name of Mr. €. T. Smith when 
referring on page 127 to the wonderful musical work done on 
the Isle of Dogs? One slip occurs on page 57, where talking 
of story-telling he says: '' Though Miss Sophie Bryant has 
written a book which will help those who wish to learn the art.” 
The reference is obviously to the American authoress Sara Cone 
Bryant and her two books, ** How to Tell Stories to Children," 
and “ Stories to Tell to Children." 

Teachers will revel in this unusual, stimulating, and whole- 
some volume. J. ^. 


(Herbert Jenkins. 5s. 


by William 


A DOoMINIE ABROAD: 
net.) 

Those acquainted with ‘ A Dominie's Log" and its suc- 
cessors will have a very fair idea of what to expect in a “ Neill" 
book. Here the Dominie is engaged in starting an International 
School on “ free Neill" principles, and talking about psychology 
between and in the paragraphs. One could place all teachers, 
according to their judgments on this book, jn a kind of time- 
chart, where they would make a line of dots and clusters of 
dots, running from the ideals of, say, the later Middle Ages to 
those of the 20th-2Ist century. Mr. Neill, of course, lies well 
into the future, 

The book is very readable. A Neill book could hardly be 
otherwise—unless you have a really good healthy anti-Ncill 
complex. But if the “ new psychology " bores or annoys you 
then the book will annoy and bore you ; for the new psychology 
is Mr. Neill’s pet obsession. Thus: 

' Yet another example was the case of the unknown man 
who, last summer, mutilated the cushions of London 'buses. 
I recall reading that the only 'buses damaged were those going 
west. Going west, as the army knew, means death; a motor 
'bus is a vehicle propelled without horses, f.e., a means of 


by A. S. Neill. 
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progression without the animal, or, again, a vehicle propelled by 
spirit—a heavenly vehicle. I think that the cushion stood for 
mother's breast, and because the man's sexual love had remained 
fixated at the infantile stage, he continued to go west in a 
sexless vehicle; in other words, he unconsciously sought rclief 
from sex in death. Here Frau Doctor reminds me that the 
'buses mutilated were the ones that ran from Liverpool Street 
to Shepherd's Bush. Pool = water = desire; shepherd = saviour 
= God." 

To anyone innocent of Freud and psycho-analysis, this is 
mere drivel. Moreover, it lends itself to jovous travesty. 
“Liver: (a) seat of painful aches, symbolising unhappiness ; 
hence, a death symbol. The cushion-stabber was evidently 
trying to pay out his own troublesome liver. Alternatively, 
Liver (b), a mythical and mystical bird appearing in the Liver- 
pool coat of arms (as a result of a crude etymological guess) 
and nowhere else. A bird that never was. A bird of dreams 
and mysteries and Celtic twilights (Liverpool has been well 
named the capital of Wales). Hence the bird symbolises the 
desire of far-off things, e.g., death or the methods of some 
psycho-analysts.”’ 

But the Dominie is thoroughly interesting and suggestive : 
so, by the way, is the new psychology. And his notes on the 
national-internationalism of his international-national school 
are worthy of the attention of our (a) jingoes and (b) pacifists. 
R. J. 
INDIVIDUAL OCCUPATIONS IN THE THREE R’s: by nins 

A. Bone. (Pitman and Sons, Ltd.) 

Infant teachers who have already some practical experience 
of individual work will find this book extremely helpful. While 
no system of grading is worked out, there are many suggestions 
which an enthusiastic teacher will be able to develop to suit the 
needs of her particular school. ‘The illustrations are exceptionally 
clear and artistic, though as Miss Rone herself says, it is un- 
fortunate that the clement of colour could not be introduced 
because of the additional cost to the printing. The biblio- 
graphy for infants' schools will be of great value to teachers in 
isolated rural schools. From the point of view of the Local 
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COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS 2 /- 
FOR PUPILS UP TO SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE / 
In Murby's New Smaller Scripture Manuals. ° 
II SamueLt. By Dr. WAbE and Rev. J. H. WADE. 
St. MATTHEW, } By ‘Gate Acts, Vol.i. I-XviI. 
ST. MARK,ST. LUKE. f Dr. KNapp. | THE Acts, Vol. ii. XII-XXVIII. 


COMMENTARIES for HIGHER SCRIPTURE STUDY 


In Murby's New Larger Scripture Manuals. 
II SAMUEL.  4/- net. By Dr. Wabe and Rev. J. H. WADE. 


ST. MARK, 2/6 net. By : 
Sr. LUKE, 4/- net. Dr. IXNAPP. } Tne Acts. 4/- net. 


** There is no series of Commentaries in existence better fitted to furnish the 
Senior student with the knowledge he needs than Murby’s new Larger Scripture 
Manuals; and there is no series bettér adapted to the mind of the Junior pupil than 
the same publishers’ new Smaller Scripture Manuals.” — Expository Times. 
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MACMILLAN'S NEW LIST. 


PART III JUST PUBLISHED. 
OUR HELLENIC HERITAGE. 


James, M.A. 2 vols. 
Vol. I, 6s. net. 
Part II: 
Part III: 
4s. 6d. 


“A charming introduction to early Greek history... .. I am sure that 
books of this kind will do more than anything else to keep alive general interest 
in ancient Greece, and make it possible to preserve Greek civilization as a 
subject in educational programmes.'' — Prof. p B. BURY. 


THIRD EDITION. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. An Essay on the 
Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Education from 
600 to 300 B.C. By KENNETH J. FREEMAN, Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by M. J. RENDALL, 
LL.D. With a Preface by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.Doc. 
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S. Way, D.Litt. ros. 6d. net. 
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A DICTIONARY OF APPLIED PHYSICS. 
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Education Authority no praise is too high for the very practical 
chapter on the making of apparatus where the thousand and one 
things of common life, which have served their original purpose, 
are adapted to the educational needs of the little children. 
O. E. 
STORIES OF THE VICTORIAN WRITERS: by Mrs. Hugh Walker. 
(Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Walker has had the happy idea of giving an account of 
some of the great Victorians from a standpoint that will arouse 
the interest of the young. Having at her disposal all the material 
in her husband's standard work on The Literature of the Victorian 
Era, she has no difficulty in getting just the sort of subject matter 
necessary for her purpose. Of this she makes excellent use. 
All the reliable stories of the youth of the great Victorians are 
presented against an entirely suitable background, so that 
instruction is communicated in the most palatable way. The 
persons selected for treatment are Carlyle, Macaulay, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Browning, Mrs. Browning, Thackeray, Dickens, 
the Brontés, George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell. It is worth noting 
that while the text is written directly at the address of the young 
people there is no writing down, and grown-ups themselves can 
read these stories with pleasure and not without profit. We 
can strongly recommend the book for use in schools. 


English. 


MICHAEL FIELD: by Mary Sturgeon. (Harrap. 6s.) 

The remarkable plays and poems of ‘ Michael Field " are 
too little known to the general public. This book should stimulate 
interest in their work, which is worth studying for many reasons. 
They (the aunt and niece who collaborated under that name) 
wrote with real psychological insight of persons in history, 
many of whom are usually dismissed by students at once as being 
dull, or just wicked, and with an unquestionable touch of genius 
they made them live and move and have their being. 

Passion and power are present in their plays, notably in “Queen 
Mariamne " and “ Julia Domna,” to an extent which amazes 
us when we reflect that they wore written by two quiet maiden 
ladies ; in Victorian times, too, for the most part. 

The work of '' Michael Field ” is also interesting because of 
the extraordinary intimacy of collaboration which it exhibits. 
Katharine Bradley, the aunt, and Edith Cooper, the niece, did 
not know which of them had written any particular passage 
without hunting up the MS. of it. This is probably unique, and 
so is the length and fidelity of their '' fellowship." Katharine 
Bradley loved her niece (only sixteen vears her junior) from birth, 


studied with her, swore eternal fellowship with her, and, when ` 


Edith was dying, sedulously concealed her own agonising pain, 
lest the knowledge of it should augment her “ dear fellow’s ” 
sufferings. 

In spite, however, of all this interesting matter, there is 
something that repels us in '' Michael Field." There is a degree 
of self-consciousness about these ladies—a certain appreciation 
of themselves and each other, and an aloofness from common 
life—that is definitely antagonising to most people. One is left 
with the impression that perhaps the world thinks too little 
of ‘‘ Michael Field," because ' Michael Field " thought a little 
too much of her dual self. 

From the point of view of the educationist and psychologist, 
“ Michael Field ” possesses a further interest. Neither of them 
ever went to school, yet (like their affectionate and admiring 
friend, Browning) they became exceptionally highly educated 
and cultured personages, ardent scholars, and artists in living. 

C. H. B. 
STUDIES IN LITERATURE (Second Series): Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. (Camb. Univ. Press. 1922. I4s. net.) 

In “ familiar discourse," with no suggestion of academic 
authority, the Professor of English Literature delights his readers 
as erstwhile his hearers with the humour and wisdom of the man 
of the world. He treats of Chaucer and Shakespeare, of Milton, 
and, with a leap of three centuries, of the '' Victorian Age,” of 
which he puts up a spirited defence. 

Characteristically the Professor warns '' the cleverer ” of his 
hearers '' against thinking in periods, to despise this, that, or the 
other. Yes, and even more especially against sneering at the 
Victorian Age ; and this, not only because to sneer at our fathers 
is ungracious if not ungrateful, and no good ever came of bad 
manners. Every free man ought to test his parents' opinions ; 
.. . . but he should do so, I think, with tenderness, and a little 
compunction will do him no harm." 

A salutary hint ; followed up by some pungent criticism of 
“a briskly written book; artfully conceived and executed in 
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the spirit of detraction ; nicely adjusted to the hour ; and cleverest 
of all in that it probes Victoria's weakest, most feminine point— 
her adoration of her husband." Need we name the author ? 
It is three years since the first series of the '' Studies ” appeared ; 
it may be permitted to hope that at a shorter interval a third 
series will be granted in which to castigate perchance some 
fresh interlude of transitory detraction. S.T. HB, 


ENGLISH CRITICAL ESSAYS OF THE 19TH CENTURY. Selected and 
Edited with Notes by Edmund D. Jones. (Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1922. Gin. by 4in. 666 pp. India paper. 4s. net.). 

In compact form the compiler offers eighteen representative 
essays from 1800 to 1875, illustrating literary criticism in relation 
mainly to general principles and the theory of poetry, and com- 
prising examples of the best prose writers of that period. 


NATURALISM IN ENGLISH PoETRY: Stopford A. Brooke. The 
King’s Treasuries of Literature Series. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd.) 

These charming essays, printed from MS. of lectures delivered 
in 1902 at University College, London, describe the change in 
spirit, metre, and melody in English poetry between Dryden 
and Pope and the “ lyrical ballads” of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
They close with Shelley and Byron. 


History. 

THE ENCHANTED Past: True Stories of the Lands where 
Civilisation began. By Jeanette R. Hodgson. (Ginn 
and Co. 230 pp. 4s. net.) 

This is not really a book of '' stories," but rather of descrip- 
tions. It deals with the ancient Hindus, Egyptians, Chinese, 
Babylonians, Persians, Hebrews, Greeks, Romans. The method 
is to give in each case an account of the people and their lives, 
supplementing this with quotations from the national literatures. 
This last is the distinctive feature of the book, and a good deal 
of space is allotted to it. The book is well printed, well illus- 
trated, and the language is not too difficult for children. (The 
Aryan theory, be it myth or not, might have been omitted). 
But matter and method are rather too downright for the title. 

R 


HistoricaL ATLAS: by W. R. Shepherd, Professor of History 
in Columbia University, New York. Second revised edition. 
(University of London Press. 17s. 6d.) 

The 290 coloured maps of this volume, and its 94 pages of 
index, make it rather a cheap book, as books are now priced. 
Many of the maps are beyond the usual (and very useful) types— 
Europe about 1190, Europe in 1360, the Macedonian Empire, 
the Unification of Germany, and so forth. But we have also 
a map of the Great Schism, an Ecclesiastical Map of Medizval 
Europe, the Ground Plan of a Monastery, a Slave Map of the 
United States, and maps of medieval universities and rural 
deaneries. 

All this is to the good ; but there are two defects. In the first 
place, too much has been crowded into many of the maps (an 
old fault this), and the colour schemes have in some cases 
increased the difficulty of deciphering. The other defect has not 
the excuse of custom. It is that the date 1922 printed on the 
title-page does not fairly bear out its promise. The Colonies 
and Trade Routes Map gives the divisions of 1913, in Europe, 
in Africa, indeed, throughout. The map of '' Europe at the 
Present Time ” is a coloured pre-war map of Europe, with red 
lines superimposed to show (none too clearly) the post-war 
changes. And these red lines offer the only hint that things 
have happened since 1914. An historical atlas of 1922 should 
show less indifference to history. R. J. 


THE CAUSES OF THE WAP OF INDEPENDENCE: by Claude H. 
van Tyne, Professor of History in the University of Michigan. 
pp. 499. Index. (Constable. 21s. net.) 

This work is one of the signs of a new era. The old era was 
marked (among other things) by the amazement of American 
teachers visiting English schools and finding the "American ” 
case for the War of Independence put by English teachers. 
Some of the visitors had a little ditticulty in repressing a suspicion 
that the effect was a stage-managed one. For their own school- 
books were quite frankly anti-British, and not guiltless of 
suppressio vert. 

This, however, is not a school history. The present volume 
is the first of a series of three, and it covers the ground up to 
“ The First Bloodshed.” As such a work should do, it embodies 
the results of recent enquiries, and its general note and finding 
is indicated by the title of the last chapter: ‘ The Freest of 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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By E. Rirev, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.S.S., and J. RILey, B.Sc. 
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STAND No. 12, 
E.C.A. Conference Exhibition. 


An entirely new class-book, based on problems of the 
Teachers’ Edition : 


Text, Examples and Exercises, with Supplementary Notes and Answers, 2s. 6d. net. 
* An admirable method of teaching arithmetic; but a still more admirable method of teaching civics and creating a true sense of economic citizen- 


ship."—TiMESs EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


| ordinary citizen's every-day affairs. 


The British Isles of To-day 


being Vol. I of the Citizen of the World Geographies. 


By Prof. J. F. UNSTEAD. 


Write for Prospectus with Specimen pages. 


Crown 8vo, with 16 Special Maps. 


3s. net. 
Vol. II. EUROPE OF TO-DAY. By Prof. UNsrEAb. With 11 Special Maps. 4s. net. 
' A really excellent book . . . . should be in the hands of teachers of the subject in every type of school. We know of none better for lower forms. 


It might well become a standard." — EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Poems of To-day: Second Series 


Compiled by the ENGLISH ASSOCIATION, 


POEMS OF TO-DAY. First Series. 
Compiled by the ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 
Notes, 2s. net. 160th-170th Thousand. 


THE DAFFODIL POETRY BOOK 


In Two Parts, stiff covers, 1s. net each. 


By N. Catty. 3s. net. 


Compiled for younger scholars by ETHEL L. FowrrR, B.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; 
5th Impression. 


Uniform in style of issue and price with the First Series. 


Cloth, with Biographical Notes, 3s. 6d. net; stiff paper covers, without 


strong duxeen boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
24th-28th Thousand. 


The following have been adopted as Manuals in several leading Training Colleges. 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC: In Theory and Practice 
Including the beginnings of Algebra and Geometry. By M. Storr. 
A STUDY OF MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEORY and its Applications 


3s. 6d. net. 


With Diagrams. 


TRAINING IN APPRECIATION-—Art ; Literature ; Music 


| By N. Catty, E. WELCH, A. P. WHITEHEAD and M. STORR. 
3, Adam Street, London, W.C.2 


Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
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The New Teaching. Edited by JOHN ADAMS, 
M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., sometime Professor of Education in the 
University of London. 

Chapters are specially contributed by leading teachers dealing with the different 
subjects of the curriculum and the application of modern methods to their treatment. 

** This volume may be called without exaggeration a work of national importance. 
It should be an inspiration to teachers and a revelation to the public." —Observer. 

** Prof. Adams had brought together a first-rate team. . . . The book is a rich 
compendium for the teachcr."—7 he Times Educational Supplement. 


Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 


Group Tests of Intelligence. By PHILIP 
BOSWOOD BALLARD, M.A., D.Litt. Author of '' Mental 
Tests ” and “ Teaching the Mother Tongue." 


A full account of the more recent developments in the testing of intelligence, with 
particular reference to the various mcans of testing simultaneously a large number 
of children. 

This book will prove a most helpful one to every teacher who wishes to get a clear 
idea of the best method of testing the intelligence of school children. 

“ This book embodies the clearest and most practica] presentation of the subject 
yet offered.” —T imes Educational Supplement. 

6s. net. 


Mental Tests. 
M.A., D.Litt. 


'The aim of this book is to make thc teacher his own critic, and it incorporates 
Mr. Cyril Burt's revision of Binet’s Tests. 

“So essentially modern and rational that it should find a place in the library of 
every teacher.’’"—Scoltish Educational Journal. 

“ Teachers should read this book, for it is uniquely offered to them by an inspector 
that they may be the better provided with weapons against himself.’’—Times 
Educational Supplement 


Crown 8vo. Third impression. 


By PHILIP BOSWOOD BALLARD, 


6s. net. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., 


St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, E.C. 4. 
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Modern Developments in Educational 


Practice. By JOHN ADAMS, MA, BSc, LL.D., 
Sometime Professor of Education in the University of London. 


The purpose of the book is to provide a survey of the many recent changes that 
have taken place in educational practice, and to account as far as possible for their 
origin in terms of the psychology of to-day. Teachers will thus be placed in a position 
to make an intelligent choice among the various schemes that are at present claiming 
their attention. 

** Prof. Adams’ book is likely to be a standard work for many years to come." 
—Teachers’ World. 

Second Edition, 68. net. 


Psycho-analysis in the Class-Room. By 
GEORGE H. GREEN, B.Sc., B.Litt., Diploma in Education 


(University of Oxford), etc. 

The author’s theory is based upon the practical investigation of a great number 
of cases similar to those whichso often puzzle the teacher. 

Prof. W. McDougall, F.R.S., in his preface to the American Edition, says: *'' Mr. 
Green has written a book which will reward with new insight every school teacher 
who may read it.” 

“A sincere and valuable contribution to the body of educational psychology.” 
—The Times. 

* We unreservedly recommend it to allinterested in education."—Teachers! World. 


Second Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Education of Behaviour. By IDA B. 
SAXBY, D.Sc., Senior Assistant in the Women’s Education 
Department of University College, Cardiff. 


This is a book on psychology written for teachers and those training as teachers. 
The special merit of the book is the skill with which it applies recent psychological 
advance to the needs of the Educator. 

“ This book is a lucid and readable attempt to describe for teachers and parents 
the modern views upon the psychology of character." — Britisk Journal of Psychology 

With illustrations, 6s. net. 
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Peoples were the First to Rebel." We are now arrived at a 
time when detached and impartial accounts of the relations 
between Britain and her revolting colonies are possible in all 
senses. Ample materials have been collected, the bias of 
patriotism has been diluted by the stream of years and the milk 
of intercourse; and some impartial historics—such as 
Trevelyan's, for example-—have already been issued. The 
“ liberal thought ” of this country has indeed found expression 
in this matter from the time of Fox ; but, in the nature of the 
case, it has been more difficult for American writers (apart from 
those of the front rank) to keep the anger of revolt from colouring 
their renderings of history. 

Professor van Tyne's first and fundamental thesis is that the 
seeds of revolt were carried across the Atlantic by the first English 
settlers ; and we think the judgment is sound. That, however, 
does not imply (as is often thought) that the revolt of 1775 was 
“inevitable,” or indeed that any revolt was inevitable. There 
were other factors in the business, and chief among them was 
the attitude of the home government. That might quite con- 
ceivably have developed pari passu with the growing colonies ; 
developed, that is, towards the idea of democracv and away 
from the idea of autocracy. The history of the British Empire 
since the loss of its greatest (?) member gives illustrations 
enough of such a possibility. The Durham Report was written 
in the light of what had happened south of the St. Lawrence, 
as well as of what was happening on its banks. 

'This is a book to be welcomed ; and all the more because it is 
well printed upon good paper. R. J. 


THE Laws or THE EARLIEST ENGLISH KINGS: edited and 
translated by F. L. Attenborough, M.A. pp. 256. A full 
index. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 

This is a scholarly picce of work, of interest to students of 
history and of language. For the text of the laws, and the 
translation into modern English, appear facing each other. 
‘There are given the Kentish Laws, those of Ine and Alfred, the 
Danish Treaties, the Laws of Edward the Elder and of Athelstan. 
There are sufficient notes, introductions, and appendices ; but 
the text is presented as the main thing, and the work is not 
overladen with comment. 

Such a work brings its atmosphere. At the very outset we 
read that “ [theft ofj God's property and the Church’s shall be 
compensated twelvefold ; a bishop's property clevenfold; a 
priest's property ninefold,” and so down to a clerk's—threefold. 

The interest so roused is not lost; and it is never stronger 
than at the last pages of the text, which gives minute direction 
for the “ ordeal " by hot iron or by water. K. J. 


BRITISH HISTORY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (1782-1901) : 
by George Macaulay Trevelyan. pp. xvi4-445.  (Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d.) 

We have a right to expect a good history from the chronicler 
of Garibaldi—and from a Macaulay. And Mr. Trevelyan has 
given us, as he could hardly help doing, a fine and readable book. 
He has chosen his period with an eye to historical unity—the 
period of British history that opens when Yorktown and the 
personal rule of George III. fell, and that closes with the reign 
of Queen Victoria. It is a period that suits Mr. Trevelyan well. 
He has always been a Victorian of the best, and his studies of 
other periods, however good, have not that close sense of easy 
intimacy that marks his handling of late Hanoverian times. 
His treatment is that of a sympathetic member of a statesman- 
politician family, whose first glance naturally falls on the 
political aspects of life; who is therefore always conscious of 
foreign relationships and reactions ; but whose glance can never 
rest there. It moves always, and readily, to the general social 
life of the nation; and finally, it is turned to the consideration 
of cultural life, to science, art, and literaturc. 

This is in the main the method, and, though it 1s open to us 
all to have a preference for other methods, this is none the less 
a good one. It gives us something like a complete picture. 
England on the eve of the Industrial Revolution, Pitt and Fox, 
'" Jacobinism," the French Revolution and the War, Ireland 
before the Union, Napoleon, Enclosures, the new machines, 
Macadam, Brougham, Bentham, Cobbett, Castlereagh, Peter- 
borough . . . These are words and names that in any history 
of the period would appear, and probably in that order, as they 
do here. But they have something more of reality than in most 
histories of this size, because, for one suthcient reason among 
others, Mr. Trevelyan has not read up his subject : he has lived 
in it. 
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The pictures of the lives of groups are attractive, and quite in 
the Macaulay tradition. '' The English aristocracy were then 
(18th century) the art patrons of the world . . ." In the 
'" French and Italian Courts . . . they formed artistic and 
antiquarian connections that lasted them a lifetime." And 
later, in another picture, when the Enclosures, the new factories, 
and the Speenhamland attempt were in action : '' the labourers 
had nothing for which to save; they had no prospects; what- 
ever they did, they were paupers for life. . . . When hope and 
self-respect had fled, crime made his seat on the hearth.” 

Towards the close he speaks of '' a profound transmutation,” 
of “a world expressing itself more through science and 
journalism, and less through religion, poetry, and literature.” 
On such a note, a note of questioning, he ends. One almost 
hears a little sigh, for Mr. Trevelyan is a true Victorian in this, 
that he looks forward into the future with some difficulty 
and hesitation. The spirit that made Mr. Wells give a whole 
speculative chapter to the future in a history of the world is far 
from the Victorian manner. But the Victorian is a fine and 
dignified manner, and it justifies itself well in bringing us such 
volumes as this. 

There is a bibliography, happily rather short, for an over-full 
list of references is useless to most of us; and an index, happily 
rather long, for an index can scarcely be over full. R. J. 


Boys oF THE AGES. By Laura W. L. Scales. (Ginn and Co. 
pp. 210. 3s. 3d. net.) 

This is à chronological series of nine stories, giving pictures 
of life in Egypt, Greece, and so through Arab and mediaval 
civilisations to the Boston Tea Party. There are good illustra- 
tions, and the text is readable, the matter interesting. A boy 
reading these stories of other boys of distant times and places 
would get a good idea of historical environment. The pictures 
give mainly, though not exclusively, the brighter side of human 
life, but that is not utterly to be deplored. Moreover, the 
general treatment is sympathetic, with an underlying suggestion 
of the essential unity of human lives in all the ages and climes. 


Science. 


A SECOND COURSE OF ENGINEERING SCIENCE: by P. J. Hale 
and A. H. Stuart. (University Tutorial Press. 5s.) 

This is a useful book intended for senior engineering students, 
and follows the main recommendations of the Board of Education 
Memorandum on the Teaching of Engineering in Evening 
Schools. The book deals mainly with the mechanical side of 
the subject, though useful chapters are included on the Steam 
Engine, the Internal Combustion Engine, the Aeroplane, aud 
new form of energy transmission to which the term “ sonics ” 
has been applied. The book is clearly written, the exercises 
are good, and the experiments such as can be carried out with a 
minimum of expense. 


Herat: by W. J. R. Calvert. (Edward Arnold. 6s. net.) 

This is a useful book divided into two parts. The first part 
discusses the subject generally up to the standard of the School 
Certificate, while the second part is intended more for the 
specialist and reaches the University Scholarship standard. 
"The book indicates that the author has not merely a knowledge 
of his subject, but also the type of mind for which he writes. 
Thus he insists throughout on the need for accuracy in experi- 
ment and the necessity for a full sense of proportion in the 
interpretation of physical “ laws." The book contains numerous 
references to original papers, and generally conveys a clear idca 
of the historical perspective of the topics discussed. While the 
book is more academic than popular, and to this extent many 
interesting industrial applications are omitted, the treatment 
throughout is sound, though possibly the inclusion of typical 
exercises and questions would increase its value for the inde- 
pendent student. 


SOUND: An Elementary Text-book for Schools and Colleges : 
by J. W. Capstick. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
This is a new edition of Mr. Capstick's excellent text-book 
first published in 1913. All writers of clementary text-books 
on Sound have the same difficulties. They have to write for 
the pure physicist, and in consequence they caunot avoid the 
mathematical aspect of the subject. while they also have to 
consider the needs of the more popular, or the musical, reader. 
Mr. Capstick's books achieve a good measure of success. Writing 
in the main for the scientist the author gives an excellent account 
of wave motion and its acoustical results, while in the latter part 
(Continued on page 40.) 
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of the book he deals more particularly with musical scales and 
instruments. The account of that universal instrument, the 
gramophone, is somewhat obsolete and meagre. We have 
surely progressed beyond the original Edison “ cylinder ” 
machine. But generally the account of musical instruments 
is good and comprehensive. A particularly valuable feature 
of the new edition is a really fascinating chapter on the applica- 
tion of Acoustical Principles to Military Purposes. Here the 
secrets of geophones, hydrophones and sound ranging are to 
some degree made clear. <A useful set of questions (with 
answers) is appended which should be valuable for those using 
the book for examination purposes. 


CHEMISTRY AND ITS Uses: by W. McPherson and W. E. 
Henderson. (Ginn and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is a particularly attractive book, well printed and 
splendidly illustrated. The approach is popular rather than 
academic, and the result is a book entirely satisfactory to the 
general reader and perhaps to the average pupil, though it may 
not satisfy the demands of a more academic type of student. 
The book is up-to-date throughout and deals always with each 
topic both historically and industrially. The numerous illus- 
trations, portraits, pictures, photographs, and diagrams cannot 
fail to hold the interest of the ordinary secondary scholar, and 
the general treatment of the subject—inorganic and organic— 
is of sufficient breadth to suit both the non-specialist and the 
specialist. We would wish that some such treatment could 
be adopted in all our schools, where too often the subject is 
treated entirely from the point of view of the ultimate require- 
ments of an University specialist. A useful bibliography is 
appended, though the books indicated are mostly of American 
production. 


CLASSICS OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD: THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
CIRCULATION OF THE BLoop: by Chas. Singer. (S. Bell 
and Son. Is. 6d. net.) 

This new series of really excellent little books deserves instant 
success. The series is under the general editorship of Mr. E. R. 
Thomas of the Royal Grammar School, Newcastle, and further 
volumes are promised immediately on '' The Discovery of the 
Nature of the Air" and on “The Impossibility of Perpetual 
Motion." The conception of the series is sound educationally, 
and such books should do much to restore the historical and 
human aspect of science and its evolution. They may indeed 
be hailed as the forerunners of a new literature of scientific 
appreciation. We cordially recommend this first book, which 
is authentic, well written, and well produced, and we shall look 
with interest for the appearance of the other books promised. 
They should be welcome both in schools and among general 
readers. 


SCIENCE IN EVERYDAY LIFE : SOME OF NATURE's GIANT FORCES: 
by A. T. McDougall. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 2s. 6d.) 

This is another volume of a good series designed as a set of 
Science Readers for Schools. The “ Science” is frankly 
informative rather than logical and academic. Some of the 
illustrations and diagrams are purposely rather crude in order 
that a display of perfection should not discourage the embryo 
scientist. The subjects treated in the book are of the order 
known generally as properties of matter, and to this extent the 
title of ‘‘ Nature's Giant Forces" is somewhat misleading. 
In particular it is difficult to know why a chapter on '' Some 
hard and some soft substances "' is included among chapters 
on Inertia, Gravity, Friction, Adhesion, etc. The information 
given generally contains little that is new, though the compiler 
writes with a certain easy confidence. Occasional reference to 
other books is made, but we think where this is done, as on 
page 123, the name of the writer, as well as of the book, should 
be supplied. 


Classics. 
A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES: by Robert Louis Stevenson : 
done into Latin by T. R. Glover. (Heffer. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Glover's little book is pure pleasure, from beginning to end. 
He has himself enjoyed his task (though /as& is the wrong word) 
and the continued chuckle of the /ntroduction will infect the reader 
and be repeated by him every now and then, as he turns the 
leaves over. But there is more in the book than learned fun. 
There is admirable scholarship, and though Mr. Glover feelingly 
reminds us that scholarship is not as widespread as it once was 
in our favoured country, he will be comforted in the assurance 
that many scholars wil] enjoy his renderings. Here, too, 1s an 
admirable gift for a sixth form boy who is beginning to enjoy his 


Latin verses. It should accompany the Fifth Book of Horace’s 
Odes, which Mr. Charles Graves and Mr. Kipling discovered and 
concealed in English verse until Oxford and Cambridge recon- 
stituted the originals. The reviewer would like to put in a word 
for the unjustly accused Board of Education and to encourage 
that body in its manful endeavour to keep Latin alive in the 
schools. If Mr. Glover only knew, he would indite an ode to it : 
éidwe Aéyw. One should add that the book is beautifully 
printed, pumice expolitus, and is delightful to handle. Go, 
little book ! : P. A. B. 


PETRONIUS, LEADER OF FAsHION: translated by J. M. Mitchell. 
(Routledge. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Of all periods of ancient history the one that throws most light 
on our own time is the period of the Early Roman Empire. It 
made an attemptat a League of Nations ; an attempt that failed 
because a large part of the world never came in. It made an 
attempt at State Socialism ; an attempt which failed for reasons 
which it would be very expedient for our future legislators to 
study. Unfortunately, though the foundations have been laid 
in the great Berlin Corpus of Roman Inscriptions, no really 
adequate history of the first two centuries of our era has as yet 
been written. When it is, the historian will find the best record 
of social life in the Corpus, the best reflection of that social life, 
as seen through a temperament in the pages of Petronius. 

The ''Satyrican," however, is not only a most valuable 
document for the historian: itis an exemplar almost unique in 
literature. Just as poetry comes to birth full grown with Homer, 
so Petronius gives us the first and in some ways still the most 
perfect specimen of realistic fiction, a * slice of life,” with all the 
coarseness, the triviality, and the disconnectedness which are 
the characteristics of life itself. To Petronius both the French 
and English novel is deeply indebted, and men so typical of the 
two nations as Thomas Love Peacock and Joris Karl Huysmans 
have found in him their favourite author. 

For these reasons then, any adequate translation of Petronius 
is to be welcomed ; and Mr. Mitchell's is more than adequate; 
it is very good indeed,and has several advantages over the version 
in the Loeb Library which, though accurate and scholarly, is 
distinctly inferior to this in colourand emphasis. The Latin slang 
and colloquial expressions are admirably reproduced,and in many 
cases—the scene describing the arrest of the runaway Giton, for 
example—a judicious spacing of type provides a far more 
definite impression of reality than we get from the somewhat 
crowded setting of the Loeb page, Mr. Mitchell again does make 
a bold and on the whole successful effort to represent the elaborate 
parodies of style that are scattered throughout the book ; and 
most important of all he translates the prose into prose and the 
verse into verse, while Mr. Heseltine keeps to one medium 
throughout. 

Mr. Mitchell and his publishers may be congratulated on 
producing the best available English translation of one of the 
most instructive of ancient authors. F. A. W. 


Music. 


Ten LITTLE VERSES FOR CHILDREN: written and set to music 
by Edith Hanby. (Curwen. 2s. 6d.) 

These little songs are simple and for the most part tuneful 

and taking. They are suitable for very young children in the 


nursery or the kindergarten. A.G. 
(Continued on page 42.) 
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| The Theory of Direct Current 


: Dynamos and Motors. By JOHN 
: CASE. Demy 8vo.cloth. 15s.net. Postage 9d. 
: By the same author. 2 


: Notes and Examples on the 
: Theory of Heat and Heat Engines. 


Demy 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 9d. 


; A School Statics. By £. W. BREWSTER 
| — and C. J. L. WAGSTAFF. Demy 8vo. cloth. 
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: Fundamentals of Bio-Chemistry 


: in Relation to Human Physiology. 

: By T. R. PARSONS, B.Sc., M.A., Demonstrator 
in Physiology at Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 
10s. 6d. net. Postage ls. 


| An Introduction to Forecasting 


: Weather. By P. RAYMOND ZEALLEY, 
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the principles on which weather forecasting are 
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G. BELL & SONS’ 
LATEST TEXT-BOOKS 


Matriculation Algebra 


By C. V. DURELL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, 
Winchester College, and G. W. PALMER, M.A., late 
Master of the Royal Mathematical School, Christ's 
Hospital. Complete in Two Parts, 6s. Or s. parately : 
Part I (Being identical with Elementary Algebra, 

Part I: by C. V. DunRELL and G. W. PALMER]. 
With selected detachable answers, 3s. 6d. Complete 
answers, IS. 
Part II |Matriculaticn Work: by C. V. DunELL]. 
Just Published. With detachable answers, 3s. 
The selection of material for Part {I has been entirely determined by 
the requirements of the London and other matriculation examinations. 
No branch of algebra has been included which is not required for matricula- 


tion by some examining body, and no branch of algebra required by any 
examining body for matriculation has been excluded. 


* ,* Mr. Dureli's well-known text-book A CONCISE GEOMETRY i: 
now available in two parts. 2s. 6d. each. 


Elementary Experiments 


e LÀ LÀ 
in Practical Mathematics 
By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc., Head of the Military 
and Engineering Side, Clifton College. 1s. 4d. 


These experiments consist of five series, ranging from elementary men: 
suration to more difficult experiments illustrating the calculus. 


e 
Common Science 
By C. W. WASHBURNE. Attractively illustrated, 
with nearly 200 specially prepared photographs and 
drawings. 4s. 6d. net. 

The foundation of this volume is a collection of 2,000 questions asked by 
students. These have been classified according to the scientific principles 
needed in order to answer them. The author's aim has been to awaken 
the student's imagination and to make clear the intimate part science plays 


ineverydaylife. Thereareover roo fascinating experiments to be performed 
with simple apparatus. 


Questions and 
Problems in Chemistry 


By FLOYD L. DARROW. 3s. 6d. net. 


A systematic and logical development of the subject of elementary 
chemistry by a series of over 1,500 questions and problems. 


Readable School Chemistry 


By J. A. COCHRANE, B.Sc. Illustrated. 2s. 4d. 
[ Bell's Natural Science Series: Editor, E. J. HOLMYARD, M.A., 
Head of the Science Department, Clifton College. 
Uniforin with the author's Readable Schocl Physics (2s. 4d.), this little 
book deals historically, and to a certain extent popularly, with the ground 
usually covered in a first year's course. It should be a valuable adjunct 
to the “practical” work in the laboratory. 


A Geography of 


LÀ e 
Great Britain and Ireland 

By A. WILMORE, D.Sc., F.G.S, F.R.G.S. With 

numerous illustrations and maps. [Bell's Geographical Series. 

Deals with Great Britain and Ireland regionally and shows how and 
why one part differs from another in structure, climate, agriculture, density 
of population, etc. The principles involved are illustrated by the study 
of clear, concrete examples. The book will be especially useful to candi- 
dates for School Certificate, Oxford & Cambridge Locals, and Matriculation 
Examinations: 


66 99 ° 

The * Explorer " Geographies 
THE AMERICAS. By JAMES BRUCE, B.A., B.Sc. 

With eight double-page plates, two coloured maps, and 
numerous other illustrations. About 3s. 

The first volume of a new series on entirely novel lines. The first part 
describes the discovery of the Continents. the second provides a broad 
general survey of their physical, economic, and political geography. 
The illustrations, which are unique of their kind, form a valuable feature. 
The next volume will deal with Africa and Australasia. 


York House, Portugal St., W.C.2 
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Geography. 


NORTH AMERICA: Nellie B. Allen. (Ginn and Co. 4s. 6d.) 
Miss Allen has long been known for her interesting "Geographi- 
cal and Industrial Studies " Here she offers us a study of North 
America fuller in detail and more abundantly supplied with 
illustrations than is to be found in any of our English school- 
books. Ht is probable that the book contains too much detail 
for English scholars, but they will tind much of interest in its 
bright pages, and even if it be not used as a class book it should 
certainly be on the library shelves. Daltonians will welcome it. 


THE BRITISH Istres or To-Day: by J. F. Unstead. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 3s.) 

This, the first volume of the '' Citizen of the World " Geo- 
graphies, follows closely the *''Mackinder" tradition and 
adopts the divisions indicated in the larger '' Britain and the 
Initish Seas." But Dr. Unstead is no mere slavish imitator ; 
his work is marked by its own skill and freshness and we there- 
fore welcome the series to which this book belongs. It belongs 
clearly to the “ London " school of geography, and is free on 
the one hand from the slightly dogmatic and pretentious pedantry 
of other well-known schools, while at the same time it avoids 
the mere gazetteer type of information. Itis moreover both of 
human and literary interest, for the author quotes frequently 
from authors who write of the subject at hand. Thus Arnold 
Bennett and not the author will describe the typical Pottery 
town, while Sidney Webb will write of the Durham mining 
village. It is this broad treatment which makes the book so 
readable, so informative, and so unlike the average school book. 


LIFE AND PROGRESS OF THE WorLD. A new series of Geo- 
graphical Readers. 
Book I. “ Little People Across the Seas": by K. A. 
Cameron. (McDougall's Educational Co. 2s.) 
Book III. *'The English Homeland ": by J. S. Haig. 
(McDougall's Educational Co. 2s. 3d.) 

These little books are excellent value for the price. They 
are splendidly printed and illustrated, and should be popular in 
schools which still persist in the “reader " type of class book in 
such subjects as geography. The actual information included 
in both books is of the type included in countless similar readers, 
. but the books are relieved from mediocrity by the numerous 
excellent illustrations they contain. 


THE EXPANSION OF BRITAIN FROM THE AGE OF THE DISCOVERIES : 
A GEOGRAPHICAL HisroRv : by W. R. Kermack. (Milford. 
112 pp.; 12 maps. 2s. 6d.) 

The merely political and military manuals of the history of the 
British Commonwealth have a value, of course ; but it is a relief 
to turn from their records of battles and governorships and 
constitutions to the human geography of Mr. Kermack, and his 
topics of sea-ways, British North America, India, South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealaud. Wars and diplomacies are duly 
indicated, but with a brevity which leaves ample room for the 
discussion of environment and the action of man upon nature. 
For instance, here is a passage which connects Indian Nationalism 
with material factors :— 

'* Railways and telegraphs have greatly reduced the importance 
of the element of distance, that has always been one of the 
greatest barriers to Indian unity ; and the airship and the 
aeroplane may be expected in the future to destroy it. 
The great Lord Lawrence (1811-79) once related that in his 
youth it had been considered a notable achievement, when 
by travelling day and night he had covered the distance from 
Calcutta to Delhi in fourteen days. Any native can make 
this journey to-day in thirty hours. At the time of the 
Mutiny there were only 273 miles of railway in India, and 
4,044 miles of telegraph. To-day there are over 30,600 
and 69,000. Asa result of these and other factors, such asa 
cheap popular press, there has been growing up in India the 
conception of a common Indian nationality.” 

On such a basis this valuable booklet deals with all parts of our 
Commonwealth in turn. F. J. G. 


BRAIN CURRENTS IN Word History: by L. Cecil Smith. 
(Rivingtons. 384 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

It jars a little when Mr. Cecil Smith uses a French phrase in a 

eulogy of good English, thus :— 

“ Sir Thomas More, Sir Walter Raleigh, Francis Bacon, and 
Milton started it definitely on the right road, while the 
Authorised Translation of the Bible, prepared at the order 
of James I, is the model and standard par excellence of the 
English tongue." 
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But it is an indication of the newspaper-article style in which he 
likes to write. He introduces us to the War of the Austrian 
Succession with these reflections :— 

'' The personal characteristics of Frederick and Maria Theresa 
are such as almost to fit them for the melodramatic treatment 
applied to history by Tacitus and Macaulay ; the villain and 
the heroine could be delineated without taking quite such 
liberties with the truth as are generally incurred when a 
historian idealises or denounces the characters of history, 
which, being human, are for the most part more or less 
equally compounded of virtues and failings, wisdom and 
folly.” 

But Mr. Smith knows he has a large and complex theme, and 

aims at readableness. 

When, in the middle of the volume, we come upon a somewhat 
detailed account of the evolution of the English Parliament, we 
might ask how these records suit the vast pattern suggested by 
the term ‘‘World History.” But the author frankly tells us that, in 
preparing his work for students at School or University, he makes 
the history of the White Race the central point, and wishes to 
emphasize the world-value of the British Commonwealth. 
On this basis, he devotes the first two chapters to rapid sketches 
of (1) Primitive Man and the Ancient World, and (2) The Mediæval 
World ; and then passes to the Renaissance, Louis XIV, Balance 
of Power, English Constitutional Historv, Wars and Peace 
Congresses (1792—1830), Modern State, Extension of Western 
Civilisation to America, Asia, etc., Development of New Powers 
in Europe (Germany, Italy), and the War of 1914-18. Accepting 
the obvious limitations to this conception of '' World ” history, 
we may find interesting social surveys, and vivacious comments 
on events and persons. Such a comment occurs in a footnote 
where, with a smile, Mr. Smith compares the moderates, talkers 
and terrorists of the French and Russian Revolutions. Each 
chapter has an excellent bibliography. F. J.G. 


Examination for the Teaching Certificate in Eurhythmics. 
December, 1922.—Bird, Mary Edith; Brocklehurst, Enid 
Alkelda ; Cook, Enid Harvey; Macleod, Charlotte. 


(Continued on page 44.) 
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If not you are missing a great oppor- 
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Invented by Mr. A. E. Hayes, PHONOSCRIPT is 


the simplest and most scientifically phonetic repre- 
sentation of English preserving the orthodox spelling. 


Itconservesto the utmost the energy of teacher & pupil. 
It is the salvation of the dull child, and the * Tinies’ 
delight in it. 

It is the ONLY system by which Infants have been 
taught in a single Term to read ANY WORD. 


A perfect instrument for individual or group teaching. 


It costs less for material for equal progress than any 
other method. 


It has been severely tested and approved by the most 
expert authorities. 


NO ZEALOUS TEACHER CAN AFFORD TO 
NEGLECT PHONOSCRIPT. 
IT IS THE METHOD OF THE FUTURE. 


Send Post Card for full particulars to the Publishers : 
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OF THE 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 


HAVE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 
THEY ARE NOW ABLE TO 


REDUCE tue PRICES 


OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS 


Sophocles. The Seven Plays. With Commentaries 
abridged from the larger editions of Sır RICHARD C. JEBB. 
Electra. By G. A. DaviES, M.A. From 8s 6d net to 6s. 
Oedipus Tyrannus. By Sir R.C. Jenn. From 7s net to 6s. 
Philoctetes. By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt. D. From 7s 6d net to 6s. 
Trachinlae. By G. A. DaviEs, M.A. From 6s 6d net to 6s. 


The British Isles. By F. Mort. Crown 8vo. From 
4s 6d to 4s. 
Cambridge Geographical Text-books. A Short 


Geography of Europe, reprinted from the Intermediate Geography. 
By A. J. Dicks. From 1s 10d to 1s 4d. 

Physical Geography. By P. Lake, M.A. New edition. 
From 14s net to 12s 6d net. 

Great Britain and Ireland. A History for Lower Forms. 
By Jonn E. Morris, D.Litt. From 8s to 6s 6d. Part I, from 4s to 3s 6d. 
Part II, from 4s 6d to 4s. Section 1485-1914, from 5s 6d to 5s. : 

Greek History for Schools. By C. D. Epmonps, M.A. 
Second impression. From 10s to 7s 6d. 

A History of Modern Europe from the Middle of 
the Sixteenth Century, By J. E. Morris, D.Litt. Third impression. 
Crown 8vo. From 5s 6d to 5s. 

Cambridge Readings in Literature. Edited by 
GEORGE Sampson. In five books. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth (limp). Cloth (flush). 


Book 1 ae From 4s 3d to 4s From 3s 6d to 3s 

In 2 parts 2s de .. Each ,, 2s 3d to 2s 

Book 2 X From 4s 3d to 4s 3s 6d to 3s 

In 2 parts Fa i .. Each ,, 2s 3d to2s 

Book 3 p From 4s 3d to 4s » 3s 6d to 3s 

Six Contes par Guy de Maupassant. Edited by 
H. N. P. Stroman, M.A. From 3s 6d to 3s. 

Les Ailes de Courage, par George Sand. Edited by 


F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. From 3s 9d to 3s 
Elementary Algebra. By C. Goprrry, M.V.O., M.A., 


and A. W. SippoNs, M.A. With Answers. Without Answers. 
Complete in one volume From 8s to 7s 6d From 7s 6d to 7s 
Or in two volumes — 

Vol. I, Algebra for 

Beginners .. .« » 48 6d to 4s » 4s Od to 3s 6d 

Vol. 11, ee » 980d to 4s 6d » 48 6d to 4s Od 
EXERCISES—- 
Complete in one volume 7s 6d to 7s . 78 to 6s 6d 
Vol. 1 Vs oe : » 4s to ds 6d » 3S 6d to 3s 
Vol. Il Bx » 43 6d to 4s » 4s to 3s 6d 
Arithmetic. By C. Goprrry, M.V.O., M.A., and 


E. A. Price, B.A With Answers. Without Answers. 


Complete (Parts I, IT, IIT) From 6s to 5s From 5s 6d to 4s 6d 
Parts I and IL together .. ,, 45 6d to 3s » Js 6d to 2s 9d 
Exercises (Parts I, IT, HI) ,, 5s to 4s » 4s 8d to 3s 6d 
M (Parts I, II) .. is » 2s 9d to 2s 
"T (Part IT) ix — » 2s  tols6d 
" (Part IlI) » 2s 3d to Is 6d 


Elementary Geometry (Practical and Theoretical). 
By C. Goprnzv, M.V.O., M.A., and A. W. Sipnpows, M.A. Complete 
in one volume. From 7s to 6s 6d. Or in 2 vols., from 4s to 3s 6d each. 


Numerical Trigonometry. By J. W. MEnczER, M.A. 
From 4s 6d to 3s. 


Elementary Dynamics. 
From 10s 6d to 8s 6d. 


Experimental Science. By S. E. Brown, M.A., B.Sc. 
Crown 8vo. From 10s 6d to 9s. In two parts, Part I, Physics, 
from 6s 6d to 5s 6d. Part II, Chemistry, from 4s 6d to 3s 9d, Part 1, 
Section 3, Mechanics, from 2s 9d to 2s 6d; Section 4, Heat, from 
3s 6d to 3s. Section 5, Light (not included in Part I), from 5s to 4s 6d. 
Sections 4 and 5, Heat and Light. 


Alternating Currents. By C. G. Lams, M.A., B.Sc. 
Part I. From 5s 6d to 4s 6d. Part II. From 7s 6d to 6s. 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 C. F. Clay, Manager 
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Chemistry. 


SOME PHYSICO-CHEMICAL THEMES: by A. W. Stewart, D.Sc. 
(Longmans, Green and Co. pp. xii4- 419. 21s. net.) 


The student of physical chemistry, after he has mastered 
one of the text books on the subject, is apt to feel at a loss if 
he desires to make further progress. Monographs on various 
isolated sections of the science exist, but thev are by no means 
cheap at the present time, and to read them requires more leisure 
than most hard-pressed students have at their disposal. It is 
to meet this difficulty that Prof. Stewart has written the present 
book. The object kept in view has been to provide the reader 
with brief accounts of a fair number of subjects, some of which 
have not hitherto been dealt with in books, and to lav a 
foundation sufficient for the student to build up a knowledge 
of the more recent researches by means of his own reading. 
There are twenty chapters which deal with a wide range of 
subjects too numerous to mention. The reader's interest is 
well maintained throughout the volume, since Prof. Stewart 
is an adept at presenting what may, in other hands, prove 
to be a very dry subject in an interesting manner. 


In the author's own words: '' An attempt has been made 
to avoid a prejudice which makes many books on physical 
chemistry rather one-sided. | Physico-chemical methods are 
applicable to both organic and inorganic substances; but in 
some quarters there is an illogical tendency to restrict physical 
chemistry to a consideration of inorganic compounds. . . . It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that a properly trained 
physical chemist must be conversant with organic as well as 
inorganic chemistry. He need not be a specialist in the organic 
branch, but he should at least have sufficient acquaintance with 
the subject to appreciate the peculiar differences betwecn organic 
and inorganic reagents.” 


The reviewer has only praise for the admirable way in which 
the author has accomplished the task he set before him, and 
many students of physical chemistry will have cause to thauk 
him for lightening their difficulties and making their path a 
pleasant one to tread. There are, however, one or two points 
to which attention may be called. Whenever Prof. Stewart 
has to mention the name of Ostwald there is very often an 
implied sneer, especially at Ostwald's knowledge of organic 
chemistry. Those who have had the privilege of working under 
Ostwald know that his knowledge of organic chemistry was not 
of the low order assumed by Prof. Stewart. When Ostwald 
put forward his theory of indicators it was the first attempt 
to give a rational account, based on the knowledge then extant, 
of the action of those substances. The work of Hantzch on 
pseudo-acids, and of other organic chemists on colour changes, 
came later, and it was only then that the theory could be made 
satisfactory. It is true that Ostwald clung to his theory some 
time after it had been shown to be insufficient, but Prof. Stewart’s 
knowledge of the history of science surely teaches him that 
authors of theories arc apt to cling to them longer than the facts 
justify. Prof. Stewart, in writing of the periodic classification 
of the elements, states: “It is only by examining the history 
of the subject and noting the difficulties with which the early 
investigators had to contend that we are able to appreciate the 
work at its true value and to understand how it was that the 
periodic classification did not come into being at a single stroke, 
but was built up gradually by the labours of different men." 
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The same could be said of the theory of indicators, and thus 
due value be given to the work of Ostwald. 


Similar remarks could be made with respect to the criticisms 
of Werner's theory. Prof. Stewart does not give any alternative 
theory by which the remarkable results obtained by Werner 
could be explained, except to mention Friend's theory to account 
for the existence of stereo-isomers ; it would be only fair to 
mention the many objections which can be raised against 
Friend's theory, when Werner's theory is so hardly criticised. 
Also, Prof. Stewart is very sarcastic at the way in which Werner 
has modified his theory from time to time. Why should not 
the author of a theory be allowed to modify it ? Modifications 
due to an increase in knowledge are only reasonable. 


There are very few misprints, but four have been noticed on 


pp. 216, 219, 226, and 299. T S. P. 
Civics. 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION, INCLUDING THE Poor Laws: by John 
J. Clark, M.A., F.S.S. pp. 364. Full index. (Pitmans. 


7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Clark is an energetic writer of books crowded with sound 
material. This volume, with its curious title (the words '' mainly 
concerning '' would fit the case better than the word "including" 
in the title) is as crowded and as sound as his other books. 


He gives us a history of the English Poor Laws—about 100 
pages, and a history of the Scottish Poor Laws, bringing both 
stories right up to date. There follows an account of the famous 
Commission whose two Reports we were all discussing in 1909- 
1910. Then we get, as Part IV, a section on Social Administration, 
with chapters on Some Causes of Poverty, The Child, Public 
Health, Pensions, and so forth ; with a discussion of the present 
day problem of Unemployment and a ‘‘ Summary and Conclusions, 
Appenices, and a Bibliography. This is solid fare. 


With such subject matter there results a great deal of writing 
that is reminiscent of blue books—almost inevitably so. But the 
work is readable enough, for all that, although of course its 
readability varies. Thus, on the present state of Unemployment : 
'" For many reasons, the organisation on a national basis of works 
of construction would have been much more desirable " [than 
‘the system of out-of-work donations "] . . . . “It is an 
extraordinary characteristic of the British nation that while 
she has lavished millions of monev on irrigation schemes in 
India, and given the best engineering skill to such undertakings 
as the Assuan Dam in Egvpt, her domestic requirements are 
allowed to languish because of the natural conservatism of the 
race." (This, by the wav, is too general and two incomplete 
an explanation.) “. Year after year the Severn overflows 
its banks, to the discomfort, illness, and ddr ci death of 
the inhabitants of even county towns. Yet a national 
scheme for impounding this surplus water during the winter 
months would do much to improve the amenities of life.” 


To this Mr. Clark adds a similar comment on afforestation, 
Dut, as recent events have shown, a section of our press has but 
to sav " grandiose schemes '' loudly enough to make a Govern- 
ment abandon the future for the sake of its own immediate 
present. It is some such reflection that makes Mr. Clark 
conclude by quoting Montagu Butler's verses: “ Build for the 
future." But economics is not politics. R. J. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 
The Names of Associations are inserted in this list at a special rate. 


Particulars 


may be obtained from the Advertisement Manager of “The Educational Times.” 


Agny, Joint Scholastic, Ltd.—Registrar: Mr. 
Virgo, 9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 
Agency for Women Teachers, Joint.—Registrar : 
iss A. M. Fountain, Oakley House, 14-18, Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C. l. 


Art Masters, National Society o EN CHAR 
Mr. A. Shuttleworth, 29, Gordon Square, W.C. 


Associated Board of the R.A.M. and the CR 
peared : James Muir, 14 and 15, Bedford Square, 
1 


Auto-Education Institute.— 93, Gt. Russell Street, 
W.C. l. Directress, Dr. Jessie White. 


noe Association for Physical Training (In- 
eds m HYS T.Williams, 25, Chalcroft 
Road, Lee, S.E. 13 


Church Education 
Charles C. Osborne, 34, 
S.W. 1. 

College of Prece — Secretary : Mr. G. Chalmers, 

2, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics 
Ingham, 23, Store Street, W.C. 1. 


Dalcroze Society of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs. Eckhard, Broome House, 
Didsbury, Manchester. 

Education Guild of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
e SIDE CR Square, W.C.—Secretary: Miss G. 


English Folk Dance Society .— Secretary : 7, Sicilian 
Sicilian Avenue, W.C. 1. E 


—Secretary : Mr. 
n House, Westminster, 


—Secretary: P. 


—Secretary : Mr. 


Froebel ; 
Colet Cardens, West 


Arthur G. Symonds, M.A., 
Kensington, W. 14. 

Guildhall School of Music.—Secretary : Mr. H. 
Saxe Wyndbam, Victoria Embankment, ELC. 4. 

Musicians, Incorporated Society M] MAY 
Mr. H. Chadfeld, 19, Berners Street, W 

Teachers Registration ssa NN Mr. 
Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
(Letters to be addressed “ The Secretary.’’) 

T School for Music Teachers.—Secretary : 
Mr. Edgar B. Wilson, 73, High Street, Marylebone, 


W.L 
College of Music.—Secretary : Mr. C. N. H. 
Rod vell, Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 
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PITMAN'S SHORTHAND 


THE MOST EDUCATIVE SYSTEM 


lt is learnt by 97 per cent. of students in commercial and other 
schools. 


lt is an excellent means of self-improvement and has a high 
educative value. 


It can be correlated with English to a large extent. 
It is taught in all the leading schools. 


It 1s also taught to thousands in private classes, and can be learnt >` 
from the text-books alone, without the aid of a teacher. 


First Lesson post free from 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD. 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


MASON'S SCRIPTURE MANUALS 


BY THE LATE 
W. T. MASON, M.A., Sid. Suss. Coll., Cambridge. 


In these Manuals each chapter and verse of the Bible has been taken in order, and 
Questions similar to those set in the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, 
carefully selected in every chapter, together with numerous Explanatory Notes collated 
from various commentaries. After each question, the answer is either given in full, 
or the number of the verse or verses in which it occurs. 


THE FOLLOWING MANUALS ARE ALREADY PUBLISHED : 

s.d - 

Acts of the Apostles, 9th Edition  ... | Kings I 
Gospel of St. Luke, 20th Edition  .. |» Kings II 
The Four Gospels  .... ih .. each 


sS 
0 
0 
Jeremiah . 0 

The Acts of the Apostles 
Genesis and Exodus Ezra, Nehemiah: Either and d Haggai aes : 
0 
| 


Joshua and Judges ... B 2 » Corinthians II 
Samuel I — ..  .. es The Church Catechism. 
Samuel II oe Ki "n ies ae Morning and Evening Services ‘tid Lin 


A Catechism on the Ten Commandments, with one hundred Practical Questions 
specially adapted for Children of all Religious Denominations. Price 4d. 


Euclid (Book I) made easy for Young Beginners. Price Is. 


JAMES GALT & CO., MANCHESTER  ::  SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LONDON. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, Lip. 

Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego: by Sigm. Freud, 
M.D., LL.D. Authorised Translation by James Strachey. 
7s. 6d. net- ‘ 

G. BELL AND Sons, Ltp. 

Elementary Experiments in Practical Mathematics: — by 
R. C. Fawdry, M.A., B.Sc. Is. 4d. 

Smith's Intermediate Chemistry Revised and re-written by 
James Kendall and Edwin E. Slosson. 8s. 6d. net. 

Common Science: by Carleton W. Washburne. 4s. 6d. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
The Teaching of Geography in France: A Comparative Study : 
Report of Observations made (1920-21) as Gilchrist Geo- 
graphy Student: by E. M. Butterworth, B.A. 2s. 6d. net, 


JAMES BROWN AND Sons, Lorp. 
A Few Hints on Sketching: by Grace Lodge. 
For Boy Scouts. 
For Girl Guides. ls. each. 
BUTTERWORTH AND Co. 
A Handbook of Law for Private School Masters: by H. B. 
Vaughan-Evans, M.A., B.C.L., LL.B. 7s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Experimental Science, Part III: Experimental Electricity and 
Magnetism: by S. E. Brown, M.A., B.A., B.Sc. 5s. 

The QEpidus Tyrannus of Sophocles: Translated by J. T. 
Sheppard. 2s. net. 

A Treatise on the Theory of Bessel Functions: by G. N. Watson, 
Sc.D., F.R.S. 70s. net. 

Cambridge Plain Texts: Diderot : 
Is. 3d. 

Principles of Geometry : by H. F. Baker. 


Paradox sur le Comédien. 


Vol. II. 15s. net. 


CHRISTOPHERS. 
Common Sense in the Nursery: by Charis Barnett. 
CLARENDON PRESS. 

Latin Prose Composition: For Middle and Upper Forms: by 
E. H. Pilsbury, B.A. 3s. 6d. 

Apuleius: Cupid and Psyche: Partly in the Original and partly 
in Translation: with Notes and Introduction by H. E. 
Butler. 3s. 6d. net. 

Ancient Greece: a Study: by Stanley Casson. 2s. 6d. net. 

The World About Us: A Study in Geographical Environment : 
by O. J. R. Howarth, O.B.E., M.A. 2s. 6d. net 

The Expansion of Britain from the Age of the Discoveries : A 
Geographical History : by W. R. lkermack, M.C. 2s. 6d. net. 

CLARENDON PRESS. 

Mathematics and Physical Science in Classical Antiquity : 
translated from the German of J. L. Heiberg by D. C. 
Macgregor. 2s. 6d. net. 

French Composition for Middle Forms : by G. W. F. R. Goodridge, 
M.A. 3s. j 

. CURWEN AND Sons, LTD. 

Ten Little Verses for Children: written and set to music by 
Edith Harrhy. 2s. 6d. net. 

Uncle's Birthday : A Comedietta: by E. Stewart Smith. For 
Two Female Characters and One Male Character. | 8s. net. 

The Swallow : Unison Song for Children: Poem by Edith King; 
Music by Felix White. 4d. 

HERMAN DaREWsKI Music PUBLISHING Co. 

Quaint Songs for Little Voices: words by Reuben Gillmer: 
Music bv Henry E. Pether. 2s. 6d. net. 

H. F. W. DEANE AND Sons, THE YEAR Book Press, Lrp. 

The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools), 1922-23. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


6s. net. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 
Readings from the Literature of Ancient Rome: 
Translations: by Dora Pym. 3s. 6d. 
"Silent and Oral Reading: A Practical Handbook of Methods 
based on the most recent Scientific Investigations: by 
Clarence R. Stone. 7s. 6d. net. 
W. HEFFER AND Sons, LTD. 
A Child's Garden of Verses: by Robert Louis Stevenson : done 
into Latin by T. R. Glover. 7s. 6d. net. 
WiLLIAM HEINEMANN. 
The National History of France: The Middle Ages: bv 
Fr. Funck-Brentano: translated from the French by 
Elizabeth O'Neill, M.A. 12s. 6d. net. 


In English 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 
“The Just-So Stories" Painting Books for Children: by 
Rudyard Kipling. 
2. The Sing-Song of Old Man Kangaroo. 
3. How the Rhinoceros got his Skin. 3s. 6d. net each. 


W. AND A. K. JouNsTON, LTD. 
Orographical Regional Economic Atlas: Part 4, Africa: edited 
by Thomas Franklin. ls. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 

An Experiment in Number-Teaching : by Jeannie B. Thomson, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Girl Guide Prayers and Hymns: for use in Camp or Club Room. 
Paper cover, 6d. net; Cloth, Is. 4d. net. 

God's Wonderland : a Christmas Masque. Is. 6d. 

Elementary Internal Combustion Engines: bv J. W. Kershaw, 
M.Sc., M.Eng. 5s. net. 


Early Christian Times: by A Sister of Notre Dame. 1s. 6d. net. 


McDOUGALL’sS EDUCATIONAL Co., Ltn. 

Life and Progress of the World: The Britains Beyond the Seas. 
2s. 9d. 

Literary Classics Series: edited by James Strachan, M.A. 
Some Glances at Pepys’ Diary. 
The Adventures of the Red Cross Knight. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Is. each. 

Notes on English Grammar: Difficulties explained and Systema- 
tised: by John Cruickshank, M.A. 7d. 

Notes on Simple Drafting : for use of Girls in Day and Evening 
Classes: by Mrs. Lawrie. 7d. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
Actual Business English: by P. H. Deflendall. 6s. net. 
The Organisation and Administration of Physical Education : 
by Jesse Feiring Williams, A.B., M.D. Qs. net. 
The Pupils’ Class-Book of Geography : The Americas: by 
E. J. S. Lav. 
METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 
Shakespeare to Hardy: An Anthology of English Lyrics: 
chosen by A. Methuen: with an Introduction by Robert 
Lynd. 6s. net. 


The Spoken Word: a Practical Guide to Expression in Speech, 


5s. net. 
compiled by 


Acting, and Recitation: by Louie Bagley. 
A French Poetry Book: for School and Home : 
. A. Watson Bain, M.A. Is. 6d. 


SIR Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, Lrp. 

Principles and Practice of School Gardening and Connected 
Handwork: by . Herbert W. Gunston, F.R.H.S., and 
Charles W. Ilawkes, A.C.P. 6s. net. 

UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS, LTD. 

A Text-Book of Botany: by J. M. Lowson, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S. 
9s. 6d. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD. 

New Simplified Spanish-English Grammar and Commercial 
Correspondence Course: by C. J. MacConnel. Third 
Edition. 9s. net. 


Turkey : by Stanley Lane-Poole. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON AND Co., LTD. 
The Good Fairy: a Plav by F. J. Harvey Darton, with a par- 
ticular description of a theatre contrived by Albert 
Rutherston. 2s. net. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


The Collegian and Progress of India: a fortnightly journal of 
Indian Education Progress in all its branches: edited by 
N. N. Day. No. 2, September; No. 1, October, 1922. 6d. 
cach. 

Discovery : a monthly popular journal of knowledge : edited by 
Edward Liveing, B.A. December, 1922. ls. net. 

The Johns Hopkins University Circular: — Catalogue and 
Announcements for 1922-23 of the Medical Department $ 
edited bv George J. Coy. October, 1922. 

The Parents' Review: edited by Charlotte M. Mason. 9d. 

The Journal of Geography : a Magazine for Teachers: edited by 
George J. Miller. November, 1922. 25 cents. 

Proceedings of the Classical Association: January, 1922. Vol. 
NIX, published by John Murrav. 4s. 6d. net 

Cassell's Children's Book of Knowledge, Parts 5, 6a nd 7. Is. 3d. 
net each. 
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A REVIEW OF IDEAS 
AND METHODS. 
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Founded 1847. 


New 8. Vol. 5. No. 2 } 
Old 8. Vol. 75. No. 718 


FEBRUARY, 1923. 


{ Price Sixpence Net. 
By Post, Kightpence 


THE EDUCATION GUILD 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 


(LATE THE TEACHERS’ GUILD). 
Established 1884. 


President (1923) : 


Tug Rieut Hon. Lorp GonzLr, C.B.E., 
M.C. 


Osjkecrs.—To promote Co-operation and 
facilitate Interchange of Opinion 
among all persons interested in the 
Study and Practice of Education. 


The Guild offers to all members the use 
ofa Social Club where Educational Papers 
may be seen and Meals obtained.  Bed- 
room accommodation is also available for 
limited periods. Lectures and Conferences 
are held regularly throughout the year. 


Subscription to the Guild ros. per 
annum (minimum) or a Life Member- 
ship Fee of fro. Entrance Fee, ros. 


For Forms and further particulars 
apply to 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
9 and 1o, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LoNDoN, W.C. 1. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


A Course of Twelve Lectures on 
"Psychology and the Class Room," by 
Frank Roscoe, Esq., MA., began on 
Thursday, 25th of January. The Syllabus 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for membership 
of the College. 

, Particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 
DIPLOMAS. 


The revised regulations for the A.C.P. 
and L.C.P. Examinations and for admis- 
“on to the F.C.P. Diploma are now ready, 
and may be obtained from the Secretary. 


` No. 15, Burlington House, Cambridge. 


THE ILIAD | 
AS A 
SCHOOL PLAY. 


° 


THE ASSOC 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Written Examinations held in March and November 
at all Centres. In practical Subjects in March—April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Entries for the March—April Examinations close 
Wednesday, February 7th (or, with extra fee, February 
15th), 1923. 

" SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz, March — April, June — July, and October — 
November. Entries for the March—April Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, January 31st (or, with extra 
fee, February 8th), 1923. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at 
certain fixed centres in March—April, June— July, 
and October—November each year. See Elocution 
Syllabus. 

An Examination in Pianoforte Accompaniment is 
now offered. 

Examination Music and Scales for Pianoforte and 
for Violin, and past Written Papers, are published 


! Officially by the Board, and can be obtained from the 


University 
Correspondence College. 


Founded 1887. 
SUCCESSES 
OF 
L.C.. Students 
AT 
LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, 1922 - 
Matriculation (Ordinary) .... 561 
A (Shortened) 120 
Intermediate Arts .... 169 | 
Bachelor of Arts 143 | 
Intermediate Science 148 : 
Bachelor of Science Ld SEn 108 , 
Other London University Examina- 
tions 185 | 
Total Successes for 1922 1,434 ` 


COMPLETE PROSPECTUS 
Post Free from the Secretary, | 


| 


Central Office or through any Music Seller. 
The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for 2 or 3 rs. 
Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, entry forms, 
and any further information will be sent post free on 
application to—JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE 


INCORPORATED 
SOCIETY 


OF 


MUSICIANS. 


President : 
A. H. Mann, M.A., D.Mus., F.R.A.M. 


THE AIM OF THE LSM. 


' is to aid musical progress by bringing together all 


professional musicians who desire to see the status 
of their work improved, and wish to establish safe- 
guards against the practice and teaching of music 
by unqualified persons. 

Legal and professional advice are available for 
members. 

The importance of the Society’s objects may be 
measured by the difhculty which confronts those 
members of the public who desire a musical training 
for themselves or their children, but are often misled 
by spurious diplomas with high-sounding titles. The 
Society seeks to establish a recognised standard and 
to ensure that competent teachers shall not suffer 


disparagement. 

All qualified musicians are invited to apply for 
pae to—The Secretary, 19, Berners Street, 
London, W. 1. 
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Normal Corr. College. 
(FouupEgp 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


County Scholarships. 

Matriculation. 

Degree Examination. 

Hygiene. ; 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science and Art. 

Other Qualifying 
xams. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 
College of Preceptors. 
Professional ; 


L.L.A. 

Pupil Teachers. 
Preliminary Certit. 
Certificate. 

Oxford & Camb. Locals. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 


Cr. 8vo. 
FREE. 


80 pages. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


47, MELronD Roap, East DurwicH, S.E. 22. 


. JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
29, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the tollowing leading Educational 
Associations :—- 


HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION ef HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


Reoistrar: Mr. E. A. Virco. 


The object of this Ag is to render assistance 

ata m um cost to ters seeking appoint- 

ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 
charged. 


Interviews by appointment from 12 nocn to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.: on Saturdays from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


Oakey Housk, 
14, 16, and 18, BLOOMSBURY STREET, Lonvon, W.C.1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers' Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


HIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 


without ee cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 

No Registration Fees are charged to members of 


the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. ` 


Hours for Interviews : 


11-30 a.m. to 1 pam., and 3 to 5 p.n. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 pam. 
When possible, special appointments should bo 

arranged, 


RzcisrRAR: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


= wee - -~ 


SCHOOLS. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHER- 


HEAD. — In addition to sons of living clergy 
elected on the Free Foundation, Supplementary 
Foundationers (sons of living clergy only) are received 
at the annual fee of 45 guineas. The School is also 
o to sons of Clergy or Lavmen paying full fees, 
viz., Clergy 95 guineas, Laymen 105 guineas per annum. 
Day-Boys 33 guineas per annum. Modern School 
buildings for 240 boys. Boys prepared for the Uni 
versities, Army and Civil Service Examinations, etc. 
Leaving Scholarships. One or two Albany Scholar- 
ships awarded each year. Also three Entrance 
Scholarships, value £45, £35, and £25 per annum. 
Scholarship examination for 1923 on the first Wednes- 
day in July; entries close the last day of June. For 
Prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, the Rev. 
E. A. Downgs. 


WOODARD SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL OF S. MARY AND S. ANNE, 
ABBOTS BROMLEY, RUGELEY, STAFFS.— 
Public Church of England School for gentlemen’s 
daughters. Separate boarding houses. Beautiful 
country; pure, bracing air. Extensive plaving fields. 
Preparation for Universities. Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board examinations. Associated Board and 
Royal Drawing Society examinations. Fees from {135 
a year. Head Mistress: Miss Marcia Rice, M.A, 


ST. JOHN’S HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEWPORT, MON. 


PUBLIC SECONDARY BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Healthy situation on Stow Hill, close 
to open country and fine scenery. Staffed by University 
women. Preparation for public examinations and 
University Entrance. Music, dancing, painting, 
physical training, games; good playing field. Good 
accommodation for boarders. Clergy daughters £60— 
usual fees about £105 per annum. Apply—Head 
Mistress, Miss E. G. WitkiNsoN, B.A. (London). 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


The followinz ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS may be awarded :— 


(i) EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £30 to £45 a year, on the results of an 
examination to be held in May, 1923. 


(ii) TWO BARTLETT EXHIBITIONS, each 
of the value of £40 a year for three years or 
five years, to students entering the BART- 
LE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE in 
October, 1923. Application must be made 
on or before 30th y, 1923. 


AN ENTRANCE EXHIBITION of the 
value of £40 a year for two years, to a student 
entering the SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP 
in October, 1923. Application must be made 
on or before 30th May, 1923.. 


A BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP of the 
value of 160 Guineas, and TWO MEDICAL 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS of the value 
of 55 Guineas each. in the FACULTY OF 
MEDICAL SCIENCES. on the results of an 
examination to be held in June, 1923. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, 


(iii) 


(iv) 


WALTER W. SETON, Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C. r.). 


“A FAIRY MAYTIME" Two lays 
“THE WITCH’S GARDEN i dra 


post free. 
Simple dialogue, six songs, minuet and May; ole dance. 


GAMES, with words and music 


2/- 
CHARACTERISTIC DANCLS e. 4X. 
SONGS (Albums E and HH) each Album 3/9 


Post free from E.P. & Co., 72, Colwyn Road, 
NORTHAMPTON. 
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LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 


F.1.0., F.6.8., 
Universiry Tutor, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 
Head of the Chemical ent, City of London 
College, Member of the Council of the College of 
Preceptors 


prepares Students for 
MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 


31 years’ unbroken record of over 3,000 successes 
Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the PRINCIPAL, or call personally, at 


THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


WAR MEMORIALS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
Exquisite design and finest craftsmanship. 
Send for Book 29. 


F. OSBORNE & CO., LTD., 
27, Eastcastie Street, LONDON, W.1. 


UNIVERSITY or Sr. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinarv 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Relfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff. Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, » Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, — Newcastle-on-T yne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews, 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


SECOND-HAND. 
State wants— 
GALLOWAY & PORTER 
University Booksellers, Cambridge. 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


BOUND VOLUME FOR 10921, 
Price 10/-, Postage 1/-. 


A few Volumes for 


1919 and 1920 are available 
Price 0/- each, Postage 1/-. 
From . 


THE PUBLISHERS, 

23, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 

BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
Lonpvon, W.C. 1. 


le the Educational Times, 
1922. | 


Readers who desirc a copy of the Index to the 
EDUCATIONAL Times for 1922 should apply to the 
Publishers as soon as possible. T 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


A REVIEW OF IDEAS AND METHODS. 
(Founded 1847.) 


FEBRUARY, 1923. 


NOTES AND 


Divided Counsels. 


Representatives of the National Union of Teachers | 


have given evidence before Lord Emmott's Committee 
in favour of a non-contributory scheme of super- 
annuation. It is understood that other associations 
will declare for a dontributory scheme. Under these 
circumstances the Committee will feel free to make its 
own decision, and there can be no doubt that non- 
contributory pensions have had their day. It is perhaps 
to be regretted, all things considered, that they were 
ever started. Somewhere there is a quaint epitaph 
on the tomb of an infant, which reads : '' Since I have 
been so quickly done for, I wonder what I was begun 
for.” The inscription will serve for the Teachers’ 
(Superannuation) Act of 1918, with all the vast turmoil 
which has attended its brief career. As to “ what it was 
begun for” the answer is hard to find. No body of 
teachers had placed free pensions in the forefront of 
their policy, and few, if any, individuals expected to see 
them established. The story goes that the Act as passed 
was due to the hasty impulse of a Treasury official who 
despaired of being able to devise a workable contri- 
butory scheme. 


Some Constant Factors. 

Where a Treasury official failed it is possible that 
Lord Emmott's Committee may succeed, provided that 
certain facts are kept in mind. The first is that all 
pensions are deferred pay, so that from the employers' 
point of view there is no financial difference in the long 
run between a contributory and a non-contributory 
scheme. The second is that pensions are an adminis- 
trative device to help education by aiding in the supply 
of teachers. The third is that any administrative device 
of this kind must be so planned and carried out as to 
foster the best kind of professional spirit and vigour 
among teachers. To this end it should be applicable to 
all qualified teachers, whether they work in state schools 
or in independent schools. It should permit of casy 
transfer from one type of institution to another and 
spould be simple in its working, with no uncertainty as 
to the result, provided that the conditions are fulfilled. 
These requirements can be met without great difficulty 
if goodwill and breadth of view are brought into play. 
They cannot be met if teachers themselves prefer to 
stand fast on their own sectional policy, or if the Govern- 
ment seeks only to save money and is content to have 
a makeshift scheme. 
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COMMENTS. 


Diversions. 

It should never be forgotten that the sole reasons 
for the existence of thirteen hundred officials at the 
Board of Education, with a consequent outlay on central 
administration of about one million pounds a year, is to 
be sought in the classrooms of our schools. It is in the 
classroom that education goes forward, if it goes forward 
at all, and its advance is gravely impeded if the teachers 
are diverted from their proper tasks by discussions or 
wrangling on matters of salary and pensions. A wise 
and far-seeing administration would spare no effort to 
maintain a contented spirit among the teachers of the 
country. Yet for the past ten years or more there have 
been recurrent disputes, meetings of protest, endless 
speeches and a general feeling of unrest. It is idle to 
blame the teachers for this. Their reasonable demands 
were ignored, and when at length the Burnham Scales were 
introduced they were speedily turned into a mockery 
by the intransigence of some Local Authorities and by ` 
the alleged imperative need for national economy on 
education. It was the duty of the administration to 
have foreseen these things and to have arranged its 
plans with some regard to the facts of English life. 


Five Per Cent. 


The National Union of Teachers has agreed to accept 
a reduction of five per cent. in the national scales of 
salarv. This follows the five per cent. already deducted 
for superannuation, making nearly ten per cent. in all. 
Further reductions are demanded by some Local 
Authorities, especially in rural areas, and it is difficult 
to see how they can be resisted. The strength of the 
Union is great, but its funds are not inexhaustible, 
especially when “strike pay” is provided to the extent 
of the full salary of the strikers. The dispute at 
Gateshead, now happily ended in favour of the teachers, 
is said to have cost the Union some £30,000. On this 
basis any extreme course in London is likely to be 
suicidal. The acceptance of the reduction by elementary 
school teachers has made it impossible for those in 
secondarv and technical schools to refuse their consent, 
and it is not certain that this will be the end of the 
matter. Valiant efforts are being made to preserve the 
Burnham Committees but the pessimists are shaking 
their heads. The times are not vet opportune for that 
complete revision of the scheme of payment which must 
come in due course. 
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A Noteworthy Report. l 

On another page will be found a brief outline of the 
Report of the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education. It gives the conclusions arrived at after a 
long enquiry into the question of differentiation in the 
curriculum for boys and girls respectively in Secondary 
Schools. The Report is an excellent piece of work and 
it should be read by all teachers. The main conclusion 
is that girls need no special curriculum, although they 
need special consideration in their actual studies. Good 
reasons are given for allowing them to proceed more 
slowly than boys and for avoiding any attempt to '' keep 
them out of mischief " by giving them large doses of 
preparation or constant supervision. Girls often suffer 
from being too tractable, while their women teachers 
often do harm to themselves and their pupils by being 
too conscientious and fussy. Teachers are grievously 
mistaken when they imagine that their duty is to make 
their pupils into something like themselves. A wiser 
plan is that of enabling boys and girls to develop their 
own powers to the utmost, and in this connection it is 
gratifying to find the Committee recommending that 
music and drawing should be recognised as examina- 
tion subjects, counting for credit. 


Conferences. 

The first week of January was enlivened or otherwise 
—according to the point of view—by the usual 
conferences of educational associations. At University 
College, London, the attendance seemed to be smaller 
than that of last year. It may soon be necessary for the 
Committee to erect a barrier against bodies whose aims 
are only remotely educational, however much they are 
in need of publicity. At the Guildhall the Association 
of Headmasters heard an excellent presidential address 
from Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, and relieved their feelings by 
denouncing bureaucracy in education. At theLondon 
Training College the Assistant Masters passed a number 
of resolutions of excellent import, many of them also 
directed towards the proper admonition of bureaucrats. 
Sir Michael Sadler devoted an entire and eloquent 
address before the College of Preceptors to the subject 
of bureaucracy in administration, and the topic cropped 
up in various forms in many speeches and lectures 
during the week. There is evidently a widespread 
feeling that education is being regimented overmuch, 
and the Board will do well to preserve whatever they 
have in the way of Consultative and Advisory 
Committees if only to serve as cover against the attacks 
of their critics. À better reason would be that of using 
them as colleagues in the work of education. 
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Dr. G. Armitage Smith. 

It is with the deepest regret that we record the death 
of Dr. G. Armitage Smith, Honorary Treasurer of the 
College of Preceptors and formerly Principal of 
Birkbeck College. He died at his home in London on 
Wednesday, January 10th, in his eightieth year. From 
1896 to 1918 he was Principal of Birkbeck College, and 
was for four years during that period Dean of the 
Faculty of Economics in the University of London. 
His writings on economic subjects were numerous, 
perhaps the best known being the “ History of the Free 
Trade Movement " and “ The Principles and Methods 
of Taxation." He was a member of the College of 
Preceptors for thirty-five years, a resolute defender of 
its principles, and one who served it loyally as a member 
of the Council and as Honorary Treasurer. His unfailing 
kindliness and transparent sincerity of goodwill won 
for him the affectionate esteem of his colleagues and 
ensured for him a lasting place in their memory. Age 
had not been permitted to sour his temper or to make 
him falter in his application of the precept that '' the 
best way to have a friend is to be one." 


ASPHODEL. 


In heaven's height when sinks the Bear 
We two will pass the manor wall, 

And in the tresses of your hair 

I bid you then that flower to wear 
Which asphodel men call. 


In heaven's height when sinks the Bear 
Your eyes on mine shall gaze and dwell, 
And you will see the colour there 
Of the flower called asphodel. 


Your eyes into my eyes shall look 
Until you tremble 'neath their spell, 

As once the stone of legend shook 

And trembled when for charm they took 
The flower called asphodel. 


Morras. Le pèlerin passionné. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION: 


by James Drever, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil. 


(The Modern Educator’s Library. Edward Arnold and Co., London, 1922. 6s. net.) 


THE teacher in training of a score of years ago was 
compelled to divide the periods devoted to the theoretical 
aspect of his work between books that fell into three 
fairly sharp categories. These were text-books of 
psychology for teachers, distinguished from other text- 
books of psychology by their incredible dulness and 
misleading obviousness; written by specialists who 
regarded teachers as people who should be told nothing 
except what was essential to their immediate needs. 
Then there were books dealing with '' School Method," 
written by people who, having marked registers and 
taught arithmetic or spelling for many years, were 
called upon by publishers to tell other people how to do 
these things. And there were other books, written by 
people with little knowledge and much benevolence, 
who unctuouslv.told teachers all about their “ first ” 
duties to the children—which usually stood in close 
relation to a vested interest of some kind dear to the 
writer—and spoke of the labours of teachers with the 
moderate and patronising approval generally extended 
to the virtues of a very poor relation. 

These books may still be discovered bv the curious, 
on barrows in the Farringdon Street market, or beneath 
the dust of the upper shelves of the libraries of old- 
established educational societies. Nobody but the 
historian of education is likely to discover any use for 
them. 

It is necessary only to glance at Dr. Nunn's “ Educa- 
tion: Its Data and First Principles " and Dr. Drever's 
“Introduction to the Psychology of Education" to 
realise the change that has come over the attitude of the 
teaching profession towards its problems and the nature 
of the tasks it sets out to perform. Earlier generations 
of teachers accepted standards of attainment that were 
imposed upon them from without, and consequently 
saw as their goal the deveicpment of a perfect technique, 
by means of which the majority of pupils entrusted to 
them might, within a given time, be brought to a certain 
standard of knowledge, whether this was a “ standard "' 
set by the Board of Education for primary school pupils 
of certain age, or a university standard defined by 
examinations. The ''good teacher " was the man who 
could control a class, and who, by means of teaching 
devices, certain modes of government, and regulation of 
tasks, could bring the greater part of his class up to the 
prescribed standard within the prescribed limits of time. 

The pre-occupation with craítsmanship was not all 
bad. If it be regarded as a stage in the development of 
educational practice, it is at once seen as good and 
necessary. It is bad only when the teacher looks upon 
himself as a craftsman and nothing more, and upon his 
class as material upon which to demonstrate his crafts- 
manship. Thisis the pitfall which many skilled teachers 
did not wholly escape. The fetish of '' good teaching ” 
has been responsible for a great deal of irrelevant 
criticism of Montessori’s work and of the ''Dalton 
Plan." 

The teacher of to-day, however, lives at a time when 
the technique of class-room practice has been so perfected 
that he is able to take them as it were for granted, and 


to occupy himself with the problems that arise so soon 
as he attempts to arrive at clear ideas regarding the 
nature and process of education itself. And he discovers, 
as new views force themselves upon him, that at all 
points he is called upon to adapt his craftsmanship, to 
employ familiar devices in new ways and for new ends. 
More and more does modern teaching call for the crafts- 
man who is the master of his craft, who handles his tools 
easily and with assurance, whilst less and less does it 
demand the mere journeyman. 


The development of educational theory is related 
inevitably to the development of knowledge as a whole. 
And in every branch of knowledge extensions of the 
knowledge itself have made possible increasingly 
vigorous examinations of the fundamental assumptions 
upon which the science has been built. What has 
occurred in other departments of knowledge has occurred 
also in educational theory. Dr. Nunn's book, already 
referred to, is an examination of the fundamentals of 
education. 


Education as a science is derivative. It depends 
immediately upon conclusions whose establishment is 
the province of psychology, of biology, of sociology, and 
of ethics. More remotely, it depends upon the conclu- 
sions of still other sciences. And it is necessary on this 
account for one who wishes to understand the funda- 
mentals of education to acquaint himself with these 
other sciences, at least in so far as they serve to establish 
the conclusions upon which he proposes to erect the 
superstructure of educational theory. 


Dr. Drever's book sets out to acquaint the educator 
with the way in which psychology has established the 
conclusions which are fundamental in educational theory. 
The author regards the science of psychology as being of 
the same fundamental importance in all arts and 
sciences involving the “ human factor " as is the science 
of physics in all arts and sciences involving the physical 
process. It is inevitable that to one starting from this- 
point, the essentially psychological problems of education 
shall present themselves in two groups, viz., those 
concerned with the personality of the pupil and those 
concerned with the personality of the school group unit, 
the class. 


Dr. Drever complains that, owing to limits of space, 
he has been compelled on occasion to be dogmatic. 
But dogmatism in this book is a minimum. The author 
has presented the view of representative members of 
different schools of thought, and where these are 
irreconcilable, has examined these views lucidly and 
arrived at the conclusion he favours. An excellent 
example of his method is his examination of the question 
of the essential nature of suggestion, where he decides 
for McDougall as against Baudouin. The reader may 
not agree with the conclusion, but will be compelled to 
admit that no discussion could be more free from 
dogmatism. Continual references in the text and 
adequate bibliographies at the ends of chapters acquit 
Dr. Drever of any tendency to force his own conclusions 
upon his readers. 


ay 
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In the main, McDougall's account of the principal 
instincts and tendencies has been followed ; though with 
reservations. Dr. Drever, for example, does not regard 
the primary feelings specific to the principal instincts as 
emotions, but as essential factors in emotion—a distinc- 
tion which certainly appears to remove difficulties in 
McDougalls view. The classification, and even the 
enumeration of the instincts is, however, still in the 
tentative stage. The author has queried “ suggesti- 
bility ” and " repulsion.” It seems to us that he might 
with equal propriety have queried several others which 
appear in the list printed on page 57. 

It is inevitable that any good modern book dealing 
with the psychology of education should devote 
a considerable space to the psychology of the unconscious 
and in particular to the work of F reud. The author 
differs very considerably from some views that have been 
expressed, and rightly rebukes a psychology that reads 
like a mythology. (It should, of course, be borne in 
mind that every science is, at certain stages, like a 
mythology.) But the weakness of the book in these 
sections is due to charges made against the Freudians. 
If "the Freudians" are people who have written 
definitely associating themselves with the work of Freud, 
their works should have been referred to for evidence of 
the statements attributed to them. Freud’s own con- 
ceptions of scientific procedure would prevent him from 
claiming to have formulated à complete psychologv. 
If one should compare what 1s written in the name of 
Freud with what is written by Freud himself , one might 
be excused for buic Pascal—‘‘ Tell me, were all 

le Freudians ? ” 

"io i obvibus that the Freudian method of investi- 
gating the mind cannot do more than reveal to us certain 
mechanisms. Dr. Drever says that the one certain fact 
that the psychologist can contribute to the solution of 
the problem of personality is that the phenomena of 
personal behaviour cannot be derived from the func- 
tioning of mechanisms. It may be questioned whether 
this one certain fact is a very great contribution. Dr. 
Drever believes that the task of the psychologist is “ to 
describe the facts as he finds them," and goes on to say 
that ‘ these facts include, not merely the functioning of 
the individual mechanical systems, but the emergence 
of new functions with the appearance of psychic organisa- 
tion, the synthesis of personality, and the dynamic of 
self-hood, leaving the ultimate explanation to the 
philosopher." Here we cannot find anything from which 
any psychologist would dissent, whether his personal 
bias were psycho-analytic or otherwise. The question 
of the relation of the new functions to the mechanism 
from whose organisation they seem to emerge has 
already been dealt with tentatively in Holt's " The 
Freudian Wish and its Place in Ethics." 

It is not easy to understand the welcome given to 
Rivers’ introduction of the word " suppression. to 
describe the mechanism already termed “ repression 
in English translations of the work of Freud. The word 
‘suppression "' is open to precisely the same objections 
as is the word “repression.” Each word has spatial 
implications, and each has a usage which is very 
different from that in which it is technically employed. 
The difference between the followers of Rivers and Freud 
respectively would appear to be that the former use two 
bad words, whereas the latter are content to use one. 
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` Dr. Drever's suggestion that teachers should endeavour 

to acquaint themselves with the findings of psycho- 
analysis by verifying them in relation to themselves is 
undoubtedly sound. But the statement, "he can 
without trouble analyse some of his own dreams ” is 
likely, without a great deal of qualification, seriously to 
mislead any reader. Ii would not be true of an experi- 
enced psycho-analyst, and it would certainly be untrue 
of any beginner. Probably no dream whatsoever could 
be analysed without trouble—without a great deal of 
trouble, if it is to be done in a way at all worth while. 
It is doubtful, too, whether any psycho-analyst—Freud 
not excepted—is able to analyse a dream of his own so 
deeply as a colleague of less experience is able to do for 
him. The presence of ‘‘complexes’’ and “ inner 
resistances ” defeats the auto-analyst at every point, 
and if he is to proceed at all he must have assistance. To 
anyone who reads Rivers’ obviously inadequate attempts 
at the analysis of the battle dreams of soldiers and relates 
this to the amnesis which he records in an early chapter 
of ‘‘ Instinct and the Unconscious,” the fact that Rivers 
champions so strongly the primacy of fear is undoubtedly 
suggestive. . . . But this is by the way. The teacher 
who makes the attempt to analyse his own dreams 
according to the Freudian methods of procedure will 
learn a great deal about the mechanisms described by 
Freud, but he must not expect to learn about himself, 
except superficially. We believe it was Dr. Ernest Jones 
who met a lady who had discovered, as a result of care- 
fully analysing her own dreams, that every one of them 
was altruistic ! 

But these are, after all, minor points. If there are 
defects in Dr. Drever's presentation of the psycho- 
analytic point of view, he has fully atoned for them by 
the fulness of his references and his bibliographies. He 
has not hesitated to refer the student to the works of 
Freud himself, thus setting an example to some other 
writers on psycho-analysis. 

In every way the book is a good one. Though Dr. 
Drever considers the mechanistic view of psychology 
inadequate, he has not hesitated to present very fully 
the case of the extreme behaviourists, and to acknow- 
ledge the debt that modern psychology owes them. The 
books of Thorndike and Watson are recommended to the 
student for further reading. 

The book will meet a real need in training colleges and 
the education departments of universities. Its brevity 
makes it stiffish at times, but this is all to the good : 
after all, the bulk of students in training are graduates, 
and spoon-feeding is out of place. The book seems likely 
not merely to meet a need, but to make evident a need, 
to create an appetite and to indicate the material 
necessary for its fuller satisfaction. G. H. G. 


MANN AND NORMAN's ALGEBRA: by H. J. Mann (St. Paul's 
Preparatory School) and J. S. Norman (The New Beacon, 
Sevenoaks). pp. 262. 4s. net, or 4s. 6d. with answers. 
(The Year Book Press, Ltd.) 


There are 160 pages of algebra up to quadratic equations 
and then 40 pages of oral questions in this book. 

It does not include logs, but is written to meet the require- 
ments of the majority of examinations in which the syllabus 
does not go beyond simple quadratic equations—and we all 
know what that means. Itis very full, and experience is written 
thick on every page. We feel glad that we have passed the stage 
of the simple quadratic equation. 
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FOUR MODERN FRENCH POETS. 
Bv F. A. WRIGHT. 


II.—ALBERT SAMAIN.—1858-1900. 


Albert Samain, in his life and in his verse, is a complete 
contrast to Jean Moréas ; delicate, retiring, feminine, as 
Moréas is blustering, adventurous, male. One of the 
original founders of the Mercure de France, he collected 
his early contributions in "Au Jardin de lInfante" 
(1893), and was greeted by Coppóe as " the poet of 


autumn and twilight, from whose pages breathes the ` 


scent of chrvsanthemums on St. Martin's Eve." 

Then followed an interval of five years—for Samain 
was one of the most fastidious and careful of workers— 
while he gradually emancipated himself from the influ- 
ence of Baudelaire and Verlaine and assimilated even 
more completely the Greek poetry which had inspired 
the best pieces in his first volume. — '" Aux flancs de 
vase " appeared in 1898, and the short list is completed 
by three small volumes published after his death, “ Le 
Chariot d'or," '' Polyphéme," a play in verse, and a 
collection of short stories. 

Unlike most of his contemporaries, Samain was never 
an innovator, either in form or subject or rhythm. He 
is a poet of the centre. gathering to himself the profits 
of more daring adventurers ; a keeper rather than a 
maker ; in this, as in most of his qualities, a true repre- 
sentative of the great French bourgeois class, with 
Cowper, perhaps, as his nearest English equivalent. He 


Is not a commanding genius : tolvrical melody, dramatic . 


force, or inventive energy he makes little claim. But 
he has a wonderful skill in word painting—pictures in 
the style of Ingres rather than of Rubens—and the 
Alexandrines of '' Aux flancs de vase "' form a gallery of 
little masterpieces. They are a perfect. example of 
Greek art reproduced in a modern setting, where each 
poem is a miniature, as clear, as delicate, and as sure of 
its effect as are the designs that Douris and Euphironios 
drew for tbe Athenian potters of the fifth century. 


NANTHIS. 


The grass sways softly in the morning breeze, 
But still unbroken neath the trellised trees 
Long iridescent threads hang glistening bright, 
And on the hillside floats a vapour light. 
Near where a streamlet laughs to see the dav 
Xanthis, her robe and sandals cast away, 
Leans with one arm upon a birch tree bough 
And bending forward sees herself below ; 
One side is shadowed bv her floating hair 
And while she smiles at the white image there, 
Her waist, her breast, she views with wondering eyes, 
Her lovely shoulders and her polished thighs 
While with one modest hand for sole defence 
She seeks to hide her youthful innocence. 
But hark, a cry re-echoes through the glade 
And Xanthis trembles, like a deer afraid, 
For close reflected in the wave too clear 
She sees the amorous satyr’s horn appear. 

Aux flancs du vase. 


HELEN or TRoy. 
The battle ceases and the evening falls, 
Red runs the river where the fight has been 
And vapours rise about the Argive queen 
As white armed Helen leaves the Trojan walls. 


The steeds immortal whinny in their stalls, 
The Grecian camp fires on the shore are seen ; 
Slowly she walks the ranks of dead between 
And all the carnage of that dav recalls. 


Divine she seems beneath the crimson sky : 

From the long folds that lightly round her move 

There breathes a perfume of resistless love 

Whose fragrance salves war's cruel agony. 

The dying men crawl to her naked feet 

And touch her hair and find that death is sweet. 
Au Jardin de l'Infqnte. 


THE FROG. 
As she searches the grass for a new fallen pear 
Chloris sees a young frog. Of her presence aware 
And justly afraid of the fate she may bring 
He crouches in shadow, all ready to spring. 
One leap—and he's safe in the strawberry bed ; 
Another—he's under the tomatoes red ; 
With swift little legs to the pond taking flight 
Where his sisters already have plunged out of sight. 
Chloris closes her hand the small shape to enfold, 
But the frog is too nimble to give her a hold. 
Ten times in the chase his light body she grips, 
Ten times from her fingers he cunningly slips. 
But victory at last ! Chloris has her new toy, 
Blue-eyed Chloris, her mother's delight and her joy. 
Upon her lips lingers the brightest of smiles, 
A laugh of pure beauty that heaven beguiles, 
And beneath her broad hat stream her curls golden pale 
That cover her cheeks with a translucent veil. 
She looks at the frog with round wondering eyes 
And scarcely dares venture to handle her prize, 
50 cold to the fingers, so panting of breath 
As he trembles before her in terror of death. 
At last gently she touches: then sheds a soft tear 
To feel the small heart beat so quickly in fear. 

-Aux flancs du vase. 


THE Country Town. 
Dim shops where leather, wood, and iron lie ; 
The basket maker with his supple cane ; 
The joiner singing as he plies the plane ; 
The blacksmith's anvil and the sparks that fly : 
O to live here bencath the changing sky 
Near the good earth, far from the law's chicane ; 
Warm milk and bread, rose gardens in the plain ; 
To rise at dawn and watch the world pass by. 
And vet, who knows?  Perchance 'tis all a dream : 
These quiet streets that now so peaceful seem 
May hide a web of sin and broken trust, 
Where on dark nights the secret wantons roam 
To find their paramours, allured to doom 
By that old couple, Avarice and Lust. 

Le Chariot d'or. 
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THE ILIAD AS A SCHOOL PLAY. 


The success of the Holt School performance during 
December will assuredly rouse other schools to emulation ; 
indeed we can almost hear them--by wireless—wishing 
they had thought of it themselves ! 

There is a good deal of work in such a production, but the 
results, if only in the stimulated imavination of the boys and 
girls, are well worth while. And what other producers 
could command a cast of some fifty performers, all doing it, 
as it were, “ for fun ” ? 

The play, as arranged by the Headmaster, Mr. Bailev, 
is in three Acts. In Act I, “The Quarrel,” the Greeks, 
besieging Troy, are suffering under the wrath of Phoebus 
Apollo because Agamemnon, their Jeader, holds Chrvseis, 
captive ; he consents, however, to exchange her for Briscis, 
and he and Achilles, the rival masters of the captive 
maidens, fight until Pallas Athene intervenes and Achilles 
withdraws.  Briseis is taken bv Agamemnon's messengers 
and Achilles calls upon Thetis to send down the wrath of 
Zeus. Helen and Priam watch from the walls of Troy. 

1n Act II, “ The Greek Loss," Zeus gives victory to the 
Trojans under Hector, and Agamemnon sends Odvsseus 
and other heroes to beseech Achilles to aid them—he 
refuses. Patroklos, his friend, is slain, and his armour is 
taken by Hector, whereupon Thetis promises him armour 
made by the god Hephezstos. 

Act III is " The Reconciliation." Thetis brings the 
armour, and there are processions, dances, and councils, 
followed by the death of Hector in tableau, the mourning 
of Andromache, and Priam's visit to Achilles, who is then 
armed by Thetis and her nymphs and is reconciled to 
Agamemnon.  Priam's request for the body of Hector is 
granted. 

The play begins and ends with a tableau, “ The Song of 
Homer," adapted from a Relief Panel by H. Bates. 

Mr. Bailey sends us the following account of the produe- 
tion, which it is quite evident aroused tremendous enthusi- 
asm both among staff and pupils. The proceeds were for 
the School Library Fund. 


The Dramatic Correspondent of the Liverpool Daily 
Post said about the Holt School production, ''It requires 
a brave imagination to conceive the task of dramatising a 
Greek epic. Were the ‘Iliad’ not in itself one of the 
greatest of dramatic subjects, and had not Homer written 
his scenes of the Trojan war in a fashion that unfolds the 
story like a series of gigantic frescoes, each complete in 
itself and yet making up a continuous whole, such a task 
would be folly's ambition. The masters and scholars of 
ihe Holt School have dared much in putting this plan into 
execution, and it must be allowed that thev have done a 
very fine thing in constructing a school play so original and 
so successful as ‘The Wrath of Achilles,’ produced 
at the Balfour Institute. It was Francis Thompson 
who saw Jacob’s ladder ' pitched betwixt heaven and 
Charing Cross. Is it a smaller feat to have reared the 
towers of Ilium in the Smithdown Road ? ” 

The Holt School has alwavs believed that the School 
Play was an essential part of school activities—just one of 
those ‘‘ things which remain when we have forgotten all 
that we learnt at school.” 

The opportunity of constructing scenery and making 
costumes, of associating good literature with «dramatic 
technique, of arranging that music, art and drama arc all 
interwoven in a great co-operative effort of this kind. is so 
full of possibilities that it may readily be seen how 
important an event in the school and whata strong unifving 
agent a school play may become. It was for the school the 
event of 1922. . 

When after much thought the subject of the Iliad had 
been chosen, then the work of all the various '' makers ”’ 


was set in motion. There were new problems to be solved 
at every turn and resources to be drawn upon. The 
school art master, Mr. Svdney Merrills, to whom the 
artistic success of the entertainment is mainly due, began 
to design the costumes in the summer holidays ; and the 
details of the armour, helmets, swords, even greaves and 
sandals had to be duly authenticated. The Professor of 
Classical Archaeology at the Liverpool University, Professor 
Droop, was most helpful, and all the resources of the Uni- 
versity library were at our disposal. 

It was decided to introduce two songs. One, '' Soul of 
Sorrow,” from '' Sappho” (Bliss Carmen) was arranged by 
Mr. I. H. Stammers, and Farmer's Harrow Song, '' Heroes,” 
was also utilised by the minstrel. The music master of the 
school, Mr. John Tobin, arranged a prelude built up on the 
two songs, and constructed the musical programme. It was 
a happy thought to take the ‘Shield of Achilles ” as 
representative of the arts of the Achaians and to make it 
the subject of a descriptive dance. It lent itsclf admirably 
to this treatment, the first part being processional, repre- 
senting the judgment of an elder in a street trial, followed 
by a bridal dance, vintage procession, and dance of the 
youths and maidens, while '' in and out of the merry throng 
went tumblers.” The music for the descriptive dances 
was taken from an old French Vintage Song and Cyril 
Scott's “ Danse Nègre.” The introduction of the dancing 
certainly helped to make the play more Greek, and gave a 
certain amount of relief from the more intense story of the 
Wrath of Achilles. 

The fighting scenes—the ducl between Ajax and Hector, 
the firing of the Greek Ships, the death of Patroklos and 
the death of Hector—were all donc as tableaux, and two 
of the tableaux had tableaux behind them to represent 
Attic red and black vases and Wedgwood blue and white 
vases. These were perhaps the most successful of the 
stage pictures. 

The stage setting was simple. Backgrounds of curtains 
and screens were used, either black or, in certain scenes, 
to represent the sky, blue. The suggestion of a Greek ship 
was obtained by a silhouette arrangement which is seen in 
the accompanying photograph of one of the tableaux. 
This severe and simple setting showed to the best advantage 
the brilliant colouring of the costumes ; and here it may be 
remarked that the costumes were quite cheap, most of 
them being simple white material dved and stencilled. 
Helmets and shields were in papier maché, with vegetable 
plumes instead of horsehair. 

The symbolism of the play was indicated by the opening 
tableau, which was founded on Bates' Homer, called the 
“ Song of Homer,” and the play ended with the same 
tableau, showing that Homer's Song would still go on despite 
the worst, or best, the Holt School could do for it. 

Ihe prose version of Lang, Leaf and Myers was drawn 
upon for the text, which was recited somewhat more 
slowly than is usual. The prose of this excellent version 
and the slow speech combined to give an impression of 
stately poetry even if it did not suggest '' winged words,” 
but the dignity and clarity of the enunciation were some 
real gains. | 

The printed programme was claborate, and gave an 
exact account of the scenes, insets of the tableaux, and the 
arguments. 

The poster, of which a copv is given, was frank in its 
simplicity and was much admired. It gave some indication 
of the kev-note of strife. 

The play was only made possible by the loyal co-operation 
of a large and enthusiastic statt. We felt the play was a big 
eftort but one well worth making. 

C. W. BAILEY. 
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THE ILIAD AS A SCHOOL PLAY. 


"THE WRATH OF ACHILLES," 
at 


THE HOLT SCHOOL, 
LIVERPOOL. 


(Headmaster : C. W. BAILEY, M.A.) 


Persons in the Play. 


Achilles .. R. Stephens. 
Kalchas .. J. S. Willey. 
Agamemnon ..  F.Creak. 

Pallas Athene .. Isabella Carlisle. 
Nestor .. .. H. Cottier. 
Patroklos .. D. Williams. 
Briseis .. .. Edna Bland. 
Thetis .. .. Sarah Parry. 
Priam .. .. T. Kenyon. 
Helen .. .. Hilda Abbott. 
Antenor .. D. Lowe. 
Odysseus .. G. Williams. 
Ajax  .. .. G. Cliffe. 
Phoenix .. L. Lyon. 
Diomedes .. A. Davies. 
Antilochus .. A. Carson. 
Hector .. E. Pugh. 
Andromache .. Theodora Barnsley. 
Hermes .. J. McGrath. 
Hephaestos .. H. Radcliffe. 


Trojan and Greek Soldiers. Heralds 
of Agamemnon, Minstrel, Peasants. 

` Figures in Tableaux and the Shield 
of Achilles. 


Produced by Miss I. R. Doherty and 
Mr. W. Williams. l 


Designed by Mr. S. Merrills. Music by 
Mr. John Tobin. 


Costumes by Miss C. Wright. Properties 
by Mr. W. O. Lowe. 


Dances by Miss M. Stoker and Miss 
W. Edwards. 


THE POSTER USED IN ADVERTISING THE PLAY. 
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LETTERS FROM A COUNTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—II. 


My Dear Davin, 

I duly received your post-card and can arrange as you 
suggest. If you must send post-cards ] wish you would 
send decent ones. The one vou sent was ordinary and use- 
less, The cards I like to get are those vou obtain (price 
tuppence, I believe) at the National Gallery, the National 
Portrait Gallerv, the British Museum, and that kind of 
place; I have hundreds of them already, and find them 
infinitely useful in school to illustrate lessons. They are easily 
dealt out, easily collected again, and are not so apt to 
become dirty as most other forms of hand-round-able 
illustrations. If I should wish to bring out the force of a 
passage in the New Testament (as St. Matt. x, v. 28, or 
II Tim., ii, v. 11) round goes a card on which is reproduced 
an admirable picture of the Circus Maximus thronged with 
excited holiday-makers, all enjoying the spectacle of 
Christians being done to death in different fantastic ways 
Or it may be that we arc about to tackle the subject of the 
Reformation in English History, in which case I pass round, 
as a preliminarv, several photographs of particularly. fine 
specimens of Church architecture, ending the series with a 
Tudor gatewav, and the fan- -vaulting of the Eastern Chapel 
at Peterborough Cathedral. (I love that particularly 
because of the added difficulty of the curve it has to fit on 
to.) While a few are looking carefullv at these photographs 
the rest of the boys, of course, are working till they come to 
them in turn. After a short pause I pass round Hornebolt's 
portrait of Henry VIII, and together immediately after- 
wards Catherine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn. As these 
last pass round the class one may observe that a gentle 
ripple of mirth goes with them. The boys can contrast 
for themselves the heavy, stolid, flat-faced, dull-eyed look 
of the worthy Catherine, with Anne's wistful vet lively 
expression, full of demurely suppressed humour. No 
words are needed ; we all feel that however deplorable 
Henry's conduct was, we can at least understand that it 
was no joke to see good Catherine's face over the coffec- 
cups (no, pardon, the flagon of sack) vear in, vear out. 
We refrain from winking at each other, but it is in an 
atmosphere of mutual digging-in-the-ribs that we proceed 
to investigate, and tabulate very carefullv, the enormous 
events which sprang from the whim of an unchecked 
tyrant, and changed the face of England to this day. 

No doubt the geography master finds post-cards just as 
useful as I do ; but he probably has to use a good deal of 
tact in making his collection. Why, why, mv dear old 
man, do you suppose such hideous post-cards of seaside 
resorts are printed in countless thousands? Do people 
prefer them hideous? I cannot believe it. [Experience 
shows that, given half-a-dozen beautiful ones and half-a- 
dozen hideous ones, children unfailingly select the good 
ones as their choice. Do vou think that they completely 
lose their selective faculty as they attain so-called years of 
discretion ? It seems to be most unlikelv— yet it not, 
why ...? 

We sometimes use post-cards in another way herce. 
(Probably your art man does it too.) A post-card is dealt 
out to every bov, and then, at a given signal, each passes 
his card on to his neighbour, until everv bov has seen everv 
picture; then, when each has his original card back, the 
word is given to examine and draw very carefully some 
feature that attracts and pleases or interests him about 
that card, noting down anv facts printed on it about the 
person or place or building or animal it represents. (These 
drawings and notes can be pasted into history or other note- 
books afterwards.) 

In this way it is possible to familiarise a raw voung 
country bumpkin with the work of Dürer, Holbein, 
Velasquez, and other great geniuses, before he has ever 
scen a copy of, say, Comic Cuts. Speaking of Velasquez, 


I was very much interested to notice that a group of verv 
unsophisticated country lads '' hit the nail on the head ” 
absolutely when they were considering a colour reproduction 
(not a post-card, this time) of the Donna Mariana of 
Austria. They regarded it as a whole with interest and 
evident pleasure : then perceived the ugly shrewish face 
and monstrous coifture, and grinned. 

“ What a face!” 

‘Look at that hair!” - 

“What a shape her dress is!” 
“ Do you think it is a good picture or not ? ” I asked. 
Thev felt quite sure it was good. 
" But why ? " 
' The colour the bits of red just in the right place.” 

‘That e " (following the line with a fore- 
finger) '' s just where vou want it." And so on. 

I have TN a hundred times that if onlv we could 
get a sufficient supply of accurate colour reproductions of 
first-rate pictures, we could do without about 99 per cent. 
of the illustrations intended for use in schools. [ want 
sheaves of post-card size reproductions of details from 
Bodleian MSS., Chapter House Treaties, and other storc- 
houses of entertaining (and highly instructive) drawings. 
One can make a large number of big reproductions to hang 
up before a clas;, but thev are not quick to do, and very 
cumbersome to store. l'or most purposes, I prefer to use 
a blackboard, but it does rather go to one's heart to wipe 
an elaborate colour illustration oft, I must confess. Con- 
sidering that we all know (see hoardings !) how strong a 
visual impression is, it is amazing to see the way in which 
some people will still hold forth to an unfortunate class 
without throwing them a single visual spar to cling to. 
Possibly I am conspicuously dense, but it is a fact that the 
other day a young master zealously instructed a class for 
about half-an-hour in my presence, and I literally could 
not have replied with any certainty to a single question he 
asked upon what he had just taught. The bewildered 
children made wild shots which thev hoped might be right, 
and perspiration soon “ besplanged his brow.” The 
moment, however, that he began again noting down his 
main points on the blackboard as he went, their faces 
cleared, and they followed and replied with ease. Now, 
vou would have thought he would have been told to do a 
simple thing like that, wouldn't vou ? 

Oh, divinest spirit of Common Sense, how rare thou 
art! But there's plenty in vou, David, and a little, 1 
hope, in vour old friend, C. 


Another Use for Gramophones. 


As the result of a vear’s experiment in a small Council 
school and a favourable report from the Inspector, the 
Kent Education Committee has decided to supply a 
gramophone to schools which cannot aflord a piano, on 
the same terms as applv to pianos, namely, that the 
managers must bv means of local eftort provide at least 
half the cost. The gramophone has proved valuable in 
teaching physical exercises and country dancing. 


The Cambridge Locals. 


The total number of candidates at the last Cambridge 
Local Examinations was 13,063-—Higher, 55; Senior, 
5,006; Junior, 6,408 ; and Preliminary (overseas centr si 
only), 1.594. Examinations were held in India, 31 centres ; 
Cevlon, 20; Straits and Malay States, 11; China, 3; 


Africa, 12; West Indies, 14; and in Aden, Bermudas, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, Buenos Aires, Li, 
Gibraltar, Mauritius, Montevidco, and the Seychelles. 
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UNIVERSITY AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


By Henry Baker, M.Sc. 


After the provision of a good elementary and secondary 
education there still remains much to be done before the 
educational svstem of any modern state can be considered 
as complete. The necessity for higher education and for 
professional and technical instruction is keenly felt. The 
need is met onlv to a verv small extent bv the State or 
the Local Authorities, because these bodies, when they 
began to tackle educational problems, found a number of 
fairly efficient bodies already in the field in the shape of 
the Universities. 

Very early in medizval history the need of some such 
institution was felt, and the ancient Universities were 
founded to give professional and philosophical instruction. 
They gradually assumed nearly all the duties of centres of 
higher education, and these duties they have kept up to 
the present day. The work which the Universities now do 
is undoubtedly necessary, but it is evident that it must be 
carried out having due regard to the work done by other 
institutions. In this connection a review of their activities 
is urgently necessary. 

Fortunately it has generally been the policy of the 
Universities to give instruction only in those subjects 
which are not taught elsewhere. In this they have been 
well advised. It is only where this policy has been departed 
from that friction with other bodies has arisen, and the 
credit of the Universities has suffered. 

l'rom the point of view of the countrv, as much as from 
its own standpoint, the position of the University relative 
to other educational institutions is a vital matter. In 
many cases it has adjusted itself easily and naturally. In 
the case of the Secondary Schools the minimum amount of 
friction has occurred, for, although those schools have 
repeatedly raised the standard of instruction given, they 
have provided the Universities with an increasing number 
of students, so that considerations of space have compelled 
the authorities to eliminate the more elementary portions 
of the University work, and, in fact, to begin precisely at 
the point at which the Secondary Schools leave off. The 
acceptance of students who have passed the Intermediate 
Examination externally is the latest move in harmony 
with this plan. 

In the case of the Technical Schools, however, more 
difficulty has been experienced in apportioning the work, 
for whereas the other branches of learning dealt with are 
not taught elsewhere, those taught by the Technical Schools 
are, in most cases, also taught by the Universities. Some 
exception may be made to the statement that other subjects 
are not taught elsewhere in favour of University Colleges 
and Day Training Colleges, but the former are really a part 
of the Universities, and the latter cater for only one special 
requirement. The case of Commercial Colleges hardly 
calls for special treatment, as they are, in most towns, 
included in the Technical Schools. 

Examining the difference between the Technical Schools 
and the Universities we find that, in general, the instruction 
given in the Technical Schools is not quite so advanced as 
that given in the Universities, but that it is otherwise 
identical in character. Both institutions claim to meet 
the needs cf the manufacturing community from whom 
thev draw their revenue, and both endeavour to instal the 
most modern practical appliances. To a certain extent 
there is room for both, but over a considerable range of 
their activities they overlap. That this should be so is 
regrettable; but as there is no central authority for the 
discussion of educational problems, and no such thing as a 
truly national educational policy, the Universities can 
hardly be blamed for not acting in accordance with a 
homogeneous scheme. 


STUDENT CATCHING, 
The main lines of policy over the subjects covered by 


both institutions appear to be dictated bv a policy of 


student-catching rather than by rational division of 
function. The Universities by virtue of theirless trammelled 
funds and slightly higher level of instruction invest in 
expensive. examples of modern machinery, instruments, 
and the like, which, together with the monopoly of the 
degree, attract in sufficient numbers the better class of full 
course student. Their courses are, therefore, based on a 
three vears basis, and their students selected accordinglv. 
The Technical Schools, on the other hand, obtain their 
students by means of a wider range of courses, short courses 
on single subjects being quite usual. 


INVERSION OF POLICIES. 


It is this distinction which shows up most clearly the 
failure of the Provincial Universities; for if they are 
attempting to offer a technical education it is they, and 
not the Technical Schools—the higher institution, and not 
the lower-—which should offer their help to the industries 
in the form of short or special courses. 

It is really the intermediate level of instruction—that 
offered bv the Technical Schools—which is suitable for 
arrangement in courses to suit students. And it is not 
that intermediate instruction, but the most advanced 
instruction—that, in fact, offered by the Universities— 
which should be available in the form of short courses and 
special lectures. If the Universities will adopt the right 
course, then those engaged in industry or manufacture 
who already possess a high standard of knowledge may be 
enabled to profit bv the very latest advancements. For 
such students as these the three or four years' course 
offered by the Universities is impossible. For the Technical 
Schools to offer a short and the University a long course is 
a complete inversion of the correct policy based on a desire 
to serve the industrial and manufacturing community. 

The reason, to some extent logical, for the retention by 
the Universities of the long course lies in the old idea that 
such a course is part of a liberal education, and that the 
ideal of the Universities is not the pursuit of technology 
but of pure science. If that be so then surelv much of their 
present work is out of place. 


CONFUSED EFFORTS. 


The Universities have not been able to keep their aims 
clear. If they pursued the old ideal of a liberal education 
then, on the Science side, they could not attract students 
in sufficient quantities to keep open their doors. Students, 
and parents and guardians, who are making a financial 
sacrifice in order to obtain an improved chance of earning 
a living in after life, want to see enough touch with industry 
established to reassure them that their effort is not a mis- 
taken one. The Universities have given them encourage- 
ment by buying expensive commercial apparatus, and by 
appointing Professors who have been successful in industry. 

After thus going half wav towards practical instruction 
the Universities have halted, with the result that they are 
neither serving efficiently their old ideal of a liberal educa- 
tion nor are they doing their dutv to the manufacturing 
community. The manufacturing community have been 
generous to the newer Universities—they are entitled to 
have full help in return. This help'cannot be given by the 
prostitution of the Universities to '' industrial " research, 
but it can and must be given by helping the educated men 
now in industry to acquire the very latest and most 
advanced knowledge which the Universities have dis- 
covered. 


-— e_m am 


A WOMAN, SOME GIRLS, 


Bv D. N. 


" You will find it very interesting, I'm sure," the 
Head had told her. '' And one of our mistresses has 
always helped with this class, so that they are conscious 
of a link with the school. . . .. A very different type 
of girl, of course.” 

“Yes, quite," Betty had agreed with bated 
enthusiasm, attempting to look terribly efficient and 
practical for the Head’s benefit. 

And now it was indeed Sunday afternoon. From the 
window of the staff sitting-room she was gazing over 
the roofs of half the town. To the right the spire of 
Saint Sidwell's, to the left the twin towers of the 
Cathedral; in front, steeply sloping lawn, its green 
brightened by mild autumnal dew, wildish tangles of 
stalks in the borders, brown, damp tangles, long drifts 
of crackling leaves along the terrace. 

No fire ; it was required of the staff that they should 
be healthy and walk about in jerseys. Betty left Miss 
Farmer at the business of writing to her fiancé and 
stepped out into the well-tiled, well-polished desert of 
the school. Away before her stretched the barren 
corridor, ribbed at either side with hot-water pipes. Up 
rose the wide, shallow steps to the door of the big hall 
where the stairs curved away to right and left. 

Dressed, she collected literature that would be suitable 
for a Sunday afternoon at a home for girls who were 
foggily mixed up with guardians and transgressions— 
on the parts of parents. Bibles and hymn books they 
would surely provide, but to carry one’s own prayer-book 
looked best. She added a work from the staff room called 
“ Munition Lasses,” still topical in 1918, and looked with 
annoyance at her own library. There was nothing there 
to offer to the raw material of a nation’s women, and 
she did so vehemently desire to help them. Desperately 
she took from the shelf ‘‘ Travels with a Donkey " and 
shook herself into a serious mood of unselfish idealism 
as she left the school. 

South Street was not pleasant. There was sickening 
food in the shop windows. Queer youths stood about in 
groups and watched you with slow and cunning under- 
standing. When girls met them there were shrieks. 
Disgust and self-consciousness born of the books in 
her hand (she herself could always recognise a prayer 
book afar off on Sunday, and why should they be less 
intuitive ?) overwhelmed the earnest social worker in 
. Betty. She was thankful to turn down a narrow side 
street into Hanover Walk, where she was immediately 
aware of the Home, a big yellow Georgian house set 
discreetly behind high walls and connected with the 
world by a short passage built out from the house to 
the wall and closed with a massive door. 

Trying to add ten years to her age, Betty pulled the 
bell's heavy chain. She felt adventurous, timid, horribly 
unprepared for contact with “ girls of a different type.” 
Then the door opened. A prim little woman with 
friendly eyes greeted her. 

“The young lady who's taking Miss Deane's class ? ” 

" Yes," said Betty wildly, stepping on highly polished 
wood. How busy must endless generations of the Poor 
Law's protégées have been to achieve this resplendent 
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AND A WALNUT TREE. 


DAGLISH. 


cleanliness. Through a door opposite she heard move- 
ments, slidings, bustlings, a loud whisper of " I saw her.” 
She walked mechanically into a room on the right, 
smiling to the matron above a mind gone blank. Oh, 
that long table alive with shiny black Bibles! 

“ You'll have no trouble at all with them, miss.’’ 

The matron departed, and Betty- took off her gloves 
and stared into the garden. A beautifully curving 
bay-window almost filled one end of the low-ceilinged 
room. The walled garden was full of a perpetual gentle 
flutter of leaves. Down they came, showering over 
the pale Michaelmas daisies and scarlet dahlias. The 
tree with a seat round it consoled her. A walnut-tree, 
huge and valiantly spreading, and not yet stripped of 
its big, ridgy leaves. 

Horrors! Here they were coming, with a soft tap at 
the open door. “ Come in." She wanted to sound 
charming, mature and kind, and all that, but she was 
afraid that the impression was one of diffidence. Four- 
teen of them trooped in. A gigantic inquisitiveness, a 
thirst for novelty seldom encountered—brought them in 
hastily. Each made a kind of curtsey which carried 
Betty’s thoughts to “Jane Eyre." What great heavy shoes 
they must wear, judging by the sounds! And black 
frocks, and spotless pinafores or aprons, and neat hair. 

“ We used to begin with a hymn, miss.” 

“ No, we chose it in turn like, miss."' 

“ I know what Z like, miss.” 

The girl at her right hand chose, and chose “‘ Theroseate 
hues.” Cheerful tune, of course, thought Betty, manipu- 
lating its change in time on a tolerable piano, and 
sheltered, as it were, from the world by their vigorous 
singing. Her heart was sinking at the prospect of 
prayer—with photos of bishops on the mantelpiece. 

' Amen." She moved back to the table and read with 
complete monotony the collect for the day, feeling as 
much emotion as a page of Bradshaw might stimulate. 
“ Thy grace may always prevent and follow us." How 
on earth should they recognise ''prevent" in its literal 
sense ^ What folly they must attribute to the compilers 
of the liturgy and to her ! 

Now they were reading. Mutter, mutter, gabble . . . 
then someone—Clara—with a high and clear voice. 
They read the fourteenth of St. Luke, ‘‘ because we were 
doing the parables, miss, with the lady what came in 
August after Miss Deane.” Betty swore at herself for 
her lack of enterprise. Why must she walk in the foot- 
prints of the unknown? Why had she no big, fine, 
illuminating suggestion ? 

And from time to time she looked into the garden. 
The tree was splendid. Its curves were glorious. It 
had been there for years, before she was born, long 
before these subdued children were born (so different 
from their sisters up at the school, with their animation 
and their pretty Sunday frocks and their richly 
comic vocabularies !) 

]t was a piece of solid goodness towering above the 
more transient prettinesses of a garden. It seemed to 
say— 

'" Years, when you lay down your ill, 
I shall stand and bear it still.” 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


NOTES ON SCHOOL ORGANISATION AND CLASSROOM PRACTICE. 


CHILDREN AND DANCING. 
By Susie Lee, L.R.A.M. 


Dancing and music are the primary arts. By dancing 
is meant the rhythmical stepping, with motions of the 
body, usually adjusted to the measure of a tune; the 
harmonious movements made by man, to express his 
emotions of joy, ecstasy, grief, pain, or any expressive 
form of mental exultation. The music, vocal or instru- 
mental, was extemporised or produced to accompany these 
harmonious movements. 


Dancing must come first, because it is the earliest impulse 
to express itself in outward form, and this expression is 
rhythmical. This rhythm or pulse of the Universe being 
present in all nature, must be an inherent instinct in 
mankind. This being so, the right consideration ought to 
be expended on its development in the early stages of 
child life. 


The majority of real educationists recognise the value 
of harmonious movement in the school life of the child. 
They feel that rhythm taught on right lines does infinite 
good—physically, mentally and morally. 


The difficulty often arises as to what form this early 
rhythmic training ought to take. We are all alive to the 
splendid results of the Dalcroze system, but many of us, 
in charge of the very young—the babies—feel that the 
" Dalcroze " is just a little advanced and beyond our 
wee mites. 


The little people cannot grasp the difference between 
left and right, upward, downward, forward and back. 
Try as we will to simplify the movements, steps, walks, 
etc., only the odd brilliant ones will arrive at the real result. 


Some method is needed that will accomplish beautiful 
rhythmic movements with scarcely any mental effort on 
the child's part. 


My own recollections of dancing by myself while someone 
played the piano have always been very vivid. I had never 
seen children dancing, I had not even been to school. 
Yet, I know to those who happened to catch me at it, mv 
efforts gave pleasure. Children in the streets who danced 
so beautifully round the barrel organs interested me 
intensely. I made notes after chatting to them. Many of 
these had never danced in school. I asked them why they 
danced ? ‘‘Can’t help it, Miss," they replied. '' We 
just does has the horgan tells us, when it goes quick we 
dances quick, when its slow we's slow, and when its soft we 
goes soft like.” 


Their steps were wonderful, polka, waltz, jig steps, 
basques, and some very advanced elevated steps. Their 
ages varied from tiny toddlers to girls and boys in their 
teens. I determined to go on these lines in school. The 
results were far beyond my expectations. Often I had to 
play myself. The piano would be pulled round to a con- 
venient angle and I sat watching and suggesting as I 
played from memory. The babies would dance with their 
whole hearts and souls enjoying every moment. It was 
enchanting to hear the little gasp of surprise when I changed 
the rhythm. I would start off with a popular 2/4 time, 
then suddenly go into a dreamy waltz measure. Sure enough 
the mites would show the difference by their movements. 
The 2/4 being bright, chirpy, stepping away right merrily. 
The waltz time would have quieter dreamier movements, 
whilst the facial expression would be entirely altered. 


When I was lucky enough to have a student who could 
play well then I danced, going on my own but never speaking. 
The babes would try their hardest to do everything I did. 


There was nothing formal, no lines, circles or steps 
taught. Thechildren danced, moving anywhere they wished 
to go. What I showed in my dancing was correct, as I 
happen to be a trained dancer as wellas a certified teacher. 
I always started new kiddies dancing to familiar tunes, 
the ones they heard at home or popular melodies that 
everybody hummed. They loved these and would dance 
with a wonderful sense of joy and abandon. 


As time went on I plaved simple classic airs, and then we 
would have wordless stories. The youngsters delighted 
in miming. It was all done by suggestion. They specially 
loved Rubinstein's Melody in F, parts of Sibelius, Schu- 
mann, bits of Chopin. They improvised charming little 
stories, sometimes solos, at other times duos or even a 
pas de quatre. 


The effects of the daily dancing were marvellous. The 
children first of all were happy, orderly and good mannered. 
The rhythmic movements brought all the best in the child 
to the surface. The class singing made as good progress. 
This was taught also on the same lines; I would tell the 
story of the song, sing it, and say ‘‘ Now sing it with me,” 
and they did. 


They danced and sang because they loved it, they could 
not help it; the rhythmic sense was all alive to be 
expressed. 


The great joy to their parents was the improvement in 
the little ones' physiques. Turned in toes began to turn 
themselves out, wobbly knees became firm, weakly children 
grew gradually stronger, spoilt and headstrong children 
grew more amiable and manageable. 


Let the little ones dance and sing and so strengthen their 
concentration and mentality, that they may be well fitted 
and able to grapple with the sterner academic subjects in 
the curriculum. 


Our young kindergarten teachers ought to have special 
instruction in this kind of teaching. Any teacher with a 
good musical instinct can, with perseverance, enthusiasm, 
and a sincere love in her heart for our glorious profession 
(the educating of the young) get wonderful results. 


The luckiest children are those whose parents love 
music, poetry, painting and the sister arts. They open 
their little one's eyes to a right appreciation of beautv. 
This, together with a practical guidance in rhythmic move- 
ment, makes them glad to be alive, full of joy and 
spontaneity. ` 


Selborne Society's ** Cinelogues.’’ 


The Cinematography Committee of the Selborne Society 
has issued a list of ‘‘ cinelogues ” and educational films 
suitable for educational societies and schools. The list of 
subjects includes Natural History, Adventures, History, 
Lives of Famous People, and some of the best novels— 
'" Pickwick Papers," “ Bleak House," '' The Newcomes,’’ 
for example. Sir Sidney Low has written an interesting 
foreword. Schoolmasters who knew not how or where to 
obtain suitable educational films should write to the 
Extension Secretary, Mr. Percival J. Ashton, 72, High 
Street, Bromley, Kent, who will give the information. 
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STAMMERING. 


Muriel H. Wigglesworth, late of the Central School 

of Speech Training, of the Speech Clinic, St. Thomas' 

Hospital, and London County Council Medical Offices, 
Specialist for Stammerers, etc. 


Stammering is a neurosis, caused bv repression and 
conflict within the mind, by an inhibition of the will 
weakening the controlling forces, generally from the 
influence of an '' external agent." It is lack of co-ordina- 
tion between the mind—conscious and unconscious--and 
the body, which causes a bad habit. Stammering is more 
than a bad habit. It has its functional and organic causes, 
the one re-acting on the other, resulting in a pathological 
condition, which needs treatment that is both physical 
and psvchological, after the causes have been permanently 
eradicated. 

CAUSES. 

A stammerer always has a congenital tendency, i.e., a 

predisposition for a neurosis, which may be either: 


1. A physical weakness in the respiratory mechanisms 
—this may be inherited or acquired after illness. 
malnutrition, etc.—-or 


2. A mental weakness in the verba! imagery, either 
auditive or kine-esthetic amnesia —this is usually 
inherited, together with the emotional '' overtlow ”’ 
of the highly strung child. 


These tendencies, owing to environmental and educa- 
tional influences, may develop without the aid of an 
external agent, and a '' congenital stammer ' is formed. 


The '' external agent ” 


»? 


mav be: 


1. The influence of imitation. Owing to the naturally 
strong suggestibility of the child, he is liable to start any 
habit with which he comes into contact. This may be a 
bad habit of unco-ordinated speech movement. 


This purely physical cause, the imitation of wrong 
movement, can be corrected immediately by careful 
practice of good co-ordinated movements, starting a new 
automatism in place of the old ; but if not corrected while 
young the habit grows firm, becomes an outlet for emotion, 
and lalophobia may set in and all the difficulties of a 
psychic pathology have to be overcome. 


2. The result of the association. Faulty kinezsthetic 
verbal imagery may be formed when the child first acquires 
speech, which, if not corrected when still voung will rouse 
an emotion, fear, through association, and lalophobia will 
again be the result. The emotion of fear, having been 
originally repressed with the infantile experiences of the 
formation of the ideo-motor automatism of speech, thus, 
through association, “ overflows " on to specch-actual 
words, and a neurosis is again the consequence of what, 
in the beginning, might be termed a purely physical cause. 


3. Butin the majoritv of cases the external agent reacts 
first on the mind, disturbing mental balance, and this in 
its turn reacts on the whole co-ordination of the bod v. 


Shock is the most common cause of the neurosis. The 
emotion of fear is stimulated and overflows on to speech. 
Speech, through one of the above mentioned congenital 
tendencies, is weakly controlled and a stammer develops. 


The ' threshold " between the unconscious and con- 
scious levels of the mind is loosened bv the strength of the 
emotion, and the automatic subconscious movements 
become conscious. The fear, previously repressed with 
certain dissociated ideas, the result probably of conflict, 
is no longer absolute ; the consciousness is governed bv 
“ multiple thought," the intense emotion blurs the image, 
paralyses the muscles, and so weakens control, and the will 
is quite inhibited. 
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4. Stammering may also be caused, psychologically, 
by wrong iuto-suggestion, usually the result of environ- 
mental influences, which leads to the inhibition of the will, 
the perversion and confusion of thought and the fear of 
speech. 

The effect of the intluence of any of these external 
agents is greatly aggravated by the general state of the 
phvsical and mental health. There mav be a poor phvsical 
state after infectious fevers, of malnutrition, of anamia, 
etc., or a weak mental state, the result of conflict (antago- 
nistic functioning of the instincts), lack of emotional 
control and balance, repression, unfavourable congenital 
tendencies, either inherited or acquired, etc. These 
conditions must be ameliorated as much as possible, 
together with the eradication of the cause, before any 
satisfactory treatment can be carried out. 

These causes and influences give rise to the following 
condition : 

A. Physically, the stammer is a lack of co-ordination 
between the respiratory, vocal, and articulatory mechanisms 
of speech. It is a failire of vocal tone, uncontrolled 
breathing, inability to relax, and an “ overflow’’ of 
muscular energy in various twitchings, contortions, etc. 

B. Psvchologically, the stammer is a state of mental 
confusion. All imagery is weakened through intense 
emotion ; emotion is strong through conflict, repression, 
etc., the result of unfavourable environment, stunted 
development, and with an overflow of psychic energy in 
the fear of speech. The verbal imagery is not, as is normal, 
audito-motor, but fails either in the one or the other; the 
energy is transferred to visual imagery or to conscious, 
effortful kinecsthetic imagery; the conscious imagery 
should normally be that of the “idea” to be expressed, 
not of words ; thus we see that the most important psychic 
condition of a stammerer is the diversion of attention. 

This psvchic state of multiple thought, coloured bv 
emotion, is greatlv increased bv wrong auto-suggestion. 
Having once failed the stammerer fears he will fail again; 
he imagines himself failing, loses confidence, and conscious 
control of the imagination is weakened by this inhibition 
of the will. 

It will thus be seen that stammering has a psychic and 
physical origin, and its treatment must therefore be both 
physical and psychological. 

Physically it must include exercises for relaxation, 
breath control, vocal tone, etc., and, psvchologically, after 
these exercises have been sufficiently practised to make all 
movements automatic and a good habit has been formed, 
exercises for concentration, thought control, transference of 
the psvchic energy from verbal imagery to that of the 
idea to be expressed, control of the emotion bv the intellect, 
or its sublimation, re-education of the mind, to restore 
its equilibrium, and, above all, to train the mind to use 
the right auto-suggestion, giving it confidence, belief in 
and control of the personalitv, and free powers of self- 
expression. 


DEFECTS OF SPEECH 


Their Nature and Cure 
By IDA C. WARD. 2s. 6d. 
The description of this book in last month's advertise- 
ment was incorrect. It should have read: ‘‘ Miss 


Ward shows how speech defects may be cured bv the 
application of phonetic methods.”’ 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 


Aldine House, Bedford St., London, W.C 2. 
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ART. 


* DECORATIVE " ART. 


Notes on a Royal Academy Exhibition. 


One of the most poisonous miasmas that ever arose from 
the marshes of mid-Victorian art was the conscious recogni- 
tion of an entirely isolated endeavour which came into being 
under the baptismal name of '' decorative " art. Or one 
may regard the calamity as an act of surgerv, a clumsy 
attempt to separate the Siamese twins ' Art” and 
" Decoration," when it was forgotten to tie up the arteries 
of the latter, which bled to death, so that we are now 
presented with a bloodless corpse called '' decorative art,” 
which no artificial respiratory methods or electrical treat- 
ments will galvanize into life. The men who have been 
responsible for this craft movement have sought to restore 
the glorv of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance bv 
pressure from outside. Examples of old work have been 
accepted too much at their surface value; the result has 
been mistaken for the impetus. Because the walls of the 
Florentine palaces are painted with historical frescoes, our 
Houses of Parliament must provide wall space for historical 
frescoes. There is also a tendency to run to guilds. That 
this attempt to reintroduce patches of the past must 
result in disappointment should be evident to the simplest 
minded. All but the most muddle-headed must see that 
indifferent works in true .fresco disgrace the medium 
rather than honour the painter. Imitations of old stained 
glass cry out for a need which doesn't exist and writhing 
Michel Angelo figures insist upon having county halls to 
support them, and all this because we have failed to under- 
stand the growth of the arts. Until we can put the past 
in its true perspective ; until we can see our art as a fusion ; 
and until we cut the thought and word '' decorative ” 
right out of our esthetic jargon, we shall never restore 
our sense of decoration. 


This objection does not apply to all the work now showing 
at Burlington House ; but the results of this false ideal are, 
no doubt, responsible for a great deal of the acreage of 
falure which burdened our solitude—a state due to the 
issue to the press of those inhospitable single admission 
tickets on the press day. A first glance at the mass of work 
which crowds thg whole of the galleries convinces one that 
the setting of a lower standard, this to a certain extent 
justifiable assumption that it is easier to produce a decora- 
tion than a work of art, is responsible for its production 
in such enormous quantities: It is as if an earnest struggler 
should forsake his insurmountable task saving '' This at 
any rate is sure of consummation.” 


One has only to see how it affects a really able painter 
such as George Clausen. In his large lunette painting it 
seems as if he threw all his ability overboard in the desire 
to be decorative. Mr. Charles Sims on the other hand 
has had the good fortune either to have failed to grasp 
this spirit or to have despised it, for in his large decoration 
ipainted I believe some years ago) he refuses to abandon 
those things he understands, merelv adjusting his mind 
to a large scale. The coat of arms is an unpleasant spot 
on an otherwise brillant achievement. The confusion 
which prevails in the minds of so many may be seen to 
advantage in Mr. Cayley Robinson's attempt to fill a space 
with an enlarged book decoration. 1 refer to No. 125, a 
War Memorial, one panel of which shows some soldiers 
posing before a background, Y pres being struck by lightning 
(not the wav it was destroyed really, but perhaps it 1s meant 
to be symbolic). The folly of this tradition of “ figure 
composition ’’ is well exposed by a comparison with No. 
102 and No. 110, two panels by Vladimir Polunin. In the 
tradition in which this artist works the various qualities 


which go to make a work of art are combined, not just 
mixed. l may enforce my point bv saying that oxygen and 
hvdrogen mixed are merely a stirabout of two gases; 
combined thev are something quite diflerent. 


Among so much work detailed criticism is difficult, and 
much that is good is likely to be missed. Miss Maltwood's 
carvings are interesting, chieflv perhaps because it is a 
pleasure to see some sculpture in its own medium. No. 79, 
“ Priest of. Buddha," shows considerable feeling for the 
stone. No. 97, an alabaster carving '' designed for casting 
in cement," is a curious reversal of the more usual pro- 
cedure of our “notable " sculptors. The carved ‘wood 
figures of Phyllis A. Clay are also worth noticing. Vladimir 
Polunin, whose panels 1 have mentioned above, will be 
remembered as the painter of some splendid drop scenes 
for the Russian Ballet. Miss Ethel Walker's draughts- 
manship is good. Her design shows a tendency to dis- 
integrate, but her work on the whole is interesting and 
sincere. No. 129 is particularly pleasant. 


Whenever one secs a picture in an exhibition which 
makes one say “ Hullo! who did that ? " it is sure to be 
bv Walter Bayes. His panels for Dollis Hill Military 
Hospital are a curious Russo- Japanese alliance, interesting 
and effective. The influence of Beleben is strong in them. 
Another remarkable painting in the same room is Mary H. 
Mack's '" Mother and Child," evilly described as a * de- 
corative painted panel." The colour is full of emotion, 
and the feeling in the landscape is of a rare tenderness 
which compensates for certain weaknesses in the drawing. 
Norman Howard's little watercolour, ‘‘ Reclaimers," is 
a good three dimensional design which has a great deal of 
breadth and conviction. 


[E] 


The craft section seemed to be of a tolerable level of 
virtue, and requires an article to itself. There seemed to 
be little one hadn't scen before, and many bad traditions 
still cling. There is some good furniture, particularly a 
lace cabinet designed by Sir Robert Lorimer, A.; a very 
real piece of furniture, good in feeling and free from all 
aflectations. The same artist has designed several other 
good pieces. 


Finally, we must notice the Alfred Stevens collection, 
drawings of figures, and cartoons coloured and otherwise. 
Many of these designs and drawings were made, the cata- 
logue tells us, for a decoration that was not carried out, 
and one begins to wonder if the artist was not really verv 
much better at preparing things than he was at carrying 
them out. Who could demonstrate the roundness and 
solidity of the human figure better than he could? Who 
could make seven alternative groupings of figures with 
greater élan than he? In his hands a face became more 
three dimensional than any real face could hope to be. 
Let the visitor study such a drawing as No. 265 or No. 259, 
or indeed any of them. With what insufferable certainty 
he manufactures his great cartoons—vou think his drawing 
is comparable to that of Raphael —and what is the result ? 
He leaves as his greatest work the Wellington Monument, 
which leaves us as cold as a sentry on a January night. 
Stevens surely is the epitome of ability without artistry. 
His painted cartoon No. 225, " The Judgment of Paris ” 
(the catalogue quaintly adds “ (left to right) Juno, Venus, 
Minerva, Paris, Mercury "), summarises this curious lack. 
Here of course one feels the entire absence of the colour 
sense ; but even without that there is a conviction one has 
that it wasn't worth doing. Nevertheless, this collection 
is tremendouslv interesting, and forms a centre of attraction 
to what must be, because of its size, a verv mediocre show. 


RUPERT LEE. 
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MUSIC. 


Music in Schools. 

The Report of the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education, which is reviewed at some length in our 
Literary Section, contains matter of the utmost interest 
and importance to all who are interested in music. The 
Committee was mainly concerned with the curriculum of 
schools, but it must have become evident at an early 
stage that music has proved a somewhat shadowy and 
unreal part of the curriculum, depending for its vitality 
upon the personal inclinations of individual teachers 
instead of being accepted as a necessary element in all 
education. The subject was permitted to be taught, 
but it was—and too often is—regarded as something of an 
exotic, outside the range of ordinary studies. This view 
of music was supported in the strongest and most harmful 
fashion by the practice of ignoring it as a factor making for 
success in school examinations. It must be remembered 
that in our secondary schools there has lately been estab- 
lished a scheme of examinations in two parts, called 
respectively the First and Higher Examinations, the former 
being taken by pupils at or about the age of sixteen, the 
latter by those of eighteen. In the former test a pupil 
may take an examination in music, but the result in this 
subject will not affect the general fate of the candidate. 
In the Higher Certificate music is not even part of the course. 

For this state of things the only reason is to be found 
in the widespread belief that music is not an '' examinable 
subject." The Consultative Committee did not share this 
view as a body, although one of their number apparently 
remains obdurate on the point. In order to prove their 
case the supporters of music accepted the implied challenge 
and Sir Henry Hadow, Chairman of the Committee, pre- 
pared a suggested syllabus for each of the examinations. 
These deserve cateful study as examples of what may be 
done to encourage the right treatment of music in schools. 

The Committee also recommend that music should be 
included as part of the syllabus of school examinations 
and as part of the entrance test of Universities. In no 
case will the subject be compulsory, but its inclusion as 
an option will afford proper opportunity to the pupil of 
special ability in music while serving at the same time to 
bring music into its rightful place in our scheme of educa- 
tion. 


The I.S.M. Conference. F 

During the first week of January the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians held a most successful conference in 
Oxford. The opening address was given by Sir Hugh 
Allen, who emphasized the need for a high standard of 
musicianship and the importance of excluding from the 
profession those who do not satisfy reasonable standards. 
The members were fortunate in being able to hear lectures 
from Dr. George Dyson, Mrs. Rosa Newmarch and Mr. 
Adrian Boult, all of whom treated somewhat erudite 
topics in masterly fashion. The President of the Society, 
Dr. A. H. Mann, brought to the Conference his unfailing 
geniality and good spirits. His address to the members 
was full of ripe wisdom and practical good sense. He 
urged that the Society should increase its efforts on behalf 
of musicians and pointed to the need for more concentrated 
activity in the sections. He suggested that the amount 
of the annual subscription might be considered, since it 
now stands at the pre-war level and is only of post-war 
value. 


The British Music Society. 

On January 3rd Mrs. MacBain gave an address to the 
members and their friends on music for children. Her 
advice was supported and illustrated by an admirable 
demonstration lesson to young pupils from an East End 
school. At a second meeting—also held in University 


College—Dr. Vaughan Williams gave an informal lecture 
on '' Music for Music’s Sake," in which he declared himself 
to be opposed to any interpretation of his subject on the 
lines of *‘ Art for Art’s Sake,” but to be wholly in sympathy 
with the idea that music was more important than musi- 
cians or performers. He urged that we should get rid of 
the dividing line between platform and audience, pro- 
fessional and amateur, and should aim at making music 
for the love of it. The ideal was that every member of a 
community should exercise his musical abilities in the way 
he preferred. 

The Society is making steady progress and is preparing 
to extend its activities. The membership grows steadily, 
the financial position is sound, and new branches are being 
formed in the provinces. The monthly publication of the 
Society is now appearing in an enlarged form under the 
title The Music Bulletin, and the January number con- 
tained several articles of great interest, which should appeal 
to all who are interested in music. 


The Cost of Printed Music. 

The work of choral societies is now gravely impeded by 
the high cost of printed music. It has been suggested 
that a central library should be established in London 
where copies might be obtained on easy terms. This 
proposal finds little favour with certain publishers, who 
naturally prefer to sell new copies of their publications. 
The proper remuneration of publishers, and especially of 
composers, should certainly be secured, but it is not 
unlikely that a library scheme, properly worked, would 
result in an increase of sales in the long run, since an obstacle 
to the growth of choral societies would be removed. The 
matter of performing rights also comes in, and it is suggested 
that every printed copy of a musical work on which per- 
forming rights are demanded should have the fact and the 
amount payable clearly printed on the cover. Purchasers 
would then know what they were buying. 


A View on Music. 

“ I have known only too many good musicians, especially 
those who were simply good performers, who outside this 
one. specialised atmosphere were not only stupid, but 
exhibited the most appalling mental vulgarity. I do not 
view with favour perpetual toil upon iron-frame pianos ; 
I should like to leave the performance of instrumental 
music solely to those who show their love and capability, 
and musical genius is always revealed early in life. But 
every boy as soon as his voice is set, or before it breaks, 
might learn to read music, and to sing in part; and one 
could have at least once a fortnight a concert for the 
hearing of which some boys would have been prepared by 
giving them the scores to read, and explaining the modula- 
tions and subtleties of the tune. This is never done; the 
consequence is, intelligent boys who have not exceptional 
gifts, usually prefer the vilest musical comedy to Mozart. 
It is not that they are deaf to sounds as a rule, but simply 
that they have no conception of the aim and structure of 
classical music."—From ‘ Collected Prose," James Elroy 
Flecker. ; 


* Music for School and Home." 

Under this attractive title Mr. J. T. Bavin, Director of the 
Education Department of the Federation of British Music 
Industries, and formerly Senior Music Master at Berkhamsted 
School, has written a book which will be found extremely 
useful by all who are engaged in teaching or studying music. 
The work is based on the lectures given by the author in 
various centres, and it provides ina simple form the material 
for lessons on appreciation. It is published by Silas Birch, 
I.td., 23, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, 
W.C. 1, at Two Shillings net. Postage Twopence, 
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- EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Imperial Education Conference. 

The next meeting of the Imperial Education Conference 
is to be held in London at the end of June this vear. The 
last meeting was held in London in 1911, and but for the 
war the Conference would have met in 1915. The Con- 
ference will be attended by official representatives from 
the Education Department of the Self-Governing Dominions 
and Colonies and the British Isles, and various matters of 
common interest will be discussed, including the question 
of the Interchange of Teachers within the Empire. 


British and Overseas Teachers ; Interchange 
Arrangements. 

Arrangements are being made this year for about eighty 
teachers in this country to interchange for twelve months 
with a similar number from Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. Of these, fifty will come to 
London and ten to Scotland, the remainder going to 
Newcastle, Manchester, Leicester, Portsmouth and other 
towns participating in a scheme which has been inaugurated 
by the League of Empire and approved by the Board of 
Education. The London County Council will shortly 
invite applications from London teachers who desire a 
year's experience in one of the Dominions. 

The scheme is worked without cost to the public, teachers 
on interchange receiving the salary payable in the country 
in which they are temporarily domiciled, the salaries 
varying in different parts of England according to the scale 
which is payable in the particular area. 

Overseas teachers who come to London are placed in 
elementary schools of different types so that the experience 
and outlook of each visitor may be widened as much as 
possible. The League of the Empire acts as host, arranging 
for them to visit places of historic interest, and of im- 
portance in industry, commerce and other phases of our 
national activities. This week about fifty Dominion 
teachers have returned to London schools after visiting 
Italy during the Christmas holidays. While in Italy they 
were received by the Pope. 

British teachers going overseas see for themselves the 
possibilities of the Dominions. Everywhere are persons 
and associations who give hospitality to the visitors and 
explain to them the resources of the country visited. 

The scheme is worked in co-operation with education 
authorities overseas, and many letters have been received 
testifying to its value. 


The Bible a Sectarian Book. 

The Appellate Court of San Francisco, in the first decision 
ever rendered in the United States on this subject, declared 
that the King James version of the Bible could not be 
used in the public (elementary) schools of California, as it 
is “ a book of sectarian or denominational character within 
the meaning of the political code.” 

The Constitution of the State of California provides that 
no sectarian doctrine shall ‘“ be taught or instruction 
therein be permitted, directly or indirectly, in any of the 
common schools of this State.” 

A suit was recently brought to prevent the trustees of 
Selma High School from buying a dozen Bibles for use in 
dass. The Lower Court held that the trustees were within 
their rights in doing so, as the King James Bible was '' the 
book of all Christians.” 

This decision the Appellate Court overruled. 


There is a wise economy as well as a foolish one, and an 
opportunity for renewing teaching material should not be ignored. 
Mzssrs. PHILIP AND Tacey, whose illustrated catalogue, 
*howing some very attractive pictures, panels and friezes, has 
reached us, offers favourable reductions to Montessori teachers, 
who would be wise to send for a copy at once. 


AMERICA AND SHAKESPEARE. 


At St. Bernard's Preparatory School, New York, which is 
mainly staffed by Englishmen, a Shakespeare play 1s acted 
each Christmas by the pupils before fashionable New York. 

The play is always preceded by a Prologue, which in general 
recalls the fact that all English-speaking peoples have a stately 
common heritage in Shakespeare ; that England and America 
also possess certain national ideals in common, and that the 
realisation of these would effectively make for the peace of the 
world. 

At the Christmas of 1922 the play ‘‘ MACBETH” was preceded 
by the prologue given below. : 


PROLOGUE TO MACBETH. 


The play is old : its story known by heart ; 

No prologue needs its pictures to impart. 

For never on the old or modern stage 

Could scenes more weird the shuddering mind engage. 
The glimmering cauldron on the mist-wrapt moor, 
The whispered incantations, and their lure : 

The light that thickens in the rooky wood, 

The omened crow that wings to join his brood ; 
A castle's delicate and nimble air, 

Treason domestic veiled in welcome fair ; 

The awesome voice insistent : '' Sleep no more,’ 
The midnight summons beating on the door ; 
The bell of menace clanging in the night, 
Dim-moving figures in the muffled light ; | 
The banquet with its bright and splendid board, 
The phantom pale that frights its guilty lord ; 
Ghostlier than all, the walk in sleepless sleep, 
The little hand that perfumes cannot keep 
Sweet of the crimson spot that stains it deep. 


, 


Beyond and through the story he has wrought 
The poet passes to prophetic thought : 

Gleaming and glancing in some casual line, 

His prescience and imagination shine. 

Did eye poetic pierce beyond his day 

To a great people forming far away, 

Destined a vast New World to hold in sway ? 

‘‘ Less happy " did he deem this race te be 

And '' yet much happier ?' Are Prosperity, 
Wealth, Greatness, Power, his seals of happiness ? 
Do men thus calculate the more or less ? 

Lesser we are, lacking a storied past ; 

Yet greater, too, if promise still hold fast. 

And though no sceptre here nor throne has shined, 
Yet kings we have begotten—kings of mind. 


Such glimpse our Shakespeare gives—prophetic gleams 

That pierce the veil of change. Yea, much that seems 

Substantial in the sunshine of to-day 

Time's fated doom in time will bear away. 

Yet Shakespeare's race and ours shall never part 

In highest aspirations of the heart. 

Long live the faith that Heaven has joined our hands, 

Whether in greater or in lesser lands 

We dwell and labour. Oceans may divide ; 

Clouds for a season one from other hide ; 

Yet close and closer cleave we each to each, 

Our hands, our hearts, commingled, like our speech. 

Together now we seek a common goal— 

A conscience clear, and freedom in the soul. 

Thence Peace shall spring; thence Love the nations 
bind, 

And Brotherhood awake for all mankind. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 

At the monthly meeting of the Council on Fridav, 19th 
Januarv, it was announced that a request had been received 
from Lord Emmott’s Committee on Superannuation that 
the Council should send a representative to give evidence 
before the Committee. It was pointed out that many of 
the Associations represented on the Council had already 
placed their views before the Committee, and it was there- 
fore decided that the Council should submit only a brief 
memorandum on general points, together with such in- 
formation concerning its own constitution and precedure 
as the Committee might desire to have. On the general 
question the Council is of opinion that any scheme of super- 
annuation which is adopted should offer no impediment 
to the unification of the teaching profession, since the 
formation and maintenance of an Official Register of 
Teachers depends upon the gradual linking up of al! qualified 
teachers in one professional bodv, charged with due over- 
sight of its own professional concerns and endowed with a 
proper share of professional self-government. 


College of Preceptors. 

On behalf of the College, the President, Sir Philip 
Magnus, with two members of the Council, attended to give 
evidence before the Committee on Superannuation. As 
the earliest-formed professional organisation of teachers, 
the College has a special interest in securing that the claims 
of those working in independent schools are not over- 
looked. Throughout the discussions on superannuation 
for teachers the. College has urged that the teacher rather 
than the school should be the unit for pension purposes. 


The Education Guild. 

During the Conference Week the Guild held a highly 
successful meeting, at which Mr. John Drinkwater delivered 
a most interesting lecture on ‘‘ Art and Education." The 
President, Lord Gorell, took as the subject of his presi- 
dential address ' The Rise of the Teaching Profession," 
and described the conditions of a profession. He suggested 
that the Teachers Registration Council provided the 
machinery for obtaining full professional status for teachers. 
On Friday, February 2nd, at 8 o'clock, Principal Barker 
will open a discussion on the Report of the Consultative 
Committee. The meeting will be held at the Guild House, 
and all who are interested will be welcome. 


Incorporated, Association of Head Masters ; 
President’s Address. 

In the course of his address as President of the I.A.H.M., 
Mr. R. F. Cholmelev, Head Master of Owen’s School, 
Islington, said that he had no svmpathy with the view 
that the Burnham Committees ought forthwith to be dis- 
solved. He held that the formation of the Committees 
showed that Mr. Fisher had confidence in the principle 
that the responsibility for securing an adequate standard 
of teaching power for the nation as a whole must be laid 
first of all upon the Local Education Authorities, and he 
risked the possibility that neither the Authorities nor the 
teachers might be sutficiently organised to carry the 
principle into effect. He thought that the confidence shown 
by Mr. Fisher in the bodies concerned would prove to be 
well founded. In his view the insec urity attending the 
fabric which the Burnham Committees were trying to set 
up was part of the general insecurity of educational] finance 
in this country. We had failed to re-organise the whole 
scheme of State grants and to initiate à new and con- 
structive policy which would assure the Local Authorities 
of the support that they necded upon condition that thev 
carned it. The opportunity for a great design had been 
missed, but it had not gone for ever. It was waiting for 
someone with an “architectural imagination." He re- 
minded the Association that the Federal Council of Secondary 


. 


School Associations in 1913 had put forward the proposal 
that State grants in aid of education should be based 
upon the salaries of teachers. 

With regard to the proposed reduction of five per cent. 
in the salary scales he said that whereas the previous levy 
of five per cent. for superannuation purposes had been 
resented there was a strong argument for the present 
reduction in the existence of 1,300,000 unemploved. 

Concerning education in general, Mr. Cholmeley expressed 
some characteristic and thought-provoking views, as for 
example that “ enlightened public opinion is impossible ; 
public opinion can never be conciliated, for there is no such 
thing as public opinion. There is public emotion, because 
emotion is contagious, but the formation of an opinion 
is a thing that every man and every boy has to do for 
himself alone, and to teach them that demands as much 
wit, persistence and self-sacrifice as anv ordinary person is 
likely to have at his disposal." : Hence Mr. Cholmeley 
desires to see logic taught in the schools because he wants 
the coming generation to grow up with one prejudice and 
one prejudice only; a prejudice against the confusion 
between a fact and an inference. 


The Uplands Association. 

The Committee of the Association have decided to 
enlarge the range of its work in the organisation of Summer 
meetings. For some years thev have only held a small 
gathering, and have recently made their home in delightful 
surroundings at the Hill Farm, Stockburv, Kent. They 
propose to continue this meeting in 1923, with its dis- 
tinctive features of open-air life and communal activities, 
but they are also undertaking to hokl a larger gathering 
at the same time (the first half of August) at Roehampton, 
in Grove House, the property of which the Froebel Educa- 
tional Institute has recently taken possession. This College 
and estate, comprising thirty-four acres close to Richmond 
Park, provides most admirable quarters for a Summer 
meeting of teachers, and there is little doubt that not only 
the old students of the Institute but many other teachers 
will be glad to know that the authorities ‘of the Institute 
have invited the Uplands Association to hold a holiday 
gathering at Grove House. The courses of both meetings 
will deal with some of the problems of reform in school 
teaching which so greatly concern the minds of teachers 
at the present day. At Stockbury the studv of drama 
and of dramatic methods in school, which was begun last 
year, will be further developed, while for Roehampton a 
number of practical courses in Arts and Crafts are being 
arranged under the direction of Professor J. J. Findlay, of 
Manchester. 


Parents’ National Education Union : 
Death of Miss Charlotte Mason. 

All over the world teachers and parents mourn the loss 
of Miss Charlotte Mason, who died on January 16 at the 
age of eighty-one in her sleep, at the “ House of Education ” 
at Ambleside. Founder of that educational experiment 
and also of the Parents' National Education Union (in 
1887), Miss Mason devoted her life to creating a system of 
education which should hold the balance between religious 
belief and what used to be called * secular " attainments, 
Her '" Home Schools " became famous, and through them 
hundreds of children and private governesses were linked 
up in such a way that she was able to take a great personal 
pride in knowing cach individual teacher within the system 
The House of Education, moreover, has the distinction of 
being the only institution giving special training to the 
private governess. Miss Mason’s own education was 
gained first at home (she was the daughter of a Liverpool 
merchant), then in various schools, and at a Training College 
at Chichester. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Local Government Officers' Superannuation. 


In these davs of Pensions problems, a brief outline of 
the recently passed Local Government and other Officers’ 
Superannuation Act of 1922 mav not be without interest. 
The only part of it which refers to teachers 1s section 16 (3), 
which governs the case of an administrative officer who has 
had teaching service. 

The Act, unlike the Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation 
Act of 1896, is merely permissive and requires formal 
adoption and confirmation by the Local Authority and 
approval bv the Minister of Health. With slight modifica- 
tions in nomenclature, the Act applies to Scotland. It 
may not be adopted by any authority which has not at 
least fifty ‘ designated " established posts; though two 
or more authorities—including “ undertakers exercising 
their powers under Act of Parliament '"—mav combine 
for the purpose. 

The scheme is contributory, each officer being required 
to pav a flat rate of 5 per cent. of his annual pav towards 
the Superannuation Fund. This e is made up of (1) 
Emplovees’ contributions ; (2) an '' equivalent contribu- 
tion from the Local Authority ’ ^ (3) “transfer values ” 
received from other Authorities where an officer takes service 
under another Authority; and (4) such annual amounts 
as an actuarial certificate are necessary to render the Fund 
solvent. None of this money is to come out of Exchequer 
grants, but is derived from the same “ funds, rates and 
revenues " as bear the charges of salaries and wages 
(Sections 18; 26). 


Contributions are returnable, but in cases of dismissal 
or resignation in consequence of misconduct only at the 
discretion of the Authority. . The return (with compound 
interest) is obligatory where loss of office is due to reduc- 
tions of staff or on account of ill-health, mental infirmity, 
bodily injury, or marriage (where resignation for that reason 
is required). On voluntary resignation or dismissal for 
incapacity, a return of total contributions without int rest 
is to be made (Sections 9, 10, 11). 


In case of death the Legal Personal Representative 
receives the total amount of contributions plus compound 
interest at 3 per cent. per annum ; or if death occurs after 
superannuation has been paid, then the difference (if anv) 
between the amount received and the contributions reckoned 
at compound interest to period of retirement (Section 12). 


The Act provides for certain gratuities: (1) In case of 
permanent incapacity due to injury in the course of and 
arising out of the duty (but there is no provision for pay- 
ment to wife or mother on death from the injurv: as in 
case of civil servants under Section ] (1) of the 1887 Act) ; 
(2) on retirement before title to superannuation ; but 
these gratuities arc not paid out of the Superannuation 
l'und (Section 23). 


lhe scale of superannuation allowance is the same as 
that laid down for the Civil Service in the Act of 1859, 
viz., One-sixticth of average salary for every vear of 
service bevond nine up to forty ; and in reckoning this, 
previous service with another Authority may be reckoned 
if transfer to the second Authority was made with the 
consent of the first. But if the first has not adopted the 
Act, the officer concerned must pay '' the transfer value ”’ 
as if it had been adopted (Sections 15 and 8 (2) ). Section 
17 makes provision for ' contributory service " of less 
than ten years before retirement. 


ae 


It remains to add that disputes under the Act between 
Authority and employee are to be settled bv an arbitrator 
agreed upon by the parties; or, failing agreement, appointed 
by the Minister of Health. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES. 


* Debtors to their Profession.” 

Under the will of the late Dr. Charles E. Vaughan, M.A., 
Litt.D., formerly Professor of English at Cardiff, at the 
Armstrong College, Newcastle, and till 1913 at Leeds 
University, a sum of 43,300 has been left to Leeds on 
trust for investments, and to award the income annually 
to the candidate in the departments of English, or History 
or Economics recommended bv the. Senate. If there is no 
candidate sufficiently meritorious in any one vear, the sum 
is to be expended on books for the departmental libraries. 


For Glasgow also. 

Mr. Henry Mechan, of Mechans, Ltd., engineers and 
contractors of Glasgow, has made a gift of £25,000 to the 
University for the foundation of a Chair of Public Health. 


More Public Spirit. 

Two engineering scholarships will be competed for next 
March, one of £100, the other of £50 per annum, and tenable 
for three years at any University in the British Empire. 
The award is in the hands of a committee on which the 
Headmasters’ Conference and Headmasters’ Association 
are represented. The candidates must be seventeen and 
under nineteen on March 1, and papers will be set in 
English, mathematics, mechanics, and general physics. 
For this generous aid public thanks are due to Messrs. 
Norton and Gregorv, Ltd., ] and 2, Castle Lane, West- 
minster, S.W. lI. 


Bath's Royal School. 


The Royal School for the Daughters of Officers of the 
Army requires money for expansion. Founded at Bath 
after the Crimean War, it was enlarged at the end of the 
South African War. There are one hundred girls waiting 
for admission to-dav, and /20,000 to /25,000 is needed to 
carry on the work. Any contributions should be marked 
‘War Memorial," and sent to the Secretary, Roval School, 
25, Haymarket, London, S.W. 1. 


A Students’ Bureau. 


A Commerce Degree Bureau has been established by 
London University at 46, Russell Square, London, for the 
purpose of advising external students for this examination, 
and to assist them and other graduates of the University 
to obtain suitable employment. The governors of the 
bureau are well known business men. 


* Prets d'Honneur." 

Like to the “ Loans of Honour " in vogue now in lrance 
and Belgium, the Kent County Council have approved a 
svstem of Loans to Students to replace the former grants 
given undez the Education Committee's scheme of Training 
Scholarships and Exhibitions. These loans are for the 
purpose of enabling students to undergo a two years’ 
course in a Training College, or a University Course ; and 
as soon as the applicant is ' in receipt of the financial 
recompense of trained professional work " he will repay 
up to 85 per cent. of the loan by easy instalments. 


os 


Pension Service Forms in Kent. 

The Kent Education Committee have decided that in 
completing the forms in respect of service for pension 
purposes, any teacher appointed in the spring, summer and 
autumn terms shall be deemed to have been in the Com- 
mittee's service as from January 1, May 1, and September 1, 
respectivelv for four months, and anv teacher leaving the 
service on the last dav of a term shall be deemed to have 
left on April 30, August 30, or December 31 as the case 
mav be. This decision has been made after consideration 
of resolutions submitted by a Joint Committee of four 
Secondary Associations. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 
Bv our Own CORRESPONDENT. 


At a Special Conference of the N.U.T. held on 29th 
December, it was decided by a large majority of the repre- 
sentatives to ' volunteer " a reduction of 5 per cent. on 
all salaries payable on the allocated scales. The deductions 
to operate as from 1st April of this year and to continue 
until 3lst March, 1924, when the matter will be recon- 
sidered. The decision was influenced by fear of what might 
happen if the proposal of the Local Education Authorities' 
Panel was rejected. Acceptance was reported officially 
to the Burnham Committee on 5th January, whereupon 
the Local Authorities' representatives thanked the teachers 
for what they had done. 

It now remains to be seen to what extent the Local 
Authorities will loyally accept the position created by the 
Burnham Committee. I anticipate that the great majority 
will abide by the agreement, but that some will not do so 
is certain. The Authorities’ Panel recognise this and at 
the meeting on January 5th made provision for dealing 
with them. Both Panels agreed to set up a “ Concilia- 
tion Committee " to consider hard cases. The Committee 
will in the first instance endeavour to arrange differences 
between authorities and their teachers in strictly rural 
areas in order to avoid the necessity of any immediate 
drastic action being taken by the Union. 

In London--the key position—no decision has been 
taken by the Council up to the moment of writing, but it 
is understood the 5 per cent. will be accepted. As, how- 
ever, there are cases under the agreement of 15th June, 
1920, where the strict Burnham “equivalent scale " has 
been exceeded, it is expected many teachers may suffer an 
even larger reduction than 5 per cent. of their present 
salaries. 

The Departinental Committee on Pensions is still 
receiving evidence. It is unfortunate the  teachers' 
organisations are divided on the question of a contributory 
or non-contributory scheme. The N.U.T. has pressed for 
the existing scheme on a non-contributory basis. Other 
organisations favour a contributory scheme with a share 
in the management. The findings of the Committee are 
awaited with anxiety, and especially, by teachers whose 
retirement under the age limit is imminent. 

The London County Council, acting on a letter received 
from the Ministry of Labour, have decided to establish 
“ Juvenile Unemployment Centres " during the next few 
months for young persons between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen. From figures on the “live” register of 
the Ministry it is estimated that provision will have to be 
made for about 5,000, which number includes those between 
sixteen and eighteen years of age who will be compelled to 
attend the centres as a condition of receiving unemployed 
benefit. Instructors are to be paid 5s. an hour, plus 10 
per cent. if employed part-time, and /7 per weck for full 
time. Their service will not be recognised for purpose of 
superannuation. The scheme will mean a gross expenditure 
of £18,000, of which 75 per cent. wil be borne by the 
Exchequer. 


Bradford. 

The teacher who was suspended by the Chairman of the 
Education Committee for teaching ''Socialism " in a 
Bradford school has been reinstated. The kernel of his 
offence seems to be that he expressed the opinion that the 
Capital Levy was a good thing because in his opinion it 
would tend to reduce taxation. His opinion about such a 
matter may be sound or not, but if this was the gravamen 
of the charge it seems to have been given an exaggerated 
importance. A teacher of history may surely find himself 
expressing opinions on a variety of controversial subjects, 
without the fear of being called to book for political propa- 
gandism—socialistic or any other. 
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FROM “ THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES," 
OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


From Vol. I—No. 5, Tuesday, February 1, 1848. 


Where are the teachers ?—what are the schools ?—who 
are the children who come from them? Alas! The 
answer to all these questions is discouraging. Every 
crime around us is a protest against what has hitherto been 
done—a demand for something better. I take up the 
Reports of the Statistical Society, of the Central Education 
Society, of the Committee of the Privy Council. Well, 
what do I find? In Liverpool, one teacher is reported to 
have professed to instruct in the use of the globes, and not 
to have understood the meaning of the word “ hemisphere ”’ ; 
another is met at Manchester (an Irishman, I am sorry to 
sav), rushing out of his schoolroom, with his pupils at his 
heels, and inviting the gentlemen who came to inquire into 
the state of his school and his modes of teaching, '' to come 
and see the fight’’ going on with unusual ferocity in the 
neighbouring alley. A third, the mistress of a dame 
school, on being asked ''what course of morals did she 
teach ? " exclaimed, ‘‘ Morals! why I thought it was a 
thing for girls”; whilst a fourth, an old woman, who 
kept a girls' school, had not advanced so far, and refused 
giving the return of the number of her pupils, saving she 
had never counted them, and being asked why she had not, 
replied, ''she knew Scripture too well for that, she 
remembered what had happened to King David for 
imprudently counting his own subjects." (THoMAS WYSE, 
Esq., late Member for Waterford, at the Anniversary 
Dinner, College of Preceptors, at Freemasons’ Tavern, 
January 12.) 

We can see no reason why girls as well as boys should not 
be taught the principles of arithmetic . . . if teachers in 
ladies' schools would at once consign all cyphering-books 
to the flames... (Review of '" The Young Ladies’ ~ 
Arithmetic.’’) 


The Journal of Experimental Pedagogy is 
appearing under a new title: 


The 
Forum ~y Education 


A Journal of Enquiry and Research in the Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Method of Education, 


Edited by 
PROFESSOR C. W. VALENTINE, 


with the assistance of the following Editorial Board: 


John Adams, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D.; R. L. Archer, 
M.A.; Sir Graham Balfour, M.A.; Cyril Burt, 


M.A.; Winifred M. Mercier, M.A.; H. Crichton 
Miller, M.A., M.D.; W. H. Moberly, M.A.; T. 
Percy Nunn, M.A,, D.Sc. ; H. Bompas Smith, M.A. ; 
John Strong, LL.D.; H. Godfrey Thomson, M.A., 
D.Sc., Ph.D.; Helen M. Wodehouse, M.A., D.Phil. 


Publishers: LoNGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


Price 1/6 net. 
Annual Subscription 5/- per annum post free. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


The New Head Master of Clifton. 

Mr. Norman Whatley, M.A., Fellow, Senior Tutor and 
Lecturer in Ancient History at Hertford College, Oxford, 
is to be Head Master of Clifton College. Mr. Whatlev, 
who is thirty-eight vears of age, was educated at Radley 
College (he is now a member of its governing body), from 
which he won an open classical scholarship at Hertford. 
After taking a First Class in Classical Moderations and in 
the Final Classical School he became successively Fellow, 
Tutor, and Dean of the College. He is a member of the 
Hebdomadal Council of the University and of the Delegacies 
for the University Press, for Local Examinations, and for 
Military Instruction, and he was for some years a member 
of the City Council. He served in France as Captain in 
the Intelligence Corps and was mentioned in despatches. 
Dr. J. E. King, the present Head Master, will continue in 
ofice until the end of the summer term. 


Mr. Edgar W. Abbott, LL.B. 

Director of Education for Maidstone and District 
Education Officer, Kent County Council, Mr. Abbott has 
succeeded Mr. Percival Sharp as President of the Association 
of Directors and Secretaries for Education. In his presi- 
dential address, delivered on Friday, January 12th, he 
suggested that educationists are too quiescent, too apolo- 
getic in their demands, and that they need an '' audacious 
enthusiasm." 


Mr. Fisher in Retirement. 

The late President of the Board of Education is by no 
mean. inactive although he is out of office for the time 
being. He is contributing a series of outspoken articles to 
The Teachers' World, and has accepted the post of Principal 
of the City of London Vacation Course in Education which 
opens at the beginning of August. He has also undertaken 
to deliver four public lectures at Reading University 
College during the present month on ''The New Inter- 
national Order.” 


Miss Catherine Gordon. 

The news that ill-health has caused the early retirement 
of Miss Catherine Gordon from the post of Chief Inspector 
of Women's Evening Institutes in London will be received 
with great regret. Her work has done much to inspire her 
colleagues and to bring before the women and girls of 
London the possibilities which attend efficient domestic 
management. 


Dr. J. A. Gunn. 

The University of Melbourne has appointed Dr. J. 
Alexander Gunn, of Liverpool, to be its Director of Ex- 
tramural Education. Dr. Gunn, who is only twenty-six 
vears of age, was educated at Oulton Secondary School 
and at Liverpool University. 


Obituary. 

Among prominent teachers who have recently died we 
regret to record the names of Sir Frederick Harrison, the 
well-known historian; Dr. Armitage Smith, Treasurer of 
the College of Preceptors and former Principal of Birkbeck 
College ; Miss Charlotte Mason, of the House of Education, 
Ambleside, founder of the Parents' National Education 
Union; Dr. R. W. M. Pope, for thirty-two years Censor 
of Non-Collegiate Students at Oxford; Mr. H. Turville, 
a member of the Executive of the National Association of 
Manual Training Teachers and a representative of that 
body on the Teachers' Council. 


At a meeting of Directors of Foyle's Educational, Ltd., a 
dividend of 10% on the Preference Shares for the year was 
declared. The Managing Director (Mr. Gilbert Fovle) reported 
that excellent business had been done during 1922, that many new 
accounts had been opened, and that there is every prospect of 
considerable developments in the near future. 
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Gifts to Education. 


Armstrong College has had the welcome bequest of 
£10,000 by the will of Mr. T. C. Milburn, ship owner, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. Dan Radcliffe has given £50,000 
to the University of Wales. 


Climbing Mount Everest. 

The cinematograph lecture, “ Climbing Mount Everest,” 
is to be given to the L.C.C. children. After its run at the 
Philharmonic Hall, which ends on February 10th, it will 
be taken on tour, Captain J. B. Noel, the lecturer, going 
with it. The Tibetan music will be played and all the 
profits from its public exhibition are to be devoted to 
another attempt to reach the summit. 


ITEMS. 


A Schoolmaster's Bequests. 

Blundell's School and' Charterhouse benefit by the will 
of Mr. Frederick Kennedy Wilson Girdlestone, who was for 
nearly fifty years an assistant master at Charterhouse, of 
which he was an old boy. He left a mass of material 
connected with Charterhouse to the Charterhouse Library, 
and to Girdlestoneites all his silver cups, etc., in trust to 
the House Master and the Head of the House for the time - 
being. 


The Dalton Plan. 


Dr. T. Percy Nunn, Professor of Education in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Principal of the London Dav 
Training College, will lecture on “ The Psychology of the 
Dalton Plan" to the conference of secondary school 
masters and mistresses organised by the Dalton Association 
(35, Cornwall Gardens, Kensington) to be held at Gipsy 
Hill Training College from April 24 to 27. 


Juvenile Unemployment in Manchester. 

According to reports, submitted to a meeting held in 
Manchester on 10th January, it is computed that therc 
must be something like 5,000 young people between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen in the Manchester district 
who are at present unemployed against their will. The 
figures were considered at a meeting convened at the 
Town Hall by the Council of Social Service and attended 
by representatives of the voluntary organisation, doing 
social and welfare work in the district. After full dis- 
cussion it was agreed to ask the Manchester Education 
Committee to receive a deputation and to lay before it 
proposals which it was felt would materially assist the 
Committee to alleviate the situation. 


Rose Mary Crawshay Prize. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay prize for English Literature 
(£100) has been awarded to Miss E. C. Batho, M.A., Quain 
student in English, University College, London, for a study 
on James Hogg, the Ettrich Shepherd. 


Practical Instruction in France. 

Boys in Paris lycées are now able to attend on Thursdays 
and Saturdays (‘‘ off-days ") at real workshops, for instruc- 
tion in wood and iron work. The aim is to make them 
" handy men." 


"Pottery in the Soudan. 


The art of turning pots on the wheel has been revived in 
the Omdurman School; it had been unknown in the 
country since medizval times. 


Married Women as Teachers. 

The annual conference of the National Union of Women 
Teachers, held early last month at Cardiff, passed a unani- 
mous resolution declaring that ''the dismissal of married 
women teachers on grounds other than that of efficiency 
was opposed to the best interests of education." 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 
Equal Pay Again. 


| do not think I shall serve any useful purpose in following Mr. 
Payne step by step through his answers to Miss Ervant, much as 
| might feel the desire to do so. He says of that writer that she 
proceeds along lines of assertion. For that matter so does he, and 
that is why I decline to follow him. He appears to think that the 
men’s claim for higher pay rests upon assumptions of superiority. 
This is mere ignorance, as à very slight acquaintance with the 
men's case might have shown him. 

I happen to know the men's case, and so Mr. Payne will not 
object if 1 inform him about one aspect of it. There are, he will 
no doubt be surprised to hear, many of us with quite sane and 
enlightened ideas about social and economic questions , many of 
us who (foolishly no doubt) attempt to meet selfishness and 
economic ignorance with logical and informed argument. 

We admit the claim to equal pay. irrespective of sex or occupa- 
tion, or social standing, We also admit—nay urge, the claim of 
the mother upon the state for endowment. These are ideal 
measures that anyone who surveys this mad and sorry world, 
and who looks forward to a sanely organised and equitable social 
and economic structure, must admit as essential. Mr. Payne iS 
on our side. The South Wales miner, he tells us, has a family to 
keep on £2 per week ; I might add that the unmarried woman 
teacher in London gets over £6 per week. Is this fair ? Mr. 
Payne asks, " Does the teacher's familv belong to a higher plane 
of humanity than that of the South Wales miner? " I don't 
quite see where this argument is going to icad us, but anyhow, 
while we are on this particular ^ tosh-horse " let us continue : 
* Does the teacher's familv," Task, " belong to a lower plane of 
humanity than that of the doctor, or of the butcher round the 
corner ? " 

The man “ for his own comfort ” takes a wife ! Oh! Shades 
of Socrates! Nota word about the heritage of children, about 
marriage being a necessary and integral stage in the realisation 
of individualitv, of Life. One might just as sensibly say “ The 
man for his own comfort —for his own selfish purposes, goes on 
living, in the full knowledge that he is to lose 5 per cent. of his 


salary.” Why then should he grumble- -the remedy is in his own 
hands. My own private opinion, of course, is that these men get 


married and go on living out of mere perversity-—Just to have 
something to grumble about. 

What can one do with " arguments ” of this nature ? 
like Mr. Payne to note carefully these two pomts. 

(1) Our social system is built up upon à basis of social standing, 
called elsewhere the " caste "system, Dt Is Money that 
determines a man's position in the social system. 

(2) It is assumed, whether Mr. Payne likes it or no, that the 
mother is maintained by her husband, and so are the 
children. 

Now let us for once free our minds of cant and. prejudice and 
have a little clear thinking. The operation of the laws of supply 
and demand, together with the etlect of the two principles 
enunciated, have decided that the doctor can make four or five 
pounds where the teacher makes one, or the fraction of one; have 
decided that the man teacher should get a sum of money which 
includes the support of his presumed wife and presumed children. 
Mr. Payne may not like this ' presumption." Well, the figures 
are available if he is interested, but this at least should be 
remembered ; ifa married man finds his salary barely sufficient 
for himself and wife and finds himself precluded on this account 
from parenthood, it is a Curious argument to Haunt his disability 
in his face and say. ` There, vou sec, teachers don't have chiidren 
to keep." 

Of course this is all wrong ; I have already " asserted ” it and 
Lreassert it. Equal pay for all ; state endowment of motherhood ; 
equal opportunity ; removal of sex and social disqualifications ; 
no more employment of married women whose husbands are 
wage earners , these are among the ideal measures that commend 
themselves to me. 

Unfortunately, I live in the year 1923 and I sec little chance of 
my ideals being realised—this year anyhow. Has Mr. Payne ever 
observed the fate and the results of any attempt to break 
suddenly through the existing state of affairs at any one point ? 

‘Thus it happens that one may in theory accept a principle and 
in practice attack it. This is what the 1.5.4. member meant 
when he told Mr. Payne that “ Equal pay is all right in principle, 
but it is not expedient.” Personally 1 admire the sort of strong 


I would 


intellect that says ^ If a thing's right, it's right," only it so 
happens that things do not always show themselves amenable to 
such heroic treatment. I submit, therefore, that when my ideal 
demands and my practical demands do not coincide, this may 
really be a perfectly logical and sane attitude to adopt. Mr. 
Payne cannot see this ; for him white is white and black is black ; 
] can't help secing the half-tones, the blacks that look white and 
vice versa. 

Any attempt to alter suddenly and in the interests of a mere 
fraction of the nation will be fraught with serious consequences 
to the majority. This is pot assertion, this is capable of economic 
demonstration, ‘Take a political parallel. We all agree, do we 
not, that the Czarist regime in Russia was corrupt. An attempt 
was made to alter it in favour of an altogether different economi 
theory, but, as the war also has shown, the delicate and intricate 
economic machinery of a modern “ civilised " country is not to 
be interfered with safely, especially by people with no economic 


training OT knowledge. 


If Mr. Payne cannot see that among the evil results of an imme- 
diate grant of equal pay would be the infliction of a grave 
injustice upon the wives of men teachers, I fear his case is hopeless. 
« Assuredlvy," he writes, e the man who selfishly betrays the cause 
of the woman now is laying up a grievous burden for future 
vears," -d nd Mr. Pavne is that man, for the woman I have in 
mind, and who claims my care, is the wife or mother ; the woman 
he appears to denote is the unmarried woman teacher, already 
comparatively highly paid, who in a frantic desire to get more 
money (what an inexpressibly futile and childish hope ') is 
prepared to trample upon her married sister. 

It is a little discouraging to find in this stage of a controversy 
(which probably bores your readers as much as it does me) old 
and exploded arguments being brought up again as if they had 
never been propounded and never answered. Mr. Payne really 
ought to have satisfied himself on this point. Personally I 
apologise for wasting your valuable space. 

It is even sadder to find that after scveral vears our case is still 
so liable to misrepresentation. Yours, Frank H. DOUGHTY. 


“oA New Stimulus.” 


Your comment on mv recent announcement of the application 
of electricitv to the head for the treatment of certain mental 
conditions has only just been brought to my notice ; and since, 
judging by your humorous remarks, you scent to be dubious of 
the possibilities of electrotherapy claimed by me, will you kindly 
allow me to make the following statement. 

Let me point out, first of all, that the application of electricity 
to the head is as old as electrical trcatment itself. Aldini, the 
nephew of Galvani, the discoverer of galvanism, in 1804, was one 
of the first to use the method for the relief of mental depression. 
But is was not until Faraday’s great discoveries that electricity 
was extensively applied in medical practice. Its chief, use was, 
of course, in the treatment of the various forms of paralysis. 

Later, Du Bois Reymond, Duchenne, and Erb succeeded in 
establishing an clectro-physiology of the brain and demonstrated 
the uses of electricity when applied to the living head, as for 
headache, insomnia, various forms of mental disorder, for the 
increase of brain energy and the more eflicient manifestation of 
the meata! capacities and dispositions. No one ever claimed that 
we can pour knowledge and experience into the brain. We can 
only stimulate the brain cells to more cificient action. 

Further, for the last fifty years both in European and American 
Universities experiments have been performed with clectric 
currents applied to the brain of animals, resulting in the location 
of definite centres of motor and sensory activity. 

Both in France and Germany brain and nervc specialists are 
trained in the application of clectrotherapy. Only in England 
is this form of treatment left almost entirely to unqualified prac- 
titioners, and this mav account for the low esteem in which 
electrical treatment is held in this country. : 

Electrotherapy is à science on which big works have been 
written by specialists. [ myself have had five years’ experience 
in hospital practice and twenty-five ycars’ experience in private 
practice ; 50 that my opinion, even if vou are not in agreement 
with it, is deserving of more serious consideration than vou have 
given to it, and as indeed it is receiving from the various colleagues 
who have applied to me for instruction. 

Yours faithfullv, 


57, Wimpole 5trect, W.C. Il. BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D." 
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The most wonderful 
work on ANIMALS 
ever issued to the 
Public, and cost- 
ing £75,000 


A stupendous work of 
absorbing interest 
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Miniature 
reproduction 
of the striking 
oover o; Part 1 


Illustrated Pro 
svectus sent by 
Hutchinson & Co., 
Publishers, London 
on application. 


— 


To-day is published, at a trifling 
cost of only about one penny a day, 
Part 1 (1/3) of a great new nature serial 
work, exquisitely printed on the finest British 
Art Paper under the title of “Animals of All 
Countries,” which is costing Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., 
the well-known publishers, £75,000. 

e a yy ^h á The most wonderful work on ANIMATS ever issued to the public. 

, " ( 9 Me The First Edition of 150,000 copies of Part 1 (on sale everywhere 1/3) has been 
DU d over-subseribed, and the printing presses are running day and night on the Second 
Da. — dition to supply the extraordinary demand. 

Part 1 (out to-day) contains over 65 beautiful pictures printed on British Art Paper, 
2 Fine Coloured Plates, and the absorbing story of the Ape Family. This Part contains some 
extraordinary pictures of living animals. 

Now, for the first time, everyone may obtain au insile knowledge of bird, beast, flsh 
reptile and insect, no matter where its haunts or how secretive its manner of living. 


About 2,000 Beautiful Illustrations 


and numerous Coloured Plates 


This great work, which will be completed in fortnightly parts, contains about 2,000 
beautiful Illustrations, 50 Coloured Plates and numerous Paintings specially executed for 
the work. These greatly enhance the beauty of the work and amplify the profusion of 
detail in the text, making this unique Natural History record value in every sense of 
the word, 

Is authoritative, 
and yet, owing to 
the fact that scien- 
tific terms have 
been excluded 
wherever possible, 


HUTCHINSON'S 


See 
PART 1 


Out to-day 


ES: 


Record Value 
& judge for yourselj 


the  deseriptions 

are clear and con- 

cise, and will 

be a delight to 

old and young 
alike. 


By LEADING SPECIALISTS. 

Great Naturalists who contribute iaclude :— 
F. F. Bather, D.Sc., F.R.S., E. G. Boulenger, 
F.Z.S., T. W. Calman, D.Sc., F.L.S., F. Martin 
Duncan, F.R.M.S., F.R.P.S,, F.Z.S., and others. 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


The house of GEORGE NEWNES announces a new “ Outline " 
to be planned on the lines of their two previous successful 
productions. The new work is to be ‘‘An Outline of Literature 
and Art," and it is produced under the joint editorship of 
Mr. John Drinkwater and Sir William Orpen. The aim of this 
work is to give a vivid idea of the great writers of allages. Every 
great writer in the history of literature is clearly "placed." The 
story of his life is told and the characteristics that have made his 
work famous are explained. Starting with the classical myths 
and legends, the Bible, the Koran and other religious books, the 
work ranges from Homer to Hardy and includes, in outline, the 
literature of every country. This unique book will embrace 
The Outline of Art, which forms a separate section. Here 


the main purpose is to reproduce as many as possible of the . 


greatest pictures of the world, and to say enough about the 
painters for the reader to understand what are the peculiar 
characteristics and what are the qualities of the work that make 
it beautiful and inspiring. The Outline is to be issued in about 
24 fortnightly parts. The first part will be published on 
February 2nd. Like the previous Outlines, it will be sumptuously 
illustrated, there being no fewer than 1,000 illustrations, many of 
them in full colours. 


Londoners arc notoriously ignorant of their own wonderful city, 
and most of us would make bad guides to our country cousins 
wanting to study its history on the spot. Here and there, as we 
go about our daily business, we are aware of a neat blue and white 
disc in the wall of some old house telling that here some celebrated 
man or woman lived (there is one a few doors from the otfice of 
the EDUCATIONAL TIMES) ; but how many of us could pass an 
examination in the historv of London as told in its architecture ? 
The L.C.C. comes to our aid with its Survey of London, cight 
volumes of which have already been published, and Messrs. 
BATSFORD announce a new volume, this time on the parish of 
St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, with many illustrations. London 
teachers, at any rate, should know all about this series. 


‘“ Clever little experts '"—to borrow an illuminating phrase— 
are numerous enough, and heaven help us if the problems of 
education were in their exclusive care. Fortunately we have 
also the idealists to keep our vision clear, and the new edition of 
Giovanni Gentile's “ Reform of Education," with an introduction 
by Benedetto Croce, is welcome. It is announced for immediate 
publication by Messrs. BENN BroTHERS, who draw attention 
to its purpose as an introduction to Gentile's philosophy and its 
attempt to take the problems of education out of the sphere of 
technical and administrative detail and to connect them with the 
fundamental problems of human life. 


A new edition of '' Pitman's Dictionary of Book-keeping," in 
twelve sixpenny parts, is being published by Messrs. PITMAN. 
The alphabetical arrangement, the many cross references and the 
fully worked examples greatly enhance its usefulness, and students 
and teachers, as well as those already practising, will find Mr. 
R. J. Porter's work a valuable vade mecum, more especially as 
examination time draws near. 


A new novel by Michael Sadleir, author of '' Privilege," and an 
occasional contributor to the EDUCATIONAL TIMEs, will be read 
with interest. “ Desolate Splendour " is its title, and MESSRS. 
CONSTABLE will publish it shortly. The monthly lists issued by 
this firm are, so far as we know, pioneers in letting authors tell 
us how and why they wrote this or that book. It is at any rate 
a more sober method of appeal than the fashionable shricks on 
glaring paper '' jackets " about some new books issued by some 
publishers o: late. 


How many people who spend hours in railway trains every 
day could draw a correct map of our great railway systems, now 
that they have undergone amalgamation ? There is no need ! 
For something like half-a-crown you can invest in a map to put 
in the pocket, and thus you will be proof against any awkward 
questions on the matter. Small boys will love this new produc- 
tion of Messrs. GEORGE PHILIPS. 


If the world is ever to be at peace it must be through a linking 
up of the nations inhabiting it. And how is this to come about 
unless our children grow up to the ideal? In “ The Fight for 
Peace " (Messrs. G. BELL AND Sons), Mr. H. Spaull presents 
the work of the League of Nations in story form, and the foreword 
by Dr. C. W. Kimmins, late chief inspector of the Education 
Department, L.C.C., gives it a good send-off. ‘Teachers would 
do well to get a copy. 


What was the exact site of the old Globe Playhouse? An 
interesting book on the subject is promised from the CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, and the views of the architect-author (Mr. 
G. Hubbard) will no doubt be hotly contested. Other forth- 
coming books from this house are * Women Writers of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” by Marjory A. Baird, M.A., Ph.D. ; an addition 
("^ Much Ado about Nothing ") to the New Shakespeare Series 
edited by Sir J. A. Quiller Couch and J. Dover Wilson; 
“ Lucretius," Book I, edited by J. D. Duff, M.A.; ‘ From 
Montaigne to Molière,” by A. Tilley, M.A.; and in " Jeremiah 
the Prophet of Hope," by J. D. Stephen, there should be some 
surprises, that prophet being as traditionally melancholy as the 
popular conception of a certain Dean. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Co.'s monthly list is so 
packed with good things that we cannot do better than advise 
our readers to get a copy of it from their booksellers. A new 
volume of Dean Inge's '' Outspoken Essays ; ' another ‘ Louis 
Napoleon (the Recovery of France),”’ by the Rev. F. A. Simpson, 
Fellow and Dean of Trinity, Cambridge; a “ Comprehensive 
Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry," by J. W. 
Mellor, D.Sc. ; * England under the Restoration," by Thora G. 
Stone, M.A., and several additions to the Pocket Library, in- 
cluding '" Relativity: a Systematic Treatment of Einstein's 
Theory," by James Rice, Lecturer in Physics at Liverpool 
Universitv, areamong the plums we have pulled out at random. 


“A book crammed full of commonsense from start to finish "— 
in these words the Headmaster of Uppingham describes * A 
Man in the Making," a book for boys from twelve to sixteen 
published by the S.P.C. K. Other new volumes from the Society. 
are Vol. II of " A History of the People of England '' (1485-1688), 
by A. D. Greenwood ; '" Good Men without Faith," by Bishop 
Pollock, of Norwich ; and ‘ The Prelude to the Reformation,” 
by R. S. Arrowsmith. 


In our review of ' Main Currents in World History " 
(RiviNGTON'S) last month the word ' Main ” was misprinted 
“ Brain." 


' " Commonsense Grammar," by P. A. Barnett, M.A., formerly 
H.M. Inspector of Schools and Chief Inspector for the Training 
of Teachers, may be expected shortly from the house of 
CHRISTOPHERS. The book is designed as an introduction to 
the study of grammar and a re-statement in simple terms of the 
commonest grammatical notions. 


O. Ourang-Outang, the Man Monkey so grim, 
But pray do not think man related to him. 

So runs the couplet under the picture of the Ourang-Outang 
in an old * A.B.C. of Beasts for Me " which graced the nurseries 
of our parents. Who man's true relatives are will be found in 
the fascinating pages of " Animals of All Countries" which 
Messrs. HUTCHINSON are bringing out in fortnightly parts. 
Judging from Part I this work is one which will be greedilv 
absorbed by every schoolchild in the kingdom, and a professor 
of biology to whom we showed it could hardly be weaned from 
its beautiful reproductions, many of them in colour. What more 
can be said for it than this ? 


In the new Clarendon Bible, the first volume of which the 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss has almost ready, we are promised 
many novel features. The first volume is the Acts, with an 
introduction by Canon A. W. F. Blunt. The series is intended 
for the "large and growing class of persons who, however 
strongly they may believe in inspiration, cannot base their 
interpretation of the Bible on verbal inspiration.” 


Mr. H. G. WELLS. 

Mr. H. G. Wells would seem to be the most indefatigable 
literary man of the present day. Only a few weeks ago the 
House of Cassell published his ‘ Short History of the World,” 
a work which ran into over 400 pages, and this is now to be 
immediately followed on the 18th inst. by the Definitive Edition 
of his famous ‘ Outline of History," which has been amply 
revised with much new matcrial and various new illustrations. 
It has been brought right up to date, and in his last chapter 
Mr. Wells deals with present day events, including those of 1922, 
pointing out their strengths and weaknesses and whither they 
tend. The industry represented by these two large works is 
enormous, but still another volume from his pen is promised by 
the same publishers this Spring. This will be a novel called 
'" Men Like Gods." 
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GREGG SHORTHAND 


COMBINES SIMPLICITY WITH EFFICIENCY 


It is the system of greatest educational value, because 


The great majority of its students become proficient—in contrast to the small 
percentage prevalent when the older systems are used ; and because 


One-third of the time and effort are required to learn it that the older systems 
necessitate, the time saved being available for other studies which broaden 


the pupil's education. 


It is taught in progressive Schools everywhere, over 350 Schools in the British Isles 


having already introduced it. 


It has been adopted in over 90% of American Schools which teach Shorthand, 
after exhaustive tests and comparisons with other systems. 


TEACHERS ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE. Our Course of Postal 
Instruction is offered free of charge and free of obligation to teach or recom- 


mend the system. 


First Two Lessons booklet post free from 


IHE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7, GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


MASON'S SCRIPTURE MANUALS 


BY THE LATE 
W. T. MASON, M.A., Sid. Suss. Coll., Cambridge 


In these Manuals each chapter and verse of the Bible 
has been taken in order, and Questions similar to those 
set in the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations 
carefully selected in every chapter, together with numerous 
Explanatory Notes collated from various commentaries. 
After each question, the answer is either given in full, or 
the number of the verse or verses in which it occurs. 


The following Manuals are already published :— 


Gospel of St. Luke, 20th Edition .. 

Acts of the Apostles, 9th Edition .. 

The FourGospels .. js .. each 

The Acts of the Apostles .. 

Genesis and Exodus 

Joshua and Judges 

SamuelI .. T 

Samuel II 

Kings I 

Kings II 

Jeremiah... T 25 xa 

Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and Haggai 

Corinthians II gx " - 

The Church Catechism  .. F si 

Morning and Evening Services and Litany 1 
A Catechism on the Ten Commandments, with one 

hundred Practical Questions specially adapted for 

Children of all Religious Denominations. Price 4d. 


Euclid (Book I) made easy for Young Beginners. Price Is. 
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JAMES GALT & CO., MANCHESTER. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LONDON. 


An Experiment in 


Number Teaching 


By JEANNIE B. THOMSON, M.A. 
(Mrs. Davies) 


Lecturer in Mathematics, Mather Training College, 
Manchester ; Author of “The Art of Teaching 
Arithmetic."' 


With illustrations and diagrams. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The author gives in this volume a record of a most 
important experiment made at the Crimworth Demon- 
stration School, attached to the Mather Training College, 
Manchester. With the co-operation of colleagues more 
familiar than herself with the minds of young children, 
groping their way amid the mysteries of number, she 
describes the various devices contrived to meet the usual 
difficulties of children up to seven or eight years of age. 


"We are sure that tf the work of our tnfant 
depariments were carried on in the spirit and on 
the lines advocated in thts little volume, the work in 
the upper departments would benefit greatly, and 
that curious educational product, the arithmetical 
dunce, would soon be as extinct as the dodo." — 

SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 


39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


NOTES ON RECENT PUBLICATIONS—EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL. 
BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Adam and Eve. 

The Consultative Committee of the Board of Education 
was faced by no light task when it undertook to report on 
the question whether greater differentiation is desirable in 
the curriculum for bovs and girls respectively in secondary 
schools. After reading the report, which with the intro- 
duction and appendices, runs to 200 pages, I am moved to 
admiration by the thoroughness with which the work has 
been done. ‘The introductory chapter is a masterly survey 
of the problem, while Chapter I gives a most useful and 
concise historv of the curriculum in secondary schools. 
These contributions furnish an excellent background for 
the report proper, which proceeds to examine the existing 
curriculum and to give certain criticisms that were submitted 
by witnesses before the Committee. 

These criticisms tend to show that there is probably no 
necessity for any explicit differentiation between boys and 
girls up to twelve years of age, although for physical training 
it was suggested that differentiatior might begin at eleven. 
In the middle and later period of school life many witnesses 
thought that the curriculum was modelled too much on the 
lines of University requirements and on those of external 
examinations in general. This was held to account to some 
extent for the fact that the existing curriculum is often held 
to fail in the development of those qualities of initiative and 
responsibility which are of value in after life. It was urged 
that some definite steps should be taken to encourage the 
habit of independent thought, and to this end it was 
suggested that the curriculum might be lightened in some 
respects in order to provide more opportunity for independent 
work and practical study. In particular it was desired 
by some witnesses that more scope should be given to the 
heads of schools in arranging advanced courses to suit the 
needs of individual pupils. 

After two years of work the committee finds itself unable 
to suggest that there should be any further differentiation 
in the curriculum or in fact that there need be any differen- 
tiation at all, provided that the curriculum is wide enough 
to afford scope for the special needs of individual pupils. 
The differentiation suggested is one of speed, and it is 
strongly urged that girls should proceed more slowly than 
boys in their early teens, being allowed to take the First 
School Examination a year later than their brothers. A 
valuable memorandum by Dr. Adami, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Liverpool, supplies the scientific justifica- 
tion for this suggestion. The main recommendations of the 
committee may be summarised thus :— 

1. That greater freedom should be introduced into the 
curriculum both in boys’ and in girls’ schools, but more 
especially in the latter, and that the Regulations both of the 
Board of Education and of examining bodies in regard to 
the number of subjects to be offered should be modified 
accordingly. 

2. That the matriculation requirements of certain 
universities which at present determine with undue rigidity 
the curriculum of the upper forms, both in boys’ schools and 
in girls’ schools, should in the interests of freedom be relaxed. 

3. That the curricula and time-tables of schools should 
be modified in order to allow boys and girls, but more 
especially senior girls, more free time in which to develop 
their own individual interests. 

4. That a more prominent and established place in the 
ordinary curricula of schools both for boys and for girls 
should be assigned to esthetic subjects, including music, 
art and other forms of esthetic training, and that special 


attention should be paid to developing the capaeity for 
artistic appreciation as distinct from executive skill. 


5. That, while all candidates for a First Certificate 
should be required to pass in English in Group I, the Group 
containing music and art (Group IV) should be accorded 
full parity in the First School Examination with Groups 
II and III. 


6. That music should be made a principal subject for 
the Second School Examination. 


7. That the present arrangements for advanced courses 
should be made more flexible in order to provide a wider 
field of choice ; and, in particular, that a clause should be 
inserted in the Regulations fgr Secondary Schools em- 
powering the Board to approve at their discretion syllabuses 
for advanced courses in suitable combinations of subjects 
including music and art. B 


11. That in girls’ schools the organisation of games 
should be left more to the girls themselves on the lines 
adopted in most boys' schools, and that games mistresses 
should not supervise girls’ sports so much as at present. 

12. That girls should, as a rule, be encouraged to take 
the First School Examination about a year later than boys ; 
and that if and when State Scholarships are again awarded, 
the regulations for girl candidates should be modified 
accordingly. 

13. That in girls' schools the pressure of external 
examinations, which is in our opinion responsible for much 
over-teaching and for the unduly passive attitude of many 
pupils, should be reduced wherever possible. 


14. That more attention should be devoted by parents, 
head mistresses, and school doctors to the possibility of 
taking suitable precautions for the protection of girls against 
physical fatigue and nervous overstrain. 


15. That in girls' day schools and in other day schools 
attended by girls steps should be taken to reduce the amount 
of preparation required from girls, which, in some instances 
is at present excessive in view of the relatively heavy 
domestic duties often performed by them in their homes. l 

16. That the morning session in girls’ schools should not 
exceed three and a half hours. 


17. That the Board of Education should encourage the 
provision in secondary schools of courses adapted to the 
needs of non-academic pupils above thc age of fifteen who 
desire to remain at school for a further period. 


19. That further enquiries should be undertaken with 
a view of ascertaining what games and physical exercises 
are most suitable for girls of varying ages, more especially 
day girls, in the different types of schools. 

21. That further consideration should be given to the 
whole problem of the curriculum and organisation of junior 
schools and departments in its bearing on the future educa- 
tion of the pupils, more expecially in girls' schools. 

22. That the various subjects of the curriculum should 
be taught in closer correlation with one another. | 

23. That the methods of presenting those subjects, 
which are found in practice to be uncongenial to a number 
of pupils, should be revised with a view to rendering the 
teaching of such subjects more practical, and to showing 
their bearing on other studies in which the pupils may be 
more directly interested, and also on the affairs of everyday 
life; and, in particular, that the vocations which in any 
district touch subjects of the school curriculum should be 
utilised for the purpose of making the school work more 
concrete, SILAS BIRCH. 
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REVIEWS. 


Education. 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SCHOOL GARDENING AND CON- 
NECTED HanpworkK: by H. W. Gunston, F.R.H.S., and 
C. W. Hawkes, A.C.P. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Co. 6s. net.) 

This remarkably useful contribution to the pedagogics of 
handwork marks a new departure in school gardening. Full of 
information, it obviously retlects the experiences actually gained 
in a garden, and set forth with all the enthusiasm of those who 
love their craft, and find themselves in complete accord with 
Bacon’s dictum—‘‘ God Almighty first planted a garden, and 
indeed it is the purest pleasure.” 

Throughout, the pedagogics and psychology of the subject are 
kept well to the front, and the bold meeting of difficulties and 
objections not only indicates the confidence of its authors in 
the truth of their contentions, but will prove very helpful to the 
beginner who desires to convince sceptics with whom he is sure to 
come into contact. 

The subject matter is arranged in logical sequence. The 
illustrations are helpful and suggestive, and the copious references 
to standard works indicate careful research on the part of the 
authors in order not to put forward uncorroborated evidence. 

As a practically complete course in scientific research, within 
the capacity of the average child, and almost equally adaptable 
for town and rural schools, the chapter on Schoolroom Experi- 
ments is worthy of great praise. The chapter on Flowers, so full 
of delightful suggestion, is all too short, and one cannot but regret 
that in these days, when a tendency towards a utilitarian reaction 
in education is beginning to manifest itself, more space could not 
have been spared for this section. However, the deficiency is 
somewhat atoned for by the section dealing with the Assembly 
Po:nt, which is full of artistic and social possibilities, and should, 
if faithfully carried out, add much to the human side of school 
life. 

Much valuable information on the important subjects of fruit 
culture and manuring is contained in the book, and on this 
account it may well appeal to many amateurs as distinct from 
educational! gardeners. 

'The section devoted to correlation is natural, free and unforced, 
and one misses the usual effort to justify the claims made, so often 
and sometimes so painfully obvious in articles dealing with this 
branch of educational practice. 

All schools are not so favourably situated as to garden sites 
as apparently is Long Ashton. The grounds shown on page 35 
are evidently unique in situation and extent, and yet without 
“The Vision " may have been a very ordinary school garden, or 
even merely a piece of grazing ground. 

The whole book pulsates with the spirit of freedom and of 
adventure into realms of knowledge, and appeals so forcibly to 
reasonableness and common-sense that it is impossible not to 
respond. Free from unnecessary technicalities and, while making 
no claim to literary form yet very readable, it is undoubtedly a 
book to buy, not merely to read, but to make a constant com- 
panion of. F. R. H. S. 


English. 
MODERN Essays AT HOME AND ABROAD: 
by George Sampson. (Methuen. 2s.) 

It is always a delight to dip into our favourite authors and 
renew acquaintance with favourite chapters. It is almost an 
equal pleasure to pick up a volume of selections chosen by Mr. 
Sampson, for though they may not all be old friends, they are 
sure to be very desirable acquaintances which will assuredly 
gain a place in our more intimate circle. 

In these volumes Mr. Sampson has chosen with rare taste and 
discrimination, and he has got together a number of extracts 
that will certainly appeal to the great majority of readers. 

He has tried, as he says, '' to put temptations in the way ” 
with a view to inducing the reading habit. But he has done 
something better than this: he has provided attractions, 
which, if they attract, as they certainly should, will do much to 
form a standard of taste, and act as a deterrent from the super- 
ficial pleasures of the inferior fare which is so frequently served 
up in the printed page. 

As in pictorial art, companionship with the best pictures 
is the surest foundation for good taste, so in literature, an 
acquaintance with the best is the only safe introduction for 
young minds. 

We are confident Mr. Sampson's volumes will be cordially 
welcomed both in the home and the school. P. M. G. 


edited and selected 


Classics. 
THE REED OF PAN: EnGLISH RENDERINGS OF GREEK EPIGRAMS 
AND Lyrics: by A. C. Benson. (John Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Admirers of Mr. Benson's essays will find this volume exactly 
suited to their taste, for his verse possesses the same qualities of 
graceful ease and polite urbanity that distinguish his prose. On 
the other hand, those who feel the Master's correctness a trifle . 
overpowering and would be glad to discover a grain or two of 
folly will again be disappointed. The Anthology contains a good 
many poems that hover on the border line of the permissible, but 
there is nothing there to ottend the most delicate sentiment, 
nothing that might not be read aloud to a circle of maiden aunts. 
Mr. Benson does, it is true, give specimens of such ruffians as 
Strato and Lucilius ; but he wisely chooses pieces that are quite 
anodyne. Theepigram on the dead poet Entychides, for example, 
is an excellent specimen of scholastic playfulness, where equal 
credit may be given to Lucilius and the translator— 

' So Brown, most prolific of poets, is dead ! 

I must warn the departed that Brown's on his way, 
With an armful of manuscripts, read and unread— 
And to make matters worse, he is coming to stay." 

In gentle humour such as this Mr. Benson is at his best; he 
is less successful in dealing with the love poems. But then, in 
spite of the title, it is difficult to picture the editor of Queen 
Victoria's letters in the part of the goat-footed god, '' nvmpharum 
fugientium amator." F. A. W. 
READINGS FROM LITERATURE OF ÁNCIENT ROME : by Dora Pym. 

(Harrap. 3s. 6d.) 

Miss Pym here has a good idea : to illustrate Roman life and 
manners by a series of extracts from Latin authors translated into 
English with explanatory introductions, beginning with the early 
history of Rome as related by Livy, and ending with Ansonius, 
Claudian, and St. Augustine. The passages are well chosen and 
there is a good sense of proportion ; nearly one-third of the book 
is given to Cicero and Virgil; Lucretius, Caesar, Catallus, Ovid, 
Horace, Tacitus and Pliny furnish the bulk of the rest. The 
translations, which in most cases are taken from the standard 
versions, naturally differ very considerably in their effect: the 
least satisfactory are those from Ovid, apparently by Miss Pym 
herself; Horace, as usual, comes out badly, the prose authors 
fairly well. 

Mathematics. .. 

CHAMBERS’ SEVEN FIGURE LoGARITHMS OF NUMBERS UP TO` 
100,000. Edited by James Pryde. 
(W. and R. Chambers, Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 

This is scarcely a publication to excite lyrical enthusiasm, 
and yet we always feel the imagination stirred by seven-figure 
tables. Such a book, in the hands of Archimedes, might have 
altered the course of history. What a much better equipment, 
too, for the student of algebra and arithmetic than Mr. Wiseacre's 
Compendium of Catches and Conundrumsin Arithmetic, with 
Algebra and Geometry to match! It is essential to the study 
of accuracy—the only road, in fact, to it. Long vistas open 
up of measurement and its meaning, of testing the accuracy of 
approximate formule, classes measuring up and calculating 
heights and distances, statistical observations, and so on, and 
all with seven figures to play with. What a fund of wealth on - 
which to draw ! 

Where is the enterprising adventurer in education who will 
replace the futilities of his school books by half-a-crown’s worth 
of Chambers’ Logarithms—a Luther of school mathematics ? 


l. FUNDAMENTALS OF PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS, 

2. MACHINE SHOP MATHEMATICS. 
By G. Wentworth, D. E. Smith and H. D. Harper. 
and Co. 5s. 6d. net each.) 

These two books are typical and excellent American pro- 
ductions. The name of David Eugene Smith is a guarantee 
that the educational side of the subject is not entirely sub- 
merged in the vocational, and the result is seen in two books 
which are splendid examples of selective skill. The first book 
deals with more general topics, while the second is frankly 
intended only for machine-shop workers. Each book is lavishly 
supplied with actual bluc-prints, from which examples are taken, 
and there is no doubt whatever of their *' practical" appeal 
in this sense. Though the ** Costs" are al) in dollars, English 
teachers in evening and technical schools will find much of 
interest and even of inspiration in the two books, 

(Continued on page 84.) 
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The New Teaching. Edited by JOHN ADAMS, 
MA., B.Sc., LL.D., sometime Professor of Education in the 
University of London. 

Chapters are specially contributed by leading teachers dealing with the different 
suber ts of the curriculum and the application of modern methods to their treatment. 

"This volume may be called without exaggeration a work of national importance. 
It should be an inspiration to teachers and a revelation to the public."—Obserrver. 


“Frof. Adams has brought together a first-rate team. . . . The book is a rich 
compendium for the teacher." —7 he Times Educational Supplement. 


Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 


Group Tests of Intelligence. By PHILIP 
BOSWOOD BALLARD, M.A., D.Litt. Author of '' Mental 
Tests" and '' Teaching the Mother Tongue." 


Afull account of the more recent developments in the testing of intelligence, with 
nar reference to the various means of testing simultaneously a largc number 
of children. 

, This book will prove a most helpful one to every teacher who wishes to get a clear 
idea of the best method of testing the intelligence of school children. 

“This book embodies the clearest and most practical presentation of the subject 
yet offered.” —T smes Educational Supplement. 

6s. net. 


Mental Tests. 
M.A., D.Litt. 


The aim of this book is to make the teacher his own critic, and it incorporates 
Mr. Cyril Burt's revision of Binet’s Tests. 

“So essentially modern and rational that it should find a place in the library of 
every teacher." — Scottish. Educational Journal. 

“Teachers should read this book, for it is uniquely offered to them by an inspector 
that they may be the better provided with weapons against himself.’ —T imes 
Educational Supplement 


Crown 8vo. Third impression. 


By PHILIP BOSWOOD BALLARD, 


6s. net. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., 


St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, E.C. 4. 


University of London Press, 
Ltd. 


Modern Developments in Educational 


Practice. By JOHN ADAMS, M.A. BSc, LL.D. 
Sometime Professor of Education in the University of London. 


The purpose of the book is to provide a survey of the many recent changes that 
have taken place in educational practice, and to account as far as possible for their 
origin in terms of the psychology of to-day. Teachers will thus be placed in a position 
to make an intelligent choice among the various schemes that are at present claiming 
their attention. 

“ Prof. Adams’ book is likely to be a standard work for many years to come.” 
—Teachers' World. . 

Second Edition, 6s. net. 


Psycho-analysis in the Class-Room. By 
GEORGE H. GREEN, B.Sc., B.Litt., Diploma in Education 
(University of Oxford), etc. 


The author's theory is based upon the practical investigation of a great number 
of cases similar to those which so often puzzle the tcacher. 

Prof. W. McDougall, F.R.S., in his preface to the American Fdition, says: ‘ Mr. 
Green has written a book which will reward with new insight every school teacher 
who may read it.” 

“A sincere and valuable contribution to the body of educational psychology. 
—The Times. 

* We unreservedly recommend it to all interested in education."—T'eachers" World. 


Second Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Education of Behaviour. By IDA B. 
SAXBY, D.Sc., Senior Assistant in the Women's Education 
Department of University College, Cardiff. 


This is a book on psychology written for teachers and those training as teachers. 
The special merit of the book is the skill with which it applies recent psychological 
advance to the needs of the Educator. 

“ This book is a lucid and readable attempt to describe for teachers and parents 
the modern views upon the psychology of character." — British Journal of Psyc) olcgy 

With illustrations, 6s. net. 
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The Public Schools and Athleticism 


By J. H. Simpson, M.A. 
Price Is. By Post 1s. 2d. 


"This essay is masterly. It is probably the keenest and most 
illuminating examination that has yet appeared on this urgent 
but baffling problem.”—The Isis, Oxford. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
| THE 
CHARM OF TEACHING CHILDREN 
By WILLIAM ROBB. 


Cr. 8vo. Cloth Gilt. 5/- net. 


om The Publishers feel confident that every Teacher will 
sooner or later possess this book. Why not NOW ? 


Postage 5d. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


The Educational Times :—Sce Review in January issue. 
“Teachers will revel in this unusual, stimulating and wholesome 
volume.” 


The Schoolmaster :— 
“ This is an excellent book We close the book with a sigh, for 
it is all too short: yet there is food for thought in every chapter. It 
should go far." 


The Church Times : — 
“We congratulate Mr. Robb on having chosen a title for his Look 
which accurately describes its contents." 


Methodist Recorder :— 
“Itis eminently common-sense and continually amusing." 


Birmingham Post :— 
'" Characterised by much robust common-sense, which moreover, seeks 
for expression in frequent interesting and arresting anecdotes,” 


Alerdeen Press :— 
“ He is evidently a teacher of great experience, and the book is a 
delight from cover to cover.” 


London: Gay & Hancock, Ltd. 


34, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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Geography. 


THE WORLD ABOUT Us: A STUDY IN GEOGRAPHICAL ÉNVIRON- 
MENT: by O. J. R. Howarth, Sec., British Association. 
94 pp. ; 9 sketch maps. (Milford. 2s. 6d.) 

Small in size, rich in useful facts, Mr. Howarth's manual 
contains eight concise chapters on environment, migration, 
transport, political states as aflected by environment, etc. 
The geographical philosophv (if one may so speak) is enlivened 
by shrewd and good-humoured comments. Observe Mr. 
Howarth’s equality of politeness to Yorkshire and Devonshire : 

“We can draw contrasts between the volatile, excitable 
temperament of map under the genial Mediterranean sun 
(tending towards lethargy when that sun becomes some- 
thing more than genial, and the staid northerner of the 
Baltic lands, influenced by conditions of climate less soft and, 
if they may be so described, less gaily-coloured. We may 
apply the same comparison to the characters of a village in 
gentle Devonshire and one in the bleak uplands of Yorkshire 
—to the detriment of neither, but to the revelation of 
obvious differences. 

A valuable survey of the relations between geographical 
influences and political conditions cites Mr. J. McFarlane's hint 
(1920) that the flat borders on the east and west of Poland might 
act as a temptation to wander out. This statement, says Mr. 
Howarth :— 

‘indicates precisely what the Poles started to do as soon as 
their chance came ; under their subsequent settlement with 
Soviet Russia they 'pushed their extreme frontier further in 
that direction, at the expense of the White Russians, almost 
to the gates of Minsk." 

Excellent notes are furnished on roads and railway-routes. 
Local applications of the principles of regional survey are derived 
from the south-western portion of the Isle of Wight and the 
district of Sevenoaks. F. J.G. 


JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, September and October, 1922. (A. J. 
Nystrom, Chicago. 25 cents each.) 

The October issue has a useful article on “ The Approach to 
Shanghai,” while the September issue is taken up with a series 
of invaluable articles on select cities of the United States. 
These articles deal very fully with New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, and 
Seattle, and contain much information not obtainable from 
E nglish sources. | OPES d 


Chemistry. 


SMITH'S INTERMEDIATE CHEMISTRY: by James Kendall and 
Edwin E. Slosson. (The Century Co., New York, 1922. 

G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., London. xv-+566 pp. 8s. 6d. net.) 
This is really a revised and rewritten edition of Alexander 
Smith's well-known Intermediate Text-Book of Chemistry. 
For what is meant by ‘ Intermediate ” it is necessary to refer to 
the introduction in the first edition, where it is stated that it is 
longer than the Elementary Chemistry and shorter than the 
College Chemistry. Even with this statement it is difficult to 
classify it for English students, since it is above the Matriculation 
standard, but insufficient for the Intermediate. Nevertheless 
it is a book which can be heartily recommended for Matriculation 
students, since the matter is so arranged that parts not wanted 
can readily be left out, and the id is dealt with in such a 
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way that the student cannot fail to be interested and educated at 
the same time. There is a new introduction which is characteris- 
tic of the hand of Slossen and the order of the subject matter, 
after the first fourteen chapters, has been rearranged. Several 
new chapters, dealing chicfly with plant chemistry and synthetic 
products, have been introduced and the subject matter brought 
up to date. 

Unfortunately some of the errors in the first edition have been 
perpetuated. It is doubtful whether the experiment with zinc 
chloride given on p. 53 would give even approximately quantita- 
tive results in accordance with the equation given, and on p. 506 
lead disulphate Pb(SO,), is spoken of as lead persulphate, which 
is PbS,O, Also the preparation of hydrogen peroxide, as 
described on p. 222, would give very poor yields. On p. 409 the 
experiments on the plasmoysis of plant cells are ascribed to 
Pfeffer instead of to De Vries. There are misprints on pp. 214, 
220, 243, 322 and 456. 

In a book of this nature the question may be raised as to 
whether it is advisable to deal with such substances as aldehydes, 
ketones, dyes, perfumes, drugs, etc. They perforce have to be 
dealt with in such a way that the student is not truly educated, 
but merely given information which he memorises without 
necessarily understanding it. The chapter on Radium, Atomic 
Energy, and Atomic Structure is better written than in most 
books of this kind, but it is necessary to take for granted that 
the student has a more extensive knowledge of physics than is 
usually assumed at this stage. It may be queried as to whether 
the present tendency to (endeavour to) teach elementary students 
the results of the most recent researches on such subjects as 
Isotopes, Crystal structure, etc., is an advance in the right 
direction. Only too often can such students repeat by rote the 
information gained and yet be woefully deficient in their know- 
ledge of the ordinary subjects of elementary chemistry. 

T S.P. 


History. 


(a) THE GROWTH or ROME: by P. E. 
Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 


(b) ANCIENT RoME: Lives of Great Men: 
(Oxford Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

(a) This is an excellently produced little compendium, 
which within the compass of less than one hundred pages con- 
trives to give a readable summary of the outlines of Roman 
history. On the whole we are doubtful of the real use of such 
sketchy books, as all such must of necessity be. They are far 
too superficial for the serious student, and will hardly attract 
the general reader because of this same characteristic. This 
particular book is an excellent digest of better known books, 
but we think it will be read after more serious study rather 
than before it. A word of praise is due to the excellent illus- 
trations. 

(b) Here we feel that the compiler has chosen a much safer 
line of treatment than that of the book noticed above. Miss 
Hamilton has worked with knowledge, skill, and enthusiasm, 
with the result that the book has nothing of sketchiness about 
it and rings true and authentic. The ‘lives’ selected are 
representative and are treated by actual extracts (excellently 
translated) from classical authors and by running commentary. 
Pupils of all ages who read this book will catch something of the 
classical EE It should be iei Ton: 


Matheson. (Oxford 


by M. A. Hamilton. 


LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS. 
The Names of Assocsatsons are inserted in this list at a special rate. Particulars 


may be obtained from the Advertisement ae anager 


t Scholastic, Tr aida Mr. 


» Join 
. A. Virgo, 9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1 owe C. Osborne, 34, 


Agency for Women Teachers, Joint. — Registrar : S. 
A. M. Pound Oakley House, 14-18, Blooms- | Co of Precept 
bury Street, W.C. 2, Bloomsbury 


Art Masters, N eds) Society of.—Secretary : 
Mr. A. Shuttleworth, 29, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
Associated Board of the R.A.M. and the R.C.M. 

ary James Muir, 14 and 15, Bedford Square, 
Au EOD Carn Institute.— 93, Gt. Russell Street, 
W.C. 1. Directress, Dr. Jessie White. 


British Association for Physical Training (In- 
corporated).—Secretary : T.Williams, 25, Chalcroft 
Road, Lee, S.E. 13. 


Hon. Secretary : 
Didsbury, Mancbester. 


Morris, B.A. 


Church Education Corp 


tors eet Mr. G. Chalmers, 
uare, W.C. 1 


School of Eurhythmics 
Ingham, 23, Store Street, W.C. 1. 


Dalcroze Society of Great Britain and Ireland.— eachers Council 
: Mrs. Eckhard, Broome House, A Nr 


Education Guild of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
8, Brunswick Square, W.C.—Secre 


dte. Folk Dance Society. iA 7, Sicilian 
Sicilian Avenue, W.C. 


of “The Educational Times." 
—Secretary: Mr. | Froebel Educational Institute.—Secretary : Mr. 
House, Westminster, Arthur G. E Curran M.A., Colet Cardens, West 
Kensington, 


Guildhall School of Music.—Secretary: Mr. H 
Saxe Wyndbam, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4. 

cs.—Secretary: P. | Musicians, Incorporated Society of 
Mr. H. Chadfeld, 19, Berners Street, W. 1. 


Registration «—Secretarv : : 

Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
(Letters to be addressed ‘The 

sod ter Mis Trace neue 

tary: Miss G. n gar B. Wilson, 73, High Street, Marylebone, 


Trinity of Music.—Secre Mr. C. N. a: 
Reds el Md rdi. Place, Man ret he Square, W 
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PITMAN’S SHORTHAN 


CERTIFIED CENSUS RETURNS 


98°88°%, of the Shorthand Students in Evening Schools study Pitman’s 
Shorthand. 


97°8°., of the Shorthand Students in Private Commercial Schools study 
Pitman’s Shorthand. 


999. of the Shorthand Writers in Journalism write Pitman’s Shorthand. 
96:59; of the Shorthand Writers in Business write Pitman’s Shorthand. 


95-52°., of the Shorthand Writers in the Houses of Parliament write 
Pitman’s Shorthand. 


75:52"; of the Shorthand Writers in the Law Courts write Pitman's 
Shorthand. 


Figures certified by Messrs. Tribe, Clarke, Painter, Darton & Co., Chartered Accountants, London. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD. 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICE.—Sze Decemper NUMBER. 


4 | Extra land 
Pe CI d SS 3 IBN xtra 
Freehold Em NT | —— RS ilabl 
ree O zi A ^ e. > ; 4 4 i Yr : > wer ~ . 2 E LI x aval a e 
UA ~ : ^a dA / on L e > "T AT ^ f "A - * ~< ~ = « . 


da a er e 
a v. A E E - xt ] 
; SR cx o Logs C UM nds ae -— er acre 
2 acres. s ac^ T. Peedi DE IS ee A o = 8. x GEDk T.V 2) mat s 
^ `; 4 4 SA. E aT ee "REY hme | a : i ; t M 
" Voy = E «T r Ike ~ " , . E |^ TNEC P af r. A ^r "Jo E > 
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THE SCHOOL HOUSE, WEST FRONT. SURREY PINE DISTRICT. 


High, sandy soil, near junction station, L.S.W.Rly. main line. Fine golf, fishing, boating, sports grounds. Country 
mansion on two floors, 6,500 super feet bedrooms, 3 bath rooms, 3,000 super feet class rooms. Central heating, 
electric light, main drainage, good repairs. Plans, etc., THompson, Hook, SunBiTON. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


G. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 

Animal Story Readers : 

The Story of Brownie and Other Tales. 
Traveller’s Jov and Other Tales. Is. 4d. cach. 

Ouestions and Problems in Che nistry : by Floyd L. Darrow. 
3s. 6d. net. m 

The Explorer Geographies: The Americas : 
B.A., B.Sc. 3s. 

BLACKIE AND Son, Lro. 

Constructive Arithmetical Exercises: Part 1, with answers: 
by R. W. M. Gibbs, B.A., B.Sc. 3s. 6d. net. 

Colour-Sense Training and Colour Using: by E. J. Taylor. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Victor Hugo: Jean Valjean (from '' Les Miserables ") : edited 
with introductory and explanatory notes, exercises, and 
vocabulary : by Arthur Danielson, L.C.P. 1s. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 

The Theory of Spectra and Atomic Constitution : Three Essays : 
by Niels Bohr. 7s. 6d. net. 

Memorandum on the Teaching of English: Issued by the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Poets’ Year: An Anthology compiled by Ada Sharplev. 
Part I January to April. 

Part II May to August. 
Part III September to December. 2s. each. 
CASSELL AND Co., LTD. 

The Outline of History: Being a Plain History of Life and 

Mankind: by H. G. Wells. 21s. net. 
We nd CHRISTOPHERS. 

The Companion Shakespeare: King Henry V: 

mentary and Acting Notes by A. N. Green, M.A. 
CLARENDON PRESS. 

The Claim of Antiquity with an Annotated List of Books for those 
who know neither Latin nor Greek. Is. 

Johnson: Prose and Poetry: With Boswell's Character, 
Macaulay's Life, and Ralcigh's Essay : With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by R. W. Chapman. 3s. 6d. nct. 

The Teaching of Elementary Geometry : Being the Report of a 
Special Sub-Committee appointed by the Incorporated 
Associations of Assistant Masters in Secondarv Schools. 
Is. net. 

Elementary Science, Nature Study, and Practical Work in 
Preparatory Schools and the Lower Forms of Secondary 
Schools: Being a Report of the Sub-Committee appointed 
bv the Science Masters' Association. ls. net. 

S.P.E. Tract No. XI Metaphor: by E. B., H. W. Fowler and 
A. Clutton-Brock : Miscellaneous Notes and Correspondence. 
2s. 6d. nct. 


by James Bruce, 


with a Com- 
Is. 8d. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 

The Works of George Meredith: Mickleham Edition :— 
A Reading of Earth and Other Poems. 
Modern Love and Other Poems. 

A Reading of Life and Other Poems. 
Beauchamp's Career. Cloth, 5s. net ; 
each. 
THE GRANT EpbUCATIONAL Co., LTD. 

An English History of Britain: Part 1]. 2s. 

The Tales the Letters Tell: Illustrated by Margaret W. Tarrant. 
Book II. 2s. 3d. 


HACHETTE AND Co. 
New Spanish Grammar: by Carmen Prieto: English Text by 
E. Woollings. 6s. 
Chantez mes enfants : 
par Lady Bell. 


leather, 7s. 6d. net 


Chansons populaires choises ct arrangées 
ls. 6d. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., Ltn. 

Introduction to the use of Standard Tests: a brief manual in 
the use of tests of both ability and achievement in the school 
subjects: by Sidney I. Pressey, Ph.D., and Luella Cole 
Pressey, Ph.D. 6s. net. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LTD. 
The People of England: The People on its Trail: 
by Stanley Leathes, K.C.B., M.A. 6s. net. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 
The Oresteia of Aischvlus : Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides : 
translated by R. C. Trevelyan. — 5s. net. 


Book IIT: 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 
A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry: by G. S. Newth, F.LC., 
F.C.S. New Edition. 8s. | 
McDOUGALL’s EpvcarioNar. Co., LTD. 
Reading for Pleasure Series: bv Gladys Davidson, LP.Z.S. 
Blue Tit and his Friends. 
Busy Times in Birdland. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 84d. each. 
MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
The English People: being Book V of the Pupils’ Class-Book of 
English History: by E. J. S. Lay. 2s. 3d. 
The Life and Death of Jason: a Poem by William Morris: 
abridged and edited for schools by R. W. Jepson, B.A. 
Is. 6d. 
History in Pictures: Part II: bv E. J. S. Lay: drawings by 
John Macfarlane. 2s. 


The Vicar of Wakefield: by Oliver Goldsmith : abridged and 


edited for schools bv Mrs. Frederick Boas. 1s. 6d. 
The Book of Buried Treasure: by Ralph D. Paine. 12s. net. 
The Reading Process: by William A. Smith. 6s. 6d. net. 


Mr. JOHN MuRRAY. 

The Making of Latin: an Introduction to Greek, Latin, and 
English Etymology : bv R. S. Conway. Ss. net. 

The Life and Work of Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth: bv 
Frank Smfth: with an Introduction by Sir Michael Sadler 
and a Chapter by Lord Shuttleworth. 18s. net. | 

Geology: by C. I. Gardiner, M.A., F.G.S. 3s. 6d. 

NISBET AND Co., LTD. 

Nisbet's Self Help Geography Series : 
H. R. Sweeting, M.A. 2s. 8d. 

Nisbet’s History Class Books: 
Paper, lld.; cloth, Is. 2d. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

English Critical Essays: XVI—XVIII Centuries : selected and 
edited by Edmund D. Jones. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 
4s. net. 

Musical Groundwork: A Short Course of Aural Training: bv 
F. H. Shera, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


Sır Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 
Practical Spanish Grammar: by George R. Macdonald. 3s. 6d. 


The Americas: by 


Britain through the Ages. 


net. 
Some of Nature’s Wondrous Laws: by A. T. McDougall, B.A., 
B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND Sons, LTD. 

Models for Translating English into Spanish: selected and 
edited, in parallel Spanish and English text, with an intro- 
duction and biographical and critical notes: by Leonard 
Williams. 3s. 6d. net. 

SELWYN AND BLOUNT, LTD. 

Round the Year in Richmond Park : Birds, Flowers, and Trees : 
by H. R. Hall; with illustrations by H. W. Whanslaw. 
2s. net. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss, LTD. 

Elements in Thought and Emotion: an Essay on Education, 
Epistemology and the Psycho-Neural Problem: bv 
George G. Campion. 7s. 6d. net. | l 

UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PREss, LTD. 

The Government of Great Britain, its Colonies and Dependencies : 
by Albert E. Hogan. LL.D. B.A. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged: by Isabel G. Powell, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 

Modern Languages: a review of foreign letters, science, and the 
arts: edited by E. A. Craddock. 1s. 6d. net. 

Discovery : a monthly popular journal of knowledge : edited by 
Edward Liveing, B.A. Is. net. 

Cassell's Children's Book of Knowledge. 
net each. 

Educational Review: 
January, 1923. 

The Parents’ Review : 
1923. 9d. 

Science Progress : a quarterlv review of scientific thought, work 
and atfairs: edited bv Sir Ronald Ross, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
No. 67. January, 1923. 6s. net. 

Pitman's Dictionary of Book-keeping: by R. J. Porter. 
plete in twelve weekly parts. Part 1]. 6d. net. 

Hutchinson's Animals of all Countries. Part 1. Is, net. 


Parts 8and 9. 1s. 3d. 
edited bv 
35 cents. 

edited by Charlotte M. Mason. 


Frank Pierrepont Graves, 


January, 
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Founded 1847. 


CATIONAL TIMES 


A REVIEW OF IDEAS 
AND METHODS. 


New S. Vol. 5. No. 3 } 
Old S. Vol. 75. No. 719 


MARCH, 1923. 


THE EDUCATION GUILD 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND.. 


(LaTe Tue TEACHERS’ GUILD). 
Established 1884. 


President (1923) : 
THe Ricut Hon. Lonp GonzrrL, C.B.E., 
M.C. 


OpjEcTs.—To promote Co-operation and 
facilitate Interchange of i 
among all persons interested in the 
Study and Practice of Education. 


The Guild offers to all members the use 
of a Social Club where Educational Papers 
may be seen and Meals obtained. Bed- 
room accommodation is also available for 
limited periods. Lectures and Conferences 
are held regularly throughout the year. 


Subscription to the Guild ros. per 
annum (minimum) or a Life Member- 
ship Fee of fro. Entrance Fee, 1os. 


For Forms and further particulars 
apply to 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
9 and 1o, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LoNDoN, W.C. I. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for membership 
of the College. 


Particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 
DIPLOMAS. 


The revised regulations for the A.C.P. 
and L.C.P. Examinations and for admis- 
sion to the F.C.P. Diploma are now ready, 
and may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
Medical, Dental, Veterinary and Pharma- 
ceutical Students are held in March, June, 
September and December. 


| 


A PORTRAIT 
OF 
PASTEUR. 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
WITHOUT RESIDENCE. 


Pree Guides 


Matriculation, Intermediate Arts, Bachelor 
of Arts, Intermediate Science, Bachelor of 
Science. 


Any one of these Guides, and Special Prospectuses in 
Economics and Commerce, and Engineering, may be 
ad post free from the SECRETARY. 


Gniversitp 
Correspondence College. 


No. 15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IM MUSIC. 


or THE R.A.M. AND THE 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Written Examinations held in March and November 
at all Centres. In practical Subjects in March—A pril 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Entries for the November— December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 17th, 1923. 

" SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., March — April, June — July, and October — 
November. Entries for the June—July Examina- 
Pu close Wednesday, May gth (Irish Entries, May 
and), 1923. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at 
certain fixed /centres in March—April, June— July, 
and October—November each year. See Elocution 
Syllabus. 

Examination in Pianoforte Accompaniment is now 
offered. 

Examination Music and Scales for Pianoforte and 
for Violin, and past Written Papers, are published 
officially by the Board, and can be obtained from the 
Central Office or through any Music Seller. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for 2 or 3 years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, entry forms, 
and any further information will be sent post free on 
application to—JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 

14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE 


INCORPORATED 
SOCIETY 


OF 


MUSICIANS. 


President: 
A. H. Mann, M.A., D.Mus., F.R.A.M. 


| THE AIM OF THE LS.M. 
is to aid musical progress by bringing together all 
professional musicians who desire to see the status 
of their work improved, and wish to establish safe- 
guards against the practice and teaching of music 
by unqualified persons. 

Legal and professional advice are available for 
members. 

The importance of the Society’s objects may be 
Measured by the difficulty which confronts those 
Members of the public who desire a musical training 
for themselves or their children, but are often misled 
by spurious diplomas with high-sounding titles. The 
Society seeks to establish a recognised standard and 
to ensure that competent teachers shail not suffer 
disparagement. 

All qualified musicians are invited to apply for 
menus np to—The Secretary, 19, Berners Street, 
London, W. 1. 


Normal Corr. College. 
(FouupED 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


County Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 
Degree Examination. 
Hygiene. 
Languages. 
Music. 
Science and Art. 
Other Qualifying 

x 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 
Coliege of Preceptors. 
Professional Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil Teachers. 
Preliminary Certit. 
Certificate. 

Oxford & Camb. Locals. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
FREE. receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


80 pages. 


47, MzLroRD Roap, EAST Dutwicu, S.E. 22. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
29, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 


HEAD MASTERS' CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEQE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ QUILD, 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


REGISTRAR: MR. E. A. Virco. 


The object of this Ag is to render assistance 
ata a eal cost to Masters seeking appoint- 
ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 
charged. 
Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and eons 3 p.m. tc^ 5 p.m. ; on Saturdays from 
. 11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTU. will be sent on application. 


CIEL EE LEE EE E EE 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


Oaxiery HOUSE, 
14, 16, and 18, BLooMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


ement of a Committee 
appointed by the Teachers' Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses' ation, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


HIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 


without une ET cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 

No Registration Fees are charged to members of 


the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews : 


11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to | p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When possible, special appointments should be 
arranged. 


RzcisTRAR : Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


Under the man 
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POSTS VACANT. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


The Council of the Durham Colleges will proceed 
int 


with an initial stipend of £300 per annum. 
Appucstons to be sent in by March 17th, 1923. 
or terms and conditions of appointment apply 
to the Secretary to the Council, University Ofhces, 
38, North Bailey, Durham. 


Wanted—O xford or Cambridge 
Graduates and Public School Men. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS : 
Classics— Resident and non-Resident—/200 to 


£250 

English (Honours)— Resident and non-Resident 
—f200 to £250 

History; good Games—£200 Resident 


French, also Mathematics, Geography, General 


Form—all Burnham Scale. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS : 
Arts, Drawing, Form work; English and Latin; 
Mathematics and Physics— Burnham Scale. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: 
Classics, Mathematics; History; English—from 
{£150 to £275. 


Men in Holy Orders—as Chaplains—and Juniors up 
to £150 resident. 


The Future Career Association, 
Roland House, South Kensington, S.W.7. 


FOR SALE. 


MIDLAND DAY SCHOOL FOR SALE. 


Mostly young children, but developing for older ones. 
Fine premises. Would pay married teachers or two 
ladies. About {£400 and house. Capital required, 
Aged s {aot Write Woodborne, Wildwood Road, 


— 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ART MASTERS 


Patron : 
His Mosr Gracious MAJESTY THE KING. 


SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATE FOR 
TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held in May, 
— Entries close on March 24th. —. 


EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR 
SECONDARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held in June, 
— Entries close May 10th. —— 


INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS 
OF ART AND ART CLASSES. 


Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 


Copies of these schemes and forms 
of application may be obtained on 
— application to the Secretary, — 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 
A.R.C.A. 


29, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


| 
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LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.C., F.0.8., 


Universiry TUTOR, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 

Head of the Chemical t, City of London 

College, Member of the Council of the College of 
Preceptors 


prepares Students for 
MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 


31 years’ unbroken record of over 3,000 successes 
Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Write fully to the Principat, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
Vernon House, 


Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS. 


Brass, Bronze, Copper, Stone and Wood. 
SEND FOR Book 29. 
Challenge Shields of exclusive design in Copper, 
Brass and Silver. 
Design and craftsmanship of the highest order. 


F. OSBORNE & Co., Ltd.,27, Eastcastie Street, 
London, W.1. 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-T yne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 

Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SEcRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


SECOND-HAND. 
State wants— 
GALLOWAY & PORTER 
University Booksellers, Cambridge. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT ! 


Foyles have it, or will soon obtain it. 
1,000,000 vols. on every conceivable subjectin stock 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 
Books on approval. Catalogues free; mention 
requirements or interests. Books purchased. 


FOYLES, 121, CHARING CROSS RD., 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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NOTES AND 


Staff Work. 

A contributor to one of our educational journals has 
lately aroused considerable comment by the suggestion 
that the new Permanent Secretary of the Board of 
Education, when appointed, should be allowed to devote 
some months to a preliminary survey of his task. There 
is much to be said for this view, and it is possible that 
with a longer time for careful reflection and the exercise 
of foresight certain recent administrative errors might 
have been avoided. It is possible, indeed, that the plan 
might be extended so as to bring in the chief of the new 
Secretary's colleagues, in order that we might have 
something resembling a general staff to direct the 
campaign against ignorance, just as we find it necessary 
to have a general staff to direct a campaign against 
hostile armies. It is to be presumed that such a staff 
would be ready to avail itself of the experience and 
knowledge of teachers and local administrators, for 
among these could be found many who would be able 
to advise the central administration on matters of general 
policy. The present state of affairs seems to be marked 
by a growing feeling of hostility on the part of Local 
Authorities towards the Board and little if any appease- 
ment of the feeling of dissatisfaction among the teachers. 


Public Assistance. 


Mr. Geoffrey Drage, Chairman of the Denison House 
. Committee on Public Assistance, has recently exhibited 
his power of logical statement by relating expenditure 
on education to the output in tons of a manufacturing 
firm. By this method he was able to show that the cost 
of education fer ton had increased elevenfold since 
1914. In his eagerness to make our flesh creep or our 
blood boil this eminent financier omitted to reveal the 
connection between education and the tons in question, 
nor did he pause to give us the number of tons in each 
case. Yet it would be easy to demonstrate by his 
method that the burden of educational expenditure is 
growing less. It is possible to find a firm making 
motor cars which turned out only fifty cars a year in 
1914 and is now turning out five hundred. Even 
allowing for the necessary extension of premises it is 
certain that the education rate per car has gone down. 
Mr. Drage's Committee links together poor relief and 
State education as forms of public assistance. There 
is surely a great difference between the two kinds of 
expenditure, and it is time for us to realise that a national 
system of education is not to be justified on the ground 
of philanthropy but solely on that of national welfare. 
Moved by pity we'may save John'Smith from starvation, 
but a more selfish motive will lead us to save him from 
growing up in ignorance. 


COMMENTS. 


Preparatory Departments. 

In the interests of economy the Preparatory Depart- 
ments of the State secondary schools are to be closed 
as soon as possible. On the ground of logic there is 
little exception to be taken to this proceeding, since in 
theory the State elementary schools furnish the proper 
portal to State secondary schools. In practice, as 
everybody knows, the State elementary schools are too 
often regarded as a form of cheap provision for the poor, 
giving an education which is to be strictly confined to 
the rudiments and given under conditions which permit 
of large classes, ill-qualified teachers, and ill-equipped 
premises. Parents who are anxious to secure for their 
children the best possible advantages are often led to 
avoid the public elementary schools, especially in the 
southern counties. The compulsory closing of Pre- 
paratory Departments will tend to encourage the 
development of independent preparatory schools outside 
State control, and many of these will be of doubtful 
efficiency educationally, so that their pupils will find it 
difficult to pass the entrance test for the State secondary 
schools. This may lead to the total exclusion of many 
middle-class children from the State system of education 
and to a further strengthening of the belief that the 
State schools are intended only for the poor. Instead 
of being used as a solvent of social distinctions, education 
will thus serve to increase them. 


Teacher Representatives. 


Under the Act of 1902 it is possible for the Local 
Education Authority to co-opt teachers or to invite 
associations of teachers to appoint representatives to 
the Education Committee. The option thus provided 
under the Act has been ignored by some Authorities, 
and teachers are disposed to press their claims to 
representation. It may be doubted, however, whether 
the co-opted teacher member of an Education Authority 
is in the best position for influencing policy. Unlike 
his colleagues on the Committee, he is not responsible 
to the ratepayers, a fact of which he is frequently 
reminded when he puts forward proposals involving 
expenditure. Difficulties arise, also, from the fact that 
the teacher is often a paid servant of the Authority on 
which he is serving, and whereas a contractor for public 
works is not permitted to engage in a contract with a 
public body of which he is a member the teacher repre- 
sentative is in the anomalous position of being a member 
of a public body with which he has a permanent contract 
of service. From the constitutional] point of view it 
would be a sounder practice to have an advisory com- 
mittee of teachers to which certain definite items of 
policy should stand referred for consideration and 
report, while the committee itself should have power 
to suggest fresh items for consideration by the main 
body. 
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Supply of Teachers. 

Some fifteen years ago there was a surplus of teachers 
at the time when students were leaving the training 
colleges and seeking employment. At Sheffield one 
disappointed young man became a cab-driver ad hoc 
and placarded his vehicle with the information that he 
had been trained as a teacher at considerable cost to the 
rates and taxes, only to find that the public had no need 
of his services. We are now finding no need for the 
services of scores of young men and women who have 
been trained as teachers. Fresh from college and with 
depleted resources they are looking in vain for posts. 
Presently they will give up the search and turn to other 
occupations or go abroad. Soon afterwards we shall 
discover that there is a shortage of teachers and the 
convenient “ motherly woman " will be called upon 
to serve. This kind of thing is called administration. 
We have thirteen hundred officials, many of them 
carefully selected from the best brains of the country, 
and their salaries and equipment cost a million pounds 
a year. It is difficult to understand why we should be 
so ill-guided. The President of the Board has promised 
to appoint a Departmental Committee to review the 
position of training colleges. He will do well to ask the 
Committee for a report on the whole problem of the 
supply and training of teachers. 


To Leap Better. 

Speaking at the annual dinner of the London Head 
Teachers' the President of the Board 
declared himself to be an optimist, and suggested that 
the present state of education was a temporary recoil 
which would enable us to take a big leap forward very 
soon. 


Association, 


In military language he spoke of yielding to an 
overwhelming force and claimed that education had not 
done more than give up a little advanced ground. It 
had retired a little way and had dug itself in, ready for 
a further advance when the enemy showed signs of 
weakening. It is comforting to discover optimism in 
high quarters, and Mr. Wood shows already that he is 
in no mood to accept permanent defeat for his depart- 
ment, but his military metaphor hardly fits the situation. 
Education cannot dig itself in without danger to those 
whom it exists to benefit. While we are waiting to leap 
forward the children are growing up, and so far as they 
are concerned there will be no advance. Every set-back 
for education means the permanent loss of opportunity 
for many thousands of our future citizens. Those who 
believe in education are ready to follow a courageous 
lead from the President without waiting too long for 
the enemy to weaken or to dig himself in. 
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The W.E.A. and ** Economy." 

The Workers' Educational Association has no inten- 
tion of permitting the case for education to go by 
default. It has recently issued an important letter 
signed by a number of eminent men and women, in 
which it is declared that economy upon educatien is 
usually the worst kind of extravagance. We are told 
that our schools are turning out children of fourteen at 
the rate of 600,000 a year to recruit the vast army of 
one-and-a-half million unemployed. These young people 
often find employment in casual occupations which afford 
no training or opportunity for gaining knowledge and 
skill. This state of affairs might have been avoided if 
the scheme for Continuation Schools had been carried 
out. This would have involved a charge of less than 
ten millions in the next five years. Measured in money 
our present neglect will cost a much greater sum. In 
another way our refusal to extend opportunities of 
secondary education is a deliberate waste of valuable 
material on which we ought to have been eager to 
invest money. We should have been wiser to raise an 
Educational Loan, if necessary, rather than allow our 
educational system to fall into its present state. 


THE BONFIRE. 


What do you there, my merry men, 
And what is it you burn ? 

And why this bonfire leaping high ? 
The reason I would learn. 


Tis not a store of autumn leaves, 
Brown, russet, red, and gold, 
But sheets of paper, what are they, 

If I may be so bold ? 


With laughter did the elfin men 
Make all the woodland ring ; 

Cried one—We're burning last year's batch 
Of poems on “ The Spring." 


We must get rid of them because 
For new ones it is time ; 

The poet folk are hard at work, 
And hunting for a rhyme. 


Oh watt, oh wait, my merry men, 
And you, good Master Elf, 

Till I run home and fetch the ones 
That I did write myself ! 


SHEILA E. BRAINE. 
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GIRL VERSUS BOY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By J. L. Paton, High Master, Manchester Grammar School. 


The Consultative Committee’s report is timely. The 
last few years have seen a change which almost amounts 
to a revolution in the status of women—a change to 
which the slow developments of the last eighty years 
have been leading up. Politically, economically, pro- 
fessionally, woman has come to her own. In the early 
Victorian days the theory was that one half of the 
world should be fully developed for the practical business 
of life, the other half was to be ornamental, pleasing 
and willing to be pleased, ready to follow man’s lead, 
adaptable to his needs and his convenience. And 
woman was educated, or rather miseducated, accord- 
ingly. The old evil tradition still lingers in certain 
Epicurean social strata. And the result is that, as 
Dr. Bernard Hollander tells us, “in men most illnesses 
are due to nervous exhaustion, while those of women 
are mostly due to restricted energies." But this applies 
only to the well-cushioned life of the Epicureans. The 
days of ‘‘ restricted energies " for woman are past. In 
industry, in commerce, in study, in politics, in every- 
thing except salary, she takes her stand as an equal side 
by side with man. 

A fact like this has enormous educational implications. 
If woman's powers are to have free scope for development 
like those of man, she must have an education as com- 
plete as his. But on what lines? Should it be on the 
samelines as man ? That is the question the Committee 
had to consider. The volume they have published 
probes every aspect of this big question. The chapter 
on the history of the curriculum is itself a notable con- 
tribution to the story (vet unwritten) of Education in 
England. The physiological basis, the psychological 
basis, the influences of tradition and social environment, 
al these are fully estimated. The conclusions that 
practical teachers have drawn for the handling of both 
boys and girls, whether separately or together, all these 
they give us; everything is given us except an index 
(this omission being probably a symptom of what Punch 
calls “ financial stringency "). This thorough probing 
of the "suppressed premises" of our educational 
practice is even more valuable than the historical 
summary. For the higher education of women made a 
wrong start. Miss Beal and Miss Buss deliberately 
took the line of challenging men on their own ground. 
We do not blame them. Woman's intellect was 
regarded as inferior to that of man. The way they 
chose was probably the most effective way at the time ; 
perhaps the only effective way of demonstrating to the 
world that this was a fallacy. Girls must take the same 
curriculum, and present themselves for the same 
examinations as men. They must tackle the toughest 
subjects, and show themselves equal to the best men in 
those subjects. When Miss Philippa Fawcett came out 
“above the Senior Wrangler " and Miss Agnes Ramsay 
" above the Senior Classic," that question was settled, 
the mouth of the caviller was stopped ; prejudice had 
to surrender. But there was loss, imponderable but 
real. It was not the right way. It is well that those 
days were shortened. 


But that was only a preliminary. The sister had 
proved her indefeasible right to an education equal in 


quality and in scope to that which her brother enjoyed. 
But here two new questions emerge. First, should 
that education be on the same lines as that of the boys ? 
Next, in view of the answer to this first question, does 
differentiation necessarily demand separate schools ? 


The Committee's answer to the first question is clear, 
considered, and in view of our present knowledge and 
present social conditions, it is final. There must be 
modifications as between boys and girls, both in the 
mental curriculum and the physical, both in manner, 
training, and sport. These results were summarised in 
our February issue. Practically all of them have been 
anticipated in the real co-educational schools of to-day. 
Three points call for notice. In the first place, while 
the girls have learned much from the traditional 
curriculum of the boys, the boys have also much to 
learn from the girls. The most eloquent passage in the 
report—the most eloquent passage I ever encountered 
in anv Government publication—is the passage on 
page 68, which pleads for music as an essential part of a 
complete education. It does not need a higher critic 
to suggest the authorship when the chairman of the 
committee was Sir'Henry Hadow. 


The second point concerns the Dalton Plan. This 
new experiment finds, I believe, no mention. And yet 
to teachers who are attempting it, especially in dual 
schools, it would have been helpful to know how far 
self-activity might be expected to answer in the several 
subjects of the curriculum for bovs and girls respectively. 


The third point is with regard to fatigue. The girl 
tires sooner and takes longer to recuperate. What this 
involves for the spacing of school hours is worked out 
by a committee. But the question of holidavs is 
equally important, and this the committee ignores. 


e 

The question of co-education the Committee do not 
face. It does not fall strictly within the terms of their 
reference. Yet this is the question at the back of one's 
mind all the time as one reads. It is a question on 
which the Board should have a policy, and public 
opinion should have a lead. It is assumed by most 
education authorities that a dual school is founded for 
reason of economy and convenience; that really it is 
abnormal, and as soon as the demands for higher 
education calls for a second school in the neighbourhood, 
the natural and normal thing to do will be not to set up 
another co-educational school, but to leave the boys in 
possession of the existing school and build a new school 
for the girls, or vice versa. And yet there are psychol- 
ogists like Stanley Hall who tell us that either sex is at 
its best in the presence of the other; enthusiasts like 
Mr. Cecil Grant, who finds in it a cure for that mental 
indifference which is so common in boys' schools, and 
speaking on the moral side of the question, goes so far as 
to say that “the monastic system in schools is the 
stronghold of immorality. We have the experience of 
America, of the Scandinavian coüntries, and coming 
nearer home of Scotland and pioneer schools in our own 
country—schools of acknowledged excellence, whose 
faith and wisdom are justified of their children. At a 
time when our sclf-complacent admiration of our public 
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schools has again been rudely disturbed, a considered 
verdict of this Committee based on the best evidence 
available would have been invaluable. To take one 
instance, consider, in view of the menace of venereal 
disease, Mr. Alec Waugh's picture of. the public school 
atmosphere and the following published statement of a 
man who was educated at a school in which both sexes 
shared and to which both contributed: “‘ In my years 
at school I never heard coarse language or saw coarse 
actions of anv sort in the presence of girls, which accounts 
for most of the dav. Of the bovs there were two or 
three whose language was at times, when alone, reallv 
dirtv ; a Breat many also occasionally swore (‘damn ' 
and ‘hell’ to be explicit), and others who did not 
shun the aid of frank vulgarity at times, though their 
attitude towards sex matters was above reproach. At 
no time did public opinion among the bovs countenance 
foul conversation on sex matters.’ 


Here clearly is food for thought, and more than that. 
a case for enquiry. The Commissioners on Venercal 
Disease have not faced it, nor has the Consultative 
Committee. They at least should have said, “ This is 
the question on which above all others the Board, the 
Education Authorities, the teacher, and the general 
public need guidance which is authoritative." 


ADOLESCENCE AND HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEMS: 
Pringle, D.C. (Heath and Co. 7s. 6d. 


Principal Pringle here faces in a new form the old difficulty of 
combining theory and practice. The first 125 pages deal with 
Adolescence as such. The treatment is excellent. No doubt it 
lays a good many previous writers under contribution, but the 
result is highly satisfactory to the teacher-reader. The author, 
however, is greatly concerned about the proper correlation between 
this part and the practical section that forms the bulk of the book. 
Unless this second part can be shown to be directly connected in 
a casual way with the first, he feels that he has not been successful. 
We may sav at once that he has succeeded in his correlation, 
without in any way sacrificing the practical character of the 
whole. He is not continually rubbing in psychological formule. 
but the reader who has taken the trouble to master the first part 
cannot but sce innumerable practical applications in the second. 
For this reason, I believe that most English teachers will think 
more highly of the second part than of the first. ‘There is some- 
thing extremely attractive about the applications. 
societies, debating, high school journalism, athletics, pupil 
finance, assembly, provide a programme that few enterprising 
teachers can resist. When it is realised that in dealing with these 
very practical subjects the author is giving us the results of his 
twenty years’ experience as a practising teacher, we feel that 
whatever happens to the theory the practical advice can stand 
the test of the application to real school life. In at least half a 
dozen cases Principal Pringle quotes actual cases that are highly 
instructive. Sex education is treated in a particularly effective 
way, and the mode of appeal to the very troublesume adolescent 
temperament is remarkably weil treated. I wonder whether 
there is anything underlving the unusual form that is here given 
to the well-known school phrase '' playing the game fair." No 
Englishman would put it that way ; the final word would seem 
to him tautologous. Yet the treatment of athletics is such as will 
please the most fastidious English critic. Indeed, we have the 
games man set up as a model for the literarv critic in school, for 
we are told “ All good athletic coaches practise the open form of 
criticism." wonder what Association plavers will think of the 
statement that `‘ soccer may be used to furnish preliminary 
training for regular football.' S. K. 


by Ralph W. 
net.) 


DEAR BRUTUS: 
5s.) 


by Sir James Barrie. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


It is pleasant to refresh one's memory of the play bv reading at 
leisure the words of it, supplemented by extremely '' Barrie-ish ” 
stage directions. That there is something unreasonably capti- 
vating about it goes without saving. 
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GENERAL KNOWLEDGE PAPER. 


The following General Knowledge Paper was set al a 
well-known public school. It 1s in the nature of a holiday 
task, to be done at home, and is presumed to require a certain 
amount of research. 
l. What '" Bluebeard ” had à red beard ? 

Who suffered his beard to grow a quarter of a vard 
long ? 

Who wore Piccadilly weepers ? 

Who had a beard of burnt-up black ? 

Who had a wiry chin ? 

Who had “ but a younger son's having in beards ? ” 

Who lacked a grisel on his case ? 

Who had a beard of formal cut ? 

Whose long grev beard and glittering eye kept a 
guest from a wedding ? 

10. What Admiral's tonsorial activities sorely vexed a 

King of Spain ? 


pes 


CL --27 4€ 


2. To what trades, 
following refer ? 
l. The gentle craft, 
2. The chapel. 
J. The fancy. 
+. The old firm. 
5. The trade. 10. 


professions or communities do the 


The cloth. 
The gown. 
The city. 
The qualitv. 
The shop. 


CHIT 


3. What age must vou be under or over respectively : 
To marry (if a bov) ? 
. To marry (if a girl) ? 
. To vote (if a bov) ? 
To vote (if a girl) ? 
To enter Sandhurst ? 
To buy cigarettes ? 
To ride a motor-scooter ? 
To receive a letter of congratulation from the King? 
To play in a lawn teni is tournament as a veteran ? 
. To be birched in a police court ? 


Ses ree 


—— 
— 
— 


4. 1. When did Yom Kippur end ? 

2. Where are rats used às currency ? 

Jj. Who gave whom a silver vase fuli of dead men's 
bones ? 

4. How can a woman become in one dav a wife, a 
mother, a grandmother and an aunt ? 

5. What was Mrs. Grundy's husband ? 

6. How did a jellv fish hold up an English cruiser ? 

7. How did a motor Jorry sink a submarine ? 

8. Why did a cow lick up a Manx artist's paints ? 

9. Why cannot a telephone say “s”? 

l0. What verbal abomination has been coined bv the 


Incorporated Association of Purvevors of Light 
Refreshments to take the place of "' slop-basin ” ? 


5. With whom in historv or fiction do vou associate the 
following epithets ? 


l. Incomparable. 6. Sweet. 
2. Admirable. 7. Bloodv. 
3. Egregious. 8. Young. 
4. Judicious. 9. Good. 
5. Rare. l0. Battling. 
G. Mention within the British Empire : 
l. A Dominion. 6. A Principality. 
2. A Commonwealth. 7. A Mandatory. 
3. A Free State. 8. A Sphere of Influence. 
4. A Protectorate. 9. A Crown Colony. 


5. A Chartered Company. 10. 


7. Which Queen of England 
1. “ Talked more than her husband thought or her 
sister ate ? " 
Had four husbands ? 
3. Brought the custom of afternoon tea to England ? 


An Empire. 
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4. Was “ the She-wolf of France ? " 
5. Has given her name to a great London terminus ? 


6. Declared that her Coronation oil '' was grease and 


smelt ill? " 


7. Was the ''Sea-King's daughter from over the 


Sea? ” 


8. '" Wrought her people lasting good ? ” 
9. Was Queen of France first ? 


10. When first seen, drew from her husband the 


ejaculation " Harris bring me the brandy ?" 


8. Complete the titles of the following novels : 


13. 


14. 


1 
2 
3 
7 
8 
9 
10 
"ED S 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1. The Black 6. The Yellow 

2. The White 7. The Blue 

3. The Crimson 8. The Scarlet 

4. The Golden 9. The Grey 

5. The Red 10. The Green 

Explain the following terms in a sailor’s vocabulary : 
l. Blue Peter. 7. The Owner. 

2. Blue Nose. 8. Fire Escape. 

3. Blue Water. 9. The Doctor. 

4. Green Sea. 10. Three Sheets in the 
9. Ship's Husband. - Wind. | 

6. The old Man. 


Explain with reference to the late General Election 


and first meeting of Parliament : 


. Wee-frees. 
. Black Rod. 
. '* The late member for Huntingdon." 

. “* The other boys—and girls too." 

- "* Let the lassie speak." 

. The leader of His Majesty's Opposition. 


4. Ballot. 
5. The Address. 
6. Dic-hards. 


P.R. 


How has the Xestobium Tesselatum been defeated ? 


- What other University than Cambridge is at Cam- 


bridge ? 
What village will soon be at the bottom of a lake ? 


- What country has shrunk twenty-one millions in 


population since 1914 ? 


- What three thousand mile frontier has on it neither 


a gun nor a man ? 


- What town in the United Kingdom has been at 


war with Russia for nearly seventy years ? 


- What learned profession is classed with children, 


imbeciles and convicted felons for constitutional 
purposes ? 


8. Wlhat is the best colour for a scarecrow ? 
9. What is the lowest bank note printed by the Bank 
TR Of England ? 

- What country protects its children from foolish 


names ? 


Distinguish between the following : 
- Gresham’s Law. 


6. Lynch Law. 


= Lydford Law. 7. Grimm’s Law. 
4 Mitre Law. 8. Salic Law. 
5 Common Law. 9. Levirate Law. 

- Volstead Law. 10. Berwick Law. 
"x What secondary sense are the following used : 
2` Guinea pig ? 6. Beetle ? 

3 rocodile ? 7. Mule ? 

4 ? 8. White lioness ? 
5 Kangaroo ? 9. Tiger ? 

i Limpet ? 10. Beaver ? 

2 VV hat city has nine gates ? 

3 ‘What river has nine coils ? 

4 W hat lasts for nine days ? 

5 ,, But where are the nine? " Nine what ? 
6 And then there were nine." Nine what ? 
7 ‘What saves nine ? 


ho are the fair nine ? 
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8. What has nine tails ? 
9. What were Lord Lonsdale's nine pins ? 
10. Where is it nice to have “ nine bean rows ? ” 


15. 


Identify the following who have met with a dramatic 
reverse of fortune during the year : 
1. A champion boxer. 6. The head of a religion. 
2. A famous financier. 7. A king. 
3. A great journalist. 8. A versatile adventurer. 
4. A golf champion. 9. A political party. 
5. A Prime Minister. 10. A race-horse, 

16. Who has been described as : 
1. A second Daniel ? 
2. The glass of fashion ? 
3. A mighty hunter ? 
4. The Gloomy Dean ? 
5. The Great Cham of Literature ? 
6. The Welsh Wizard ? 
7. The embroidered king who shows but half his face? 
8. An island surrounded by urbanity ? 
9. A dainty rogue in porcelain ? 

. 10. The Princess of Parallelograms ? 

17. What discoveries or inventions were due to: 
1. A rabbit ? 
2. A cow ? 
3. A raven ? 
4. A wasp? 
5. A swinging lamp in Pisa Cathedral ? 
6. A falling apple ? 
7. A Canary in a cage ? 
8. A boiling tea-kettle ? 
9. The Marian persecution ? 
10. A burning house ? 

18. What did they mean: 


1. A Rugby football captain—when he spoke of his 
septic pack ? 
2. A local paper—when it made Philpotts speak of 
Philpott as his remarkable brother ? 
. An Encyclopedia—by '' lead poisoning ditto kindly 
light ? ” 

4. An Irishman—when he told Mr. Lloyd George that 
Treasury Notes could be bought all over Ireland 
for 4/6 and 5/6 ? 

5. A Sussex farmer—when he called a goose an 
awkward bird ? 

6. A child—when she said it tasted '' like having pins 
and needles in your foot ? ” 

7. An Irish railway guard—when he explained '' that 
the train in front was behind ? ” 

8. J. Gould—when he asked in Paris who A Louer 
was as he seems to be doing a good business ? 

9. A school boy—when he spoke of a man with his 
inside out and his outside off ? 

10. The man—who asked for a song called '' Thurs- 
day ?" 


Q> 


* Something to look forward to.” 


Thus the Daily Telegraph welcomes the appearance of The 
Music Bulletin (British Music Society) in its new garb, and 
sincerely hopes that its ‘spotless and dignified appearance ” is 
“a sign of increasing prosperity and inward grace. The new 
issue is certainly vastly superior to the old, far more of general 
interest and far less of the parish pump." The February number 
contains as its '' Introduction ” to a contemporary musician an 
appreciation by Rutland Boughton of Dr. Ethel Smyth, D.B.E., 
and a reproduction of a fine photograph by Mr. Herbert Lambert. 
Mr. Charles Ricketts continues his “ Desultory Musical Recollec- 
tions," and there are contributions from Mr. Herbert Antclitic 
and D. D. Arundell, and a full report of the first general conference 
of the International Society for Contemporary Music. (Silas 
Birch, Ltd., 23, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C.1, 6d. monthly.) 
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A PASTEUR PORTRAIT. 


EDELFELT'S FAMOUS PORTRAIT OF PASTEUR. 


THE last official act in the celebration of the centenary of 
the birth of theillustrious French chemist and bacteriologist, 
Louis Pasteur (1822-1895), has been to place a portrait of 
the great savant in the national collection of the Louvre. 
The portrait thus honoured was painted in 1885 by a young 
Finnish painter, Albert Edelfelt, who was destined subse- 
quently to fill an important place in the history of European 
art. The story of the portrait is of exceptional interest, 
and it has been told with so much sympathy, vivacitv, and 
humour by one of Edelfelt’s contemporaries, Werner 
Sóderhjelm, himself a distinguished man of letters, that it is 
worth telling again in another medium. The original 
appeared in Argus (1910) and has been since reprinted 
by its author in a volume of collected essavs, '' Profiler ur 
Finskt Kulturlif.” 


Edelfelt’s acquaintance with the Pasteur family went 
back, Mr. Sóderhjelm tells us, to the earliest years of his 
residence in Paris. 


“ In the Ecole des Beaux-Arts he had formed a friendship 
with a youth of his own age, a son of Louis Pasteur, who, 
like his father, took some steps in art before turning his 
attention to a career which was more to his taste. Jean- 
Baptiste Pasteur became afterwards a diplomat, was for 
many years Secretary of Legation in Copenhagen, and died 
as Envoy in Athens. The friendship between Jean- 
Baptiste and Edelfelt, which was to last through life, 
brought the latter to the Pasteur’s home ; and with Jean- 
Baptiste, whose portrait as a young man belongs to Edelfelt’s 
carly work in Paris, originated the idea that Edelfelt should 
also paint his famous father. 


" At this time the young l'inn—now thirty years old—had 
already attained an enviable position both in the Parisian 
art-world and in many of the best circles of society. The 


responsibilities of such a position were not small, and they 
could hardly be subjected to a severer test than that which 
was now imposed upon Edelfelt. He was certainly under 
no obligation to undertake the task from the most exacting 
standpoint ; there was nothing to prevent him from 
painting an ordinary family portrait of Pasteur, in confor- 
mity with the circumstances under which this task devolved 
upon him. But now that it had once presented itself, it 
was certainly not Edelfelt's way to take it lightly. Being 
interested in all serious intellectual pufsuits, venerating 
everything in art and science that bore the stamp of 
greatness, he entertained for Pasteur’s achievement an 
admiration which even surpassed his unbounded sympathy 
for humanity. For him it could be a question of nothing 
less than of painting Pasteur the scientist. But this scientist 
was now at the height of his fame as one of the foremost 
men of modern science and a benefactor of the whole of 
humanity. To his simple laboratory in the rue d'Ulm came 
a stream not merely of those seeking cures from all parts of 
the world, but also of lovers of science who sought insight 
into the dark corners of nature and knowledge of the new 
methods of investigation. How great and at the same time 
how hazardous the problem was!  Edelfelt seized it with 
all the inten:itv he customarily brought to bear upon such 
problems. He familiarised himself not only with its 
artistic side; he familiarised himself with the milieu to 
such an extent that for the time being nothing interested 
him so much as rabies and Pasteur's rabbits. 


“ When the portrait was finished the Helsingfors public 
was the first to be privileged to sce it. In the salon of the 
following vear, however, it was to undergo its baptism of 
fire. With what suspense we awaited with Edelfelt this 
event. The critical point was that the brewer Jacobsen of 
Copenhagen had commissioned Bonnat to paint a portrait of 
Pasteur, which also was to be exhibited at the Salon ; and 
for Edelfelt and his friends, as I wrote in the Helsingfors 
Dagblad, the air was rife with doubts as to the issue of 
the fateful contest. | When, however, we heard that 
Bonnat had painted Pasteur with his little granddaughter 
holding his hand, we paoified ourselves. We had already 
the advantage; the famous painter of French celebrities, 
who had undertaken an official commission, which was to 
pass into the possession of the French nation, had executed 
a family portrait of France's most famous man, while tlie 
voung stranger, who had painted him just on the footing of 
a friend of the family, had made a portrait which represented 
the scientist, with depth of insight and high seriousness, 
right in the middle of his work! It was indeed a strange 
contradiction, but one which ought to ensure in advance 
the victory to our friend. And when, further, we heard 
from one of the jurymen that the jury had broken into 
applause when the portrait was presented, we felt secure. 
But Edelfelt, whom we met the evening before the varnishing 
day, was himself depressed. He had heard that Bonnat's 
picture was to be the Salon's grand pièce de résistance. 


' No one assuredly ever waited for the morning news- 
papers with more tense excitement than Neiglick and I in 
our little student-hotel in the rue de la Sorbonne on that 
April 30th, when the varnishing day dawned. Guy de 
Maupassant, who for once and as an experiment had under- 
taken to judge the Salon in the XJ.Xme Siècle had, to be 
sure, announced beforehand that no critic understands art, 
for, if he did—in the sense of the artist’s—then he would 
not write but paint. But we knew how much newspaper 
criticism meant to an artist's standing in Paris, and we 
knew that everything depended upon it in our friend's case. 
Albert Wolff, the old, fat Jew, was the most feared and the 
severest judge of art in Paris. We, therefore, took the 
Figaro first. Wolff assumed an air of supreme superiority 
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VALLGREN'S STATUETTE: “ ECHO." 


towards this year's Salon and wrote sharply and con- 
temptuously about it. He spoke well of only a very few 
and Edelfelt was one of these. He instituted a direct 
comparison with Bonnat and said that Edelfelt had ' the 
advantage in depth and sincerity.' 

** We saw afterwards that, like him, all the others praised 
the composition in Edelfelt's picture, while they considered 
that Bonnat's, in spite of its purely technical superiority, 
fell short in the general design. A critic, in the Gaulois 
I think, asked whether it represented the blind king 
X:dipus, led by his granddaughter; and the critic in 
L’Intvansigeant admonished Bonnat, the next time he 
thought of painting a portrait, to take some lessons from 
Edelfelt ! 

** Our joy can be imagined. We hastened to the Salon, 
tried in vain to enter as newspaper correspondents—our 
respective papers were unknown to the gentleman in the 
office—and finally risked our ten francs in order to take part 
in the first great success. We witnessed, at a respectful 
distance, how our friend was complimented, and we were 
happy. We pushed our way among the genteel crowd that 
stood in front of the picture, and endeavoured to snap up 
its remarks. Neiglick was extraordinarily enthusiastic, as 
he could be, and when he afterwards wrote in his paper that 
he felt like stepping forward and saying, ‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, if you would feel the hand of the master, then 
touches-la ; this hand has just held one of his cigarettes | '— 
that was a sufficiently exact expression of the exuberance 
of his feelings. 
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“ It seemed to us that a whole world lay between Bonnat’s 
portrait and Edelfelt’s, the technical inferiority of which, 
moreover, we would by no means allow. The former: 
‘an elderly French gentleman with the Legion of Honour and 
his granddaughter at the photographer’s,’ mellow, to be 
sure, and skilfully executed, but sombre and heavy and 
dull ; the latter, colder and weaker in colour, but arresting, 
rot only through understanding of the personality of the 
sitter and of the whole subject's depth and breadth, but 
also through the delightful handling of the laboratory’s 
luminous perspective, against which the figure of the investi- 
gator stands. Both in conception and execution there was 
so much more freshness and intelligence in Edenfelt’s 
picture. 


'' The Salon was, in other respects, one to gladden our 
Finnish hearts. Edelfelt had, in addition to the Pasteur, 
the excellent pastel portrait of the Vallgrens, now in the 
Góteborg Museum. Walter Runeberg exhibited his capital 
bust of Robert Montgomery, Vallgren his infinitely graceful 
statuette ‘ Echo,’ and Gallén his old woman with the cat. 


'" Some days later I was strolling with Edelfelt in the 
sculpture-garden of the Salon. Suddenly there came toward 
us a strange apparition : a little man, a dwarf, in fact, with 
an enormous head upon the insignificant body, a long wavy 
white beard, which reached almost to the ground, and bright 
piercing eyes, that lit up the air about him. I recognised 
Meissonnier before my companion mentioned the name. 
He pressed Edelfelt's hand and said shortly and decisively : 
‘ Look, that's the way to paint! It’s much better donc 
than Bonnat’s.’ Edelfelt remained long, I noticed, under 
the influence of these words; and afterwards he once 
remarked that nothing he had heard said of his picture had 
been so precious to him. 


" The success attained soon produced visible results ; 
the cross of the Legion of Honour, which at that time was 
supposed to consecrate the artist's adoption by France, and 
implied a recognition far beyond the external distinction ; 
the purchase of the portrait by the French nation, a still 
more important matter, with the expressed intention that 
it should have a place in the new Sorbonne. All in all, one 
of the sunniest points in a career on the summits and in 
sunshine. And how well deserved the success was, we can 
witness now, when, after almost a quarter of a century, we 
see the picture standing like a monument among the crowd 
of masterpieces that subsequently took their place beside 
it. 

“ We had indeed a premonition of this, we who then in 
the name of youthfully enthusiastic friendship, trusted and 
exulted. It is not without age's smile of superiority that I 
read over again our outpourings, and I understand, as we 
then certainly did not understand, how B. O. Schauman 
could write to Edelfelt that much as people at home 
rejoiced in his victory, the letters of his young friends were 
not calculated to inspire confidence in the calm observer. 

" But we were nevertheless justified in our trust and 
our unbounded pride.” R. P C. 


Mount HELICON: a School Anthology of Verse. (Edward 
Arnold and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

All who are acquainted with the same publishers’ “Laureata” 
wil welcome this companion volume. It isa well-chosen 
anthology ranging from Christopher Marlowe to John Drink- 
water. 

Nowadays it is recognised that in all senior schools the pupils 
should have among their books a good anthology. There are 
many good ones from which to choose, and the present volume 
deserves a place among them. 

Brief biographical notes of the poets are added. 
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THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


What is to be the fate of national education under the 
new Goyernment? That the enthusiasm of 1918 will be 
repeated is, perhaps, too much to expect. One by one 
the voices raised on behalf of education have gradually 
died away, or have been lost in the stentorian cry for 
economy. 

But there need be no regret because there is no sound 
of trumpet or beating of drum on behalf of education. 
Lasting and beneficent changes are not likely to be found 
in such suspicious company. Provided the movement of 
the educational machine is in the right direction there is 
no reason to complain because, at the present time, the 
speed is to be strictly limited. But there must be no 
reversing of the engines. 

In our national system of education there is more to fear 
from a pernicious activity, which is the natural accom- 
paniment of a ‘‘ boom,” than from a period of comparative 
quiet, which will give us time to look at the problem from 
all sides, and prevent us from rashly embarking on schemes 
which, however popular they may appear at the moment, 
may seriously threaten true progress. 

The “ boom " in education which followed the passing 
of the 1918 Act had its attendant dangers. There was a 
flow of irresponsible talk about undiscovered Miltons and 
potential Newtons, and it seemed as if the world, or, at any 
rate, England, was full of hidden talent which the operation 
of the Fisher Act would instantly discover, and before we 
knew where we were, this England of ours would be so over- 
flowing with the milk and honey of genius that it would 
be a relief to meet an ordinary person untouched by the 
divine flame. 

Happily genius is comparatively rare, and it cannot be 
manufactured by the operation of the Fisher Act or any 
Other piece of legislation. Happily, too, genius can 
generally take care of itself, and it needs no artificial 
stimulus. 

But akin to this idea of the undiscovered genius is the 
equally false idea that for the purpose of education human 
beings are of two kinds, those who can, and those who 
cannot, profit by it, and so the preliminary stage of education 
threatens to become nothing more than a process of weeding 
out the latter class in order to be able to concentrate on 
the precocious youngsters who, by some mysterious means, 
are discovered to be worth while. We are to trcat our 
children like so many cabbage plants, transplanting those 
which are promising and throwing the rest on the scrap 
heap. 

While admitting there may be a kind of specious logic 
in this procedure, it is unlikely there will be many who 
have the courage to declare it as their policy ; for it is a 
direct denial of the right of every human being to develop 
his humanity to the full; to have equal opportunity for 
the growth of his whole being, body, mind, and soul. 

À national system of education is not concerned solely, 
or even mainly, with what are termed the “ brainy " few, 
nor is its aim to promote a certain intellectual smartness ; 
it is rather to uplift the life of the people. 

This can only be done by increased attention to those 
schools to which the mass of the people go. 

So long as we regard secondary education as only for 
the few, whether because we think that only few can profit 
by it, or because attendance at a secondary school necessi- 
tates remaining at school to a later age than is practicable 
for the majority of pupils, so long wil] the most important 
branch of our national system be the elementary school. 
It is therefore to the improvement of our elementary 
schools that attention must be directed. To neglect the 
elementary school, or to limit its usefulness by making it 
merely a selection ground for those who shall proceed to 
further education, can only end in disaster. 


Increased facilities for secondary education, the estab- 
lishment of continuation schools and other similar pro- 
posals, will avail little unless the reform of the elementary 
school receives the most serious consideration. 

The addition of a few frills and trimmings to our present 
imperfect system may succeed in satisfying those misguided 
persons who think that a showy superstructure is of more 
importance than a sure foundation, but it will do little or 
nothing towards the real object of education, the uplift 
of the people. 

To many people the elementary school is simply a 
descendant in the direct line from the old-time ' dame "' 
school, where for a few pence per week a child was taught 
to read and write, and, in order to keep him quiet when 
the dame was busy, to knit. 

But these schools, for the most part, knew nothing of 
education. | 

Parents who pay big fees for the education of their 
children are not much concerned with the curriculum, but 
rather with the reputation of the school as a training ground. 

It is a school with a healthy “ spirit ” which the wise 
parent seeks for his child. But what have our elementary 
schools to do with “spirit " ? Have they got any spirit 
at all? Well, some of them have ; and those are the only 
ones that are worth while; the rest might be closed to- 
morrow, and, except for some inconvenience to parents, 
therc would be no great loss. 

This to me is the fundamental fact which must be grasped 
before we are likely to make any progress in our national 
education. The thing that matters in education is the 
"spirit" of the school, and, so long as the elemen 
school is the only school which the majority of English 
boys and girls attend, it is in the elementary school that the 
“ Spirit " is most important. | 

Good school buildings and adequate equipment are import- 
ant, not as ends in themselves, but because a healthy spirit 
cannot exist in an environment of dirt and ugliness. Most 
important of all is the personnel of the staff, for whom 
proper and decent accommodation should be provided. 
(This may sound elementary, but there are many schools 
in which the accommodation for the staff is inferior to that 
provided for the sweated apprentices in a drapery establish- 
ment fifty years ago.) 

But the '' spirit ” of a school depends also on the wisdom 
of the authorities, both local and national, in appreciating 
its importance, and in preferring it to any statistics of 
academic successes or of the attainments of the pupils in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Reports like the one recently issued by the Director of 
Education for Sheffield, which concentrate attention on 
the least important phase of education, may do incalculable 
harm; and the importance attached to them by the 
authorities is out of all proportion to their value. 

Let us have progress by all means, but it must be progress 
in the right direction. 

Many who are friendly to education, in their misguided 
zeal to make education popular, are showing a willingness 
to pander to the cry of the business man and the shop- 
keeper, while shutting their ears to the cry of the children. 

We cannot produce an educated nation by an educational 
system whose chief merit is that it aflords an opportunity 
for the elementary school pupil to proceed to the University. 
What we rather need 1s to ensure that, whether a pupil’s 
school education finishes at fourteen or twenty years of 


. age, he shall get a taste of the real thing, which will tend 


to enrich his life whether he 1s to be a Lord Chancellor or a 
bricklayer. 

A broader idea of the function of the elementary school, 
added to a deep conviction of its tremendous possibilities 
for good, is the “ one thing needful.” P.M.G. 
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Spring Cleaning the Dolls' House and 
learning tidy habits at the same time. 
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TRAINING YOUNG CITIZENS. 


REEDHAM BOYS AND GIRLS AT WORK AND PLAY. 


We gladly draw attention 
to the excellent work of 
Reedham Orphanage, Purley, 
where three hundred father- 
less children are cared for and 
educated. Some idea of the 
lives of these boys and girls 
may be gained from the snap- 
shots on this page ; a better 
idea still would be a visit to 
the fine building on the Surrey 
hills between London and 
Brighton. 


Nearly 3,000 children have 
passed through the Home 
since its foundation by Dr. 
Andrew Reed in 1844. They 
are fed, clothed and educated 
up to the age of fifteen years, 


and thus the mother is set free from purely domestic 
ties and is enabled to earn a living, while the State—to 


quote from a recent publication — "'receives annually 


some thirty to forty young citizens, each one of whom 


has received a training designed to produce a sound 


body, a vigorous mind, and sturdy character.” 


The task of raising funds at the present time is a 
heavy one, and like many other institutions Reedham 
has had to call upon the County Authority to take over 
its education, thus saving over £1,500 a year. 


‘IN THE GARDEN. 


A SCOUT GAME, 


SOME KODAK 
SNAPSHOTS 
AT REEDHAM 
ORPHANAGE. 


Headmaster : 
H. E. CLARKE. 


WAITING FOR A VISITOR, 
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FOUR MODERN FRENCH POETS. 
By F. A. WRIGHT. 


III.—HENRI DE RÉGNIER (1864—). 


Of the four main sections of French society—the 
aristocrat, the bourgeois, the paysan, and the cosmo- 
politan—de Régnier is the best modern example of the 
first in literature, as Samain is of the second and Moréas 
of the fourth. He is both by birth and by intellect one 
of the élite, his father’s family illustrious in Picardy 
since the sixteenth century, his mother’s equally famous 
in Burgundy and connected by marriage in 1662 with 
the learned Saumaise. So, while de Régnier is a typical 
product of French culture, yet Greek scholarship is as 
much a part of his family traditions as it was of Matthew 
Arnold’s, the English poet whom he most resembles ; 
and it would be a curious study to trace in the two 
poets the difference that English and French ideas of 
propriety make in dealing with Greek themes. Both 
writers have the gods of Hellas constantly before their 
eyes, but while Arnold would have liked to put Pan in 
trousers de Régnier is inclined to tear from Aphrodite 
her last veils. This somewhat excessive love of the 
undraped, however, is more obvious in de Régnier's 
novels than in his poems, and in his three best volumes 
of verse—‘‘Les jeux rustiques et divins,” “Les médailles 
d'argile," and “La sandale ailée"—there are many pieces 
inspired by the true Hellenic spirit of reserve, lucidity, 
and grace. He is still writing, and to the December 
Revue des Deux Mondes contributes. a charming 
“ odelette ” ;— 


Your face is pure, your face is kind,. 
A lake unruffled by the wind. 


In the still azure of your cves 
I see reflected all the skies. 


The ring-doves murmur, and each bough 
Bends o’er your hands its shade to throw. 


The moss is starred with opening flowers. 
Calm is the day and sweet these hours. 


Summer is come: 
So fair, so still, 
So beautiful, so still. 


THE AMAZONS. 


They spin the wool, the Heroes at your knees, 
Beneath your mocking eyes they shrink in dread 
And as your slaves complaisant bow their head 

Charmed with their servile task and sunk in ease. 

Their swords lie cast unheeded 'neath the trees, 
And you with helmets on your tresses red 
Make the loud clarion echo in their stead, 

As though in jest the idle hour to please. 


Alas! they know not, as they laugh with glee, 
How soon their flesh will bruised and bleeding be 
Beneath the hoofs of chargers rearing high ; 
When you shall draw the dagger from its sheath 
And blind their eyes against the coming death 
With hair unbound as golden panoply. 
Premiers Poémes. 


- Arm rather LOVE : 


LiFE'S AUTUMN. 


"Tis a castle of wisdom, a palace of dreams ; 

But the threshold is broken, the gates overgrown 
And on the cold hearth the last flickering gleams 

Are of faults a remembrance and hours that are flown. 


The trees in the forest are leafless and bare 
The brooklets are choked, and the wind howls in pain. 
For those who at dawn turned from toil in despair 
Must find at the end that the vintage is vain. 


Lo, I wait at the door till the eventide fade, 
More dark than the dusk where you sigh in the gloom. 
I welcome you here to a dwelling of shade, 
And my visage is sad— for the Autumn has come. 
Tel qu'en songe. 


THE MAGIC FLUTE. 


Love weeping came one day 

And stood the brook beside, 
Where his sad image lay 

Reflected in the tide. 
His tears among the rushes fell ; 
I plucked and found a magic spell. 
For that one reed sufficed for me 
To fill the world with melody. 


That little reed had power 

To make the meadows sing, 
The grasses all a-flower, 

The brook loud murmuring. 
The willows caught the tender strain 
And whispered back a soft refrain, 
While in the forest every tree 
Resounded with the melody. 


Such was its magic power ; 

And still its note men hear 
In the quiet evening hour : 

Now loud, now far, now near. 
Within their heart it echoes low 
And still they hear it as they go; 
Nor ever shall their thoughts be free 
From the magic of that melody. 

Les jeux rustiques et divins. 


CHRYSILLA. 


When the cup brims and the last hour draws near, 
Let not slow TIME stand cold beside my bed 
And of my weary life cut short the thread 

Without one sigh, O goddess, or one tear. 


I know his cruel hate 
And how he longs to deal his final wound, 
Craving in fury still insatiate 
That my heart's blood may stain the crimson ground. 


But no! Let my dear YOUTH with smiling face 
Come to me, silent in his naked grace, | 
And where the evening fountain softly flows 
Cast for farewell the petals of a rose. 
TIME may throw down his sickle, LOVE his dart : 
My eyes will close and I at peace depart. 

Les médailles d'argile. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF WIRELESS. 


By CHARLES R. GriBsoN, F.R.S.E. 
(Author of '' Electricity of To-day,” '' Scientific Ideas of To-day,” etc., etc.) 


[We have arranged with Mr. Charles Gibson, the well-known writer on electricity, for a series of articles on wireless 
to appear during the next few months.) 


Wireless telegraphy may be traced back to the dis- 
covery which Professor Heinrich Hertz made in 1888. 
He succeeded in detecting and measuring electric waves 
produced by the sparking of a large induction coil. We 
picture particles of negative electricity (electrons) 
surging to and fro in the space across which we say the 
spark jumps. The movements of these electrons dis- 
turb the surrounding ether of space, and produce a 
series of waves in this mysterious medium. 

The existence of these ether waves had been suggested 
by James Clerk-Maxwell in 1864, in his Electro-Magnetic 
Theory of Light, and we know now that the waves 
which carry our wireless impulses are identical with 
those ether waves which we call light, the only difference 
being that of the wave-length, and consequently the 
frequency. 

A favourite analogy is that of a boy standing in the 
centre of a pool of water and having in his hands a 
plunger with which he can produce waves on the surface 
of the water. If he moves the plunger to and fro at a 
slow rate he produces a series of long waves, with a long 
distance between the crest of one wave and the succeed- 
ing wave. If he moves the plunger up and down at a 
rapid rate he produces a series of very short waves, 
following closely upon one another's heels. 

The ether waves which we use in wireless work are 
produced by electrons surging to and fro in the aerials 
at comparatively slow rates, while lightis a series of very 
short waves of exactly the same nature, produced by 
electrons moving to and fro at a very rapid rate. The 
wireless waves may be hundreds of yards or even some 
miles apart, whereas the longest aether waves of light 
(the red-broducing waves) are crowded together so that 
there are about forty thousand in one inch. 

It is interesting to note that a London Professor, the 
late Sylvanus P. Thompson, came very near discovering 
wireless waves in 1876. He found that when he was in 
the neighbourhood of a sparking coil at work he could 
get sparks to pass between two ordinary doorkeys 
fastened close together upon a block of wood. When 
these were held at some distance from the coil the whole 
neighbourhood seemed to be electrified, and sparks 
passed between the keys, which were isolated objects. 
After Hertz’s discovery Thompson said of himself: “ It 
never dawned upon me that these sparks were the 
evidence of electric waves crossing the space.” 

Hertz's discovery was made twelve years later (1888), 
and the detector with which he discovered the electric 
waves was a simple loop of wire, like a single wire 
bangle with the two metal knobs in close proximity. 
At first he did no more than Sylvanus P. Thompson, but 
Hertz did not let the matter rest there. He caused the 


waves to be reflected from a large zinc plate (8 feet 
square) which he placed on the wall opposite the wave- 
transmitter, consisting of a battery, an induction coil 
and a spark-gap. The idea was that the reflected waves 
might interfere with the direct waves and thus produce 
'' nodes " or points at which the crest of one wave 


would be superimposed on the top of the trough of 
another wave, producing a state of rest. By moving 
his wave detector about in the space between the trans- 
mitter and the reflecting wall, Hertz found that at 
certain places the sparking in his detector ceased. 
These were the “ nodes," and by measuring the distance 
between one such node and the next he was able to 
measure the actual wave-length. 

By adjusting his transmitter he could produce waves 
measuring one foot in length, and he succeeded in 
focussing these waves by means of a concave metal 
mirror, just as one can do with light. He showed how 
the beam travelled in a straight line, and how a metal 
screen was opaque to the waves. In these respects the 
waves behaved as light, but he discovered one great 
difference in their behaviour: the long clectric waves 
passed through wooden floors and stone walls, which 
were perfectly opaque to light. 

The writer was present in Lord Kelvin's laboratory 
on l6th April, 1890, when Sir Oliver Lodge gave a 
demonstration of Hertzian waves by means of two large 
syntonic Levden jars, lent for the occasion by the first 
Lord Blythswood. On this occasion either Lodge or 
Kelvin suggested that it might be possible to send 
intelligible messages through space by such means. 
This is what happens in wireless work; a group of 
electrons surge to and fro in an aerial, and produce a 
series of waves in the all-pervading ether of space, and 
at a distance these ather-waves cause electrons to 
move in a receiving aerial, and this movement of 
electrons is detected, as we shall see. 

The first practical detector was called a “ coherer,” 
and its invention came about in this way. The late 
Professor Edouard Branley (France) found that the 
electrical resistance of a mass of metal filings was greatly 
reduced when: electric waves happened to fall upon 
them. Picture an ordinary electric bell connected to a 
battery, and having instead of a bell-push a tube of 
filings inserted in the circuit. The battery current 
cannot cross the filings as they offer too great a resistance, 
but electric-waves arrive from the distant station 
whereupon the filings permit the battery current to pass 
and the bell rings. Many of us remember sending 
wireless signals by such means in the early days. 
Marconi began experiments with such coherers, which 
he greatly improved, but his key invention was the 
introduction of the aerials. The distance of trans- 
mission was at first from one room to another, but with 
the addition of aerials and earth-plates the distance was 
greatly increased. 

Then there followed the electro-magnetic detector, 
the electrolytic detector, the well-known crystal detector, 
and more recently the thermionic valve, which has 
completely revolutionised the whole field of wireless and 
made wireless telephony a practical success. 


(Succeeding articles will tell how the thermionic valve came 
to be invented, and how the valves work.) 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


NOTES ON SCHOOL ORGANISATION AND CLASSROOM PRACTICE. 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


By D. N. Mallik, Sc.D., F.R.S.E. 
Late Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. 


It would be useful, to fix our ideas, to describe briefly 
the method of teaching English which generally obtains in 
Indian schools at present, and which I shall call, for brevity, 
the vocabulary method. 


After the alphabet and a few simple spellings have been 
learnt, the child begins his (or her) first lesson, which 
requires him to learn by heart the spelling and the ver- 
nacular equivalents of a large number of English words. 
He then proceeds to a literal translation of the sentences or 
parts of sentences occurring in a lesson, often with, as may 
be imagined, rather grotesque results, for the translation 
will as a rule not express the sense of the original (on 
account of the extreme difference between the idioms of 
the two languages) if it has any sense at all. 


The system is thus pernicious, both negatively and 
positively— negatively, inasmuch as under it familiarity 
with English (written and spoken) becomes almost out of 
the question ; positively, because (1) the process is much 
too mechanical and spiritless, (2) the habit of literally 
translating English into the vernacular which the process 
engenders has to be got out of and the knowledge, such 
as it is, thus acquired to be unlearnt afterwards (which 
is never altogether possible) ; and (3) this habit of sub- 
stituting vernacular equivalents for English words in a 
sentence stands in the way of a correct apprehension of 
the special characteristics—the peculiarities of idiom and 
syntax, so totally different from those of the vernacular— 
of the English language. 


This is a point that needs special emphasis. The 
teaching of French and German to an English boy on the 
vocabulary method is possible to some extent, on account 
of the fact that there is, after all, considerable similarity 
between these languages and English, but it is absolutely 
hopeless in the case of the Indian vernacular. Every one 
who has had experience of Indian schools will have had 
brought home to him the manner in which the habit above 
referred to works mischief, for a litera] translation proves 
as a rule to be without sense altogether. 


It is essential, therefore, that the present vocabulary 
method should be replaced by a more natural and, therefore, 
more rational method, such as the one described here in 
outline. 


. It is not without interest to note in passing that there 
has never been so far an attempt to construct a rational 
method of teaching English in Indian schools, the one at 
present in vogue having come into existence by a hap- 
hazard process from more primitive and cruder methods 
still. ln the very early days of English education in India 
those who wished to learn English devoted themselves 
mainly to learning vocabularies by heart, so that a man's 
knowledge of English was estimated by the number of 
English words of which he knew the vernacular equivalents, 
and it seems to be pretty evident that the present method 
has grown out of this practice. 


The natural method of learning a language in the earlier 
stages is evidently that of learning one's mother tongue, 
i.e., by hearing it spoken and attempting to speak it. But 
inasmuch as an Indian boy has very little opportunity 
of hearing English spoken, this method cannot evidently 
directly apply. All the same, the system that has to be 
followed must approximate to it as far as possible. 


I would begin, therefore, wherever possible, with the 
kindergarten method, leading to simple object lessons in 
English. During this stage no books will be required, but 
the pupil is to be encouraged under guidance to construct 
simple English sentences in answer to questions descriptive 
of objects shown. 


Whether this method is adopted or not, in using the first 
English reader care should be taken that it is based on 
this principle. Many such books are in use in elementary 
schools in England. In this pictures are given to illustrate 
the words to be learnt, only a few of which occur in each 
lesson, which contains a few complete sentences only, and 
makes use of nearly the same words with variations. The 
sentences, however, are not to be literally translated, but 
only the sense given. Moreover, while only a few of the 
lessons have to be learnt in this way the rest of the book 
should be gone through as reading lessons only. In 
addition to this, a simple story book—a fairy tale, for 
instance—should also be read through by the pupil (under 
the guidance of the teacher) with correct accents and 
pauses in the same way; after the book has been gone 
through once or twice the teacher should give the purport 
of the story in the vernacular in his own words. 


At the same time a few simple poems should be learnt by 
heart, and towards the end of the year the pupil should be 
taught to point out nouns and verbs. 


In the second vear it will probably be found possible to 
make the pupil give the purport of many of the sentences 
in his lesson book with some help. This should be done, 
and some portions of a more advanced reader may be gone 
through in this way. Most of the book, however, as 
well as another book (a geographica] reader by preference) 
should be gone through as reading lessons. Analysis of 
simple sentences should be taught at this stage. A few 
more poems should be committed to memory by the pupil 
at the same time. This year also simple composition 
should be begun. (On this system composition precedes 
translation.) For this a book like “ Nelson's Illustrated 
Composition Book ” would be a very suitable one to use, 
but dealing with objects and scenes which are familiar to 
an Indian boy. And, of course, it should be taught on 
the lines followed there, and if properly taught it will lead 
to excellent results, although at first probably the pupil 
will require considerable help in doing the exercises. This 
programme of work is to be repeated with modifications 
throughout the whole of the school course. 


In due course, perhaps in the third or fourth year, 
the attention of the pupil must be drawn to the differ- 
ences in collocation of words and in idiom between English 
and the vernacular, and translation from the English into 
the vernacular and vice versa, by means of repeated and well 
graduated exercises taught; parsing will also come in, but 
a formal book on English grammar should not be used 
(nor any other subjects in an English dress) till the pupil 
is able to understand it mainly without aid. All this time 
it is desirable that during certain stated hours in the 
school the pupil should be encouraged to talk in English, 
under the direction of and with the class teachers. 


This is a simple programme, but in the hands of a teacher 
who is alive to its possibilities it should be possible to 
achieve results in four years which are unsuccessfully 
attempted in eight years—the normal period of a school 
course in India. The essence of the system advocated is 
that English should be taught at first by the direct method 
with modifications in view of the vernacular atmosphere 
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in which the method has to be pursued, by means of reading 
lessons and picture exercises, till English words and phrases 
become familiar sounds to the pupil. After this English 
may be used as the medium of instruction, provided the 
books used are elementary, side by side with the vernacular. 
An equal familiarity with two languages widely differing 
from each other in genesis being the end in view, he alone 
will be the successful teacher who is always on the alert in 
order to secure due adjustments. 


AN AMERICAN DRAWING SYLLABUS FOR 
SENIOR CLASSES. 


Some Modern Ideas from the U.S.A. 


The syllabus is based on the idea that every child or 
adult is—often unconsciously—a designer; every time 
he or she arranges a room, hangs a picture, chooses a tie, 
or in any way exercises judgment in choosing colours or 
arranging shapes the natural instinct for design and colour 
is being shown. It should be the aim of all art education 
to develop this natural instinct, for the majority of students 
are not being prepared for art courses in schools of art and 
studios, but for evervday living. The aim, then, should 
be to enable all children to produce and choose only those 
things which are in good taste. The syllabus wil), therefore, 
follow these broad outlines :— 


i. Theory of Colour. 
ii. Design. 
ui. Lettering. 
iv. Gift Work. 
v. Poster Design. 
vi. Costume Design. 
vii. Object Drawing. 
viii. Interior Decoration. 
ix. Nature Drawing and Design. 


The course should -be as closely as possible related to the 
home Jife, the playground, and the natural instincts of the 
children. The children should develop judgment as to 
variety and harmony in design, and should have frequent 
discussions on materials and colour schemes for varying 
purposes. Results should not be judged by exhibition 
work, but by the power shown by each child to discriminate 
between ugly and beautiful arrangements of colours and 


shapes. 


Syllabus for Grades vii. and viii. 


September—October. 
Colour and Design. 


l. Review the standard, primary, and binary colours, 
tints and shades. 

Teach complementary colours, as the colours opposite 
to each other in the colour circle, which when mixed 
together will make grey. Develop the fact that 
complements when used together tend to make each 
other appear more brilliant. (See sketch.) 


2. Teach the analogous colours, as those adjoining each 
other in the colour circle. 


3. By discussion develop the fact that we should use the 
brightest colours in small quantities and the duller 
colours in the larger spaces. Equal areas of either 
complementary or analogous colours do not give good 
harmony. 


4. Careful drawings of autumn flowers. Teach the 
difference between representation, decorative arrange- 
ment, and conventional design. 
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5. Finish some of the designs in complementary harmonies. 


6. Make a design from a nature motive, and apply it to a 
note book cover or an envelope for seeds. 


November—December. 
Constructive Design and Holiday Projects. 


In the top standards these two months should be spent 
in designing for shops and the sewing class as far as possible. 
Greeting cards, show cards, gift boxes, bon-bon boxes, 
aprons, bags, etc., should occupy this time, applying 
colour theory and design to each article. The girls should 
construct designs to be reproduced in their own crocheting. 


January—February. 
Lettering and Object Drawing. 
1. Careful study of good letter forms. Each student 


should make a good cut paper alphabet and a good 
alphabet with ink. 


2. Make posters for school activities or for neighbouring 
stores. 


N:B.—A large copy should be made for the class room by folding 
a circle of black paper, cutting six circular openings and then 
filling in the openings with gummed paper of the appropriate 
colour. 


3. Cylindrical perspective. Teach the drawing of cylin- 
drical objects below the eye. 


4. Collect from magazines a number of good illustrations 
of cylindrical perspective, such as cans, bottles, tyres, 
barrels, etc. Mount on a chart for permanent refer- 
ence. 


5. Using barrels or peck measures with fruit or vegetables 
make advertisement posters for the sale of home 
produce. Made on a wooden board and covered with 
shellac these may be used for roadside advertising. 


6. Study circles above the eye, and draw a group of 
lanterns for use as a poster advertising a garden party. 


7 Much freehand pencil sketching from objects and 
memory should be done to give power in the free 
expression of ideas. 


March—April. Costume and Interior. 


1. Using fashion figures as patterns, design costumes for 
individual types. 


2. Make a collection of samples and choose good colour 
combinations for various costumes, discussing fitness 
to purpose. 


3. Design costumes for certain types and occasions, 
showing samples of goods from which each is to be made. 


4. Girls design embroidery for garment to be made in 
sewing class. Meanwhile boys design for printing 
class. If there is no printing class, let them design 
and make a bird house, first making plans and working 
drawing. 


5. Plan the redecoration of the class-room. If possible 
have the boys and girls share in the actual work of 
improving the class-room. A light tint of soft brown 
alabastine might be used on the walls by the boys. 


6. Discuss the effect of colour on the light of a room, the 
importance of quiet tones on walls, the danger of too 
many '' spotty ” objects in a room, etc. Collect from 
magazines pictures of good and bad rooms. Mount 
these carefully as part of a permanent reference 
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7 From collections of samples plan colour scheme for an 
actual room, drawn to scale. Use bright colours only 
in small places. (See table.) 


8. With pencil or crayon make careful studies of spring 
flowers. 


9. From any one flower make— 
(a) Realistic drawing. 
(b) Decorative design. 
(c) Conventional design. 


. Use the designs on, booklets or commencement pro- 
grammes. 
11. Application of floral designs to knitting and crocheting. 


12. Make collections from magazines of landscapes. Mount 
on a chart. With these and the surrounding land- 
scape as motives have each child make an original 
landscape composition in black, white, and one bright 
colour (orange, for instance). Combined with lettering 
use these landscapes on ''boost"' posters, vacation 
posters, etc. 

General Note. 


Every possible opportunity to design for the industrial 
processes should be improved. Every possible application 
of design to the industries and other subiects should be 


collection. made. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR COLOUR SCHEMES. 
I II. lI. IV. V 
WALLS . Light Green Light Grey Light Tan Medium Brown | Light Blue 
|| SS} —————————————Ó————————————-— 
Woop Brown White | Brown Dark Brown 
FURNITURE Dark Brown Dark Grey Dark Brown Darkest Brown | Light Brown 
PORTIERE Dark Green, Blue with | Blue and Orange | Dull Orange Blue with 
Yellow Stripe Orange Stripes | and Black Tan Border 
D ee e oo M 
UPHOLSTERY  .. ..| Dark Green Blue | Blue Dull Orange Blue 
FLOWERS Orange and Red, Yelow, | Orange and Orange and Orange 
Red and Orange | Yellow Yellow 
——————————M— — ———ÁP—— 
Lamp Shade Yellow Yellow or | Yellow or Yellow Orange 
Orange | Orange 
RuG Dark and Blue and Dark and Dark and Blue and 
Light Green Grey Light Brown Light Brown Orange 
CURTAINS Yellow, with Cream, with Yellow, with Cream, with Cream, with 


Green Stripes 


Bright Stripes 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN FRANCE: by E. M. Butter- 
worth. (Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d. net.) 

This interesting little book is the report of observations made 
by a Gilchrist Geography Student in 1920-21 from three centres, 
Paris, Grenoble, and Strasburg. It deals very fully with the present 
condition and methods of geography teaching in France and makes 
a useful comparison between principles and practices in England 
and the country visited. It is some satisfaction to rise from the 
perusal of this report with the feeling that, on the whole, there is 
at least one subject in the curriculum in which England holds her 
own. This remark is not, however, to be taken as meaning that 
we have nothing to learn from French methods, and, for a con- 
sideration of these, the book is recommended to the geography 
specialists of our own country. 


Brown Border Blue Border 


Orange Stripes 
J. A. RADCLIFFE. 


ADVANCED HISTORY. 

London University students and others interested in the 
history of the Central Asian Nomads—as pictured by Radloff 
in his “ Aus Siberien " and '' Kudatku Bilik Einleitung," have the 
opportunity of attending a course of six free lectures by Professor 
W. Barthold (of the University of Petrograd), on January 18th 
and 25th, and February Ist, 8th, 15th, and 22nd, at King's 
College, Strand. The syllabus comprises the three great Nomadian 
—Huns, Turks, and Mongols ; Chinese texts upon Huns and the 
last publication of Professor de Groot ; the history of the Turks 
and the publications of Chavannes, Pelliot, and Marquash ; 
texts of Awfi and the Turkish-Arabic Glossary of Mahmud 
Kashgari, the Mongol Empire, its unique place in the history of 
the world, and the great historical work of Rashid-ud-Din. 
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SHORTSCRIPT IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Future days will probably see far-reaching changes in 
the methods of written communication, and it is desirable 
that teachers should be in close touch with modern im- 
provements in this direction. Many advantages would 
ensue if everyone could write with the speed of speech, if 
the pen could keep pace with the tongue. The irksome 
duties of correspondence would be lightened, and writing 
would acquire the ease and fluency of conversation. Not 
infrequently thought outruns the power of written record, 
and becomes obscured or lost in following a slow and 
cumbrous mode of expression. 


If an observer from another planet, having no knowledge 
of our traditions, could examine our present system of 
writen communication, he would be struck by the fact 
that, while we have highly efficient shorthand systems 
which are effectivelv used by subordinates, yet most 
people, even among the educated classes; employ only a 
longer and more difficult method of writing. 


We are so strongly conservative in our habits that it may 
seem absurd to imagine that the time will come when the 
majority of the population will be able to write and read 
shortscript. Yet the possibility is by no means so remote 
asit at first appears. Shorthand does not require any high 
degree of intelligence, and the average stenographer is not 
considered a highly educated person. Any normal child 
can be taught shorthand more easily and quickly than he 
can learn ordinary script. 
and there are no spelling difficulties. It is quite a simple 
matter to acquire sufficient knowledge to cover the limited 
vocabulary of young pupils. 

There is at least one schoo) where the children are able 
to write their composition exercises in shorthand. They 
are also able to read each others' work. Thus they have a 
quick and useful means of communication among themselves 
It has been found that, as soon as the writing of shortscript 
has become a mechanical operation, the scholars are able 
to give rein to their thought, and so develop a remarkable 
facility of expression in their written work. The best 
exercises only are subsequently transcribed into longhand. 
Detailed notes are taken of certain lessons, and this has 
been found a useful aid to memory. The teacher's work 
has been thereby considerably lightened. 


Shorthand is now regarded mainly as an aid to reporting. 
The stenographer usually transcribes none but his own 
work. The various systems in vogue militate against its 
general use as a means of communication. It is here that 
the Board of Education might do useful work by pre- 
scribing a universal system. Such an action would have 
vast possibilities. One can almost imagine, in the distant 
future, the employment of a shorthand form of Esperanto 
or Volapuk being made the recognised medium for inter- 
national correspondence. 


Naturally the use of shortscript should be confined solely 
to work of an ephemeral character, where time-saving is an 
important consideration. Its employment in real literary 
work is in no way desirable. Who would want to read 
Shakespeare printed in shorthand ? H.H.W. 


VIRGIL, AENEID I—III: C. Bailey. 
ViRGIL, AENEID IV—VI: C. Alington. 
APULEIUS: H. E. Butler. (Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net each.) 


Here are three more volumes of this admirable series of school 
editions, The Virgil is especially welcome, for when complete it 
will be possible with a little good-will on the part of teacher and 
pupils for a middle form to acquire a fair knowledge of the whole 
Aeneid in one school year. As to the wisdom of introducing a 
young student to Apuleius one may be more doubtful: at any 
rate there are many Latin prose authors whom he should know 
first. 


The symbols are purely phonetic, . 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Rural Libraries in Kent. 


The Kent Education Committee have recently issued their 
First Annual Report upon the County Library for the period 
ended the 30th November, 1922. 

The work of the Committee in an agricultural county like 
Kent has been devoted mainly to the provision of Library 
Centres in its rural areas. The Library Centre has been located 
in the Village School, or the Village Club, Women's Institute, 
or other Association or Society existing in the parish and, in 
practice, it has been found that the school is the most promising 
centre. 

During the period under review the Committee formed 115 
centres, amongst which 5,448 books were circulated and issued 
to 22,556 persons. We learn that since the report has been issued 
the number of centres has increased to 170 and the number of 
books in circulation to nearly 10,000. This rapid development 
of the Public Library movement in Kent makes particularly 
interesting the report issued by the Board of Education on the 
development of adult education in rural areas. 

Considerable stress is made in that report upon the importance 
of the institution of Rural Library Schemes and the desirability 
of their control by the County Authority. 


League of Nations Union. 


PRIzE Essay CONTEST. 


(Arranged in co-operation with the American School Citizen- 
ship League and open to both British and American Schools.) 
Open to all students between 16—18 years of age on June 1st, 
1923, attending an Educational Institution in the British Isles. 
Two sets of prizes—75 dollars, 50 dollars, and 25 dollars—to 
be known as Seabury Prizes, are offered for the best essays on 
the following subjects :— 
(1) "A World Educational 
International Goodwill.” 
Open to all under 21 on June Ist, 1923, attending a 
Training College in the British Isles. 
(2) “ The Achievements of Civilization and how to organize 
them for World Comity.’’ 


CONDITIONS OF ENTRY. 


Essays, which must not exceed 5,000 words (length of 3,000 
words is suggested), and which must be written on one side only 
of paper with a margin of at least one inch, must reach the 
League of Nations Union, 15, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1, not 
later than June Ist, 1923. Manuscripts not easily legible will 
not be considered. 

Essays should have the writer’s name and school and home 
address. Principals, Headmasters, and Headmistresses are 
requested to encourage their pupils to enter. 

Essays should be sent to, and all enquiries made from, the 
League of Nations Union, 15, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1, and 
should be marked “ Prize Essay ” in the top left-hand corner. 


Association to Promote 


The Latest ‘* Outline.” 


The first part of '' The Outline of Literature and Art,” edited 
by John Drinkwater and Sir William Orpen (Newnes, twenty- 
four fortnightly parts, Is. 2d. each), is a treasure-house of 
pictures, to say nothing of the letterpress, which is something 
better than was promised—''a plain story simply told.” 
Dancing, Mr. Drinkwater begins, was the earliest of the arts, 
accompanied by yells and shouts, and so we are initiated into 
the beginnings of things with a chapter on '' The First Books of 
the World ’’—traditional songs and prayers. The key-note of 
art, Sir William Orpen shows us, was joy and the need for an 
expression of it, and his story begins with the caves of the 
Fordogne and the drawings of the Stone Age. Truly a wonderful 
production, this latest '' Outline." 


Pitman’s Shorthand. 


Students comparing the various systems of shorthand should 
obtain from Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons a copy of an ingenious 
booklet : '' Pitman’s Shorthand in one hour." It is claimed 
that in that time it is possible to present a brief but sufficiently 
clear explanation of the system so as to enable the reader to 
understand at least its broad principles and most important 
rules. The pamphlet is free, 
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ART. 


FEBRUARY SHOWS. 


There have been some very interesting shows during 
February, the principal of which is the exhibition at the 
Goupil Galleries of the works of Mark Gertler. There is 
always something of interest in the work of this artist. 
His development of colour sense is very fascinating, and 
he may be said to paint every portion of his canvas, there 
being no patch that does not receive very earnest attention. 
Some little landscapes of the Pyrenees are important 
achievements. None of his nudes at this show seemed 
quite so fine as his '' Queen of Sheba,” exhibited at the last 
London Group. 


Another very interesting show is that of Professor 
William Rothenstein at the Grosvenor Galleries, where he 
shows a series of portraits of more or less notable men of 
the past many years. These are very fine drawings, but 
for the most part have a consistent character of purposeful- 
ness which in some cases assorts ill with the sitter. It is 
impossible, if not dangerous, to give any instance of this, 
but I must confess that in some cases, although after 
looking at the catalogue I could swear it was a good likeness, 
before I had done so I was not sure of the sitter's identity. 
Apart from this complaint it is a memorable show, and if 
the right thing is done many of these drawings will find 
their way into the National Portrait Gallery. 


Other exhibitions of note are the '' Society of Women 
Painters " (Princes) and M. Blampied at the Leicester 
Galleries. The paintings at Princes are rather dis- 
appointing, but Miss Prentis shows a very good painting— 
the martyrdom of St. Sebastian treated as a modern scene. 
This is a most sincere picture, and has a strange air of 
reality. Not only is it a very good design, but the 
individual characterisation of the figure is excellent. The 
cruel inevitability of the coming murder contrasted with 
the common-place going-on-ness of the things around 
should, if understood, be a strong sermon against the crime 
known as capital punishment. 


There are many other quite interesting paintings, but 
nothing so good as the one I mention. The craft work is 
well worth seeing. Some of the hand-weaving, notably 
that of Miss Williams and some from Samarkand made by 
the slaves, is the best I have seen at such a show. There 
is also lacquer work, leather work, enamelling, illuminating, 
pottery, and carving. No one interested in women's work 
should miss this show. 


M. Blampied has a suggestive show at the Leicester 
Galleries. The suggestion is that he is going to do some 
very good work. A little drawing called " Equestrienne ” 
made a great impression on me, M. Blampied draws well 
and has a good sense of design. At present his colour is 
rather weak, but this seems to be greatly due to lack of 
experience. After all a real sense of colour, like a sense of 
tone in music, is a thing acquired rather late in life. It is 
one of the glories of old age. RUPERT LEE. 


Regulations Confirmed. 


The Draft Provisional Code of August 21, 1922, has 
been confirmed by the Board after publication for the 
required period, and becomes the Provisional Code dated 
December 27th, 1922. 

The Training of Teachers Regulations have similarly 
been confirmed. The Draft Secondary Regulations, dated 
August 4th, 1922, have been confirmed, and now become 
the Regulation for Secondary Schools, dated January 16th, 
1923. There are one or two alterations consequent on the 
coming into operation of the Education Act, 1921. 
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MUSIC. 


A Romantic Revival. 


It is the custom to speak slightingly of any phase of the 
arts by saying that '' it is the fashion,” and in this shallow 
disparagement of fashion's changes we prove ourselves 
singularly lacking in an appreciation of the fact that in 
between the periods when art changes its kind we must, to 
avoid monotony, change its fashion. The change in 
kind is the work of the artist ; that of fashion the work of 
the connoisseur. Directly after the war we had a classic 
revival, the causes of which may have been found in a 
desire for peace. Small chamber works; instrumental 
combinations of the “intime ” variety ; a greater interest 
in the fugue; all these were symptoms of a very genuine 
desire among the more serious to find a rescue from post- 
war neurasthenia. Naturally, under such a régime, the 
grand opera singer came in for a good deal of condemnation 
—not without some justice, perhaps, having for so long 
enjoyed a reputation falsely inflated. Now, however, we 
find ourselves on the very edge of a romantic revival in 
which the opera singcr—Verdi, Bellini, and Rossini—look 
like having a vogue equal to that of the late Russian 
Ballet. The causes are not far to seek. Firstly, a change 


was inevitable ; the classic revival has lasted three years— 


as long as the short skirt—and, secondly, we haven't had a 
romantic revival for a long time ; it is in short the next on 
the list. We may expect then a great success for next 


'season's opera if anyone has the courage to put it on; 


“ Rigoletto ” will be the type, and on the crest of the wave 
will ride the Collaratura as the supreme triumph of the 
time, applauded not only by the crowd who appreciate her 
cleverness, but by the so-called highbrow who appreciates 
her art as well. This fact should introduce a higher 
standard into opera singing, for the artist will find herself 
severely discussed and placed. The connoisseur, with his 
library of gramophone records, will quickly classify and 
standardise her efforts ; nor will he be so easy to please 
as the audiences to which in England we have been 
accustomed. 


Perhaps the improvement of the gramophone is in a 
large measure responsible for the reinstatement of the 
singer. It has at any rate given the curious a chance of 
thinking it over. Shut up in one's room with a good 
gramophone record of a fine singer one has an opportunity 
of examining his or her qualities of voice in a way never 
before possible. To familiarise oneself with every inflec- 
tion, with every vocal acrobatic and trick of production, 
is a thing hitherto closed to all but the professional singer. 
I admit that there is something terrifying in the thought 
of this continuous increase of machinery. The idea that 
more and more some mechanical middieman snaps up the 
goods and passes them on to us, interposing between the 
artist and listener, suggests death to all true art. On the 
other hand we have been expecting machinery to kill us 
for nearly one hundred years past ; as it has not done so 
yet, perhaps we shall survive. RUPERT LEE. 


— —— —ÜÀ 


The following candidates gained the gold and silver 
medals offered by the Associated Boards for the Roval 
Academy of Music and the Roval College of Music for the 
highest and second highest honours marks respectively in 
the intermediate grade of the local centre examinations in 
November-December, the competition being open to all 
candidates in the British Isles :—Intermediate grade gold 
medal, Muriel Rogerson (Liverpool Centre) ; intermediate 
grade silver medal, Beryl M. Bolshaw (Manchester Centre), 
both pianoforte. No candidate qualified for either the 
gold or silver medal offered by the Board in the advanced 
grade. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


“ Economy.” 

Current events are not heartening teachers in their work. 
Local Education Authorities are in many districts doing 
their best to unsettle them. Staffs are being reduced and 
the reduction is in some cases being effected by compelling 
the retirement of teachers who have reached the pension age 
of sixty years. 


Married Women Teachers in London. 

In London all women teachers appointed in future are 
to be called on to resign on marriage. Also, the London 
Authority is planning to extend the ''experiment " of 
employing ‘‘ suitable women ” in place of fully qualified 
teachers in infants' schools, and a further reduction of staffs 
is to be brought about by insisting that all head teachers 
shall do ten hours’ systematic ''time-table " teaching. 
It is estimated this will mean a reduction of the assistant 
staff by between 600 and 700 teachers. 


Salary Agreements. 

Salary disputes increase in number. There is “ trouble " 
in Herefordshire, Huntingdonshire, Lowestoft, Harwich, 
Cardiganshire, Berkshire, Lindsey, etc., etc. When will it 
allend? In each case the trouble arises through action 
taken bv the Local Education Authority. The teachers 
hold by the national settlement, the local authority seeks 
to smash it. 


The Pensions Enquiry. 

The Departmental Committee on Superannuation is still 
taking evidence. There is small likelihood of the report 
being issued before Easter. The Union should decide in 
the near future whether it will favour a non-contributory 
scheme with altered benefits or a contributory scheme with 
existing benefits. Its present policy is a non-contributory 
scheme with existing benefits, but should that be refused 
the alternatives mentioned will have to be considered. 


Weunderstand there is a growing feeling this should be done. - 


Professional Self-government and Registration. 
Professional self-government continues to be pressed at 
teachers’ meetings, and the teachers think the T.R.C. 
should be able to bring it about. They should be told there 
is small chance of the T.R.C. being able to act until the 
Register cantains the names of all qualified teachers. At 
present many who are qualified are not on the Register ! 
Let those who wish for self-government take the firs 
necessary step and register. | 


Juvenile Education. 

West Ham vies with Liverpool in its anxious concern for 
the welfare of young persons between fourteen and eighteen. 
lt has a body of men and women who devote their leisure 
to the physical, educational and social improvement of 
these lads and girls, and its Juvenile Organisation Com- 
mittee have recently issued a report of their work. Nearly 
half of the twenty-four thousand young people belong to 
dubs organised bv this committee for the purpose of 
encouraging games, athletics, camping, and competitions. 
The committee watches the proceedings of the Juvenile 
Courts and apparently sets no limit to its work. But it 
needs still more workers, and any ready to lend a hand can 
write to Miss L. D. Lowe, 393, High Street, Stratford, E., or. 
to Mr. B. J. Dovar, 80, Boleyn Road, Forest Gate. 


Church Schools. 


The Association for the Defence of Church Schools have 
passed a resolution in favour of preserving these schools as 
the only sure means of securing permanent religious 
education, and undertaking to spare no eftort to raise funds 
for their maintenance. 


BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Special Schools. 


Circular 1297, dated 29th January, informs Local 
Authorities and managers as to the lines on which the 
Board '' propose to proceed ” in the new issue of Grant 
Regulations, No. 19, relating to Special Services. They 
want to simplify the regulations and reduce the cost of 
conducting Special Schools, and therefore in pursuit of this 
second object have compromised with the high ideals 
pursued in the best of those schools. ‘‘ Only by reducing 
the cost to the lowest figure compatible with efficiency can 
the Board hope to attain within a reasonable time a 
position in which no child shall, through lack of accom- 
modation, be denied the benefits to which he has a claim.’’ 


The Board must therefore adopt a less costly standard of 
staffing, and must distinguish between the character of 
one special school and another. Children in schools for 
the blind and deaf, for example, who will never return to 
the elementary school, require more individual and highly- 
specialised teaching than children in open-air schools for 
a comparatively brief period. In place of the require- > 
ments of Act 21 (C) of the present regulations new standards 
of staffing are laid down, viz.: One full-time teacher for 
every twenty children in average attendance at a school 
for the blind ; for partially blind twenty-five ; for the deaf, 
where teaching is oral, ten; where teaching is by silent 
methods, fifteen ; for partially deaf, fifteen ; for open-air 
schools for delicate children, forty ; for schools for cripples, 
tubercular children, and for epileptics, thirty. 


Local Authorities, in formulating their proposals for 
bringing their staffs into conformity with these standards, 
are asked to bear in mind (a) that the head teacher, except 
where the number of classes is large, must take a definite 
share in actual instruction ; (b) where a single head teacher 
has charge of two or more special schools for different 
types of defective children, the first assistant in each 
school will for staffing purposes be treated. as the head 
teacher, and will accordingly be regarded as sufficient for 
an average attendance of fifteen or twenty, as explained 
in par. 3; (c) in schools for cripples and older mentally 
defectives and epileptics and in sanatorium schools, the 
staff should contain '' a ratio ” of one full-time teacher of 
practical instruction to every three or four full-time class 
teachers. In open-air schools it should be possible to 
dispense with specialist craft teachers. 


The Board points out, however, that it is not intended 
that staffs shall be immediately or indiscriminately re- 
duced, but they will be content if reductions on the lines of 
the revised regulations are made when vacancies occur ; 
though the right is reserved to call for immediate reductions 
in cases where the staffing of a school is unreasonably high 
at present. 


Circular 1298, of February 9th, is concerned with 
contributions to certified special schools under Sections 
52 (1) and 56 (3) of the Education Act of 1921. With a 
view to reducing the clerical and administrative work 
involved under the old procedure by Form 20 B.D. and 
Form 20 D.E., whereby formal approval of contribution, by. 
one authority to the special schools of another was given, 
they will instead be prepared to give approval in general 
terms to the payment by the authority to any and every 
special school certified under Part V. of the 1921 Act, of 
such fee as may have been approved under Article 30 (b) 
of the Regulations, though this will be subject to the 
restrictions laid down in par. 4 of Circular 1269 of 5th July, 
1922. This approval will not be given unless the authority's 
arrangements for ascertaining what children in their area 
are blind, deaf, epileptic, and so on, have been submitted 
to and approved of the Board. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


America : Some Illiteracy Statistics. 

A favourite dinner-party poser concerns a certain cat 
and a half who (or which ?) spent a pleasant minute and a 
half in devouring a rat and a half, and how many cats 
would be needed to eat a hundred rats in fifty minutes. 
We confess to performing somewhat similar mental 
gymnastics on reading President Harding's statistics on 
illiteracy , in his speech to Congress last December. President 
Harding said (we quote from the Journal of the National 
Education Association): “ Our programme of admission 
and treatment of immigrants is very intimately related to 
the educational policy of the Republic. With illiteracy 
estimated at from two-tenths of one per cent. to less than 
two per cent. in ten of the foremost nations in Europe, it 
rivets our attention to a serious problem when we are 
reminded of a six per cent. illiteracy in the United States." 
It does. It also constrains us to meek admiration of 
statistical methods. But if it makes them happy to state 
things this way we must not grudge them a little pleasure in 
their dull lives. And anyway the figures are shocking. 
They are based, President Harding explains, on the test 
which defines an illiterate as onc having no schooling 
whatever. These unfortunate people must be cducated 
if they arc, as the President says, '' fittingly to exercise the 
duties as well as enjov the privileges of American citizen- 
ship." The great mass of public sentiment in favour of 
the provisions of the Towner-Sterling Bill, we learn from 
the Journal, is now making itself felt both in Congress and 
with the President. We are glad of it, and, like President 
Harding, we believe in Government aid, especially when, 
to borrow his gracious phrase, it is '' becomingly bestowed.” 


Serbian Students in America. 

Serbian students at American Universities are reported 
to be making the most of their remaining vcar or two 
before returning to help in reconstructing their own country. 
Scientific agriculture is naturally a popular subject, and 
women students are studying ceramics, weaving, etc., 
with a view to improving the methods of production. 


Self-sovernment in Russian Schools. 

Student self-government has been introduced in Russian 
schools, says Lunacharsky, Commissioner for Education. 
Children's *“ soviets " have the care of discipline, try 
offenders, and decide on punishments. Educational reforms 
provide for four years’ primary and five years’ secondary 
work and for one type of school for all classes, 


Labial Music. 

We learn from the Manchester Guardian that the Cali- 
fornian State Board of Education has granted to a woman 
student of the University a certificate authorising her to 
practise in schools as a qualified teacher of whistling. 
Here is a Suggestion for our economists, since the whistler 
provides his own instrument and needs no pianoforte 
accompaniment. In Philadelphia some years ago the 
Methodist Episcopal Church held special services at which 
the hymn tunes were whistled instead of being sung to 
words. The experiment was said to have succeeded in 
tunes of martial quality, such as ‘ Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,” but in more placid airs it was a failure. Another 
church in Philadelphia had a band of fifty boys trained 
to whistle an accompaniment to the choir. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AccouNtS: by T. C. Jackson and W. 
Hustwick. (University Tutorial Press. 3s.) 

This is an efficient book which should tind a place in all com- 
mercial schools and classes. It follows closely, though not 
rigidly, the suggestions of the well-known “ Memorandum on 
Commercial Instruction " issued by the Board of Education. 
A good feature of the book is that the examples throughout 
are not overloaded with detail, and yet are very complete and 
comprehensive. 
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FROM *'* THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES," 
OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


Tuesday, March 1, 1848. 


There are, I am certain, many highly-gifted and excellent 
ladies, bona fide such; whose circumstances, from the changes 
and chances of life, have been such that they would be 
delighted to add to a small and often uncertain income bv 
devoting themselves heart and head to the education of 
vouth. But it requires great moral courage fora lady 
with a refined mind and delicate feelings to encounter thc 
treatment of manv, who, because she has become a teacher, 
conceive that that gives them a right to insult her. . . 
The first aspect of such à change is formidable to any 
right-minded lady. The young gentle lady shrinks 
from this. Now what I wish to see is, that the EDUCATIONAL 
Times shall do all in its power to throw a just light upon 
the subject.— Letter. to Editor from Alison C. Carmichael, 
Jersey. 

He . .. deals with astonishing liberality in parentheses, 
dashes, and subsidiary clauses ; invents hundreds of new 
words, alters old ones, or, by hyphen, chains and pairs 
and packs them together in most jarring combination ; 
in short, produces sentences of the most heterogeneous, 


lumbering, interminable kind . interlaced with epi- 
grammatic breaks, vehement bursts, or sardonic turns, 
interjections, quips, puns, and even oaths '—From a 


review of Levana : or the Doctrine of Education." Translated 
from the German of Jean Paul Fr. Richter (Longmans). 


We have to thank the correspondent who forwarded to 
us the verses entitled “ The Battle of Life," but they are 
not suited to our columns.—(This malady continues. Eb. 
E.T., 1923.) 


Independent Schools and the Hospitals. 

The meeting of Head Mistresses and Head Masters of Inde- 
pendent Schools held at Westminster School on October 7th, 1922, 
with Lord Burnham in the chair, has resulted, so far, in the sum 
of £2,600 for the Hospitals of London. ‘This amount has been 
reached in contributions from about 100 individual schools, 
varying from 5s. to £154. The committee which was appointed 
by the meeting issued an appeal to over 1,000 schools. Many are 
known to be organising entertainments and to be making 
collections for the combined appeal, the result of which is not 
yet known. It has been decided to keep the Educational 
Auxiliary Fund open until Easter, at which date the main appeal 
closes. It is earnestly hoped by Lord Burnham's committee that 
those schools which have not yet co-operated will endeavour to 
do so now. A large sum from the independent schools is antici- 
pated, and the committee are confident that with the help of 
these schools they will be able to present a very substantial sum 
towards the balance which has still to be raised before the appeal 
for the hospitals is complete. Arrangements can be made for 
short addresses to be given by expert speakers on application to 
the Secretary, Educational Auxiliary Committee, 19, Berkeley 
Street, W.1, to whom all contributions should be sent. 


Mr. John Murray has sent us the nineteenth volume of the 
'" Proceedings of the Classical Association." It contains, tnter 
alia, the presidential address by Lord Milner and a brilliant essay 
on the religion of Lucretius, by Mr. C. Bailey. The various 
activities of the association in all branches of classical study 
receive due notice and we would advise all lovers of ancient 
literature, if they have not already done so, to buy this volume 
and become members of thc association. 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY: 
and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

This well-known little book, first published in 1918, has been 
revised and enlarged, with an additional chapter on the Great 
War, contributed by Mr. E. F. Row. Mrs. Dale's work is well 
known and appreciated in schools, and this fuller edition will be 
cordially welcomed. The illustrations in line and colour are 
numerous and good. 


by Lucy Dale. (G. Harrap 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers' Council. 

At the February meeting the Council received a report 
from the Secretary concerning the evidence submitted to 
the Committee on Pensions. This evidence was mainly 
confined to a description of the origin, constitution and 
working of the Council, points on which the Committee 
desired official information. The Council decided to make 
a special effort to enrol all young teachers and especially 
students in Training Colleges on the Official List of 
Associate Teachers. This last is designed to serve as a 
preliminary to the Register proper, and it is open to all 
who are taking up teaching work provided that they have 
passed a matriculation examination or a similar test, such 
as the examination for entering a Training College. The 
death of Dr. James Gow, late Headmaster of Westminster 
School, has removed one of the pioneers of the Registration 
movement. Dr. Gow was a member of the Council from 
1912 to 1915 and took a very active part in framing the 
conditions of registration. 


The College of Preceptors. 

The standard of the Diploma Examinations has recently 
been raised, and the new test for the Diploma of Licentiate 
(L.C.P.) represents a standard which is equal to that of a 
pass degree of London University. The new conditions 
have not deterred candidates, however, and it is hoped 
that the number of these will increase as the merits of the 
new examinations come to be more widely known. 

The Dean of the College, Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke, has now 
returned in good health from his foreign tour. At the 
February Council the members passed a resolution con- 
gratulating one of their Vice-Presidents, Mr. J. F. P. 
Rawlinson, K.C., on his appointment as a member of the 
Privy Council. 


The Education Guild. 

On Fridav, the 9th February, Dr. Ernest Barker, 
Principal of King's College, opened a discussion on the 
Report of the Consultative Committee. There was a very 
good attendance of members and their friends, and the 
debate proceeded vigorously upon the excellent opening 
speech of Dr. Barker, who expressed the view that in the 
education of girls we must never ignore the importance 
of the domestic arts. Other speakers accepted this pro- 
position but urged in cffect that housecraft is in reality a 
matter of technical training and experience, and that in 
school it may become a matter of words and pseudo- 
science. 

The membership of the Guild continues to grow, and 
visitors to the refurnished Guild House are full of praise 
for the comfortable arrangements. Teachers from outside 
visiting London are finding that the house provides com- 
fortable quarters at a charge which is lower than that of 
the hotels. 


The London Teachers’ Association. 

At its annual meeting the London Teachers’ Association 
elected Mr. Edwin A. Holford as President for the current 
vear. Mr. Holford is an assistant master at the Caledonian 
Road School, and has been for many years an active worker 
in various organisations. As the Association is now linked 
up with the National Union of Teachers the responsibilities 
of the President are increased, but Mr. Holford will bear 
them easily and well. We regard his appointment with a 
special interest for he 1s a former contributor to our 
columns. 


Messrs. Bell and Sons are now the agents for various 
publications issued by the Dalton Association. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Oxford Law Scholarships. 

Miss Ivy Williams, M.A., B.C.L. of Oxford, LL.D. 
(London), and the first woman called to the Bar, has 
commemorated her brother hy founding the Winter 
Williams Law Scholarships. The £7,000 which she has 
given will provide annually a scholarship of 480 a year 
tenable for two years by a man or woman graduate reading 
for the honour school of Jurisprudence, and also a scholar- 
ship of the same value tenable bv a woman undergraduate. 
The surplus income is to be used to assist the future 
barrister or solicitor in training or post-graduate study. 
The first election to the scholarships will be held at 
Michaelmas, 1923. " 
Opposition to a University. 

some of the rural districts of Devon are not taking kindly 
to the South West University scheme. Axminster Board 
of Guardians recently passed the resolution : '' That at the 
present time, when the necessity for economv has led to 
the postponement of admittedly necessary measures, such 
as the establishment of continuation schools and the con- 
struction of an isolation hospital for E. Devon, the Board 
desires to protest against spending the ratepavers' money 
for the contemplated scheme of a new university." The 
resolution has been supported by some Boards, but Totnes, 
Barnstaple, and Exeter Boards of Guardians have after 
discussing it decided to take no action. 


Leeds and Bradford. 

Leeds has asked Bradford to contribute £4,000 annually 
to the University. The deputation which supported the 
application consisted of the Pro-Chancellor, the Vice- 
Chancellor (Sir Michael Sadler), the Chairman of the 
University Finance Committee, and the Registrar. There 
were last session 108 Bradford students at the Universitv 
whose fees represent less than half the cost of their educa- 
tion. While Leeds City Council gives the produce of a 
penny rate, the County Councils of West Riding, £5,125, 
North Riding £1,800, East Riding £500, the City Councils 
of York £650, of Wakefield £200, Bradford City Council 
gives nothing. The Bradford Education Committee has 
promised to bring the matter before the City Council.. 
Obviously Bradford should pay its share. 


Lancashire New Schools. 

The Lancashire Education Committee have a building 
programme for 1923-4 which includes the erection of new 
premises for the present Grammar School, the purchase of 
a site and a new building for the Nelson Secondary School, 
and a new Secondary School at Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Besides these, extensions are proposed at Hindley and the 
Leigh Girls' Grammar School, and the new Girls' School at 
Waterloo-with-Seaforth is to be completed. New sites 
are to be provided at Chadderton and Urmston for 
Secondary Schools. 


Bedford School. 

Mr. J. P. Kirkman at the next meeting of the Harpur 
Trust wil move: “ That the time has arrived for con- 
sidering the revision of the scheme under which the Trust 
has been administered, and that a committec be formed to 
gointothe matter." A special committee is now examining 
the finances of the Trust. 


Blundell and Greenway. 

Tiverton now has a school for girls of a similar grade to 
Blundell's. lt was opened early last month by Miss 
Clough, of Newnham College, and cost £14,000, the product 
of private enterprise. Its name, the Greenway School, 
commemorates John Greenway, a wealthy cloth merchant 
and contemporary of Peter Blundell. 
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PERSONAL 


Mr. James Whitehead, K.C. 

Mr. James Whitehead, K.C., amongst the King’s Counsel 
recently appointed, was formerly senior science master at 
Berkhamsted School, a post which he resigned some eleven 
years ago on being called to the Bar at Gray’s Inn. During 
his schoolmaster days Mr. Whitehead was an active member 
of the Assistant Masters’ Association and took a prominent 
part in local affairs at Berkhamsted. His rapid success at 
the Bar has given satisfaction but no cause for surprise to 
his many friends in the teaching world. 


Miss Clough. 

The announcement of the intended resignation of Miss 
Clough, Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge, next 
October will come as a surprise to many. But Miss 
Clough’s work at Newnham (where she was educated) 
dates from much further back than 1920, the year of her 
appointment as Principal. It covers a period of thirty-five 
years, during which she has held various offices, including 
those of tutor and vice-principal, her first appointment 
being that of secretary to her aunt, who in 1871 opened 
“a home of residence ’’ for women at Newnham. Among 
Miss Clough's many services to the cause of education it 
may be mentioned that she was a member of the Royal 
Commission on Oxford and Cambridge Universities which 
reported last year. Her resignation will be widely regretted, 


Mr. Watson Caldecott. 

The news of Mr. Watson Caldecott’s resignation from the 
headmastership of Wolverhampton Grammar School, and 
more especially its cause—ill health—will be received 
with great regret. Mr. Caldecott has taken an active part 
in educational work in Wolverhampton, and is a member of 
the committee of the Conference of Headmasters of Public 
Schools and of the Council of the Headmasters' Association. 
The number of boys in the school has grown from 170 to 
550 during Mr. Caldecott's tenure of office. 


Obituary. 

We regret to record the death of Dr. James Gow, late 
headmaster of Westminster School and formerly head- 
master of Nottingham High School. For some time past 
Dr. Gow has been afflicted with blindness, a growing 
infirmity which led to his resignation from Westminster 
in 1919. A brilliant classical scholar, Fellow of Trinity, 
Dr. Gow maintained at Westminster the high standard of 
scholarship for which the school is famous. He also took 
an active part in the work of the Headmasters' Association, 
being President in 1902, and for some years he represented 
the Headmasters' Conference on the Teachers' Registration 
Council. 


We regret also to record the death, at the age of 77, of 
Mr. Rawdon Levett, joint author of " The Elements of 
Plane Trigonometry " and of other mathematical works, 
and famous for reforms in the teaching of mathematics, 
notably at King Edward's School, Birmingham. Also 
of Mr. James Easterbrook, who died at Mentone at the age 
of 71, headmaster of Owen's School, Islington, from 1881 
to 1909, and a former member of the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education. 


NOTES. 


Some Appointments. 

Mr. W. McClelland, Lecturer in Education, Aberdeen 
University and Training Centre, has been appointed 
Principal Lecturer in Education at Edinburgh Training 
Centre for Teachers. 

Mr. H. A. S. Wortley, head of the Training Department 
of the University College of the South-West of England, at 
Exeter, has been appointed Professor of Education at 
University College, Nottingham. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 
Advanced Lectures in Atomic Physics. 

Professor E. T. Whittaker, F.R.S. (Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Edinburgh), will lecture on 
“ Electric Fields in Atomic Physics " on March 13th, 15th, 
20th, and 22nd, at University College, London, to advanced 
Students of the University and others interested. 


Wireless in Schools. 
The Willesden Education Authority has decided to have 
wireless sets installed at some of the Council Schools. 


* Master Minds." 

This interesting series of March L.C.C. lectures to teachers 
includes lectures on Pasteur (Sir D'Arcy Power), Helmholz 
(Sir W. Bayliss), and Darwin (Professor K. Pearson), the 
first two at King's College, the last at University College, 
London. 


' Celebrations.” 

Dr. F. H. Hayward sends an attractive programme of 
' Celebrations " in London during March and April, 
including Purcell, Chaucer, Blake, Owen, St. Joan of Arc, 
and Abraham Lincoln. Publications explaining the idea may 
be had from the publishers, Messrs. King and Co., or from 
Dr. Hayward, 87, Benthal Road, London, N. 16. 


Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 

M. Jaques Dalcroze is giving a series of lecture-demon- 
strations in Eurhythmics in London, Leeds, Birmingham 
and elsewhere during March ; teachers of rhythmic move- 
ment will do well to apply to the School, at 23, Store Street, 
London, for details and dates. 


The Romance of History Teaching. 

The Kent Education Committee is to be congratulated on 
its syllabus for the teaching of local history. The history 
of these islands lies buried in the names of towns and 
villages, roads, paths and woods, and the teacher of historv 
has direct access to a rich store of material, full of delightful 
surprises. Such a syllabus as that of the Kent Committee 
should be a guide to other counties to delve among their 
Own treasures. 


School Pictures. 

The L.C.C. Education Committee is setting up an 
advisory committee to report on school pictures. It will 
include Sir Cyril Cobb and representatives of the Association 
of Education Committees and the Association of Directors 
and Secretaries of Education. 


Vaccination. 

Five members and 350 officers of the L.C.C., about 450 
adults (mostly E. London teachers), and 25,300 children 
were vaccinated during the recent small-pox scare. 


SOME SAYINGS. 
Viscount Grey. 

If the great need was for statesmanship in democracy, 
what was the remedy ? It was education; not primary, 
not secondary education, but adult education—the educa- 
tion which one could gain oneself after getting the best 
primary and secondary education. 


Mr. E. F. L. Wood. 

There were educational pessimists who believed that the 
enthusiasm of 1918 had altogether evaporated. He thought 
that too gloomy a view, and those who cared about educa- 
tion should consolidate their forces for the next offensive. 


Dr. Maud Sellers. 

To-day we cannot put a square of glass paid for by the 
procceds of a concert into an elementary school without the 
consent, help, or advice of that mystical, nebulous, elusive 
bodv, the Board of Education. 
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CURWEN EDITION. 


Harmony at the Keyboard. 


HARMONY IN 
PIANOFORTE STUDY 


By ERNEST FOWLES. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 

The first volume published some time ago is being very 
largely used. Its aim is to teach the student the use of 
chords, and to help him to recognise them from their 
individual effect in sound. The teaching ts limited to 
the perpendicular aspect of harmony, to the building 
upwards of chords, melody being regarded oaly in an 
indirect manner. 

In the second volume the student is taught how to use 
the chords used in the first volume. Melodies are provided. 
to which he is required to add the harmonies prescribed. 
He sings the melodies, and supplies the accompaniment. 
By these means he is lcd on to a true aural perception of 
the relationship between harmony and melody. Inci- 
dentally, the new volume should also prove of great help 
in the cultivation of a true reading sense, and in a grasp 
of the proportions of rhvthmic expression. 


Price, Vol. I (8303), 4s. net cash. 
Vol. II (8304), 10s. 6d. net cash. 


London: J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd. 


24, BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


Aniversity 
Correspondence College 


FovuNpEp 1887. 


i Principal : 
| WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. 


LONDON MATRICULATION 


Is 


OPEN TO ALL 


| OF ANY AGE NOT UNDER SIXTEEN 


WITHOUT CONDITION OF RESIDENCE 


Educational Pianoforte Music 


In addition to the Subjects most usually offered 


THOS. F. DUNHILL. | ‘Aniversity 
Correspondence College 


Provides Courses of Preparation in 


9X 
ri 
Lad 


o o ooo ceoe coc cC: 


A GARDEN OF MELODIES 
Seven Easy Pieces 
RECREATIONS 
Four Easy Pieces 
FOUR SALON PIECES 
No. 1. In the Maytime 
2. A Summer Lullaby .. 
3. Remembrance.. 
4. Humoreske 
THREE EASY PIECES 
No. r. Hammock Song 
2. Novelette 


| ITALIAN, SPANISH, RUSSIAN, WELSH, HEBREW, 
ANCIENT HISTORY, LOGIC, ADVANCED MATHEMATICS, 
GEOMETRICAL AND MECHANICAL DRAWING, 


3. Tambourin 


THREE MINIATURE WALTZES 
Complete : 


PLAYTIME MELODIES 4 
Five Easy Pieces =e 26 e. t. sie en ree Ul E 
FANCIES | 


Five Easy Pieces 7 T ii f 2 T 
THE EYES OF YOUTH TO 
Five kasy Pieces , 


SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES . Lonpon University MATRICULATION 


> 


e 


(Without Octaves). 

Net. 
. A Morning Song . 
Fairy Minuet 
A Sea Song 
Drowsy Noon 
. Hunting Song 
Valse Lyrique 
. Galopade .. 


f. 
- 
— 


-—ococcococ 
ocococcocco: 


| Net. 
. Gavotte . 3 


With Articles on Text Books, Modei Examination Papers, 

| and particulars of Courses of Preparation, post free from 
| The Secretary, 

.- A Morning Greeting 


sane ` No. 15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


Latest 20 Page Novelty List, Post Free. | 


ALFRED LENGNICK & CO., 14, Berners St., W.1 


. Postillon ix 
. Boys and’ Girls 
come out te play 
. In Solitude 
. Hornpi 
S. AM Celtis. Lullaby 
. Passepied 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Teachers Visiting America. 

Dear Sir, -I am writing on behalf of the Education Com- 
mittee of our English-Speaking Union, of which I am chairman. 
One of the main objects is to otter hospitality of various kinds to 
Americans visiting England, and we have had the pleasure of 
entertaining this summer à number of American teachers. 

We think it is likely that some of vour readers in the teaching 
profession visit America from time to time for similar reasons, 
and I am writing to sav that the English-Speaking Union in the 
United States is alwavs glad to welcome English teachers. The 
English -Speaking Union has branches in New York, Washington, 
Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, San Francisco, Detroit, Buttalo, and 
elsewhere, and where there are no organised branches, there are 
members who would be delighted to do all they could to make a 
visitor's stay in their district as pleasant and as useful as possible. 

lf teachers going to the United States could inform us 
beforehand of their visit, we should be glad to give them letters 
of introduction which would enable them to make the best 
possible use of their stay over there. 

Yours, etc., WINIFRED C. CULLIS, 
The English-Speaking Union, Chairman of the Education 

I, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 Committee. 


Equal Pay Again. 

Sir,—The last few issues of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES have 
provided us with the rather singular spectacle of the usual 
opponents in the Equal Pay controversy changing sides. We 
have the man in favour and the woman against. I don't propose 
to take up all the challenges Mr. Arthur Payne in his very 
provocative reply throws down, but there is one portion of his 
argument that I must oppose with such vigour as J] possess. 

Your correspondent does not make it quite clear what his two 
wavs are of meeting the contention " that the married man has a 
wife to keep in any case." But one of them seems to be to 
equivalate her to the single man's (or woman's) housekeeper. 
Well the equivocation about wives and housekeepers is about as 
deceitful as that about children and dependents! It won't do. 
Most wivesare housekeepers ; admitted, but mere housekeepers arc 
never wives. It is highly important that a married man should 
keep a wife, but utterly unimportant that a single man should 
have a housekeeper. Obviously the status of the two is funda- 
mentally different. One occupies her position in virtue of a 
life-long sanction, the other is merely a servant engaged under a 
contract terminable at wil. Responsibility ends with the 
payment of wages. A wife has claims on a husband even after 
his death. The difference between a wife and a housekeeper, 
in fact, is the difference between a status and a contract. Mr. 
Arthur Payne says a man voluntarily takes to himself a wife 
"for his own comfort," just as he might say a man takes to 
himself a motor-car for his own convenience. What he takes 
her for is utterly beside the point. What is very much to the 
point is what she takes him for. Yours, etc., X. 


Sir, —My short article on the above has called forth the usual 
arguments for '' Equal Pay ” from two very able correspondents. 
Thev have been replied to in a no less able manner by Mr. 
Doughty in your February issue. 

An attempt to deal in detail with the arguments offered would 
take many more pages of your valuable journal, and would 
undoubtedly lea ve my opponents as cold as their arguments leave 
me. I did not set out to prove that there is no case for '' Equal 
Pay." In matters of this kind there are naturally always two 
sides to a story. 

A shoal of arguments for “ Equal Pav ” can be nullified by 
the one crucial argument on which I laid stress—the economic 
argument. The national endowment of motherhood is not yet 
when that arrives we shall have to revise our point of view on 
wost economic matters. The vital point at present is that a 
salary that will draw a sufficient supply of suitable women into 
the profession will not attract a sufficient number of suitable 
men. The law of supply and demand is bound to regulate 
salaries as it does wages, and whatever teachers receive to-day 
they will receive more or less in future according to the number 
of accepted recruits. When salaries become fairly stable again 
men will not be attracted bv a salary that may barely attract 
women. The ditficulty of attracting and keeping men teachers 
in the United States is well known, and there, where men teachers 
are so few that thev hardlv count, the salaries of women teachers 
compare badly with ours. Yours, etc., May ERVANT, 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


No one can foresee the possibilities of '' wireless ” in 
education, and we congratulate Messrs. G. Gill and Sons, 
Minerva House, 13, Warwick Lane, London, E.C., on their 
enterprise in opening a wireless department and providing 
demonstrations of wireless apparatus at the showrooms of 
the Educational Supply Association, Stevenage House, 
Holborn Viaduct. Those who cannot visit London will 
find the booklet of ‘ Ariel Equipment ” irresistible. 


'" The whole essence of business is personality," writes 
Mr. F. F. Sharles, F.A.A.A., A.C.I.S,, in an introduction to 
“ Business Building " (complete in 26 fortnightly parts, 
Is. net cach). Boys leaving school for business will find 
much shrewd wisdom in this new enterprise of Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, which is designed to cover the whole 
field of business life and to be a guide to the world of trade 
and industry. 

Among educational books in Messrs. Methuen's spring 
list we notice '" The Children of England : a Contribution 
to Social History and to Education," by J. J. Findlay, 


» 


M.A., M.Ed., Ph.D., Professor of Education at Manchester 
University. History, Organisation, and Reform are the 


broad themes of the book. Another book promised is 
“The Assistant Master: a Guide to the Profession of 
Secondary Teaching," by Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., 

A.R.C.S., Secretary of the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters in Secondarv Schools, and Mr. W. R. 
Kingham, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. Among questions discussed 
are professional training, prospects, and types of school. 


Happv the possessor of the bedside friends provided by 
Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons in their " Bedside Library ”’ 
—the savings of Christ, of Socrates, of St. Augustine, and 
for lighter reading, Cranford, Falstaff, the Decameron—all 
in “ soothing binding and easy to hold " as the publishers 
point out. 


Mr. Gordon Craig’s "Scene" (Oxford University 
Press), in a limited edition of 1,000 copies, of which 100 
are signed by the author and specially bound, will appeal 
to lovers of dramatic production. Mr. John Masefield 
contributes an introduction and a poem. Another book 
due from the same publishers is Mr. Douglas Caroe's 
“' Tom Tower,’ Christ Church, Oxford," with 21 plates. 


Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne contributes to Constable's 
monthly list ‘‘ ln Memoriam: Katherine Mansfield." 
" Bliss " and “ The Garden Party " have reached fourth 
and fifth printings respectively. Mr. Michael Sadleir 
writes on his new novel, '' Desolate Splendour." He 
considers that the first duty of a novelist is to tell a story 
with certain artistic limitations, which he proceeds to discuss. 

Readers of the EDUCATIONAL TIMES will be interested in 
Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co.’s announcement of 
“ The Arts in Greece," three essavs by F. A. Wright, M.A., 
Head of the Classical Department of Birkbeck College, 
University of London. The essays restate and illustrate 
some points of difference between ancient and modern 
theory in the three arts of music, painting, and dancing, 
showing that the music of the Greeks was a music of words 
not instruments, that their painting depended far more on 
beauty of line than of colour, and that dancing was as much 
an intellectual as a physical exercise. 

What was the influence of the Provencal troubadours on 
the Middle English lyric ? The answer may be found in 
H. J. Chaytor's “ The Troubadours and England," which 
the Cambridge University Press announce for spring 
publication. Other works promised are ''Cambridge 
Ancient History,” Vol. I., edited by J. B. Bury, S. A. Cook, 
and F. E. Adcock, and '' The Indictment of Mary Queen of 
Scots," by Major-General R. H. Mahon, derived from a 
hitherto unpublished MS. in the University Library. 
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GREGG SHORTHAND 


COMBINES SIMPLICITY WITH EFFICIENCY 


It is the system of greatest educational value, because 

The great majority of its students become proficient—in contrast to the small 
percentage prevalent when the older systems are used; and because 

One-third of the time and effort are required to learn it that the older systems 
necessitate, the time saved being available for other studies which broaden 
the pupil's education. 


It is taught in progressive Schools evervwhere, over 350 Schools in the British Isles 
having already introduced it. 

It has been adopted in over 90% of American Schools which teach Shorthand, 
after exhaustive tests and comparisons with other systems. 


TEACHERS ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE. Our Course of Postal 
Instruction is offered free of charge and free of obligation to teach or recom- 
mend the system. 


First Two Lessons booklet post free from 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7, GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


-— — M — 


| 


TO SCHOLASTIC INSTITUTIONS THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES BOOKLETS, No. 1. 
AND OTHERS. | 


| The Public Schools and Athleticism 


CROMER.—In best position with long sea frontage. | Bv J. H. Stmpson, M.A. 

handy for golf course. Important and roomy MANSION | Price 1s. By Post 1s. 2d. 
ds contaimng 4 spacious Reception and Billiard ` “This essay is masterly. It is probably the keenest and most 
Rooms, 25 Bedrooms. — FOR SALE at low price, | illuminating examination that has yet appeared on this urgent 
with beautiful sheltered gardens and grasslands, 9 , but baffling problem."—TAe Isis, Oxford. 


acres in such area as buyer may desire.— Further SiLAs BincH, Lro., THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
particulars of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., 6, E or meni 
Mount Street, W.1. (81325.) Lonpon, W.C. 1. - 


INDIVIDUAL POSTAL TUITION for 


GHolsey Hall 
LONDON ~. DEGREES 


Oxford 


Prospective Candidates for Matricu- Prospectus with Specimen Lesson 
lation, n un Final B.A., B.Sc., (please mention Exam.) from The 
B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Com., LL.B., or Sacret; Department E.T. 13 
B.D. should avail themselves of the a a pa 
carefully-graded, moderately-priced 


and fully-guaranteed Postal Courses 7 xÍ 
offered by Wolsey Hall, i Wolsey Hall, @ ord 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


NOTES ON RECENT PUBLICATIONS—EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


A Weighty Monument. 

I have been reading a book by Mr. Frank Smith’ 
Lecturer in Education at University College, Aberystwyth. 
It is entitled ‘‘ The Life and Work of Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth," and is published by Mr. John Murray at 
18s. net in a big volume of 375 pages, of which fifteen are 
devoted to a comprehensive index in small type, while 
four are given up to an admirably written introduction 
from the pen of Sir Michael Sadler. The twelfth and con- 
cluding chapter is written by Lord Shuttleworth, who 
brings to the task a vivid recollection of his father and a 
candour of spirit which serves to heighten, rather than 
diminish, the note of filial piety which runs through the 
chapter. For the rest, I have read the book with a feeling 
of awestruck admiration for the author's industry and a 
recurrent memory of the story of the critic who remarked 
that in writing his “ Lives of the Chancellors '" the eminent 
Lord Campbell was adding a new terror to death. 


Let it be granted that we may not hope for much that is 
cheerful in the record of a life which began at Rochdale 
in the home of a factory owner in 1804, and included 
experience as a doctor in Manchester during the late 
twenties and early thirties of the nineteenth century, 
followed by an assistant commissionership under the 1834 


Poor-Law and bv the secretaryship of the first Committee 
on Education, which undertook the launching of a national 
system of schools for the poor. The discerning eye may 
indeed find matter for gloomy reflection in the record, 
noting especially how our State intervention in education 
has preserved to this day many of the marks of its original 
association with pauperism. Only a few days ago an 
authoritative letter to the press ranked State education 
with poor relief as a form of '' public assistance." 


I make no grievance of the fact that Mr. Smith has 
written a biography which is at once exhaustive and ex- 
hausting. His conscientious labour demands my respect, 
but | regret that he did not let himself go a little oftener. 
Behind his sedate record there must be many vivid patches 
such as the one wherein he describes Archdeacon Denison 
writing to one of the new inspectors of schools : " Mv dear 
Bellairs, I love vou verv much ; but if vou ever come here 
again to inspect, I lock the door of the school, and tell the 
boys to put you in the pond." The shade of the good 
Archdeacon may have rejoiced in some recent denuncia- 
tions of bureaucracy in education, tepid though they must 
have seemed in comparison with that threatened ducking. 


Our author has compiled a valuable document for the 
student of the history of our educational svstem, and 
it may be hoped that in due time there will be painted a vivid 
picture from the material which he has collected and set 
forth with such painstaking zeal. 

SILAS BIRCH. 


Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square. 


'" Turn down Southampton Street. Here one wishes to linger, 
for it was in this street that Colley Cibber was born. We touch 
at once on familiar ground. writes Mr. Frank Green, 
F.R.Hist. Soc., in Ihe London Teacher. Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury, contains also the house in which Cardinal Newman 
r his early years. Close bv are thc offices of the EDUCATIONAL 
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Education. 
MEDICAL PsYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH: by T. W. 


Mitchell. (Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This work by the President of the Society for Psychical 
Research is made up mainly of contributions already printed in 
the proceedings of that body. There is no definite co-ordination 
of the different contributions, though there is a general connection 
since they all deal with one aspect of psychological or psychical 
investigation. The Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde type of double 
personality is treated in a section that has not before been 
published. But it cannot be said that there is anything specially 
new in the book as a whole. The first chapter, " The Apprecia- 
tion of Time by Somnambules,'' is a careful study that admits of 
applications to the more normal aspects of psychology. But the 
treatment of multiple personalities includes a great many of the> 
commonplaces of the subject, in particular that tiresome Miss 
Beauchamp, who has certainly earned her retiring allowance. 
Chapter VI not onlv contains new matter but presents certain 
new aspects of an age-worn problem. The diagrams on pp. 237, 
238 do not seem to help very piden. The book will not be found 
of use by teachers. CC C. 


FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD BOOK OF SHAPES : by Sheila Radice ; 
with a preface by T. Percy Nunn. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
Is. each.) 

These books contain thinly indicated lines which form the basis 
of varying geometrical patterns. The child who possesses a book 
is allured to colour with chalks (or water colour) certain triangles 
or squares, and see what patterns result. One may safely defy 
a child to use these books and not take an intelligent interest in 
geometrical designs afterwards. Incidentally he would acquire 
familiar knowledge of the names of different shapes, as the 
parallelogram, the trapezium, the isosceles triangle and all the 
rest, not as part of his work, but as a game. 

BERGSON AND EptucaTion : bv Olive A. Wheeler. (Manchester 
University Press. 6s. 6d. net.) 

We have been waiting for this book. A treatise on the educa- 
tional bearings of Bergsonism has been long overdue. It is true 
that many of us still hope to have a work on this subject from thc 
Master himself, but Dr. Wheeler's book will in no way prejudice 
our chances from the fountain head, and in the meantime she has 
filed a yawning void. It is a not uncommon plan for a young 
writer to hunt about for a man well known in other fields and set 
about working him up as “ X. Y. as Educator." But here we 
have none of that. Dr. Wheeler writes as a disciple, and believes, 
as I do, that her Master really has a message for education. 
Certain of the philosophers have doctrines that naturallv lend 
themselves to an educational application ; others must depend 
upon the ingenuity of their commentators to get a standing in 
education atall. Dr. Wheeler is eminently justitied in her choice. 
She wisely takes it for granted that her readers do not know 
Bergson's philosophy, and sets about expounding it from the 
beginning, with a result that pleases the Bergsonian expert as 
much as it certainly will please the novice. To be sure the more 
quarrelsome among philosophical critics will be inclined to con- 
demn the whole plan as impossible, and maintain that one cannot 
do justice to the Master's philosophy in such a small volume. 
Others maintain that because the statement of the philosophy is 
so brief it must divide up the matter into too clear-cut slabs. 
But the broad, definite statement here presented is precisely 
what is required in expounding a philosopher so subtle and poetic 
as Bergson. No doubt he is essentially a teacher by metaphor, 
and his esoteric disciples shudder to think what the mere exoterics 
are missing. But by her masterly exposition Dr. Wheeler has 
put the essentials before the plain man and woman in such a way 
as to make them understand the essence of Bergson's message. 
without altogether losing the charm that is inherent in it. 

On the purely educational side, Dr. Wheeler is very much at 
home, and is able to make very significant applications. No 
doubt, like the good disciple she is, the author makes Bergsonism 
permeate the whole fabric of the new education. But the error, 
if error it be, is a pardonable one, for anything that helps us to 


(Continued on page 122.) 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


THE CLARENDON SERIES OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. Under the (General Editorship of 
D. NICHOL SMITH and A. M. D. HUGHES. Designed to present in single 
volumes selections from the greatest authors with the best criticism of their 
work. 38. 6d. net each. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, POETRY AND PROSE. 


With Boswell's Character, Macaulay's Life, and au Essay by SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH. With Introduction and Notes by R. W. CHAPMAN, 


FRANCIS BACON SELECTIONS. Edited by P. E. 
and E. F. MATHESON, 


ENGLISH CRITICAL ESSAYS. (XVI-XVIII 
CENTURIES.) Selected and Edited by Epmunb D. 
JONES. From 2s. net. ! World's Classics. 

This selection, which begins with Sidney and cnds with Thomas Warton 
is intended to be sufficiently comprehensive to enable the reader to follow 
the main movements and counter-movements of English critical thought 
from the Renaissance to the revival of Romanticism, 


THE CLAIM OF ANTIQUITY, with an Annotated 
List of Books, for those who know neither Latin nor Greek. Issued by the 
Councils of the Socicties for the Promotion of Hellenic and Roman Studies 
and of the Classical Association. Paper cover. 1s. 

Two brief essays on the appeal of Greece and Rome, each followed by a 
classified list of books, giving details of price, publisher, etc. 


EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By IERNE 
L. PLUNKET. 8s. 6d. net. i 

“ It has been my object not so much to supply students with facts, as to 
make medieval Lunpe live in the lives of her principal heroes and 
villains, as well as in the tendencies of her classes and in the beliefs and 
prejudices of her thinkers.” 


ANDRE LICHTENBERGER. Huit Episodes choisis, 
extraits de '' Mon Petit Trott.” Edited, with Questionnaire, Exercises, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by GEORGES ROTH. 2s. 


OXFORD JUNIOR FRENCH SERIES. 


INTERMEDIATE FRENCH COMPOSITION. By 
G. W.F. R. GOODRIDGE. With Vocabulary. 3s. 

A companion volume to French Composition for Students and Upper 
Forms, by the same author, It covers the ground required for the Lower 
Certificate Examination of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION for Middle and 
Upper Forms. By E. H. PILSBURY. With a Vocabulary. 3s. 6d. 

The Exercises are designed to supply a thorough drill in the constructions 
explained for a succession of the Forms through Middle and Upper 
School. 


APULEIUS, CUPID AND PSYCHE. With Notes 
and Introduction by H. E. BUTLER. 3s. 6d. nct. 


CLARENDON SERIES OF LATIN AND GREEK 
AUTHORS. 
ELEMENTARY ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By 
W. H. BARRETT. With an Index. 486. 6d. net. 
'* This book is the outcome of a series of lectures on organic chemistry to 
candidates for scholarships at the Universities. It has therefore been 
lanned in the first place to meet the needs of such candidates, but it is 
oped that it will be of use to others also." 


THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
Being the Report of a Special Sub-Committee appotuted by the Incor- 
porated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. 18. nct. 


COMMONSENSE OF THE CALCULUS. By G. 
W. BREWSTER. 2s.uct. 

This little book is intended to be put in the hands of voung boys in the 
hope that they will read it for themselves as well as use it in school and 
gain some insight into what is perhaps the most stimulating of Mathematical 
subiects. [t is designed short so as to emphasize essentia! ideas ouly. 
Those who proceed further will gain much in grasp by à preliminary course 
in which there are no distracting difthculties of algebra, 


THE THIRD BOOK OF THE GREAT MUSICIANS. 
A Further Course in Appreciation for Young Readers, Together with “A 
Little Dictionary of British Composers of our own Times.” By PERCY A, 
SCHOLES. Gift Book edition. 58. net. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


HUMPHREY MILFORD LoNboN, E.C. 4 
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OXFORD AND GAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 


Success at these examinations depends largely upon 
the Text- Books used by the Candidates. Select Text- 
Books that cover the syllabuses adequately and 
efficiently 


FROM A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


FOR OXFORD LOCALS. 
English : A MANUAL OF ESSAY WRITING (Fowler). 


Notes, etc. 1s. 4d., 
“MERCHANT OF VENICE" (Strong). With 
Intro., Notes, etc. 1s. 4d. 
*GUY MANNERING." With Notes by J. H. 


3s. 
“JULIUS CESAR” (Lyde). With Intro., } 


Boardman. 3s. 6d. 
FIRST COURSE OF ESSAY WRITING 
(Fowler). 1s. 


“ MACBETH " (Lyde). With Intro., Notes, etc. 


1s. 4d. 
"LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL." With 
Notes by W. M. Mackenzie. 2s. 6d. 


Geography: OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY (Barnard). 38. 


6d. 
REYNOLDS' REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES of 
British Isles, Europe, Asia, and The 


Junier. 


Certificate. 


Americas. 3s. 6d. each. 
LYDE'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES of British 
Isles, Europe, Asia, N. America and S. 
America. 3s. 6d. each. 
THE ROUND WORLD (Fairgrieve). 28. 6d. 
REYNOLDS’ JUNIOR REGIONAL  GEO- 
GRAPHIES of British Isles, Europe and the a 
Mediterranean, Asia, and The Americas. 9 
3s. 6d. each. § 
LYDE'S JUNIOR GEOGRAPHIES of British =» 
Isles, iv a; Europe, iv b; a, v b; and 
The Americas, v c. 3s. each. 
History: SUMMARY OF ENGLISH 
(Frazer). $9 
I.AND (Hasluck). 3s. 6d. i 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS s£ 
(Keatinge and Fraser). i 
n 2 parts. 3s. 6d. cach. 
ENGLISI HISTORY FROM ORIGINAL 
SOURCES. 9 vols. 3e. 6d. each. 


INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND (Hasluck). 3e. 6d 


FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCALS. 
English: MANUAL OF ESSAY WRITING (Fowler). 


Junier. 


3s. 
"OLD MORTALITY" (Scott). With Intro., 
Notes, etc., by A. T. Flux. 3s. 6d. 
FIRST COURSE OF ESSAY WRITING 


School 
Certificate. 


(Fowler). Is. . 
“MARMION.” With Notes, ete, hy M. W. | $ 
Mackenzie. . 6d. € 
"LEGEND OF MONTROSE.” | With Note, | 3 
etc.. by A. T. Flux. 3s. 6d. 
Geography: OUTLINES or PHYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY (Barnard). 3s. 6d. 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD 


Tyan 68. 6d. 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. 
(Reynolds). 78. 6d. 
THE ROUND WORLD (Fairgrieve). 2s. 6d. 
REYNOLDS’ JUNIOR REGIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHIES of the British Isles, Europe, 
Asia, and The Americas. 3s. 6d. each, 
LYDE’S JUNIOR GEOGRAPHIES of the 
British Isles, iv a; Europe, iv b: Asia, v b: 
and The Americas, v c. 


SUMMARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
(Frazer). 28. 6d. i 
& 


Sebes 
Certificate. 


Junier. 


HISTORY 
25. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY OF a 


History : 


INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND (Hasluck). 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS 
(Keatinge and Fraser). 68. 

In 2 parts. 3s. 6d. each | 
ENGLIS HISTORY FROM ORIGINAL VAN 
SOURCES. 9 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND (Hasluck). 3s. 6d. 
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get a unifving survey of the disparate elements of educational 
theory is all to the good. Perhaps the text contains too many 
references to snap-shots to be altogether artistic, but the figure 
must be admitted to be temptingly illuminative, and in this book 
at least Dr. Wheeler is on her trial rather as an expositor than as 
a literary artist. The book is of a workable size, and is altogether 
a very valuable addition to the literature of our subject. 
J. A. 


Gob's WONDERLAND: A CHRISTMAS MasouE. (Longmans, 


Green and Co. Is. 6d.) 


This is a practicable enough little Masque, and should be easily 
acted if the careful instructions are followed ; as it deals with the 
Nativity and the adoration by shepherds, magi, children and angels, 
it is obvious that the utmost reverence will be required in carrving 
it out. Cowley carols are interspersed and the (rather over-long) 
speeches are ingeniously concocted of passages from Scripture 
woven together. No doubt in some districts this Masque might 
be profitably given; wherever, in fact, the conditions of the 
populace approximated more or less closely to those of the Middle 
Ages, as in heathen countries, or wherever the standard of know- 
ledge is low, for it presents the different episodes clearly and no 
doubt very effectively from a pictorial point of view. 


English. 
WAYFARINGS IN BOOKLAND. No. IV, By Moorland Ways. 
(Oliver and Boyd. 2s. 6d.) 


This series of reading books reminds us of the excellent readers 
published some years ago by Messrs. Dent, and known as 
the Temple Literary Readers. The present volumes are very 
similar in style and arrangement, though the aids to good 
reading which are added at the end of the book do not seem so 
valuable as Mr. Burrell's reading drill, which was included in 
the text in the Temple series. P. M.G. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: edited by E. V. Downs. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 4s. 6d.) 


This ts one of a number of volumes known as the New Teaching 
Series. . 

Unlike the general run of manuals of English literature this 
book is not so much concerned with the history of hterature 
or with the lives and works of the great masters, but deals 
rather with the author's craft. 

Jt is designed to help the pupil to some appreciation of form 
and to some power of critical analysis, and its main purpose is 
to get the student to '' do " something rather than merely to 
'" learn " something. To this end each chapter is supplemented 
by a carefully chosen series of questions and exercises. 

His knowledge of English literature the pupil is left to get at 
first hand, but his appreciation of the form and his sense of 
style cannot but be greatly helped by a careful study of Mr. 
Downs' admirable book. 

The book has, we believe, already established itself in many 
schools, and the present edition is sure of a cordial welcome. 

P. M. G. 


ENGLISH VERSE, OLD AND NEW: edited by G. C. F. Mead and 
Rupert C. Clift. (Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d.) 

Two things strike us about this anthology. First, that while 
making use of the vast wealth of English poetry, from Marlowe 
onwards, the compilers have managed to include a large number 
of selections from modern poets; and, secondly, they have 
ignored the chronological arrangement usually followed in 
anthologies and have chosen to group the selcetions according 
to the nature of their appeal. 

The inclusion of so much modern poetry is due, so thc compilers 
tell us in their brief introduction, to their belief that the best 
way of stimulating an interest in poetry is to show that it is a 
thing of life and power in our own day. And the order of 
time has been disregarded in thc arrangement of the selections 
“on the grounds that a perception of the common element in 
English poetry is of greater value than a knowledge of its chrono- 
logical sequence.’’ 

But the arrangement followed by the compilers has a further 
value in enabling the reader to compare the tieatment of a 
subject at different periods of our literature. 

Altogether it is a most interesting anthology, which we feel 
sure will very soon have a large number of friends. 

P. M. G. 


History. 


A SHORT History oF SocIAL LiFe IN ENGLAND : by M. B. Synge. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 4s. 6d. net.) 


This little book aims at a wide circulation for it '' is dedicated 
to all English-speaking peoples." It is written with the vivacity 
to which we are accustomed in Miss Synge, and the dozen or 
more illustrations are well selected. But the book lacks grip, as 
indeed, do most of the attempts to rewrite history in terms of 
social life. As an example let us take Chapter XVIII, © After 
the Revolution, 1689-1702." The topics of this chapter include 
funerals, the education of boys and girls, Bath and Tunbridge 
Wells. There is no reason why these topics should not be 
attached to XVII, XIX or XX. The fact is nobody yet knows 
how to make social history into a reasoned course of study. Such 
books are either books of historical economics disguised under the 
term “ Social," or they contain the miscellaneous items about 
manners and customs which Miss Synge has tied together so 
charmingly in these thirty short chapters. Only she should not 
call her book '' history." 


THE NarioNAL History oF FRANCE: The Middle Ages: by 
Fr. Funck-Brentano: translated from the French by 
Elizabeth O'Neill, M.A. (556 pp., Index. Heinemann. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


It is with some bewilderment, much delight, and a little envy 
that one notes how large a number of French writers possess a 
style that is simple, clear, and effective. Not so many of our own 
prose writers, certainly, are writers of prose, in any but the 
Jourdain sense. In the matter of poetry, English literature need 
not fear comparison with any literature in the world; but 
certainly we do not seem to possess France's proportion of 
prosateurs. And this quality of clear simplicity, moreover, 
carries over to some effect even in translation; as it does here. 
Miss O'Neill's pages do not remind us that the book is translated. 
Her rendering is close enough to take over bodily the use of the 
“ historic present," to thé clear gain of the narrative; and a 
great deal of the personal clement in the style comes across the 
Channel. 


This volume is one of a series of six, from the pen of the editor 
of the series; and perhaps further volumes will be added. It 
offers the story of France from the ante-feudal time of confusion 
to the time of Louis XI-—“ A Modern King." And it is told 
quickly, crisply, with endless little quotations woven in to tell 
the story (not merely to illustrate it), with thumb-nail sketches, 
etymologies, word pictures. It embodies, of course, the Brentano 
view of France, and of social-historical reactions. We see the 
feudal system arising from its type and origin, the family. We 
are reminded of the “ family ” idea which the system embodied 
almost excessively. The serfs appear as members of the feudal 
“family " almost more than they appear as serfs. And the king 
appears, in due development, "as a father to his children." 
The feudal lords do not rid themselves of a monarch when an 
opportunity offers because the king was a necessity, ''the 
keystone of the pile." The picture tends to become Panglossian. 


But, with that, there is also a thoroughly French directness. 
“Our " William I is described as “a big, surly fellow, with a 
large stomach and a bald head ; his face was red and puffy, with 
little round cyes, like gimlets." In the naval wars of Edward I 
and Philip the Fair, both sides “ were proud of hanging at their 
mastheads the seamen of the other side." And “ on another 
occasion "" we read, " the French or English set the boats adrift 
after having previously cut off the hands and feet of the whole 
crew."  Philip's daughter married Edward II of England. She 
gave two purses of gold to certain ladies, and, afterwards, surprised 
to see those purses hanging at the belts of two young knights, 
“ Philip caused the two (they were brothers) to be flayed alive, 
and their corpses dragged about the streets.” 


This manner of treatment, broad, vigorous, and often sweeping 
has of course, its defects, as every manner has. Thus, in an excel- 
lent explanation of the phenomenon of persecution, it is said 
that “ persecutions have been carried out in the name of every 
religious idea." We think that is untrue of the Quakers; and 
the record of Buddhism, the oldest and most widely-spread of 
the great religions of to-day, is remarkably free from persecution. 


But small things, like large, are relative. Whatever else is 
said, it is but fair to say that whoever can enjoy reading history 
at all will enjoy this book. R. J. 


(Continued on page 124.) 
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In your spare time— | CAMBRIDGE 


qualify to teach | UNIVERSITY PRESS 
commercial subjects. MM 
| 


Memorandum on the Teaching of 


You can do this at home by 


interested. of your present knowledge. 


WRITE « s 
TO-DAY. Home Study," a booklet 


School edition, 3s 6d. Library edition, 5s net. 


means of Pitman's Postal | English. Issued by the Incorporated Association 
C Y k | of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. Crown 8vo. 
Write for ‘Home ourses. ou may take one 2s 6d net. 
Study' and state subject or a grouped course, : : : : 
UP UN and commence from the stage Stories of the Victorian Writers. By 
which you are | Mrs. HuGH WALKER. With 8 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
| 


ae Lamb: Miscellaneous Essays. Edited 
containing full synopses of the | by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A., F.S.A. Fcap 8vo. 6s. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


eighty courses available, will Pitt Press Series. 


be sent free to any teacher. || Lamb: The Adventures of Ulysses. 


Edited by E. A. GARDNER, Litt.D. With 13 illustrations 
and a map. Fcap 8vo. 4s. 


* 


| Chaucer : The Prioress's Tale and the Tale of Sir 
Thopas. Edited by Miss L. WiNsTANLEY, M.A. With 


BUSINESS SECRETARIAL AND ACCOUNTANCY TRAINING 


«i D 


Wer introductions and notes. Fcap 8vo. 3s 6d. Pitt Press 
206, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. || Seriss- 
Principal: Dr. R. W. HoLtAND, O.B.E, M.A., M.Sc, LL.D. | || Annotated Renderings of 100 Passages 


selected from ' A Manual of French Composition." By 
| R. L. GRAEME RITCHIE, D.Litt., and JAMES M. MOORE, 
| M.A. Demy 8vo. IOs. 


= EXAMINATION PAPER Supplement to ** A Manual of French 


i$ USED BY TR Com position.”’ By R. L. GRAEME RITCHIE, 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. D.Litt., and James M. Moore, M.A. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


In strict accordance with the College uirements. Ruled both sides. . 
Packedia Rams o 4U Sheets. yer Ran! de. M Ecclesiastes. inthe Revised Version. Edited by 
960 A. LUKYN WiLLIiAMs, D.D. New Edition. With intro- 


8s. 6d. 
duction and notes. Fcap 8vo. 6s. Cambridge Bible 
for Schools. 


| 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. | 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Junior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Preliminary, 3 Books 1/10. 
Music Paper, 2/6 100 Sheets. | 
REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. . ee 
fd 
F. W. SHELBOURNE & Co., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, | | || Experimental Electricity and Magne 

Telephone: Chancery 7690. 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. BM. | tiSm. (Part III of Experimental Science.) By 

| S. E. Brown, M.A., B.Sc, Head Master of Liverpool 

| Collegiate School. With 193 figures. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Sound : an elementary text-book for schools and 
A LONDON colleges. By J. W. Capstick, M.A. Second edition, 


R E S I D E N T I A L C L U B | with an additional chapter on the application of Acoustical 
| Principles to Military Purposes. With 122 text-figures 
BUR Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. Cambridge Physical Series. 
Public School, Service, Professional & Business Men. 
300 Bedrooms and Bed-Sitting Rooms ; Central Heating ; Plane Tr igonometr y for Secondar y 


Constant Hot Water ; Good Valeting ; Club Lounges; Card Schools. By C. Davison, Sc.D. Crown 8vo. 

Room; Billiard Room; Silence Room ; Gymnasium and 6s 6d. 

Sports Room. Exceptionally good cooking. For particulars, 

and forms of application for Town, Country and Overseas | Maps and Survey. De ceni Rn Hae 
membership, write to the Secretary, C.B.E., M. VA, E.R.S., Secretary to the Royal Geographical 


CONNAUGHT CLUB , Society. Second edition. With 26 plates. Demy 8vo. 


75, Seymour Street, Marble Arch, London, W.2. 12s 6d net. 
Telephone: Paddington 1228. 


I the allotment of Bedrooms for temporary usc is sufficient to 
cover all probable requirements, prospective Members needing morc per- 
manent accommodation are advised to indicate their wishes, either when Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
applying for Membership, or as soon after as convenient, as the number of . 
Bedrooms available for more permanent use is now largely dependent upon C E Clay, IV] anacer 
. e > 


the movement of present occupants. 
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Music. 


SIMPLE DANCES FOR TINY CHILDREN: by Louisa S. Potter, 
L.L.A. (J. Saville and Co. 3s. net.) 

This volume contains simple and tuneful music with a well 
marked rhythm, and accompanying instructions very clearly set 
out for ten dances for voung children. We can heartily recom- 
mend it to all teachers of dancing as a natural and pleasant way 
of giving a juvenile class an idea of time. 


PixirE Pipes: Words by Margaret F. Ackley ; Music by Grace 
Lambert. (J. Saville and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

As the title indicates, Pixie Pipes is a series of songs and music 
about fairies and fairyland. It will delight all music lovers who 
seek attractive and suitable work that they can enjoy with their 
own or their friends’ children. 


Chemistry. 


ELEMENTARY ORGANIC CHEMISTRY : by W. H. Barrett, M.A. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1922. 256 pp. 4s. 6d. net.) 
This book has been written to meet the need of candidates for 
scholarships at the Universities. Many teachers, not to mention 
scholars, have wanted such a book, since the ordinarv text books 
of organic chemistry are more suitable for the university student 
rather than for the scholars in schools for whom this book is 
intended. The author has made the subject interesting and 
attained his object in a very satisfactory manner. It may be 
suggested that in future editions the nomenclature of the Chemical 
Society should be used, e.g., " estimation ” for * determination,” 
radicle ” for " radical," etc. It is difficult to understand why 
it should be necessary to explain the method of calculating the 
empirical formula from the results of analysis ; surely the scholar 
should have learned such an elementary thing before he comes 
to the study of organic chemistry ; if he has not, there has been 
something radically wrong with the teaching. Doubts may also 
be raised as to the wisdom of including in a book of this standard 
complicated svntheses such as those given in the last chapter. 


S 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY : A TEXT-B00K FOR SCHOOLS : by E. J. 
Holmyard, B.A. (Edward Arnold and Co. 1922. x 4-558 


pp. 6s. 6d. net.) 

The author describes the present book as an attempt to present 
to students of the School and Higher Certificate standards a 
logical course of chemistry which shall acquaint them = with 
modern ideas and give them an insight into the problems, 
methods and achievements of science. It is divided into two 
sections, the first section dealing with general theory and the 
second with the elements and their compounds. Of the two 
sections the first is undoubtedly the better, the author presenting 
the subject in an attractive manner and in such a wav that the 
scholar (or student) will undoubtedly have his reasoning faculties 
developed. In some few cases the description is too condensed, 
as, for example, when dealing with Andrews’ experiments with 
carbon dioxide. In other cases the statements made are not 
qualified ; e.g., it js not pointed out to the student that the laws 
given for osmotic pressure hold only for dilute solutions. 

The second section of the book is very unequal in character, 
although, in general, it is satisfactory. On p. 288 the author 
writes: " Remember that in science looseness of expression. is 
a serious fault," but he does not practice all that is implied bv 
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his preaching, as the latter would also cover the inexact state- 
ment of facts. For example :— In. different places ditferent 
equations are given for the hydrolysis of sodium carbonate. On 
p. 493 two of the equations given do not add up. It is stated that 
the hvdrogen and oxvgen during the electrolvtic manufacture 
of sodium from sodium hydroxide are valuable by-products and 
collected ; also that sodium is chiefly prepared by the electrolysis 
of fused sodium chloride. The crystals separating from a hot 
solution of sodium carbonate are stated to be the decahydrate 
instead of the omnohydrate. The complex ammine of silver 
chloride (in solution) is given as 2AgCI, 3NH,, instead of 
AgUNH4),Cl and K,Mn,O, is still. written. instead of IKMnO,. 
In describing Brinn's process the oxygen is said to be given oft 
" on further heating " without indicating that a higher tempera- 
ture is meant. Ultramarine is used ‘to make clothes look 
white," and no explanation is given as to whv the addition of 
a blue substance whitens the clothes. 


It is dithcult to sce why the names of some investigators are 
mentioned and not those of others, and in some cases a false 
impression of being up-to-date is given bv references to original 
literature; for example, when dealing with the passivitv of iron 
a reference is given to Heathcote's paper in 1907, as if that were 
the latest work on the subject, and in the references to the 
rusting of iron the name of Newton-Friend is not mentioned. 
In a book of this character it is a dangerous practice to indulge 
in scotting (p. 458), whereby the student will gather the false idea 
that many chemists endeavour to find a complicated explanation 
for a reaction. T3 8 d^ 


TOO LATE SOR. CEASSIRICATION: 


UNIVERSITY OF LON 


BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. 


Two Entranee Exhibitions of the value of £40 a year, cach tenable for not less 
than three years nor more than five, at the Bartlett School of Architecture of the 
University of London will be awarded in June next. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Universitv College 
London (Gower Street, W.C. 1.). 


—— 


DON. 


-— — = - = "IM ——— —— —— — 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


FOLKESTONE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, 
August 4th to September 1st, 1923. 


SPECIAL COURSES : 
1.-—Craft work and practical activities throughout the sehool curriculum ; (a) 
for young children; (b) for older pupils; with general lectures ou crgaftas- 
manship and principles of design, and demonstrations by means of selected 
examples. 
2.-—General Art and Craft Course, including Drawing. 
3. -Specialised Junior and Senior Handicraft courses in wood, metal, con- 
structive and decorative needlework, ctc. 
4. - Phvsical Training, including dancing and organised games, 
8.-—A short course in Drama and play-production. 
Full particulars as to fees, accommodation, ete may be obtained from the 
undersigned, who will also supply forms of application for admission. 
SALTER DAVIES, 


Springfield, E. 
Director of Education. 


Maidstone. 


LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Names of Associations are inserted in this list at a special rate. 


Particulars 


may be obtained [rom the Advertisement Manager of “The Educational Times.’ 


Agency, Joint Scholastic, Ltd.—Kegistrar: Mr. 
E. A. Virgo, 9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 

Agency for Women Teachers, Joint.—texistrar : 
Miss A. M. Fountain, Oakley House, 14-18, Blooins- 


S.W. 1. 
bury Street, W.C. 1. | 
| 


2, Bloomsbury 


Art Masters, National Society of.— Secretary: 
Mr. A. Shuttleworth, 29, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Associated Board of the R.A.M. and the R.C.M. 
Secretary : James Muir, 14 and 15, Bedford Square, 
W.C. 1. 

Auto- Education Institute.— 93, Gt. Russell Stieet, 
W.C. l. Directress, Dr. Jessie White. 


British Association for Physical Training (In- 
corporated).—Secretary : T. Williams, 25, Chalcroft 
Road, Lee, S.E. 13. 


Hon. Secretary : 
Didsbury, Manchester. 


Morris, B.A. 


Church Education Corporation.—Secretary : Mr. 
Charles C. Osborne, 34, Denison House, Westminster, 


College of Preceptors.-—Secretary : Mr. G. Chalmers, 
quare, W.C. 1. 


Daicroze School of Eurh 
Ingham, 23, Store Street, W.C. 1. 


Dalcroze Society of Great Britain and Ireland. — 
Mrs. Eckhard, Broome House, 


Education Guild of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C.—Secretary: Miss G. 


English Folk Dance Society .—Secretary : 7, Sicilian 
ouse, Sicilian Avenue, W.C. 1. 


Froebel Educational institute.—Secretary : Mr. 
Arthur G. Symonds, M.A., Colet Cardens, West 
Kensington, W. 14. 


Guildhall School of Music.--Secretary: Mr. H. 
Saxe Wyndham, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4. 


Musicians, Incorporated Society of.—Secretary : 
| Mr. H. Chadteld, 19, Berners Street, W. 1. 


Teachers Registration Council.—Secretarv: Mr. 
Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
(Letters to be addressed '' Tbe Secretary.’’) 

Training School for Music Teachers.—-Secretary : 
Mr. Edgar B. Wilson, 73, High Stieet, Marylebone, 
W.L 

Trinity College of Music.—Secretary : Mr. C. N. H. 
Rodwell, Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


cs.— Secretary : P. 
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PITMAN'S SHORTHAND 


Again Triumphant. 


At the Speed Contest arranged by the New York State Shorthand Reporters’ 
Convention held in December, 1922—open to writers of all Systems of Shorthand—- 


ALL THE HONOURS WERE AGAIN WON BY PITMAN WRITERS. 


A Wonderful Nathan Behrin (five times National Shorthand Champion) wrote 
Pitman’s Shorthand at 350 words a minute for two consecutive 


Achievement. minutes with only two errors. 


Details of this remarkable feat are given in “ Pitman’s Journal,” a copy of which 
will be sent post free on application (mentioning the EDUCATIONAL TIMES), to— 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD. 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


^; PROFITABLE ' 
^! Home STUDY | MASONS SCRIPTURE MANUALS 


W. T. MASON, M.A., Sid. Suss. Coll., Cambridge 


During the next few years expanding trade activities will un- 
doubtedly bring an ever increasing demand for men to fill responsible 


executive and commercial teaching posts. The appointments will In these Manuals each chapter and verse of the Bible 


made in "avour of mes posesie a broad general knowledae of has been taken in order, and Questions similar to those 
commerce ready is the time to put your capabilities : : ` : 
beyond question by securing the B COM. DEGREE OF LONDON set id Ed e ta and pie eres C QNA 
UNIVERSITY. Write a post-card to-day for a Presentation Copy carefully selected 1n every chapter, toget er with numerous 
of the BOOK OF THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, which Explanatory Notes collated from various commentaries. 
explains exactly how you can fill in the long winter evenings with After each question the answer is either given in full. or 
profitable study under the guidance of the most highly qualified tutorial h b f th : i hich i d 
staff in the United Kingdom. The Book embodies a clear and concise the number of the verse or verses 1n which it occurs. 


guide to the LONDON MATRIC. AND B.COM. examinations. 
The College coaching fees are exceedingly moderate, and are payable 
by small instalments, if desired, 


The following Manuals are already published :— 


Send a post-card now to The Secretary, Oe, uocari er Edition 
9, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, The Four Gospels .. px each 


Dept. 378. ST. ALBANS. The Acts of the Apostles .. 
Genesis and Exodus 


Joshua and Juoges. 
Samuel I .. à 
Samuel II 
Kings I .. 
I CANNOT OFFER ANY Kings II . T T 
Jeremiah  .. 
DISCOUNT Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and Haggai 
ON NEW BOOKS Corinthians lI . 
The Church Catechism "m 
Morning and Evening Services and Litany 
BUT I CAN OFFER YOU A PROMPT SERVICE FOR ANY A Catechism on the Ten Commandments, with one 


hundred Practical Questions specially adapted for 
BOOKS YOU MAY RE ; w AN : Rad p : : 
YOU MAY REQUIRE. NEW OR SECOND HAND. Children of all Religious Denominations. Price 4d. 


Euclid (Book I) made easy for Young Beginners. Price Is. 


cococoocoocc-orÓÉenu 
2.40 00 0w(0oo0o000wvoo0 cV 


MR. JOHN DAVIS (Smeer to. |OMAS LAURIE) 
13, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


JAMES GALT & CO., MANCHESTER. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LONDON. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNwIN, LTD. 

Some Applications of Psycho-Analysis: by Dr. Oskar Pfister. 
16s. net. 

History and Progress and other Essays and Addresses: by 
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OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 


(Lare THe TEACHERS’ GUILD). 
Established 1884. 


President (1923) : 


Tug Richt Hon. Lorp Gonzrr, C.B.E., 
M.C. 


OBJEcTs.—To promote Co-operation and 
facilitate Interchange of Opinion 
among all persons interested in the 
Study and Practice of Education. 


The Guild offers to all members the use 
of a Social Club where Educational Papers 
may be seen and Meals obtained. Bed- 
room accommodation is also available for 
limited periods. Lectures and Conferences 
are held regularly throughout the year. 


Subscription to the Guild ros. per 
annum (minimum) or a Life Member- 
ship Fee of fro. Entrance Fee, Ios. 


For Forms and further particulars 
apply to 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
9 and ro, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 
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THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORNS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LoNDboN, W.C. 1. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
lave passed an examination satisfactory 


to the Council, are eligible for membership | 


of the College. 

Particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 

DIPLOMAS. 

The revised regulations for the A.C.P. 
and L.C.P. Examinations and for admis- 
sion to the F.C.P. Diploma are now ready, 
and may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
Medical, Dental, Veterinary and Pharma- 


ceutical Students are held in March, June, | 


September and. December. 


FOLK SCHOOLS 
IN 
FINLAND. 


Anibversity 
Correspondence College. 


FOUNDED 1887. 


PRINCIPAL : WILLLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., 
D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.AS. 


From the foundation of the College in 
1887 to the end of 1914 22,472 U.C.C. 
Students passed London University Ex- 
aminations, averaging over 1,000 annually 
during the nine years 1906-14. The 
number of successes was naturally much 
smaller during the War, after which it 
again increased, the figures for the years 
1920, 1921, and 1922 respectively being 
1,007, 1,357, aud 1,434. 


COMPLETE PROSPECTUS 


giving particulars of Courses of Preparation for Loudon 

University Matriculation and the Examinations. in 

Arts, Science, Commerce, Economies, Engzinecring, 
Laws, ete., post free from the SECRETARY, 


No. 15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Written Examinations held in March and November 
at all Centres. In practical Subjects in March—April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Eutries for the November— December Examinations 
close Wednesday October 17th, 1923. 

" SCHOOL” EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., March — April, June — July, and October — 
November, Entries for the June—July Examina- 
ao close Wednesday, May gth (Irish Entries, May 
2nd), 1923. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at 
certain fixed centres in March—April, June—July, 
and October—November each year. See Elocution 
Syllabus. 

Examination in Pianoforte Accompaniment is now 
offered. 

Examination Music and Scales for Pianoforte and 
for Violin, and past Written Papers, are published 
officially by the Board, and can be obtained from the 
Centra! Office or through any Music Seller. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for 2 or 3 years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, entry forms, 
and any further information will be sent post free on 
application to—JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 

14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE 


INCORPORATED 
SOCIETY 


OF 


MUSICIANS. 


President : 
A. H. Mann, M.A., D.Mus., F.R.A.M. 


THE AIM OF THE LS.M. 
is to aid musical progress by bringing together all 
professional musicians who desire to see the status 
of their work improved, and wish to establish safe- 
guards against the practice and teaching of music 
by unqualified persons. 

Legal and professional advice are available fo: 
members. 

The importance of the Society’s objects may be 
measured by the dithculty which confronts those 
members of the public who desire a musical training 
for themselves or their children, but are often misled 
by spurious diplomas with high-sounding titles. The 
Society seeks to establish a recognised standard and 
to ensure that competent teachers shall not suffer 
disparagement. 

All qualified musicians are invited to apply for 
membership to—The Secretary, 19, Berners Street 
London, W. 1. 
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NORMAL 


Normal Corr. College. 
(FouwpzD 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A and L.C.P. brane MUR: 

eo tors. a ation. 
Profesional Prelim. Degree Examination. 
Froebel. ; Hygiene. 
L.L.A. Languages. 
Pupil Teachers. Music. 
Preliminary Certif. Science and Art 

i Other Qualif 


Certificate. 
Oxford & Camb. Locals. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 80 pages. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
FREE. receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


Lorpsuip Lane, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
29, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— l 


HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 

| TEACHERS’ QUILD. 
ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


RzoiSTRAR : Mr. E. A. Virco. 


The ect of this is to render assistance 
at a E onn 10 Masters seeking appoint- 
ments. The fees are therefore 


lowest id. 
c i 
Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 


p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


€—— 


JOINT AGENOY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


Oakey Houser, 
14, 16, and 18, BLoomspury STREET, Lonpon, W.C.1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Education Guild, College of 
tors, Head Mistresses’ Association 
tion of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


THIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 


without cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 

No Registration Fees are to members of 
the aoao Associations, and Commissions are 
redu 


Hours for Interviews : 


11-30 a.m. to | p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to | p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When Deb special appointments should be 
arrang 
REGISTRAR: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


POST VACANT. 


WANTED, beginning of September, Diocesan School, 
S. Michael's, Vernon, B.C., Canada, Young, Qualified, 
Games and Gymnastics Mistress, who would also 
help in teaching Juniors up to 10.—Apply Miss Tuckey, 
34, Warrington Crescent, London, W. 9. i 


UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA 


(Switzerland) « 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR STUDENTS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 


JULY 16 to SEPTEMBER 1, 1923. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Classical and Modern literature. Literary analysis 
of selected ges. Phonetics and Pronunciation. 
Practical Work in small groups. 
Phonetics, Vocabulary, Conversation, Grammar, 
Dictation, Translation, Compositions. Private 
Classes for beginners. 


CURRENT INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS.— 
Subject matter of lecture courses : 


(a) The present Political and Economic 
Conditions of the States of Europe, 
America, and the Near East. Set forth 
by University Professors and other qualified 
representatives from these countries. 


(b) Organised International Co-operation in 
the Political and Social Field. A study of 
the projects and achievements of the Inter- 
national organisations having their head- 
quarters at Geneva, particularly the "League 
of Nations," the International Labour Office, 
and the Red Cross. 

Switzerland and its Institutions. 

Round table conferences will follow some of 
the lectures, thus giving opportunity for 
discussion and questions. Members of the 
Summer School will be able to secure tickets 
of Admission to the Fourth ly 
of the League of Nations. 


BOTANY for advanced students. Laboratory and 
Field Work in the Grand St. Bernard region. 
For particulars, address to: Pror. R. CHopar, 
University of Geneva. 


GEOLOGY for advanced students. Field Geology and 
Mountain Climbing in the Alps. For particulars. 
address to: Pror. L. CorrEr, University of 
Geneva. 


EXCURSIONS every Saturday: On the Lake of 
Geneva to Chamonix and Zermatt. 


SPORTS.— Bathing, rowing, tennis, etc. 


FEES.—French Course (six weeks), including practical 
exercises, Fr. 120. Lectures on International 
Problems, Fr. 60. Geology (one month), Fr. 200. 
Botany (one month), Fr. 120. 


BOARD AND ACCOMMODATION in pnvate 
families and in pensions where only French is 
spoken from Fr. 7 per day and upwards. 


For particulars, apply to THE SECRETARY, UNIVERSITY 
oF GENEVA Switzerland), or to the Economic 
Division OF THE Swiss LEGATION, LONDON, 
32, Queen Anne Street. 


(c) 


During the whole of the Academic year there is a 
complete course of French, especially arranged for 
foreigners, given at the ** Seminaire de Francais 
Moderne "' of the University. Students of both sexes 
who wish to learn French thoroughly may obtain there 
a '' Certificat d'aptitude à l'enseignement français.” 


CONFERENCE OF 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS, 
1923. 


The full Official Report of the Conference held last 
January is now ready for issue. 


Persons who have not yet ordered a copy but wish 
to have one should send a cheque or postal order for 
ss. 6d. to the Conference Hon. Treasurer, 9, Brunswick 
Square, W.C. 1. 


index to the Educational Times, 
1922. 


Readers who desire a copy of the Index to the 
EpucaTIONAL Times for 1922 should apply to the 
Publishers as soon as possible. 
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ALEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.6., F.6.8., 


Universtry Tutor, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 

Head of the Chemical ent, City of London 

College, Member of the cil of the College of 
Preceptors 


prepares Students for 
J MATRICULATION, 


PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 


| DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 


| 
! 31 years’ unbroken record of over 3,000 successes 


Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
| PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
| Write fully to the PRINCIPAL, or call personally, at 


THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
i Vernon House, 


| Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS. 


Brass, Bronze, Copper, Stone and Wood. 
SEND FoR Book 29. 
Chalienge Shields of exclusive design in Copper, 
Brass and Silver. 
Design and craftsmanship of the highest order. 
F. OSBORNE & Co., Ltd.,27, Eastcastle Street, 
London, W.1. 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 
| L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 

and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 

| strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford 

Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol 


, 
9 


| Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Ded Liverpool, London, 
Man ter, Middlesbrough, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


SECOND-HAND. 
State wants— 
GALLOWAY & PORTER 
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The ‘* Qualified " Teacher. 
Answering Mr. Percy Harris, in the House of Commons, 
the President of the Board of Education stated that the 
new "infants' assistants" employed by the London 
Education Authority are not to be classed with the 
"supplementary teacher" who is employed in rural 
areas. The latter have had no training in teaching, but 
the former have gone through a process of rapid 
incubation lasting for three months. Asked whether 
this intensive preparation really turned these women 
into qualified teachers, the President replied that he was 
sue that a great education authority would never 
employ unqualified persons. Àn attempt to elicit some 
definition of the term "qualifications" was suppressed 
by the Speaker, who said that this topic was a matter 
for debate. The episode is interesting, since it has long 
been believed that in State elementary schools at any 
rate the term "qualified teacher" was synonymous 
with “ certificated teacher,” since none but a certificated 
teacher is permitted to take charge of any school larger 
than the smallest rural school. Technically speaking, 
the Headmaster of Eton College is not qualified to be 
Headmaster of the Windsor British School, though he 
might be employed there as an uncertificated teacher. 


The Matter for Debate. 


The fact is that our administrative arrangements 
have fallen behind. We ought to accept the Speaker's 
ruling and begin to discuss the meaning of the term 
“ qualified teacher." This is mainly a matter for teachers 
themselves, and in the Teachers Council we have the 
representative body which is empowered by law to form 
a decision. Those whose names are placed on the 
Official Register of Teachers have satisfied the require- 
ments laid down by their own professional body, and 
they alone should be regarded as qualified teachers. 
This is not tosay that every individual is tobe regarded 
as competent to fill every post. The appointing body 
will make its own demands, and it is unlikely that 
the University of Oxford will choose a handicraft 
teacher as Professor of Greek, although the handi- 
craft teacher may be registered. What is important 
is that the Professor of Greek should be chosen from 


the body of Registered Teachers. Similarly the 
Board of Education might require that headships 
of schools should be given only to Registered 


Teachers holding specified qualifications. No professional 
register can give a warranty of all-round competence to 
individuals. All that it can do is to maintain a standard 
of general fitness and to exclude the unqualified from 
responsible positions. 


COMMENTS. 


Teachers and Instructors. 

On social and educational grounds it is not to be 
desired that the training of the young should become 
the sole prerogative of a rigidly close profession. As 
the qualified medical man finds it useful to have nurses 
and dressers to help -him in his work, so the teacher 
may find it useful to have the aid of persons who have 
useful qualities even if they lack technical qualifications. 
Such persons, however, should not be called teachers 
They might be described as instructors, and their work 
should be carried on under the supervision of teachers. 
Such instructors should be encouraged to become fully 
qualified, and their number should not exceed an agreed 
ratio to that of the teachers employed. At present we 
have some 36,000 “ uncertificated teachers " working 
in our public clementary schools, and a further 13,000 
"supplementary teachers." Any of these may be 
attempting to do work of precisely the same kind as 
that which is expected from certificated teachers, save 
that they cannot hold headships of schools. They are 
comparatively cheap, and this fact leads to their being 
employed in large numbers by parsimonious authorities, 
to whom a cheap teacher is always a good teacher. It 
is strange that the Board of Education should petmit 
and even encourage such widespread disparagement of 
their own carefully nurtured product—the certificated 
teacher. 


A Committee on Training. 


The President has announced the establishment of a 
Departmental Committee on the Training of Teachers. 
It is understood that the terms cf reference will invite 
special consideration of the cost of training and also of 
the possibility of making use of secondary schools and 
universities to furnish the groundwork of academic 
knowledge. So far as these points are concerned, the 
Committee will not deal with the training of teachers 
as such. What is needed is a careful investigation of the 
method by which teachers are to learn how to teach. 
Probably no system of training can do more than help 
the beginners to learn how to make themselves into 
teachers. Much harm has been done by the unwarranted 
assumption that the “ trained teacher ” is from the start 
a more skilful and efficient practitioner than any 
‘untrained teacher," however experienced. The benefit 
which comes from pursuing a well-arranged course of 
study of principles and methods and from wisely-directed 
practice is that it saves the teacher from becoming a 
mere imitator, gives him a standard of performance and 
a trained judgment in regard to systems and methods, 
makes him more adaptable in his own work and helps 
greatly to make that work interesting. Probably the 
best training college is a well-equipped school, with a 
special staff, all of whom are well-qualified to act as 
teachers of '' method.” D: 
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Women at Cambridge. 

Somewhat grudgingly the University of Cambridge 
has agreed to give a measure of recognition to its women 
students. They are to have titular degrees when they 
have earned them, but they may not carn them by the 
comparatively easy route of the poll degree. They must 
take examinations for honours. They may attend 
University lectures and use the University laboratorics, 
but this merely confirms the practice which has existed 
for many years. They may not take any part in public 
teaching at the University, and they arc excluded from 
any share in the management of University affairs. 
They are not to be described officially as graduates or 
undergraduates, but are merely “ members of the 
Women's Colleges." Their numbers are to be limited 
to five hundred. Thus does the Cambridge man’s shyness 
in the presence of women express itself. Almost every 
other University in the world has found it possible to 
survive the frank recognition of women as students 
graduates, teachers, and administrators. The State 
permits women who have passed degree examinations 
at Cambridge, as elsewhere, to take pait in electing a 
University representative to the House of Commons, but 
the University itself is too timid to permit them to help 
in the ordering of its domestic matters. Before long 
this shyness will be overcome, and Cambridge will fall 
into line with other Universities. 


Married Women Teachers. 


The Education Committee of the London County 
Council has decided that all women teachers henceforth 
appointed in its area shall resign their posts on marriage. 
In effect this means the gradual elimination of the 
marricd woman from the schools of London, although 
it is promised that widows and the wives of husbands 
who cannot maintain a home shall not suffer exclusion. 
It is difficult to understand why a public body which 
is created to administer education should feel itself 
qualified to handle a big social problem which is entirely 
outside its province. It has not been alleged that marriage 
makes women less efficient as teachers, or that the 
children suffer from their presence in the classrooms. 
It is vaguely declared that a married woman ought to 
be maintained by her husband, that she is keeping 
somebody out of a post, or that her first duty is to her 
home. All these things may be true, but they are not 
the concern of an Education Committee, but part of a 
question to be settled by the community at lorge. 
Certainly if the second proposition is accepted we shall 
dismiss all those who have private means adequate to 
their support. Nobody who has a private income will 
be allowed to work at all, since by working they are 
keeping others out of a post where money might be 
earned. This was the fatuous reason behind the dismissal 
of a married woman doctor in London, and the Labour 
Councillors were content. In all innocence they pro- 
ceeded to fill the vacancy by appointing a widow, but 
they did not enquire as to her private income, which 
happens to be very large. 
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The Equal Pay Question. | 

The demand of certain women teachers for equal pay 
for equal status furnishes another example of an attempt 
to deal with a big social question on the comparatively 
narrow ground of education. The National Union of 
Teachers accepted the principle, only to find that à 
number of men seceded because the principle had been 
accepted and a number of women seceded because the 
Union did not seck immediately and at all costs to enforce 
the principle. Thus we have three bodies of teachers, 
mutually hostile, spending time and energy in vigorous 
recrimination concerning a question which cannot 
possibly be settled in regard to tcachers alone but is 
part of a vast problem. The women teachers never 
asscrted any demand that women teachers, as such, 
should have the right to vote. They were content to 
work for the general recognition of this right without 
seeking to divide the N.U.T. on the question, and it 
would have been well if the Union had avoided any 
premature declaration of policy and had taken the 
ground that no settlement of the question of equal pay 
for teachers could be reached until the opinion of the 
community had matured. Women teachers are fully 
entitled to advocate their policy and men are entitled 
to oppose it, but they are wrong to permit their differences 
on this point to prevent co-operation on matters of 
immediate educational importance. 


A GIRL SPEAKS. 


Ihe fennel said— He is vour slave 

And soon for mercy will he crave ; 

Prepare yourself in haste to greet 

His swift return." O flattery sweet : 
Have pity, Lord, on me ! 


Ihe daisy whispered—‘ Trust him not : 
A promise made is soon forgot ; 
Ruthless is he and void of shame."— 
Alas, too late the warning came : 

Have pity, Lord, on me ! 


" Nay, he is gone," the willow cried, 

“ And sleeps another maid beside," 

O sad, sad willow ; on my brow 

Your leaves my bridal garland now : 
Have pity, Lord, on me! 
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RELIGION AND /ESTHETICS. 


By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


It is a common fallacy among Europeans of to-day 
that Religion and Æsthetics are two widely separated 
matters, which may sometimes be brought into relation 
but generally are not. Art had once, and even now has 
more rarely, most people will tell us, a connection with 
the externals of religion, and may be the means of 
providing appropriate subjects for the painter and the 
musician, but the connection has never been a really 
dose or intimate one. They point to the wretched 
attempts at art made in the name of religion, and the 
perfection of artistry attained by men of no religion 
or men who practise their religion seldom and badly. 


Yet, while every instance may be a true one, these 
people are wrong in principle and in fact. Religion has 
been the chief guide in esthetics at all times and in all 
lands ; and in most cases it has been an excellent guide. 
That is, the religious instinct, even though it may at 
times have gone wrong in essentials, has retained some 
good qualities in respect of art. 


An objection can be and often is raised to this state- 
ment by pointing to the grotesque and inartistic attempts 
at decoration in some churches, particularly on the 
Continent. This is not so marked in the formal decora- 
tion of the whóle church, which has been executed by 
workmen without regard to their own religious ideas and 
feelings, as the informal attempts of pious individuals to 
improve upon or add to that formal decoration. What 
can be more inartistic, it is asked, more anarchic on 
questions of esthetics, than the crude “ dressing-up ” of 
figures of saints in many of the Continental churches on 
feast days ? 

Let us admit at once that in many— possibly in most — 
of these cases the lowest depths of inartistic fancy is 
reached ; for this admitted our ground of argument is 
correspondingly strengthened. Not only are these 
attempts inartistic, but they are not religious, or at least 
not completely so.  Piety is not religion. It is an 
important part of religion, but even piety may arise from 
a wrong and selfish motive, and at the best, by itself, it 
is only a crude and rudimentary beginning of religion. 
lt is the saying “ Lord, Lord," which may or may not 
be coupled with the doing of the will of the Father. 

When a man first “ gets religion ” he is often ostensibly 
and ostentatiously pious, because he has not yet reached 
the stage of being anything else; of co-ordinating his 
prayer and praise and work, of realising that Laborare est 
orare and equally Orare est laborare. This is one respect 
in which we see the force of speaking of: members of 
monastic orders as '' religious " ; their religion is not 
solitary and undirected piety, but the application of rule 
to all matters both temporal and spiritual. And most 
of the best religious art of the past and much of that of 
the present has come from them. The ghastly plainness 
of many extreme Protestant meeting rooms and churches 
does not concern us here, for the reason that the artistic 
attitude of those who are responsible for the appearance 
of these places is a negative one, and we have to consider 
the positive aspect to arrive at any constructive 
conclusions. 

Religion in the strict sense of the term is directly 
opposed to anarchy; in the sense in which it is now 


universally applied it is even more strongly so, for its 
rules are derived from the Overruler of the whole 
Universe. Art is the application of rules, previously 
formulated or not. And the decline of religion, of art, 
and of order nearly always go together. We have a 
concrete example in the fail of the German people. 
Art in Germany was at its highest when religion was the 
ruling force in the life of the people. The distinctive 
national art of Germany is and always has been its 
music, just as ‘that of Italy or of Holland is that of 
painting and that of England is literature. And the 
greatest periods of German music ran successively from 


the middle of the fifteenth to the beginning of the 


nineteenth centuries. 


With the decline of the religious spirit during the 
nineteenth century, brought about by the schools which 
culminated in Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, and Treitschke, 
came the descent of German music which crashed in the 
later obscenities of Strauss and his followers. In the 
same period the feeling for order has declined, through 
the artificial discipline of the militarist autocrats to the 
anarchy of post-revolution days. | 

And we find the same conditions in other parts and 
other countries. The finest buildings of the world were 
its churches and its temples, and the buildings used for 
the ancillaries of worship, the education of priests and 
officials and the preservation of sacred vessels and church 
property. Some few secular buildings will compare with 


. them, but in number and importance thev are generally 


negligible. What has London that will compare with 
St. Paul's, Westminster Abbey, or Westminster Cathedral, 
the churches at Brompton, Kensington, etc., or the 
country with the Cathedrals of Canterbury and York, 
Lincoln, Durham, Gloucester, or even the modern ones at 
Truro and York? And when we turn to the Continent 
we find the great models of artistic perfection are the 
many and glorious churches of Italy, Cologne Cathedral, 
the Church of St. Charles and the Votive Church at 
Vienna, St. Sofia at Constantinople, Notre Dame and the 
desecrated Church of St. Géneviéve (now called the 
Panthéon) of Paris, the shattered churches of France and 
Belgium headed by that of Rheims, and hundreds of 
churches here, there and everywhere. 

Against these may be set the Kremlin, Windsor Castle, 
the Alhambra and the Escurial, St. George's Hall, Liver- 
pool, the Cloth Hall of Ypres, the Palais de Justice at 
Brussels, and the Castle of Schoenbrunn in Austria, 
with an occasional castle or lordly mansion or an official 
building, Town Hall, Guildhall, or museum. Yet these 
are the notable and exceptional buildings and are generally 
in the grcat centres of population, or where royalty and 
wealth are to be found, while scarcely a village in 
Christendon but has a church of some beauty, archi- 
tectural or otherwise, and generally has no other 
building of any artistic value whatever. 

Or, looking outside Christendom, we find that the 
temples of Pagan gods are centres of art unparalleled in 
any other department of life. And not only are they 
beautiful in themselves, but, as all Christian churches 
once were and many still are, they are repositories of the 
artistic treasures of their nations. Travellers in the East 
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who are not wholly concerned with commercialism, big 
game hunting or Empire extension, all agree that there 
the artistic interest centres in the temples, and that 
generally artistic life radiates from them and returns 
upon them in devotion and veneration. 


But even if (as may be done for the sake of argument) 
we admit that much of the sacred art of the world has 
been created for merely artistic reasons without any 
reference to the real feeling which it is supposed to 
express, the relation between art and religion still 
remains one of the greatest intimacy and religion 
remains the inspiring force of much of the greatest art 
of all time. Not only has it provided subjects for all 
kinds of art such as no other philosophy or theory of life 
has ever done, but it has been the means of both 
encouraging and protecting all kinds of art work. 
Churches have been the prey of destructive barbarians 
in all ages, whether that destructiveness has been 
absolute or has arisen from the egoistic greed of the 
pseudo-' art-collector." And this has come about 
because these people, irreligious themselves, know that 
by far the vast majority of the paintings of old times, 
and a considerable majority of sculptures, whether they 
have direct reference to sacred matters or not, have been 
preserved by being kept in ecclesiastical buildings, and 
the same may be said of manuscripts of books and music. 


The fear of the worship of beauty for its own sake has 
been the cause of much artistic restraint on the one hand 
and on the other of much inartistic iconoclasm, bareness 
and ugliness. It is a far cry from the glory of the 
Temple of Solomon, which contained no graven image, 
to the deliberate ugliness of many Puritan mecting rooms. 
Yet the modern eyesore claims as its justification the 
same principle which created the beauty and unity of 
the Jewish Temples. The Christian Faith stands for the 
same principle of restraint, and with it a love of beauty 
as being one of the greatest gifts of God through Nature ; 
and if some of its followers allow their personal feelings 
to outrage ever so slightly the one or the other, they are 
proportionately and in that respect so much the worse 
Christians. ° 


FROM *'* THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES ” 
OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


April, 1848. 

On the occurrence of a vacancy for an assistant master in 
one of our largest and most distinguished public schools. . . 
I entered on my duties with confidence, but I soon found my 
incompetency to the satisfactory performance of my task. 
Mine was the confidence of ignorance. . . . I do not 
recollect having a single hint from my principal, himself, 
however, a most ablc instructor, nor any single occasion on 
which our common occupation was made the subject of 
discussion amongst our bodv, most of whom, like myself, 
followed their occupation as a subordinate, or at least tem- 
porary employment, and seemed to think that their duties 
closed with the school doors.—Letlsr from Oxoniensis. 


In attainment, thev (the girls) are decidedly worse off 
than boys. The reason for this inferiority is that money 
being the sole motive for acquiring the little education that 
exists, that inducement is much less strong with respect to 
females than with regard to males, for men are supposed to 
be more in need of arithmetic and writing for their advance- 
ment in life.—Article on Education in Wales. 
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THE BOY’S UTOPIA. 
By May EnvaNT, B.Sc. 


A class of boys averaging thirteen years of age writing 
recently (in a mining district) on the subject “ My 
Utopia,” showed a surprising degree of interest in 
social questions. 


The miners’ call for the nationalization of important 
industries was much to the fore. ‘ All factories and 
other works," said one, '' should belong to the Govern- 
ment, because there are more learned men in the Govern- 
ment than there is out of the Government.” Nearly 
every boy argued against further wars, and arbitration 
as a means of stopping war was advocated: '' The two 
countries should have an equal number of jury, and the 
judge should neither favour one side or the other.” 
Several were in favour of prohibition and the turning 
of the public houses into hospitals and schools. Nearly 
every boy pleaded that unemployment should cease, 
but only one demanded safer and healthier mines. 


Strong faith was shown in the power of the Govern- 
ment in all directions. One boy held that “ every 
person should be compelled to go to church once or 
more every Sunday. Children under nine should go to 
bed at eight to half-past, and boys and girls of eighteen 
or under should not be tramping the streets after ro 
o'clock." “ Every one," wrote another, “ must read 
the Bible once every day and the people must live a 
Christian life, and the food must come down to about 
half its present price, and boys under twenty should 
not smoke, and stop gambling." 


Differences of class were severely condemned. “ All 
people should be of the same class, so that one would be 
no higher than the other." ‘‘ I would have no upper, 
middle, and lower classes, but have them all of the same 
power." “ Now the low people have to starve to feed 
the higher classes, and the collier who has a big family 
has only enough to feed himself and his wife, and the 
children have to starve or perish.” Several objected 
to differences in wages. “ Every man should have a 
living wage, not give the foreman £15, and the real 
working man £2 Ios. od."  '' All workmen should have 
the same wages, and the manager, clerk and policeman.” 


Several asked for more and better education. '' No 
boy under fourteen should leave school. Night school 
ought to be held more frequently, to enable the boys 
to recollect their thoughts." ‘‘ The money spent on 
guns should go to build some schools and prepare plenty 
of books of ' knolwedge.' " The improvement of school 
conditions was not forgotten. '' Every school should 
have itsswimming bath, football grounds and gymnasium 
so that every child should have its share.” 


" The Government of the country," said one young 
hopeful, '' should give its people everything they want, 
so that they may be satisfied and have no trouble at all.” 
Among other rules that the model Government should 
be called upon to enforce were the following: ‘ Coal 
should be brought to the back of the house and not to 
the front, because the dust affects the passing people.” 
‘All people should be compelled to keep their houses 
clean and tidy and not throw ashes on the street.” 
“ All houses should be inspected twice yearly.” 
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East NvLANDSs Fork HIGH SCHOOL FROM N.E. 


THE peculiar geographical position of Finland imposes 
conditions which have resulted in many interesting 
educational experiments. Not the least of these are 
the Folk High Schools. When, after a short hot sum- 
mer, the winter closes down with abrupt suddenness 
arid by the end of October renders hopeless all further 
outdoor country labour except the lumber work in the 
forests, a great number of rural workers have before 
them the prospect of a long and bitter winter with 
little and intermittent employment. In the past the 
women folk sat at the loom in the corner of the log hut 
and wove the heavy woollen cloth (vadmal) for the 
men’s clothes and material for their national dresses 
with the hues of autumn leaves and the blues of their 
thousand lakes, and finally the national carpets (rya) ; 
while the men fashioned from the birch bark baskets, 
shoes, haversacks, purses, ropes, floats for the fishing 
nets, snares, knee-boots and harness, or took their 
Finnish knives (puukko) and fashioned bowls and platters, 
tools and farming implements, fish hooks, horse collars, 
wither pads, or covered with the most delicate chip- 
carving a distaff for their betrothed, all by the flickering 
light of pine splinters (partbloss) burning with a smoky 
flame for a-quarter of an hour at most. | 

Now, however, the spirit of improvement expresses 
itself in the opening of Folk High Schools over the whole 
land. Thither the young men and women of the rural 
districts turn in a steady stream which, even in the 
difficult decade of 1909— 1919, steadily increased in 
volume, to spend the six winter months in institutes 
where the shuttle and the knife alternate with the pen 
and ruler; where the folk songs of past genera- 
tions sound from young throats and the oppressive 


solitude of the Northern winter is broken by the charm 
of youthful society. 

Following the awakening to general cultural possi- 
bilities in the Baltic countries during the 19th century, 
there arose among the people themselves the determina- 
tion to acquire at all costs the fullest possible education. 
Thus the Folk High Schools—the outcome of private 
initiative—came into being, a Scandinavian develop- 
ment until recently peculiar to these northern lands. 

When the fierce current of Russian oppression had 
been broken for a time by the National Strike of 1907, 
these schools received full Government recognition, and 
they now come under the Board of Education (Skol- 
styrelsen) Elementary Section and the inspection of the 
School Board. The budget of 1922-23 includes: ''To 
the support of Folk High Schools and assistance of 
needy students at the same, 3,000,000 marks, and to 
building assistance 200,000." These grants are con- 
ditional upon sufficient facilities for gymnastics and 
women's hand-craft and at least two hours' instruction 
weekly by competent persons in subjects allied to rural 
economy adapted to local conditions. 

The aims are outlined in a circular of 1915: “All 
instruction should strive rather for depth and thorough- 
ness than for extent. This applies particularly to the 
work of a Folk High School, whose aim is, by con- 
centrated instruction for relatively short periods, to 
arouse a determination to sift phenomena to the basic 
causes and to lead to a sure and thorough theory of life. 

. For this purpose related subjects should be welded 
into an organic whole . . . thus general history, the 
history of Finland, of the Church, and of literature, 
should be united as one subject, and to this there should 
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East NvLANps Fork HicH ScuooL: FLoómR PLANs: there is 
also a basement used for Slovd Workshop (Wood), baths, 
storage, etc. 
be allied Local Government, the doctrine of co-operation, 
etc., each in turn giving a bias to the teaching which 
throughout remains history." Thorough training for 
independent work and investigation is encouraged by 
the giving of ‘‘ commissions " upon which the student 
prepares a report. 


One outstanding feature differentiates these Finnish 
schools from the parent institutions in Denmark and 
Sweden: from their inception they have been mixed 
schools ; the proportions of men to women for a typical 
year (1918-1919) being given as 30 per cent. to 70 per 
cent. 

Thé students are recruited mainiv from the rural 
population, who, when winter settles down on the land, 
. have a very much greater opportunity for continued 
study than the town dwellers. 


The staffing is particularly good, the mean number 
of students per full-time instructor for r9r9-20 being 
II.I; for some of the schools part-time instructors also 
were engaged. The teaching personnel for that year is 
returned as 141 men and 130 women. 


The school year b»gins on the first of November and 
continues until May, including from twenty-three to 
twenty-six working weeks. The work is intensive. 
Actual class and workshop hours amount to at least 
forty-eight per week, while the full course may include 
as many as 1,300 hours of organised work, as compared 
with the 1,009 of the full year's course in the Secondary 
Schools of the country. Class work begins at 8 a.m., and 
continues, with a two hours’ mid-day rest, until 7 p.m. 
Daring the evening discussions, committee meetings, 
reading circles, concerts and choral singing, etc., take 
place, while even Sunday has its pre-arranged pro- 
gramme. The schools are partiy residential. 


An idea of the curriculum may be gained from the 
following :— 


(a) Sloyd ; Drawing; Stock Rearing; Theory of 


Natural 
Botany) ; 


Agriculture ; 


Science (Chemistry, 
Physics, 


Dairying and Gardening 
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The School, on a pine-clad height of sand and granite boulders, 
is log built, with weather-board facing. , The larger rooms are 
unlined ; the basement is granite. There is central heating 
and electric lighting ;; windows and outer doors double ; water 
laid on all floors; no corridors. Sanitary annexe, as is usual in 
rural Finland. Lecture room ninety square metres; Sloyd 
workshop sixty-five metres. long. School built for thirtv 
students, with residence for Superintendent, Matron, Handwork 


Mistress and Second Master. 


Theory ; Forestry and Building Construction ; 
Rural Economy ; Geometry, Surveying, Level- 
ling. 
. (b) Discussions. 

(c) The Mother Tongue; History and Literature ; 
Economic Geography ; Local Government and 
Political Economy. 

(d) Arithmetic ; Book-keeping ; Hygiene ; 
nastics ; Song. 

The whole work and life of the school is bound together 
by games, singing, and discussions, each student in turn 
acting as chairman, secretary, etc , so being trained 
to take part reasonably and capably in the wider world 
outside. An essentially youthful and optimistic note 
is observable throughout. 


One prospectus states: ‘ Inform in good time when 
you intend to arrive. Bring a Bible, your school books, 
pillow and pillow case, mattress cover, sheet and quilt, 
handkerchiefs, and some small decoration for your 
room. Invite a friend." 


The fees are extremely low. In 1921-22, 100 to 150 
marks (just over 10s. in English money at the then rate 
of exchange) paid for instruction for both autumn and 
spring terms, with an additional charge of 200 marks 
for food for resident students per month There are 
a considerable number of free places. 


Gym- 


Constant study of foreign method, frequent con- 
ference, a deep trait of introspection, a happy mental 
condition which causes the layman to leave the decision 
of technical matters to experts—all these have con- 
tributed to place Finland irequentiy in the van in 
educational practice. The last word in such matters, 
a very sane word also, tbe Dalton Laboratory Method, 
coming to Europe from the United States, has in many 
respects its prototype in these schools of the north. 


The Agricultural Schools for men and the Schools in 
Domestic Science and Gardening for women, both under 
the ægis of the Board of Agriculture. may be regarded 
as direct offshoots of the Folk High School. - 
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FOUR MODERN FRENCH POETS. 
By F, A. WRIGHT. 


IV—FRANCIS JAMMES. 


French poets, in one respect at least, resemble their 
Roman ancestors: they have always had a much keener 
eye for colour than their English comrades, and the 
French language, as may be seen from any draper's 
advertisement, is particularly rich, like Latin, in colour 


" words. Moreover, ever since the days when des Esseintes 


arranged his study in a harmony of orange and purple 
and Rimbaud wrote his sonnet on the vowels. colours 


to the symbolists have had a mystical meaning. It is 


possible, obviously, to pursue theories too far, but with 
our four poets their favourite colours are in fact a true 
index to their temperament. Moréas is obsessed by 
red in every shade, scarlet, vermilion, carmine, the red 
of blood and the red of the setting sun. De Régnier 
prefers yellow, the amber of Eastern cheeks, the pale 
gold of ripened corn, the bright aureole of the full moon. 
Samain, who is a northerner, loves half-tones, the silver 
grey of the morning mists and the tender green of spring 
felds; while for Jammes the one colour is blue, the 
azure blue of the Virgin Mary, the blue refulgence of 
the southern sky. The peasant poet of Orthez is a 
religious mystic, a romantic nature-lover, as far removed 
from the asphalt of Paris and the neo-paganism of most 
of his contemporaries as our Francis Thomipson was 
from the London life of his time. 


CLARA D'ELLEBEUSE. 


It was long, long ago: she would come from her school 
And sit where the limes join their green to the yews, 
With a novel before her, all fragrant and cool 
In the warm summer evening, Clara d'Ellébeuse. 


Clara d'Ellébeuse, the one love I have known, 
In my heart I still feel the cold gleam of her breast. 
Ah! where is she now ? Where has happiness flown ? 
I can still see the branch that her window caressed. 


Ah! where, where is Clara ? perchance she is dead, 
Perchance 'twas in death that we met, lovers two ; 
In the courtyard the dead leaves swayed soft overhead 

As the summer grew old and the autumn winds blew. 


O do you remember the bright peacock tails 

That stood in the vase, and the strange ocean shells 
Which told us of furious Newfoundland gales, 

And how on the Bank the Atlantic surge swells ? 


Old, old is the garden, and old are its flowers, 
But the tulips still bloom that youlovedonce tochoose: 
Come, if you still live ; these are passion’s last hours, 
Come to me unveiled, my Clara d'Ellébeuse. 


A PRAYER FOR A SICK CHILD. 


Save us, O Christ, this little child, 

As Thou dost save the wind flowers wild. 
It is for Thee the word to say ; 

O do not let him die to-day. 

Save him, dear Lord, that he may bring 
Thee roses for thank-offering. 


Thou art too kind on that fair face 
To let dark Death his finger place ; 
Dispel, dear Lord, our anxious fears, 
Have pity on a mother's tears ;. 
The hour we dread is drawing nigh, 
O do not, do not let him die. 


Thou hast fair mansions, well we know, 
Where sons and happy mothers go: 
But he's so tiny, Saviour dear— 

Let him delight his mother here. 
Remember, Lord, Thou art in heaven 
For ever to Thy mother given. 


JEAN DE NOARRLEU. 


I ask no other joy than this— 
When summer comes in woodlands deep, 


. To catch the hot sun's burning kiss 


And ‘neath the dreaming elms to sleep, 
To lie where chattering brooklets flow 
And learn all that the forests know. 


No other joy than this I ask— 

When autumn comes with leaden sky, 
To hear the new wine in the cask 

And beggars loud for largess cry, 
The leaves that scatter, brown and seer, 
The thundering hills, the cow-bells clear. 


I ask no other joy than this— 

When winter brings his clouds of gray, 
And faggots in the fireside hiss, 

And cranes swing creaking all the day, 
To see the green lamp overhead 
And watch the baker bake his bread. 


No other joy than this I ask— 
When spring returns, to feel the breeze 
Each hidden violet unmask, | 
Peach blossom on the leafless trees, 
Green muddy lanes, the birds' refrain 
Like rivers swollen with sudden rain. 


Grant me, O Lord, a careful mind : 
Let ordered poems bring content ; 
Such joy as painters once did find, 
Who limning happy mortals spent 
On eyes and lips and cheeks and ears, 
The effort of laborious years. 


Now to begin. Be mine the will 

To guide my pen to truth this day ; 
And as good masons, sure in skill, 
With loaded trowel mortar lay, 
So I to build aright will try 
The cottage of my poetry. 
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La triomphe de la vie. 
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LETTERS FROM A COUNTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—III. 


DEAR DAVID, 


It was with the utmost satisfaction that I listened to 
you the other day, when you were engaged in hammering 
home the fact that Art—Art in its various forms—really 
does matter in the life of a community, even in that of a 
school community. 


It has always seemed to me quite extraordinary that 
drawing, for instance, should be regarded as a special 
subject, an outside subject, and not as being a perfectly 
normal and necessary means of expression in daily life. 
A person unable to draw adequately is, so to speak, dumb 
in that language. 

A superstition still survives (I often come across it myself) 
that a person has or has not a talent for drawing, and that 
if he has not it is idle to expect him to learn to draw prop- 
erly; but given reasonable intelligence, decent eyesight, 
and the usual number of hands in sufficiently good working 
order, anyone can be taught to draw neatly and correctly, 
just as any reasonably intelligent person can be taught to 
read and write properly. I do not say that anyone can be 
taught to write a beautiful poem or paint a noble picture. 
That is not a power to be acquired by the exercise of mere 
intelligent industry ; and, indeed, I often think that a 
flair for the beautiful is soaked in through the pores of the 
skin, or in some equally unconscious way, in infancy or 
early youth, just as a proper reverence for books soaks 
into the very soul of those who have always handled finely 
printed and bound volumes from babyhood ; but a good 
deal can be done, even at school, in the way of familiarising 
a child with beauty so that it becomes part of him for 
ever after. 

Many children who could draw if they were ever put in 
the way of it, are temporarily bereft of the faculty because 
they have never seen anyone else draw, and therefore the 
materials are strange to them. (I have no doubt I could 
p:ay the violin if I only knew how, but as I do not I let 
violins severely alone.) Because blackboards are constantly 
used here by the elders, I see children also constantly 
resorting to them when they wish to explain or demon- 
strate something to each other; a strange child, however, 
is shy of a blackboard, not because it is bad at sclí- 
expression by means of drawing, but because it has lived 
among people who did not use that form of it. I cannot 
tell you how thankful I was when blackboards the right 
height for babies were introduced into junior departments 
of schools. Could anything be more useful or agreeable ? 
I had long clamoured for them. 

You ask me what exactly we do here in the wav of 
developing our asthetic side. It is a large question to 
answer in a letter but I will try to do so. Form II is our 
Form, and we cannot take children under ten, so that we 
plunge at once headlong into all sorts of things. Perhaps 
we start on a Norman Castle, and all the children work at 
cardboard models of the keep, the chapel, the gateway 
with its drawbridge and portcullis, colouring the stonework 
as true to nature as possible and modelling each object in 
the most suitable material—the gallows in wood, the 
stocks in plasticine, and so on. 

The best objects of each kind are kept and used in a very 
carefully planned out miniature system of defence, which 
looks most realistic against a sky of pale blue sateen or 
flannelette drawing-pinned behind it. Or perhaps we make 
an Egyptian scene, with cardboard (or plasticine) pvra- 
mids, and palms, the fronds of which are made of little 
white feathers painted green and stuck into the stem of 
plasticine-covered wire. (Fortunately there are scores of 
white chickens in the hockey ficld.) With an oasis in the 
foreground, genuine sand for the desert, and the same old 
indefatigable blue sky behind, the scene looks astonishingly 


real when looked at through a paper tube. Speaking of 
the blue stuff sky I ought perhaps to say that we use a 
great quantity of coloured paper in Form II, to obtain 
broad, simple, mass effects, as of sea and sky with white 
gulls and sails, or a green hill cutting across a blue sky, 
with fat white clouds (torn out of thickish white paper) 
placed wherever the young artist, after many trials, con- 
siders they look best. Do you know a better way of 
acquiring some knowledge of composition ? I do not. 
Besides, it is such fun that I never can refrain from plaving 
at it myself. 

In Form II plain block lettering is also practised, and 
some degree of neatness in drawing is arrived at in order 
to colour the nature-study creatures and things worthily. 
On a sheet of '* pond " neatly drawn and coloured and cut 
out newts, efts, water-lilies, tadpoles, frogs, duck-weed 
and all the other familiar things, are stuck. (It really 
is thrilling, you know, when your stickleback is selected 
to be stuck on, and there is very keen competition’ for this 
honour.) 

Sometimes when the weather outside is peculiarly bad 
we bring a gramophone into class and turn on something 
cheering, afterwards writing down (or drawing or dancing) 
the ideas it suggests, one half-dozen pupils against another 
half-dozen, until we can pick out the boy or girl who best 
succeeds in reproducing the flavour of the piece in another 
medium, 

In Form .1II we try to draw or paint anything that 
occurs to us, from Moses in the bulrushes to kittens ; but 
we expect everyone to come up from this Form reasonably 
Skilled in the use of chalk, pencil, and water-colour. We 
often get charming flower-studies from them, and very bold 
and jolly figure compositions. The drawing-books provided 
were, until lately, very small, mean things, so I took to 
buying rolls of ceiling paper and then I could cut off pieces 
of the size required. Sometimes we bought wall paper 
the wrong side of which was of an agreeable grey or dust- 
coloured hue. Now our books are bigger, H.M. Inspector 
warmly sympathising with our thirst for enough paper. 

Another little difficulty here is the absence of anything 
approaching an Art Room. What we do is to open the 
desks, prop each flap nearly upright with a block of wood 
and work at arm’s length, sitting on the back of the seat. 
It is only about one inch thick, so the artist has to get down 
and “ stand back " fairly often, which is an excellent thing 
for the drawing. 

This plan is used in drawing heads from the life, and in 
boldly sketching in big still-life groups. For detailed work 
the desk is used shut in the ordinary way. In the Upper 
Forms we do a good deal of design, and specialise as far as 
possible in accordance with the taste of the pupil. Thus, 
one may be working at a group of children in silhouette, 
another at a design for cotton hangings for her own room, 
another at machine construction, and yet another at 
Caricature. (Three pupils have shown an aptitude for this 
rather rare form of art.) 

So you see, David, we are at any rate varied in our 
pursuits. Come and sce the stuff they do when you have 
a Spare moment, and exchange notions with vour old 
friend 


LYCURGUS AGAINST LEOCRATES: 
Press. 5s. 6d.) 

This edition of Lycurgus’ speech, the first in English since 1743, 
is a thoroughly sound and scholarly piece of work and a pleasant 
reminder—Mr. Petrie is Professor at Natal University College— 
that the study of classical literature is now carried on with 
enthusiasm in countries far distant from the old world. There is 
a good introduction, very full notes abounding in grammatical 
aud historical information, and a critical appendix in which 
Mr. Petrie contributes several valuable emendations of the text. 


edited by A. Petrie. (Pitt 
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THE HORN BOOK. 


By Pror. YRJÓó Horn, Professor of 7Esthetics in the University of Helsingfors. 
TRANSLATED BY R. P. C. 


In the manv parts of Aleksis Kivi's great romance, '' The 
Seven Brothers,” that are historical in the deepest sense of 
the word, thereis hardly anything to compare in symbolical 
significance with the account of the attempts of the seven 
brothers to master the difficulties of the A B C-book. 
When in the third chapter we read of the sacristan's vain 
effort to get the letters of the alphabet to stick in Juhani's 
and Timo's slow heads, we fcel that we can appreciate better 
than ever before the magnitude of the work of education by 


which the people of Finland were taught to read. What was. 


successfully accomplished centuries ago bv clergy and school- 
masters with primitive methods and imperfect instruments 
presents itself to the imagination as an imposing achieve- 
ment of civilization. And, seen in historical perspective, 
even old schoo! books have something venerable about them. 
The pages, from which the letters in their simplest combina- 
tions were spelled by generations of beginners, become 
interesting objects of contemplation in spite of their povertv 
of contents ; they may even in the eyes of a pious investi- 
gator assume the character of monuments as well deserving 
study as many more pretentious texts. 

The more simple an instrument is, the more, in a philo- 
sophical sense, it has to tell one who examines it from the 
standpoint of the evolution of types. 

Among the instruments of instruction, from this point of 
view, the Swedish A B C-books from the year 1637 onward, 
or Agricola's A B C-book from the forties of the sixteenth 
century, are of more interest than their modern equivalents, 
edited with the subtlest pedagogic insight and knowledge. 
Still more instructive would be the printed productions which 
preceded the oldest known A B C-books—if one could only 
lay one's hands upon examples of these primitive types. 
In the Bibliography, however, of the Scandinavian and 
Continental countries, no information is obtainable in regard 
to aids for those learning to read more primitive than the 
simplest A B C-books, the so-called primers. In England, 
on the other hand, they have long been familiar with a 
kind of print which was used to initiate Engiish children 
into the mvsteries of the alphabet, and which in their 
earlv forms do not deserve to be designated as books in tlie 
ordinary sense of the word. And as these A B C-sheets, 
or A B C-boards, were retained, with characteristic con- 
servatism, in common use till the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, there is, of course, no lack of notices con- 
cerning the instrument with the help of which beginners in 
old England—often, no doubt, with as much trouble as the 
seven brothers—acquired the rudiments of the art of spelling 
and reading. In a work on the history of child-literature, 
* The Child and his Book,” Louise Frances Field was able, 
therefore, to devote a long chapter, provided with numerous 
references in literature, to these “books that are not books,” 
and which notwithstanding, in the imperfection of language, 
go under the name of '' horn-books." 

The objects themselves, in consequence of their fragility 
and insignificance, have not been preserved in large numbers. 
When in 1877 an exhibition was held, in London, of typo- 
graphical rarities, it was not found possible to bring together 
more than four horn-books ; and five years later, at another 
exhibition, it was only by the greatest exertions that eight 
examples could be collected. The zeal of an individual 
collector has, however, since succeeded in accomplishing 
what proved impossible for the managements of the 
exhibitions. Mr. Andrew White Tuer, a specialist in the 

domain of old picture-books and typographical rarities, has 
in fact, traced no fewer than 150 horn-books, all of which 
he has carefully analysed and classified. Mr. Tuer has based 
on these investigations a learned and extensive work in two 


large quarto volumes bound in parchment which one mav, 
subject to special precautionary measures, inspect in the 
rarities room in the British Museum. From the text of this 
splendid work, “ The History of the Horn-Book” (1896, 
Leadenhall Press), one can get full information about 
everything connected with the use of the horn-books, and 
one can, besides, obtain a very tangible idea as to what thesc 
curiosities look like. The author has provided the covers 
of both volumes with pockets, which contain exactly 
executed copies of some original horn-books, representative 
of the various periods in the history of the evolution of the 
type. 

The typical horn-book consists of a four-cornered board— 
in old times of oak—-provided with a handle, and upon this 
a printed sheet was glued. The sheet gives as its text the 
lctters of the alphabet, the numbers from 0 to 9, and some 
short prayers. Over the sheet, in older examples, was 
frequently stretched a thin sheet of horn, which was 
attached to the board by a metal frame. In many instances 
a representation of St. George and the Dragon was placed 
on the back of the board. Especially valuable specimens 
were enclosed in leather cases. This case again was the 
more appropriate as the horn-books were often carried at 
the belt, and werc, therefore, liable to be knocked and soiled. 
As it is known that, in a number of cases, between the 
prayers and the alphabet, a charm was inserted, “ In the 
name of God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost,” it 
seems probable that horn-books, when they hung by the 
side, were supposed to protect the child against evil 
intluences. 

The oldest horn-books probably followed some apparatus 
which had been in use before the discovery of the art of 
printing. If it had been formerly customary to make 
children spell out combinations of letters which had been 
scratched on a layer of wax spread over a board, it was but a 
step to save time and trouble to glue a ready printed sheet 
on the old writing-board. The shcet of horn was still 
needed to shield the print from soiling, and the handle 
made its appearance as a natural addition to the old 
apparatus. So long as paper and printing were expensive, 
the horn-books continued to be made with great care ; later 
there was a very perceptible falling off in this respect. 
Cardboard was substituted for the wooden board, and in 
place of the protective sheet of horn a laver of varnish was 
laid over the printed text. Such A B C leaves were no 
longer called horn-books, but received the name '' battle- 
dores." And battledores with letters, numbers and prayers 
on the front were manufactured in the eighteenth century 
of other material besides cardboard ; in order to sweeten 
instruction they were even constructed of gingerbread, with 
texts laid on in sugar-candv. 

Such a work is very different from the ancient horn-books, 
but it has none the less an outer form and literary conteuts 
in common with them. Mr. Tuer was, thercfore, justified 
in treating the gingerbread-battledore as a kind of successor 
to the old oak board with printed sheet, handle, and sheet 
of hom. On the other hand it is obvious that the zealous 
collector fell into an error when he thought he had found an 
equivalent to the English horn-books in a printed production 
in the Finnish language of the eighteenth century. In the 
first volume of the '* History of the Horn-Book ” he writes : 
“Mr. John H. Bohn, who acquired a good deal of his ripe 
knowledge of books as cataloguer for Messrs, Sothebv, 
Wilkinson and Hodge, has stated that he has seen a hom- 
book which was printed in the Finnish dialect in Stockholm 
in 1744." The occasion of this reference cannot have been 
other than a loose first leaf from an A B C-book, upon 
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which, es Was usually the case in our old A B C-books, the 
alphabet, the numerals, and some short pravers were 
printed, one after the other, in the same order as in the 
English horn-books. The absence of handle, horn, or 
vamish, and of cardboard or wooden board distinguishes 
the Scandinavian and Continental A B C-book leaves from 
their British equivalents. Till some hitherto unknown 
examples have been discovered we must therefore regard 
the horn-book as a specifically English invention. Noteven 
in Scotland, savs Mr. Tuer, was this apparatus in general 
use. This circumstance is all the more remarkable inasmuch 
as large quantities of horn-books were printed in Holland, 
in France, and even in Italv, to meet the demands of the 
English market. 


To the role that the horn-book has played in the life of 
voung England there are, as has been already pointed out, 
many informing allusions in English literature. The works 
of Tuer and Field contain numerous references of this kind, 
and still more complete information is to be found under the 
worl " Horn-book " in the Oxford English Dictionary. 
Poets and prose-writers from Shakespeare down to the 
authors of the eighteenth century have spoken of the 
simple apparatus which literally opened the ways from 
an alphabetical darkness to the pleasaunces of the literary 
life. The greater number of these alhisions are to be sure 
‘quite cursory ; vet some of them give us a remarkable 
might into the daily life of past generations. How much 
may not be learned of English villages in the eighteenth 


century if one reads William Shenstone's (1717-1763) 
charming sentimental-humorous poem “The School 
Mistress  ?. The prim, upright, stern and vet benevolent 


personality of the old schoolmistress is sung, in stanza after 
stanza, and one sees her attending to her little garden or 
busy about her hens. Yet her authority and her power in 
the little community are first clearly presented to view in 
that part of the poem in which she calls her small pupils to 
their exercises in the hom-book’s text: 


l.o now with state she utters the command ! 

Eftsoons the urchins to their task repair ; 

Their books of stature small they take in hand, 

Which with pellucid hom secured are ; 

To save from finger wet the letters fair : 

The work so gay, that on their back is seen, 

St. George's high achievements does declare ; 

On which thilk wight that has y-gazing been, 

Kens the forth-coming rod, unpleasing sight, I wecn ! 


With greater freshness, but with the same mixture of 
humour and sensibility, the horn-book has been sung by 
another author of the eighteenth century, Addison’s friend 
and partisan, Thomas Tickell (1686-1740). In his long 
" Poem in Praise of the Horn-book," he has done homage 
in classical couplets to the A B C-leaf as the most venerable 
of all literary products, as the « and w of knowledge, and 
à» the cradle and the abode of learning. He gives a real 
and accurate description of the pedagogic apparatus, 
which agrces in the smallest details with the statements in 
the historical documents : 


Hail! ancient book, most venerable code ! 
Learning's first cradle, and its last abode ! 
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Th'instructive handle's at the bottom fix'd, 
Lest wrangling critics should pervert the text. 
Or if to ginger-bread thou shalt descend, 

And liquorish learning to thy babes extend ; 
Or sugar'd place, o'erspread with beaten gold, 
Does the sweet treasure of thy letters hold ; 
Thou still shalt be my song . .. 


After this stately prelude and an invocation to Cadmus, 
the inventor of the alphabet, the poet proceeds— with a 
facetiousness which was not unusual in the eighteenth 
century—to praise the little, modest script at the expense 
of the magna opera of literature : 


But how shall I thy endless virtues tell, 

In which thou dost all other books excel ? 

No greasy thumbs thy spotless leaf can soil, 
Nor crooked dog-ears thy smooth corners spoil ; 
In idle pages no errata stand, 

To tell the blunders of the printer’s hand : 

No fulsome dedication here is writ, 

Nor flattering verse, to praise the author’s wit: 
The margin with no tedious notes is vex'd, 

Nor various readings to confound the text : 

All parties in thy literal sense agree, 

Thou perfect centre of concordancy ! 


Finally, as if to prove that this book, without thumb- 
marks, dogs’-ears, dedications, errata and tiresome marginal 
notes, has yet the same merits as more voluminous writings, 
Tickell tells a little anecdote from English peasant-life, 
which gives a better idea than anything else could of what 
the A B C-book stands for in the quarters where it is the 
one representative of all the world's literature. “ An old 
peasant,” he says, “ felt a yearning on his death-bed to hear 
seme good literature read aloud. Then seized his pious 
grandson the well-known handle, and with uplifted eyes he 
began to spell out the succulent text. ' Great A,' he read 
aloud with solemn voice, and the mighty sound echoed from 
the bare walls and the lofty roof. The dying senior raised 
his down-sunken head and thanked Heaven that the boy 
had learned to read. ‘Great B!’ shouts the youngster. 
O heavenly sound, what a consolation in the hour of death. 


‘ What hopes I feel!’ ' Great C,’ pronounced the boy. 
The grandsire dies with extasy of joy. 


There is farcical exaggeration in this description of the 
power of the alphabet over the human mind. But that, 
symbolically, a truth lies hidden in the story will not be 
denied by anyone who is worth calling a man of letters. 
Letters and their combinations, les belles lettres, which are 
the pains and the joy of our profession, will be for many of 
us, also, a last consolation in life's difficulties. And when 
strength is wanting for harder texts, we shall perhaps not 
find it so difficult to understand the old peasant's joy at 
experiencing once again the rapture of the first literary 
impressions : Great A, Great B, Great C, 


ELEMENTARY WATER CoLovR PAINTING: 
(A. and C. Black, Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 


by Hullah Brown. 


— —— ————— o —Ó— 


This course for home and school use consists of an accurate 
little brochure (with two specimen sheets on which to try out the 
instructions) well illustrated in colour, and containing sound 
instructions as to the mixing and putting on of water colours. It 
would really be of service to anyone not too youthful who was out of 
the way of obtaining personal instruction in the matter. Needless 
to say, half-an-hour's actual demonstration by a competent 
artist would be of scill greater service, but that is not alwavs and 
everywhere to be had. Í 


Thee will I sing, in comely wainscot bound. 

And golden verge enclosing thee around ; 

The faithful hom before, from age to age, 
Preserving thy invaluable page ; 

Behind, thy patron saint in armour shines, 

With sword and lance to guard thy sacred lines : 
Beneath his courser's fect the dragon lies 
Transfix'd ; his blood thy scarlet cover dies ; 
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THE EVOLUTION OF WIRELESS. 
By CHARLES R. Ginsox, F.R.S.E. 
(Author of “ Scientific Ideas of To-day,” “ What is Electricity ? ” etc.) 


THE INVENTION OF THE THERMIONIC VALVE. 


The word thermionic is descriptive of two things; the 
first syllable is derived from the Greek word for heat 
(thermos), and the ton is from the Greek word for a 
wanderer, and this was the name given to electrified 
particles in a battery solution, or in a conducting gas. So 
much for the name. 

It will be of interest to trace the different steps in the 
invention of the thermionic valve, which is playing such an 
important part in the wireless world of to-day. We may 
carry the pedigree back to 1883, when Edison discovered 
what is known as the '' Edison Effect." The great American 
inventor was experimenting with an electric lamp in the 
hope of discovering some means of preventing the blackening 
caused by the disintegration of the carbon filament. In one 
of his experiments Edison put a small! plate uf metal in the 
lamp as shown in the accompanying diagram. 


The metal plate is seen in the space between the legs of 
the carbon filament, and from the plate a wire is carried 
through the glass wall, in which it is sealed, and the outer 
end of the wire is connected to a galvanometer, which 
detects any flow of electricity through the instrument. 
The second terminal of the galvanometer is connected to 
the positive terminal of the filament. When this was done 
Edison observed that a small electric current passed through 
the connecting wire, but when he connected the wire to the 
negative terminal of the lamp no current (or at least a very 
feeble current) passed. Although Edison patented this, 
it remained merelv an interesting phenomenon, and was not 
put to any practical purpose. The late Sir William Precce 
obtained some of these lamps from Edison, and discovered 
that the Edison effect current increased very rapidly as the 
filament was raised to higher temperatures. He discovered 
that the metallic plate need not be near the carbon filament, 
but might be even in a side tube. 1 

Then Professor J. A. Fleming, of University College, 
London, discovered that the Edison effect could be practi- 
cally stopped by placing a sheet of mica between the red hot 
filament and the metallic plate. This seemed to indicate 
that the effect was due to some emission from the hot 
filament. 

The next step was Fleming's discovery that the hot 
filament was giving off torrents of negative electricity. 
If a gold-leaf electroscope is connected to the metal plate, 
there is evidence that the leaves are being charged. If the 
electroscope be previously charged with positive electricity 
while the filament is cold, it will discharge immediately 
when the filament is heated ;; but if the electroscope be 
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charged with negative electricity the heating of the filament 
will not discharge the electroscope. This shows that there 
is negative electricity collecting on the metal plate. 

Fleming then made a discovery which might seem to be 
merely of scientific interest, but which in reality has proved 
of immense practical value, not only in wireless telephony, 
but in increasing the possible distance for wireless telegraphy, 
and which has given to the electrical engineer a most 
remarkable relav and to the scientific investigator a new 
implement of research. This further discovery by Fleming 
was made about 1888, and was as follows :—When he 
connected one terminal of a battery to the hot filament of 
the lamp and the other battery terminal to the metallic 
plate, there was a flow of electricity across the vacuous 
space which separates the filament from the plate within 
the lamp. This current could flow only when the negative 
terminal of the battery was connected to the filament, and 
not in the opposite direction. 


' Fleming called his invention an oscillating valve, the 
word valve meaning exactly what it says, being derived 
from the | atin valva, the half of a closing door. Fleming 
used that word in the same sense as we speak of the valve of 
a water pipe or of a steam engine. The thermionic valve 
allows an electric current to pass in only one direction, 
and from the next adaptation of it you will sce that it acts 
as a valve in admitting or cutting off the current as desired. 
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In 1907 Dr. Lee de Forest, one of the pioneers of wireless 
telegraphv in the United States, added a third electrode to 
the Fleming valve, and it is this three-electrode valve which 
we use to-day. 

In the succeeding article we shall consider what takes 
place within the valve, and how the cascade of valves 
works, 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


NOTES ON SCHOOL ORGANISATION AND CLASSROOM PRACTICE. 


SCHOOL OUTINGS. 
By S. A. Howe. 


The following article, originally prepared as a talk to 
Training College students, sums up the delights and difh- 
culties of arranging and carrying out school outings :— 

Although there are now a few books available dealing 
with this subject, at the time we began I could not find anv 
printed information on the matter. This, perhaps, was an 
advantage, since it caused me to dig for mvself for that 
experience which is obtained only by the doing of the thing 
itself. 

To begin with a day's outing: to carrv this through 
successfully is an achievement. There is the preparation 
of the class as to matter; maps and cyclostyled informa- 
tion; and then the management of the boys so that they 
shall be well disciplined and yet perfectly free, safe, fed, 
instructed, happy, interested, profited in mind and body ; 
individuality cultivated, character developed, self-reliance 
fostered—all this keeps one at full stretch throughout, and 
those who look upon outings as a waste of time or an easy 
way of spending a day will be wise to leave them alone ! 
And certainly no one who is ignorant of the practice of 
outings is in a position to judge of their merits or demerits. 

While the advantages to the boys atone for all the labour 
or irksomeness imposed upon others, I would advise no 
teacher to attempt outings without boundless enthusiasm 
and smiling optimism. The difficulties to be surmounted 
in the pioneer stage will kill the lukewarm. How many 
teachers prepare the ground before they take their children 
over it? On the other hand, how many go the same 
joumev over and over again because they are not sufficiently 
interested to prepare new ground ? [ am heartily sorry for 
teachers who pretend interest in outings ; who send their 
children on one car while they follow in the next; whose 
bovs are back climbing the school walls before the other 
children are out of school. 

Every outing must be thoughtfully prepared ; the ground 
carefully covered ; the geography, geology, architecture 
and "stunts ’’ well considered, if the outing is to be an 
educational success. The ability to make a fire quicklv and 
good tea in plenty are among the acquirements, and the 
comfort of a whole day may be lost owing to the choice of a 
bad position for lighting a fire. 

For longer journeys an outings fund should be opened 
early, in order that the boys may save for railway fares, 
and for such incidentals as firelighters, milk, etc. They will 
have to carry their owr food and sticks. 

The ground should be prepared by a preliminary tramp 
to see what can be learnt in the way of history, gcology, 
nature study, and so on. 

Bed and board are certainly difficulties ; people are shy 
oftaking boys ; they can hardly believe that they can be 
well disciplined, and they are apt to ask prohibitive terms. 
(These difficulties are less in the south of England.) Tf bed 
cannot be arranged at the same place as board it is a good 
pan to try for a hall or school, to buv palliasses, carry 
blankets, and sleep on the floor. 

The more teachers vou can take the lighter the work. 
One can be the geography expert, another the geologv 
leader, and so on. The matter is collected in advance and 
the size, paging and arrangement of the programme can be 
settled ; it is then cyclostyled, printed off and bound. 

Ovtings are becoming increasingly popular. With us, 
forty boys go now where twenty went a vear ago. The 
effect on the boys is wonderful, and their delight, good spirits 
and fellowship more than repay all our efforts. Moreover 
we find that no boy who has been on these ontings gives 


. again. 


trouble in the school afterwards, and most are eager to go 
They always put on weight (as much as two pounds 
in a week) thanks to the fresh air, regular exercise and meals, 
The food is plain, but good and plentiful : bread, margarine, 
and jam for breakfast; the same put up for lunch, and a 
meat meal with two vegetables and pudding at sixpence. 
Certain House and Road rules are necessary, and among 
these respect for other people's property is the most 
important. Cautions about drinking water, the forbidding 
of stone throwing and carrying matches, have their place 
in these rules. The spending of pocket money needs super- 
vision; penny in the slot machines are taboo. Table 
manners improve as the week goes on, and we have been 
pleasurably surprised by the consideration shown by big 
boys for little ones and the strong for the weak. 

We have been more than fortunate in the help we have 
received from our friends. The clergy of the various places . 
visited have always helped us, taking us round the churches, 
giving delightful talks to the boys, invitations to play games 
on the lawn, and so on. 

The parents are extremely grateful, and meet thc staff in 
every possible way to ensure success; the thirty palliasses 
which we own were bought with parents' subscriptions. 
The maps and guide books are mv own property. The 
Education Committee pays the cost of three-fourths of our 
preliminary expenses—fares, postage, etc., when exploring 
or sceking lodgings—as well as a quarter of the cost of bed 
and board. 

These outings do incalculable good also to teachers. 
When 1 began them 1 had to take up geology and architec- 
ture, among other subjects, so that I consider my own out- 
look much widened ; and now I spend most Saturdays out 
with maps, guide-books and camera getting information 
as to places for my next ventures. The assistants, too, 
are thoroughly enthusiastic and the outings have a wonderful 
cementing influence. I do not throw schemes at their heads, 
we work them out together; they profit by my outlay of 
time and money and I by their help. 

Thoughtful and constructive criticism always demands 
a serious hearing, and as living together is helpful to the 
boys, so is it even more helpful to the teachers, who learn 
to know the boys in an informal way. When I sec my 
assistants working enthusiastically, thoughtfully, patiently 
and wisely for the children's happiness, I am drawn to them 
in a way that no ordinary school life could effect; and 
where you have a happy and contented staff you have a 
hard-working staff 

If you wish to be progressive and ahead of the hum-drum 
you will immediately embark on outings—at first days, then 
longer excursions. If your head teacher is not sympathetic, 
convert him. I know a man who turned the worst class in a 
school into the best through outings; from the worst 
attending to the best attending, and from a rowdy crew to a 
good, healthy, disciplined lot. 

It is impossible for outings to be succesttal witbout 
co-operation. of head and assistant. I have known the 
enthusiasm of an assistant damped by the silly criticisms 
of his head ; and I have known the impossibility of running 
schemes without enthusiastic assistants; this is why I say : 
Do not take up outing of any sort unless you are willing 
first to prepare the ground over which you propose to take 
your boys; it is lack of preparation that brings ridicule 
upon outings. They are not to be mere scrambles through 
the streets and lanes, with people wondering where that 
disorderly set of boys comes from. March your boys 
decently through the city streets, give them disciplined 
freedom in the country ; teach them to come immediately 
to your whistle; carry out your little " stunts " in good 


order; give good time for mid-day meals and rest and bring 
every boy back with you in good order. Take no notice of 
scoffers who argue that the curriculum is already full enough. 
Outings are not waste of time ; on the contrary, thev react 
most beneficially on other branches of education. lf 
attendance is increased five per cent. they justify themselves 
on that ground alone, and I have known the attendance 
increased bv ten per cent. in poor schools. From some 
cause the attendance in my own school has been increased 
bv three per cent. (it has been 95 per cent. for some weeks) 
and I am convinced that this is due to our increased activi- 
ties and especially those which make for a happier and wider 
life. The health bill is better, and this again makes for 
better attendance and more efficient work. 


Deprivation of an outing is a most efficient form of 
punishment. Indirectly, too, the tone is raised ; boys who 
have to earn their pleasures are far less likely to become 
' spongers,’’ and there is sown in their minds a little of that 
wonderful unselfishness which leavens both private and 
industrial life. 


‘Our aims ” are set forth in the programme as follows : 
(1; To bring teachers and scholars into closer touch with one 
another ; (2) to foster habits of good fellowship, self-reliance 
and unselfishness ; (3) to study nature on a larger scale than 
is possible in a class-room ; (4) to acquire habits of learning 
from the world as well as from books ; (5) to extend our 
knowledge of man and his work and to arouse sympathy 
with, and broadmindedness for, other people's views ; 
(6) to foster love for the open air; (7) to show boys how to 
spend a holiday profitably for both body and mind; 
(8) to cultivate individuality and develop character ; (9) to 
arouse interest in boys in various subjects according to 
natural inclination. The programme contains in addition 
to the time-table and rules (we like particularly ' close gates 
after you '’) notes on local geology, geography, architecture 
(a cathedral was visited), nature study and history, the last 
two in the hands of women teachers ; coloured geological 
and other maps, and a picturesque street corner in water 
colour. The programme, which is priced at half a crown, 
is not only interesting as a souvenir, but contains the result 
of much careful research. 


DANCING AND EDUCATION. 
By Celia Sparger. 


The cry for freedom has resulted in many modifications 
and innovations in the modern educational world, and since 
the teaching of movement has become generally accepted 
as a necessary part of education the use of dancing has also 
received its share of attention, with the result that there 
exist at the present time two definite schools of thought-— 
the operatic, and what for want of a better name may be 
called the natural. Between these two are many grades 
and variations and a vast and extremely important differ- 
ence in outlook. 


The exponent of the operatic school regards dancing as an 
art. She has alwavs the potential Pavlova in her mind. 
On the whole she aims at producing dancers rather than 
teaching dancing ; a promising child is a source of interest 
and expectation ; what she will become, not what she is, is 
the thing that matters, for dancing is an art, and its fulfil- 
ment and perpetuation, no less than in every art, must lie 
with the adult, not the child. To this end therefore the 
training in technique is of primary importance and, though 
modified for voung children, its fundamental principles do 
not vary. Thus the girl who elects to train as a dancer, if 
taught by a teacher of the operatic school, on leaving school 
will have covered the groundwork and know something of 
the technique underlying her art, much as a girl having 
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learnt music at school and desirous of becoming a pianist 
will have covered the groundwork and know something of 
the technique of music. 


The teacher of the natural school approaches the subject 
from a different point of view. She sets out to teach dancing, 
not to produce dancers. To her the child is of first impor- 
tance, and it is to child life that dancing must be related ; 
dancing is not an art; it is more an expression in terms of 
movement of the emotions of childhood, unhampered by a 
difficult technique which may cramp the child and block the 
emotional outlet. The movements used are therefore of the 
simplest kind. The technique makes little or no demand on 
the patience and perseverance of the child; it obeys no 
laws and has no relation to that required of a professional 
dancer. 


This raises the second important difference between the 
two schools: the function of technique. The operatic 
school claims for its training the complete control and 
mastery of the body so that it can be used in the service of 
any form of dancing—-ballet, Greek, court, national-—and 
maintains further that the limitations of the dancer un- 
trained in that technique are apparent at once to the 
professional eve, whether the dance consists of operatic 
movements or not. The "natural" teacher's attitude 
towards technique is altogether different. She uses com- 
paratively few movements, and those used require rela- 
tively little training and can be incorporated early into simple 
dances. These dances must necessarily be restricted in 
conception, and for artistic value thev are almost entirely 
dependent upon the choice of music. 


The next point of divergence appears to be in the psycho- 
logical and educational value of dancing, and here, perhaps, 
a glance at the teachings of modern psychology may be 
useful. To Dr. Carl Jung we owe the following diagram :— 


Every individual is endowed with four different forms of 
psychic activity: on the irrational plane intuition and 
sensation ; on the rational, thinking and feeling. One of 
these functions, subsequently termed the superior function, 
tends to develop to a greater degree than the others. The 
function of sensation includes the perception of outside 
things by means of the senses ; it relates life to objective 
reality and gives apperception and appreciation of form, 
colour, sound, movement. Although, subsequently, the 
superior function of an individual may be rational, in earlv 
life the child tends to adapt on the irrational plane, and 
expresses the function of sensation in terms of almost 
ceaseless muscular activity. With growth towards adoles- 
cence, however, the rational functions of thinking and feeling 
begin to exert a more differentiated influence, and other 
channels of emotional expression are opened, so that move- 
ment plays a less important part. Some individuals will, 
however continue to adapt largely through sensation, and 
these are the people who will be likely to be attracted to a 
life of muscular activity. 


Arising from this are two very important points. First, 
because the irrational plane belongs primarily to childhood, 
the individual who continues to function on it will tend to 
remain emotionally undeveloped unless education is directed 
towards the modification resulting from the absorption of 
the rational functions, Second, because there is an adult 
form of all the emotions of childhood, and because the 
" sensation type "is likely to find expression for its emotions 
in phvsical activitv, it follows that the form of activity must 
be radically changed as the irrational plane is subjected to 
the influence of the rational. To consider this more fully 
it is necessary to arrive at a definite understanding of the 
purpose and use of dancing. 

The operatic school is here in a strong position, for it says 


in effect '" Dancing is an art. lf vou would become an 
artist you must face the difficulties of your art. The 
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technique of dancing has been built up gradually ; it has 
lived for centuries, and every great dancer has left his or 
her contribution to it. Every movement has its name, its 
correct method of execution; you may not use easy but 
debased forms, which have crept in through incorrect 
teaching. If you want freedom of movement you must 
subject yourself to the discipline which precedes all freedom, 
and by mastery of the technique obtain it." If this be so, 
even though the training consist only of one lesson a week, 
that lesson will demand perseverance, patience and accuracy 
-—a working towards a goal; and it follows that a child not 
endowed with these qualities will either try to cultivate 
them or she wil! be bored with dancing. The “ natural " 
teacher on the contrary values dancing as the self-expression 
of the child, and strives to minimise the difficulties in the 
way, to retain the joy of spontaneity and, in simple move- 
ments, to express child-life. So it comes about that the 
child who dislikes or has not the patience for the technique 
of the operatic school is an ardent adherent to the class of 
the natural teacher, and she feels she is filling a definite need. 
Is she really doing so ? 


It is obvious that, while functioning mainly on the 
irrational plane, the role of the inhibiting influence of 
technique must be directed towards self-control alone. As 
soon, however, as the rational functions assert themselves— 
and this is normally no later than adolescence, and often 
earlier—all education must be directed towards their fusion, 
or the individual remains undeveloped. The retention 
therefore throughout adolescence of a technique eminently 
suitable to the irrational-predominant stage of child 
development is psychologically opposed to growth and 
maturity. The adult who strives to express the emotions 
of life must needs have an adult channel of expression, or 
the result is unsatisfying and inartistic. Undoubtedly, in 
the struggle with the exceedingly difficult technique of the 
operatic school the growing girl loses temporarily something 
of spontaneity and joy, but in that loss she may be working 
towards something of more lasting value, for, as has already 
been emphasized, movement is primarily an expression of 
childhood. For adult adaptation it must contain inhibi- 
tions and difficulties such as are beyond the capacitv of 
childhood to deal with. Further, it must be borne in mind 
that dancing is essentially a histrionic art. Ultimately 
it is directed towards an audience, even though this consist 
only of tre teacher; and the approval of that audience 
must be gained by perseverance, knowledge and intrinsic 
merit alone, for the winning of applause without true value 
belongs to infancy, not to education. 


The natural school, equally with the operatic, aims at 
developing the creative as well as expressing the emotional 
side of the child, but to do so, may it not be well to grow 
beyond the security of Nature, the mother ? For art is not 
nature; it is an extension of nature; 
human development ; the symbol of civilization and growth. 
For always art strives to express the upward struggles of 
man; his straining towards perfection; his spiritual 
unfoldings and emotional aspirations. And art is in no wise 
a gentle teacher but a hard taskmaster, demanding from her 
servants toil, courage and sacrifice. 


CHILDREN OF ANCIENT BRITAIN: 
and Co. 2s. 6d.) 


This book is an attempt to recreate in pseudo-realistic form 
the children of two thousand years ago, and in spite of thc 
compiler's ingenuity wears a fictitious air which will hardly 
delude even a child. Thus it is not highly probable that a 
British child of this period would speak (as on page 107) : **Oh, 
let me up, Daddy, and I'll! get my new line and hook," and 
altogether the book rings hollow, so that we think a normal 
child will avoid it as being neither fiction nor fact. 


by L. Lamprey. (G. Harrap 
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THE AGE TO LEAVE. 


The author of the following article has lately left one of our 
Public Schools.—KEpbiTOoR EDUCATIONAL TiMES. 


There is a growing feeling among the parents of to-day, 
engendered by the difficulty in finding positions for Public 
School bovs and fostered by at least one authoritative 
writer on the subject, that 17 and not 18 or 18} is the right 
age for a boy to leave school. Fathers who destine their 
sons for the City are especially emphatic. ‘‘ Look," they 
say, “at the handicap they have to fight against. At 19 
they are just starting work with no experience and earning 
practically no money, whereas if they had been taken away 
at 17 they would, in those two years, have thoroughly 
settled down and be earning £3 or {4 a week.” 


From their point of view their complaint has a certain 
amount of justification, but to deprive a boy of his fourth 
year is to deprive him of all the benefits that a Public School 

can give, for it is only then that he comes to understand 
the school to which he belongs and begins to act in any 
sense of the word as a free agent. l'or the first three years 
fear of unpopularity underlies a boy's every action, and he 
acquires what is generally known as the Public School spirit, 
not by any settled conviction, but simply because it is 
forced upon him by an outside influence which he finds too 
strong to resist. Nothing takes root, there is only a variety 
of superficial growths which would wither away after three 
months’ contact with the City. It is the fourth year that 
is of real importance, the year of the dawning of manv 
dreams and the unfolding of many hopes. It is the 
beginning of that process bv which the copper of the second- 
hand platitudes of convention is refined into the pure gold 
of independent thought. 


All the ideas which were foisted on him by the convention 
of the school are thrown into the melting-pot and, passing 
through the furnace of youthful criticism, are fasbioned 
anew into enduring if crude designs. The tum from 
authority to evidence is decisive and complete. He 
realises with amazement how little freedom of thought or 
action had been allowed to him during his three years of 
apprenticeship. He has been swept along by the fierce, 
narrow current of the little ambitions which he shared with 
everybody else. All his energics had been concentrated on 
immediate and, in perspective, insignificant objects: the 
winning of housc-colours, promotion into a higher form, 
the gaining of the good-will of influential '' bloods " and 
athletes. His friendships, he sees, were formed entirely for 
convenience—the uninspiring products of a common routine. 


In a way it is perhaps an anti-climax. Ambitions, 
athletic and scholarly, have either been realised and have 
brought in most cases only disillusion and disappointment, 
or thev have faded below the horizon of possibility ; but 
it is an anti-climax full of significance and fraught with 
importance. As a passenger pulls himself out of a wrecked 
train and feels himself all over to sec where he is hurt, so a 
boy safe in the haven of his fourth year begins to make a 
tentative examination of himse!f. 


In the fourth year personality has space to breathe and 
time to develop and standing a little apart from the eddies 
of conflicting influences, it can build up against the threat 
of the future its continuing city. '' Know thou thyself "' 
ran the motto over the oracle at Delphi, and those who 
look to vouth to drag back the world from the abyss into 
which middle-age hurled it in 1914 would do wel) to remem- 
ber it, for without self-knowledge man can do little. If 
vouth is to play the part of deliverer then youth must have 
its chance, and to cast it into the maelstrom of the City at 
the immature and impressionable age of 17 is to condemn it, 
body and mind, to a mode of life from which there is no 
escape. D. C. CAREW. 
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ART. 


SPRING SHOWS. 


Either this is a particularly florescent time of the year for 
art galleries or the critic is becoming increasingly popular, 
for invitations to press views come in by every post. About 
two-thirds of them may be dropped in the waste-paper 
basket. Those which invite you to contemplate the result 
of a sentimental soldier-man’s visit to Venice do not 
promise any delirious excitement. There are a lot of these. 
Then there are the etchers—a terrible company—but there 
is a safe rule about them which is this: never trouble about 
the works of any etcher unless experts are agreed that he is a 
" bad etcher," for I have invariably found that when I 
liked an etching some cognoscentus would say, '' but it 1s 
bad etching." Then there is, or indeed was, the portrait 
painters which I unwittingly visited—not having been to 
any of their previous shows, otherwise I should have 
expected this crowd of medium people, middlingly painted. 
Nevertheless, when all the dross is cleared away there still 
remains a good deal of interesting work to be seen. ‘That 
the most important of this is French I leave to abler 
psychologists to explain. The exhibition of Degas sculpture 
at the Leicester Galleries is an event of the first magnitude 
which has its humorous side insomuch as many of us having 
been convinced that the only road to sculpture was through 
the medium of carving, it seems as if we shall now have to 
admit that the only real origin of good work is the hand of 
an artist. The story of these little bronzes is interesting. 
It seems that Degas modelled continually in wax, studies 
of women, of horses and sometimes jockevs on horseback. 
'These models he left to his friend Hebrard, who was a bronze 
founder. It is not supposed that Degas intended them to be 
cast, nor could Hebrard afford to cast them, at least till 
latelv. During the war they were kept carefullv in a cellar, 
and now they have been cast and cautiously coloured by 
M. Hebrard, to whom, for this work, art lovers owe a 
considerable debt. Degas’ sense of the third dimension has 
never been disputed, but if an idea of its extent is required 
one can get it from seeing these bronzes. The nudes, 
studies of dancers mostly, are as surprising as nature herself. 
In that sense Degas was a realist. There existed for him no 
prejudice, no academic determination about a figure being 
eight heads high or some other such nonsense. He took 
nature as he found her, understood and found her beautiful. 
When, replying to a woman who asked him why he always 
made women ugly, he said it was because women generally 
were ugly, he must among other things have been bowing 
to her definition of ugliness—if she called that ugly he must 
call it so to her, though beauty was the better name. In 
the face of these bronzes it is tempering to think of the fuss 
and bother Rodin made about the doing of that on which 
Degas, as a side line, excclled him. 


Again the Frenchmen delight us at Mr. Turner's gallery, 
It is some time since even the Independent Gallery had such 
a good show as it has now. There are, to begin with, 
twelve Cezanne drawings and we may see that even the 
Cezanne boom cannot weaken his value. These pencil 
drawings with their little touches of water colour reveal a 
completeness of thougbt that is exhilarating to the mind. 
| suppose that underneath all our admiration, the feeling 
which certain artists give us that art is a simple thing, 
comprehensible even to our understanding, is a subtle 
flattery which goes far to win for him our love and attection. 
The same thought applies to Matisse, of whose paintings in 
this show I think that of two women on a balcony is the most 
beautiful. Without going into the relative merits of 
English and French art—-which is a subject rather for the 
customs who, knowing the value of nothing, have the 
courage to price it-—I do feel called upon to point out that 


these exhibitions of M. Turner's are unique in London, and 
for people who do not visit Paris are the only considerable 
education in modern French art which is available. 


Of the English shows the Goupil Gallery holds first place, 
principallv, of course, because of the Walter Sickerts. Mr. 
Sickert likes a “story ” in a picture, more especially, 
perhaps, as Mr. Fry does not, and his little painting—an 
early one—of the old music hall with someone in the chair— 
I forget who, but Mr. Sickert tells you—is full of the glamour 
of its subject. A later painting on a wood panel of a house 
among trees, " Chagworth," is a fleeting expression of 
something seen for a moment and gone. Mr. Pryde shows 
a composition that narrowly misses being very exciting; 
the colour however tames it. Mr. Gertler has two very 
well painted still hfes. This artist has an unfortunate fault, 
one which will have to be got rid of, that is his practice 
of designing an arabesque two dimensionally, and then 
modelling up some parts of it, making them solid and 


weighty. The large Romney portrait has a classic charm of 
colour. It impresses one as being rather an ordered piece, 


staid and conventional, but at the same time sensitive and 
touched with a delicate humour. There are two Ribots, 
J. Maris and Matthew Maris, a wonderfully coloured 
Courbet of ‘‘ Pomegranates,” a Boudin, a very interesting 
Walter Greaves, some drawing by Meninsky, and a very 
charming water colour by John Nash. Of the Slade 
organisation there are Augustus John, Orpen, and Wilson 
Steer, Derwent Lees, Lamb and Gilbert Spencer. It is a 
carefully chosen and interesting exhibition. 


The last two shows which I will mention are Edward 
Wadsworth and David Bomberg, the former at the Leicester 
Galleries and the latter at Heal’s. Wadsworth is entirely a 
logical painter, hard, brilliant and yet with a definite serse 
of beauty, and being a classicist he is verv conscious of how 
this is produced. ‘There is a surprising variation in his 
types of design and colour schemes ; for instance, what 
could be more different than ' Near Marseilles " and 
" Portland," the one rich, sudden and hot; the other 
strangelv subdued, ascetic and grave. His fault is au 
inclination to pedantrv. 

Mr. Bomberg, while having certain principles in common, 
is really a verv different tvpe. Here you have the man who 
works bv inspiration. His ability for mental rages 1s 
enormous. Nothing could be more stronglv personal than 
these drawings. It would seem that he is continually 
bursting with ideas, and those who know his work well are 
permanentlv surprised that he has also the capacity for 
carrving out his designs to their logical conclusions. The 
drawings now shown have for the most part been seen 
before. Having no catalogue or clue to their titles, I was 
able to enjoy their tense drama without being troubled with 
what it was all about. Figures singly and in crowds in 
strange perspectives and in curious buildings all ominously 
doing something. lf only for his vitalitv Mr. Bomberg is a 
force in the arts, and I find his work immensely stimulating. 

RUPERT LEE. 


PAGES OF SCIENCE : selected and edited by George Sampson. 
(Methuen and Co. 2s.) 

Mr. Sampson's devotion to English is boundless ; he has used 
his scissors with great effect in this little book to show that some 
men of science write and speak good English. Schoolboys of a 
serious turn of mind will no doubt find these " pieces " an agree- 
able change from the text-books with which they are required to 
cram their desks ; and they may even be emboldened to ask 
their masters why - 's Chemistry or —- —’s Physics should not 
be written in English, instead of in the lingo affected by the 
pedants who prepare books for school consumption. 
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MUSIC. 


APPRECIATION AND THE GRAMOPHONE. 
By Jno. A. Radcliffe. 


In all branches of education a new spirit of intelligent 
enthusiasm is to be found, and the modern teacher has long 
realised that the old style of music teaching in the primary 
school left much to be desired. The children gained some 
collective idea of notes and scales, could sing sweetly but 
with little appreciation, and left school with their dormant 
sense of music quite untouched. To be an able performer, 
it is now realised, one must first be trained to be an intelli- 
gent listener. 

Not every school has available a pianist with the tech- 
nique necessary for lessons in musical appreciation. Even 
were the pianist availabk, the piano itself is limited in 
power and often unsatisfactory in quality. 

There was the gramophone, it is true, but the teacher 
looked askance, and the companies which provide modern 
machines realise that their success depends upon spending 
large sums on improvements. Experience shows that the 
present-day gramophone will do valuable work in the 
musical appreciation lessons of our elementary schools. 

The initial expense is the machine itself, and here one 
must take care that the best possible is obtained. For 
school purposes rosewood cabinets are an extravagance— 
the machine's the thing. A most serviceable one can 
be obtained for as little as five guineas. A machine at this 
price will last for vears. 

The records provide the greater problem. They are 
expensive and it is possible to waste money on them. In 
these, too, improvements are being brought about and the 
best record of to-day will seem imperfect in comparison 
with those of a few years hence. Experience suggests the 
following hints to would-be purchasers: buy as few and 
as good as possible ; a famous name does not always mean 
à satisfactory record ; quite unknown singers sometimes 
record better than the stars; a military band records 


better than an orchestra; some instruments are bad 
recorders—violins en masse and the piano; get records 
whose interest is permanent and not topical; hear all 


records two or three times before purchasing them and trust 
your own judgment rather than that of the catalogue or 

Before beginning the lessons it will be necessary to draw 
up a syllabus. This may follow one of two plans—the 
different kinds of compositions, e.g., orchestral, pianoforte, 
violin, songs, choral, etc., or it may follow out the historical 
development of music. In practice the second has been 
found to be the better plan, as it provides great opportunitv 
for correlating the instruction in music with that in history 
and literature. The syllabus should be divided into periods 
—the romantic, the renaissance, the age of discovery, 
the Puritan, the industrial revolution, and the Victorian 
periods—with, of course, some reference to contemporary 
music. It will be easy to classify all the great composers 
under one of these headings. Grieg and Mendelssohn 
belong to the Victorian period, while Purcell belongs to the 
period of the Restoration. 

Any musical appreciation lesson should be divided into 
two parts—the first-to consist of an informal talk (children 
taking notes) on the subject, composer, the means used to 
convey the composer’: thoughts, and peculiarities in beauty 
and structure of the pieces under discussion. The children 
should know what they are listening to and for what they 
have to listen. The second part of the lesson consists of 
the performance by means of the gramophone of the pieces 
chosen. Don't attempt too much; one record is enough 
for one lesson. It should be plaved several times and 
between times the teacher should call attention to difterent 
points. 


THE JEW'S HARP. 


To most of us the Jew's harp is only a toy with which, 
maybe, we hurt our teeth in vain attempts to make music 
in the nursery, and the possibilities of which we have 
slighted ever since. Yet the instrument is not without its 
fascination or its place in history ; and its verv name is 
interesting and mysterious. What has this '' harp without 
a string ” to do with the Jews? Probably nothing at all, 
in spite of a feeble unconvincing theorv that it was first 
made and sold in England by men of that nation, a theory 
so banal that an alternative derivation has been suggested 
in " Jaw’s Harp," because the instrument is held between 
the lips. This is plausible, but does not account for the 
German “ Judenharfe," though it certainly squares with 
the Teutonic '" Mund-harmonica." The best explanation 
of the original form of the name, which was '" Jew's Trump," 
is to be found in Mr. Galpin's suggestion that it is a corrup- 
tion of the Dutch Jeudgtrompe, a child's trumpet. 

Even so, the name is unconvincing either wav. For if 
the instrument is a harp without a string, it is equally a 
trumpet without a blast or even a mouthpiece. 

scientifically the ‘‘ Mund-harmonica ” is the best name, 
because the sounds producible are the harmonics which are 
present in the single vibrating tongue. These can be 
reinforced and so separated by different resonators which 
are formed by altering the shape of the mouth cavity. 
Yet it is hard to believe that a single Jew’s harp can ever 
have been a source of real joy to the listener. 

It is, however, on record that a soldier so delighted 
Frederick the Great by his performance on two Jew's 
harps that the King gave him his discharge and a present 
of money, which gave him the chance of subsequently 
amassing a fortune by playing at concerts. 

At a later date a German, named Charles Eulenstein, made 
a name for himself as a Jew’s harp virtuoso. He came 
over to London in 1827 and gave concerts both here and 
in Scotland with great success, using sixteen instruments, 
and producing therefrom extremely beautiful effects. He 
could glide imperceptibly from one instrument to another 
so that his melody should not be interrupted ; and by 
playing on two harps at once he could turn a solo into the 
semblance of a duet. Unfortunately his professional 
labours injured his teeth, and his muse was mute till an 
ingenious dentist devised for him a glutinous protective 
dental covering. Whether he amassed a fortune is not 
apparently on record ; but as he died in 1890 at the age of 
eighty-eight, his early musical activities would not seem 
to have injured his health. Therefore, there may still be 
a chance for a Jew's harp expert on the variety stage, if 
not in the concert rcom. 

In ecclesiastical art the Jew's harp figures as an instru- 
ment appropriate to angels, and in one historical episode 
it is mixed up with a Scottish case of witchcraft. As to 
the latter the available information is none too clear, 
though it would appear that one suspect— presumably to 
clear himself—played the Jew's harp before the King 
without producing any ill effect on the listener. 

In these utilitarian days we may well note the case of a 
performer, mentioned by the Elizabethan dramatist, 
Henry Chettle, who, “ being well skid in the Jewe's 
Trumpe, takes upon him to bee a dealer in Musicke : 
especially good at mending instruments.” 


THE OLD ORDER AND THE NEW: by E. M. Burke. (Herbert 
Russell. 3s. net.) 

This, the third volume of the author's series of ‘ Ancient 
Civilizations,” deals with the story of the Roman Empire and 
the beginnings of Modern Europe. The author has à facile 
pen and has written a readable book, which suffers, however, from 
the fact that no photographs or pictorial illustrations are included. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


By our own Correspondent. 


The Coming Conference. 


Before these notes appear again the National Union will 
have begun its Annual Conference—this vear at Brighton. 
The Conference will be declared open by Mr. W. G. Cove 
at 10 a.m. on Mondav, 2nd Aprii, and will be welcomed by 
the Mayors of Brighton and Hove, the local member of 
Parliament, dignitaries of the Churches, the chairmen of 
the Education Committees of Brighton and Hove, and 
other prominent townsmen. Outside the ordinary sessions 
of Conference there will be the annual meetings of the 
Teachers’ Provident Society and the Benevolent and 
Orphan Fund of the Union. Also, there will be two 
sectional meetings, each of which is arranged for the after- 
noon of Tuesday, 3rd April. At one of the sectional meet- 
ings Lord Robert Cecil will be the principal speaker, and 
wil address the teachers on the League of Nations. 

The real business of the Conference will occupy five 
sessions, two of which are to be public and three private. 
At the public sessions the two principal motions deal with 
(1) Retrograde Policy in Education, and (2) the Correlation 
of Primary and Secondary Schools. The first will be 
moved by Mr. W.D. Bentliff, J.P., and the second by Mr. 
W. B. Steer. Other subjects to be discussed are '' Economics 
in Educational Expenditure," the ‘ Supply of Teachers,” 
the ' Physical and Mental Health of Children," the 
“ Operation of the Education Act," etc. At the private 
sessions—always well attended—the annual report of the 
Executive and the Union's balance sheet for 1922 will be 
presented for adoption, and such matters as '' Sustenta- 
tion," '' Superannuation," a '' National Scale of Salaries,” 
the ‘‘ Annual Subscription to the Union," “ Parliamentary 
Candidates," ‘‘ Equal Pay," etc., will be discussed. 

Of the leaders of the Union at conference, outside the 
members of the official staff, chief interest centres around 
the retiring and incoming presidents. Mr. W. G. Cove, the 
retiring president, has deserved well the enthusiastic thanks 
conference is sure to accord him. He has been a great 
Union asset during a very critical period and has not spared 
himself in the performance of his duties. He is a young 
man and will go far. Mr. E. J. Sainsbury, B.A., O.B.E., the 
incoming president, is cast in a different mould. He is a 
man of great experience and dominating personality. He 
has done yeoman service during his vice-presidential year 
and his undoubted ability and sterling qualities assure the 
Union of wise, statesmanlike and vigorous leadership at a 
time when it will be specially needed. Mr. W. D. Bentliff 
still retains the confidence of the teachers and will be 
returned unopposed as honorary treasurer. There is a 
lively competition for the vice-presidency this year. Of the 
four candidates, Mr. Wing appears to have the greatest 
backing, but I have no doubt the others—Messrs. Cowen, 
Barraclough and Conway—will secure much support. 
Unfortunately for their candidatures, each of these threc 
represents the county of Yorkshire on the Executive. 


Among the chief officials Sir James Yoxall is likely to 
have a great reception again. It is known that he cannot 
in the nature of things serve the Union for many more years, 
and this fact invites conference to demonstrate on every 
possible occasion continued confidence in his wonderful 
ability to organise the Union forces and direct its policy. 


The election of the new Executive may result in some 
surprises. This vear, for the first time, the system of 
voting is to be on the lines of Proportional Representation, 
and there is hope in the rural districts it will bring the rural 
teachers a greater share in representation on the Executive. 
I think this improbable, as there is insufficient co-operation 
among them, | 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Juvenile Delinquency. | 


During 1921 the Scottish National Council of Juvenile 
Organisations entered upon an enquiry into Juvenile 
Delinquency. They chose Edinburgh, including Leith and 
Portobello, not because juvenile delinquency was abnormal 
there, but merely as an experimental ground. But having 
obtained the information they came to the conclusion that 
it was typical of, and their recommendations applicable to, 
other towns in Scotland. They therefore decided to print 
and publish their findings, and the Council modestly express 
the hope that * the Report may be regarded as a small but 
a considered contribution towards the solution of certain 
problems which must always make an appeal to men and 
women of good will." It certainly is that at least. 


The Council, of which Lord Polwarth is chairman, is 
widely representative, and they appear to have made an 
investigation extensive and thorough—though thev set 
themselves limits. Their enquiry is concerned with children 
under sixteen who appeared before the Juvenile Courts of 
Edinburgh, but the tables do not include cases where 
children are charged jointly with persons over sixteen, which 
are taken at the ordinary sittings of the Courts. The 
figures (845) show a progressive increase from the six seven- 
year-olds to the 169 fifteen-year-olds, except at the age of 
fourteen, where there is a drop.  Precisely similar results 
were obtained from the English enquiry in 1920, and both 
reports show the greatest incidence between fifteen and 
sixteen. Out of a total of 733 offences no less than 257 
(35.06 per cent.) were committed on Sunday, and of 398 
more than 70 per cent., after 4 p.m. "The Sunday point is 
arresting. 


Petty theft seems to predominate, with many cases of 
coal, firewood and so on from railway sidings; and it is 
“ reluctantly " concluded that the things stolen were used 
by the parents themselves. 


The Council has something to say on birching, and the 
report notes that the English enquiry discovered that out of 
an average of 574 boys birched in two towns, 222 reappeared 
at Court within six months, and 440 within two years. 
The Scottish committee, while making no recommendation, 
is not in favour of this method of ‘ reform '"—the ultimate 
object of Juvenile Courts. '' It is an axiom both of morals 
and of religion, and it is pre-eminently true of work among 
boys, that to get rid of a tendency that is bad, an interest 
or an ideal whicb is definitely good must be put in its place." 


There is much sage comment on the subject of release on 
probation and the qualities of Probation Officers, and most 
will agree that probation should come early, if at all, and 
last for at least twelve months. 


Perhaps one of the most interesting portions is that headed 
“ Football in the Streets, Breach of the Peace, and the Need 
of additional Plaving Fields." The comments and sugges- 
tions found here deserve the widest publicity, and one 
sentence strikes us as eminently illuminating because so 
obviously true :—'' Every normal lad has a healthy instinct 
for physical recreation and yet the sons of well-to-do parents 
do not appear in the Courts." If that thought be pondered 
it is possible that a very valuable principle may be discovered 
which may help to solve manv of the controversies as to the 
duty of an urban community towards its less favoured 
members in the matter of finding facilities for sport both on 
wcek-days and Sundays. 


This very able and well-written document makes a 
decidedly valuable addition to the literature of a very 
interesting and extremely important subject, and we can 
with confidence recommend the expenditure of the nine- 
pence which a copy costs, 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Educational Changes in France. 

M. Léon Berard, Minister of Public Instruction, has 
addressed a long communication to the presidents of the 
Parliamentary Instruction Committees setting forth the 
various proposed reforms in secondary education which have 
been drawn up in collaboration with the Supreme Council 
for Public Instruction. 

The chief modification thus lies in the fact that every 
French boy taught in secondary schools will have some 
knowledge of the classics, which will be an obligatory feature 
of the curriculum except in the two highest classes. In 
order that the classes may be both more intelligible and more 
interesting the proposed plan provides that French, Greek 
and Latin shall all be taught by the same professor, who 
will thus be able to interest his pupils in the etymological 
development of French, the influence of Greece on French 
art, and the influence of Rome on French history and laws. 
The same rule is to be applied to the teaching of history and 
geography, which are often so closely interwoven. 

The modern languages which may be taught in lycées and 
colleges are, in accordance with the proposed modifications, 
as follows :—English, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Arabic, and Russian, and, exceptionally, the languages of 
countries with which France has concluded a scholastic 
convention. Arabic is included in view of the fact that the 
French African colonies offer careers to young men.— Reuter. 


Russian Teachers' Plight. 

A report of the Commissary of Education to the Soviet 
Congress says :—“ The conditions under which teachers 
lived (in 1921-2) were described as appalling, and the fact 
that they forsook their posts should surprise no one. 
Though the qualifications for a school teacher were higher 
than those required from any other class of worker, the 
percentage of the minimum living wage received by them 
was less than that received by any other class, namely, 
12 per cent. in comparison with wood-workers (81), builders 
(76), and other labourers down to transport workers (24). 
Such a state of affairs," the report adds, “ should not be 
tolerated." Meanwhile it was being considered whether 
the number of higher educational establishments should 
not be still further reduced on account of the terrible con- 
dition of both teachers and pupils. The report is issued by 
the International Labour Office (Vol. V, No. 3, Tenth Soviet 
Congress), Geneva. 


Short Sea Trips on Ocean Liners. 

An attractive form of holiday is provided by a short trip 
on an ocean liner. Cruises may be arranged to Norway, 
Gibraltar, Tangicr, Marseilles, Egypt, Madeira, Jamaica, 
or Spain. The vessels are extremely comfortable, and the 
traveller is free from care. Application should be made 
to Messrs. Rerryman and Short, Australia House, Strand, 
WC, 2. 


SCENES FROM BhRrirIsH HISTORY : Henderson. 
(G. Bell and Sons. ls. 9d.) 

This is a useful little book which attempts to deal mainly by 
types with domestic and social life in succeeding ages. Each 
chapter contains questions and exercises on the subject matter. 
The book, however, suffers like all such books from the 
attempt to cover epochs extending from prehistoric man to the 
end of the Middle Ages in less than one hundred pages. 


THE EcoNoMics OF COMMERCE: by G. S. Maxton, M.A. pp. 128. 
Limp cloth. (Macdougall. 1s. 6d.) 

Considering the wide range covered in this small book— Markets, 
Cost of Production, Foreign Commerce, Transport, Money, 
Banking, The Foreign Exchanges, Depressions, Crises, In- 
surance—it is rather wonderful that the writer has escaped 
making a solid mass of notes. But in fact the book is quite 
reasonably readable. Some of the graphs and illustrations 
given are suggestive and useful, R. J. 


by W. W. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 


At the meeting on Friday, February 16th, the Council 
decided to take immediate action regarding the employment 
of unqualified persons as teachers. It will be remembered 
that the Council is not a voluntary association or society, 
but a statutory body charged with the duty of forming and 
maintaining a Register of Teachers and empowered to lay 
down the conditions of registration. Hence the Council is 
concerned when by administrative action qualified teachers 
are displaced by unqualified persons. The Council also 
decided to take action with regard to the recognition of 
war service for salary and pension purposes, with special 
reference to the cases where teachers who had volunteered 
for active service were retained at home to work in munition 
factories, Many handwork teachers were so retained, and 
their war service is held not to rank for salary or pension, 
Some women teachers are also penalised because they were 
mobilised under the rules of the Territorial Nursing Associa- 
tion, a body which they had joined before the war. In all 
these cases the teachers concerned were acting under 
military orders. Yet they are fined heavily by the Treasury 
acting through the Board of Education. l 


The Education Guild. 

An exceptionally interesting summer holiday course 
(July 27th to August 10th) is being arranged this year by 
the Education Guild of Great Britain and Ireland on 
“ ZEsthetic Appreciation in Schools," with special reference 
to art, drama and music, including eurhvthmics. The 
course will take place at King's College for Women,Campden 
Hill, London, W., and accommodation for both men and 
women students will be provided there. The students will 
assemble on Friday (27th) ; on Saturday morning there will 
be an inaugural address by Sir Michael Sadler, C.B., ` 
K.C.S.I., the chairman being Lord Gorell, President of the 
Guild. 


The National Union of Teachers. 

In view of the coming Conference of the N.U.T. the 
following figures will be of interest :— 

The membership of the Union for 1922 was 121,356, 
as compared with 115,577 in 1921, an increase of 5,789. 
The total for London was 11,062, as compared with 10,448 
in 1921, but as 501 teachers were transferred from the 
London to the extra-Metropolitan district, the actual 
increase of Union membership in the L.C.C. area was 1,115. 

The assets of the N.U.T. at the end of 1922 amounted 
to £314,306, of which over a quarter of a million (/261,190) 
was in the Sustentation Fund. This is the Fighting and 
Defence Fund. The Teachers' Provident Society has a 
total capital of £2,250,000. The Benevolent and Orphan 
Fund is worth £121,320. The total of the various funds of 
the N.U.T. is, therefore, nearly /2,750,000. 


The London Teachers’ Association. 


Congratulations are due to the schools of London, the 
L.T.A., and especially to Mr. J. W. Samucl, chairman of the 
Hospital Fund, on the splendid result of their effort to raise 
funds for the Hospitals of London. In all the amount 
collected is £57,000, contributed by children and teachers. 
The poorest children played their part in securing this result. 
some of the gifts being made in farthings. Excellent though 
this isolated effort has been, a word of caution is necessary 
to those who may be tempted to look to the schools for 
similar help in other schemes. The amount of work which 
is involved in these collections is too great to permit of their 
being often repeated. | Moreover, the schools are not 
primarily collecting agencies nor are the teachers appointed 
to advocate and help outside philanthropy. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES. 


State Scholarships. 

No awards of State University Scholarships will be made 
in the financial years 1922-3 and 1923-24. This is the result 
of a decision of the late Government. The Board of Eluca- 
tion (University Scholarships) Regulation provided for the 
award of 200 in 1920, and 200 in 1921. Of these six were 
not taken up, and nine have been postponed to 1923. The 
remaining 385 are distributed among the Universities thus: 
Oxford 74, Cambridge 95, Durham 8, London 60, Man- 
chester 45, Birmingham 6, Liverpool 29, Leeds 25, Sheffield 
5, Bristol 5, and Wales 31. 

Euripides’ * Rhesus " at Birmingham. 


On March 13th and 14th students of the University of . 


Birmingham produced, under the auspices of the Guild of 
Undergraduates, Professor Murrav's translation of Euripides' 
" Rhesus.” It is said to be the first performance of the 
play for 2,000 years. Mr. E. W. Gillett, late of the O.U.D.S. 
took the part of Hector. 

Gloucester v. Somerset. 

A motion to reduce the grant of £3,600 to Bristol Uni- 
versity produced by a jd. rate, to half that amount, was 
rejected by 45 votes to 16. Mr. Pridav, who moved it, 
pointed out that Gloucester raised a Higher Education Rate 
of 7d. and £50,000, whereas Somersetshire raised a rate of 
5d.; and the amounts for elementarv education were 
respectively 2s. and Is. 9d. It seems to be rather a question 
as to who is to copy whom, and maybe Somerset will take 
the hint. 

Stowe School. 

A dinner was given last month at the Hotel Central, Marvle- 
bone, by Mr. Edward Montauban, to celebrate the founda 
tion of Stowe School. Mr. Montauban is one of the 
Governors and the leading figure among thosc who con- 
ceived the idea of turning the historic Buckinghamshire 
mansion into a school. Mr. J. F. Roxburgh is the head- 
master ; and some 500 boys are on the register of applicants 
for admission. 

The Royal Caledonian Schools. 

The Prince of Wales as Vice-Patron of the Royal Cale- 
donian Schools at Bushey, Herts, occupied the chair at the 
108th anniversary festival dinner held at the Hotel Victoria. 
The institution was founded in 1815 by members of the 
Highland Societv to provide for the education and support 
of the children of Scotsmen killed in the Napoleonic Wars. 
Formerlv in Caledonian Road, the school was removed to 
Bushey in 1903. 

Grant Aided Secondary Schools. 

Since August Ist, 1914, 247 secondary schools have been 
placed on the Grant List, of which number thirty-three were 
before that date recognised as efficient under Chap. IX of 
the Regulations for Secondary Schools. Twenty-five of 
them offer less than the 25 per cent. of the total number of 
pupils admitted during the previous vear as free places for 
the year 1922-23. These facts were contained in an answer 
of Mr. Wood, the President of the Board, to a question put 
in Parliament by Mr. A. Alexander, in February. In March 
the questioner returned to the matter, and some further 
interesting statistical information was given. ln the case 
of twelve schools the Board has accepted an offer of 20 per 
cent.; in thirteen of [5 per cent. ; in twenty-nine of 124 
per cent ; in ninetv-five of 10 per cent. ; and in six there is 
no requirement at all. 

Plymouth. 

l'or the first time Ply mouth has inciuded in its estimates 
for education a grant of /1,000 to the University College of 
the South-West. | Another change concerns Plymouth 
College, a non-maintained secondary school. Instead of 
giving it £1,000 from the rates to the general fund of the 
college, a portion of it will be paid as fees for the thirty-six 
free-place pupils from the elementary schools. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Mr. Edward Wood. 

The Honorary Degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
Major the Rt. Hon. E. F. Lindley Wood, M.P., M.A. 
(President of the Board of Education), at Leeds University, 
on March 5th. In presenting Mr. Wood the Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts (Professor Barbier) said :—“ The University 
desires to do honour to one who, the scion of a Yorkshire 
family of high distinction, is himself ' commended for the 
gifts that come from learning.’ Mr. Edward Wood has won 
the respect of his fellow countrymen by the grave sincerity 
of his judgment. He holds an office of onerous responsibility 
in our public education. And by his unselfish generosity he 
has given to the transfer of an historic mansion the grace of 
a great benefaction to the city of Leeds. The University is 
not unmindful of the service which for more than two 
generations Mi. Wooxl's forebears have given to the State. 
It remembers with gratitude the r responsibility borne bv 
his grandfather for the great Despatch of 1854 which with 

masterly wisdom shaped the course of education in British 
India ; and the undeviating courage, the deep sense of duty 
bv which, throughout a long life, his father, the present 
Lord Halifax, has been inspired. Mr. Wood has grown up in 
a noble tradition, and is faithful to it. His fellow citizens 
recognise in Mr. Wood the fine character which is the foun- 
dation of Christian statesmanship. Thev know his under- 
standing spirit, his love for the things that are good, his 
readiness to do good. The University, acting on behalf of 
Yorkshire, wishes to confer honour on a most honourable 
Yorkshireman.'' 

Miss J. P. Strachey. 

The new Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge, Miss 
J. P. Strachey, Fellow and Tutor of the College—who was 
unanimously elected to fill the post vacant owing to the 
resignation of Miss Clough—has been identified with the 
College for some years, first as student and since 1906 as 
Director and Lecturer in Modern Languages. Miss Clough, 
in conversation with a press representative, Said :—'' Miss 
Strachey will make an extremely good head ; she is a very 
able woman," The new Principal was educated at Allens- 
wood School, Wimbledon, and was formerly Lecturer at 
Hollowav College. 

Sir ames Yoxall, after thirtv-one vears' service as 
General Secretary of the N.U.T., is retiring at Easter, 1924. 
The Union will promote a national testimonial for presenta- 
tion at the 1921 Conference. 
Miss E. R. Gwatkin. | 

The post of Headmistress of Streatham Hill High School 
for Girls has been accepted by Miss E. R. Gwatkin, M.A., 
of Queen Mary High School, Liverpool. Miss Gwatkin 
will succeed Miss Reta Oldham. 

Mr. Herbert Antcliffe. 

Mr. Herbert Antcliffe has been elected a contributing 
member and British correspondent of “ L'Union Musicolo- 
gique,” an international society for the Study of the science 
of music, with headquarters at The Hague. 


Revived Statistics. 

According to the last issue of the Statistics of Public 
Education—the first since 1914—there were seventy-two 
fewer elementary schools, and 110,320 fewer children on the 
registers in 1920 than in 1914. There are more Council 
schools and scholars, but the increase there is cancelled by 
the decrease in the number of so-called '' non-provided 
schools." There is no need to worry, however. The 
secondary school figures provide an explanation. In 1919 
there were 200 more such schools than in 1913 and 136,000 
more pupils in them. Also, while there were, in 1914, 49,000 
children over fourteen in secondary schools, in. 1920 there 
were 81,000, of whom 34,000 were frce-place pupils. 
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J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 


THE KINGS TREASURIES OF LITERATURE 


EDITED BY SIR A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. ASSISTED BY DR. RICHARD WILSON. 
1/6 and 1/9 net. 


103 Titles including MODERN and STANDARD AUTHORS. 
FROM A.M.A. MEMORANDUM ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 
** A Series which needs no commendation.” 


The following 14 Volumes will be ready in April, 1923, Is. 9d. net each. 


No. | No. 
9. SELECTED ESSAYS. By Ropert LYND. . 97. A GALLERY OF MASTER HISTORIANS. 
91. JUNIOR MODERN PROSE. Edited by Dr. | Edited by F. R. Worts, M.A. 


98. THE ENGLISH ADMIRALS, by R. L. STEVENSON, 


RICHARD WILSON. with ENGLAND’S FORGOTTEN WORTHIES 


92. KING JOHN. Edited by Dr. RicHARD WILSON. by J. A. FROUDE. 
93. STANDARD PROSE. Edited by Dr. B. L. K. | 99. A BOOK OF LIGHTER PROSE. Compiled by 
HENDERSON: M.M. and J.M.D. 
Sas (100. THE TEMPEST. Edited by Dr. RicHARD WiLsoN. 
M. rs eee dde P NM By M. STURT, | 101. HAMLET. Edited by D. C. SoMERVELL, M.A. 
vig A ere SE Ny bM. 102. THE SONG OF BEOWULF. Translated by 
95. SILAS MARNER. Edited by Norman Heprce, M.A. | Prof. R. K. GORDON. 
96. HENRY IV—PART I. Edited by Dr. Ricuago ' 103. MORE ANIMAL STORIES. By Cuas. G. D. 
WILSON. ROBERTS. 


| 
A Descriptive Booklet (32 Pp. ‘ giving ful! information as be obtained post free. 


— —— —— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LATIN. RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


A RAPID LATIN COURSE. By WALTER | A SCHOOL SERVICE BOOK AND HYMNAL. 


RiPMaAN and Mrs. M. V. HuGurs. 3s. Od. By GEoRGE THORN and RANDALL WILLIAMS. 
(Ready in April, 1923.) Sm. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 
A course for Secondary Schools which embodies several With Foreword by J. L. Paton. Intended for daily use in 
novel features. schools and colleges. 


FRENCH. 


A SHORTER FRENCH COURSE. Part II. | TRANSLATION FROM AND INTO FRENCH. 
By RANDALL WILLIAMS and WALTER RIPMAN. By ErneL BEARMAN. 2s. 6d. — 
2s. 6d. (Ready in May, 1923.) (Ready in April, 1923.) 
As in Part I, the grammar sections are in English, and This volume provides suitable French and English passages 
there is a French-English vocabulary. of the standard usual at First Examinations. 


| 


HISTORY. | | — SPANISH. 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY. | STORIES IN SPANISH. By Dr. E. A. Woorr, 


By Dr. F. W. TICKNER. 3s. 6d. B.A. Is. 6d. 
(Ready in May, 1923.) Simple short stories suitable for reading towards the end 


A history from the woman's standpoint. of the first year. 


EUROPE SINCE 1789. By Dr. F. W. TickNER. | DEFECTS OF SPEECH: Their nature and 
3s. 6d. cure. By Ipa C. WARD. 2s. 6d. 


This book meets the requirements of most examinations | An account of the usual defects of speech and suggested 
in Modern M dial History. ; metho ds for teaching correct sounds. 
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REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF MANY BOOKS—SEE NEW CATALOGUE. 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Loughborough College. 

After presenting Diplomas to some 250 students at this 
College on its first Presentation Day last month, Sir 
Montague Barlow, Minister of Labour, referred to the 
splendid services of the College in training over 2,300 
murtition workers of both sexes carly in the war and to its 
recent admirable work in training ex-officers and disabled 
men. He believed the engineering equipment to be 
unsurpassed within the Kingdom, and considered that the 
Authorities were carrying out a very interesting experiment 
in undertaking a course which closely combined theoretical 
study and practical experience. The key-note appeared 
to be that there should be no production without a corre- 
sponding consumption, and he urged upon employers, 
trade unions and others concerned to do their utmost to 
find opportunities for these mÉn to complete their training. 


' Economy." 

The London Society for Teaching and Training the B.ind 
is protesting vigorously against the ‘‘ economy " outlined 
in the Board of Education Circular 1297. The Society 
points out that such '"' economy " will cost the Guardians 
enormous sums in relief and that moreover the blind children, 
of the nation have a right to the best we can give them 


apart from the question of their economic independence. 


Crosby Hall. 

At a dinner of the University Section of the Forum Club 
Mr. Birrell said the scheme of the British Federation of 
University Women for acquiring Crosby Hall was one of the 
most engaging schemes he had ever been connected with, 
and he thought it was bound to succeed. 


Education in Wales. 

The gift of £50,000 by Mr. Dan Radcliffe, the Cardiff 
shipowner, to the Prince of Wales as Chancellor of the 
University of Wales, is to be known, by the desire of the 
Prince, as the “ Dan Radcliffe Fund." The intention is to 
apply the moncy to the purposes of education generally. 


SOME SAYINGS. 


Dr. Percy Dearmer. 

There are always people wno seek for economy not in the 
body with its luxuries and excesses but in the soul of man 

. . and it is well known that some barbarians in Govern- 
ment employ wish to extend the (entertainment) tax to 
lectures on art or science which are illustrated by lantern 
slides and to lectures on poetry which are illustrated by 
extracts from the poets. . . The spiritual future of 
England depends upon our not excluding the masses of our 
people from the means of enlightenment. 


The Hon. E. F. L. Wood. 

He did not wish that as a result of elementary school 
education every one should speak in flowing periods. God 
forbid ! But they did want to sec every child in possession 
of a running knowledge and familiarity with the written 
and spoken word of English, that he or she should be able 
to inherit and make their own the great treasures that lay 
concealed and enshrined in that language. 


A most enjoyable end-of-term entertainment was given 
recently bv the principal (Mr. J F. P. Baxter), staff, and 
boys of the Chalet Preparatory School, Peasenhall, Suffolk. 
After musical items, in which all the boys acquitted them- 
selves most creditably, the play ‘' Vice Versa," was 
performed with considerable ability and skill. Parents 
and íriends, who were present in good numbers, were 
thoroughly appreciative 
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-and this '' new eccentricity '' 


last year, passing through 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Off with its head ! 


We have received from dr. cecil reddie (it is his wish so to be 
styled), the headmaster of abbotsholme school, near rocester, 
derbyshire (this is how he wishes it written), a letter in which he 
advocates the total abolition of the capital letter. The time is 
coming, he thinks, when we shall all carry pocket typewriters, 
should be at least as welcome 
During a tour with boy scouts in ‘‘sweden’ 
“ holland, germany and denmark,” 
he found the idea well received. The use of the capital, he urges, 
isa mere convention. Lawyers ignore it for beginning sentences, |. 
if not for the names of persons and places : the context always 
shows when these are intended: ‘many of the best editions 
of the greek and latin poets are printed without capitals at the 
beginnings of the lines with excellent effect. indeed one of the 
chief reasons for the abolition is the amazing rest to the eyes. 
He continues :— 

the roman alphabet is used by almost all the nations of europe : 
it has been largely adopted by the Japanese, and scems likely to 
be adopted ultimately by the chinese. in this alphabet the small 
letter differs from the capital in almost every case. further, 
printers use alternative forms of capitals and sometimes even 
of small letters. the small letters used in writing are not always 
of the same shape as the small letters used in printing. 
if only one form of letter were invariably used by everybody, 
both writers and readers would save time owing to the greater 
clearness of the written and printed matter. 

people do not realise the appalling waste of time, nervous 
energy, and money, that it involves. the nation must in this 
way lose years of time and millions of money, and suffer serious 
injury to the brain. 

the greatest individual and national loss arises during the 
period of school-education. anything that facilitates teaching 
and learning ultimately reduces the cost of education. here, 
then, is a reform that would enable children to read and write 
much more quickly and with far less effort. even if adults 
were determined to adhere to the use of capitals, they might 
nevertheless have some pity on the unfortunate children, whore 
labours are quite unnecessarily increased by the retention 
during the school-period of this complication. during thc 
transition period it would be quite easy and quite sufficient to 
introduce the use of capitals during the last few wecks of the 
school-period. the children would learn to put in capitals 
in the right places far more easily then, if at first they werc not 
muddled with this problem. one thing at a time is one of the 
most fundamental of all principles in teaching. writing then 
at first without capitals would greatly facilitate teaching and 
learning; and in a very short time children could Jearn Just 
where capitals have ia the past been deemed indispensable. 

thomas carlyle used capitals whenever he wished to make a 
word emphatic. probably he was influenced by the german 
plan of using a capital letter for every noun. this custom is found 
in most teutonic languages. the english dropped it some 
centuries ago: the danish government has just passed an act 
of parliament abolishing it in danish. 

the british government during the war obliged people, in filling 
up forms, to write certain words in capitals. perhaps the ettect 
of this on the national mind has been to make capitals appear 
more respectable than small letters, and their indiscriminate 
use seems a merit. 

the reading of long passages printed in capitals throughout 
is immensely fatiguing to the eye. it would, therefore, be quite 
impossible to use capitals alone. consequently the only alter- 
nativc is to use small letters alonc, if at least we desire to simplify 
reading and writing for both ourselves and our children. 


s '' print writing.” 


Holidays. 
The 1923 edition of '" Holiday Resorts and Recommended 


Addresses ” (to be obtained from 9, Brunswick Square, London, 
W.C.1, price 2s. post free) has appeared just i in time to beavailable 
for teachers and others intending to spend the Easter Holidavs 
away from home. The addresses have been thoroughly revised 
and a number of new ones have been added—all personally 
recommended. For the first time since the war it has been found 
possible to include a small number of German and Austrian 
addresses; this has been done in response to a number of 
requests, 
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A FIRST LATIN COURSE. By Ernest H. Scott, 
P.A., late Head Master of Boys’ Secondary School, Barberton „Transvaal, 
i prane Jones, B.A., King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham. 


A SECOND LATIN COURSE. By Ernest H. Scott, 
B.A., and FRANK JONES, B.A. Illustrated. 3e. 6d. 


A SHORTER SECOND LATIN COURSE. By 


Ernest H. Scort, B.A., and FRANK JONES. B.A. Alternative to 
** A Second Latin Course.” 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. To accompany and 


complete Scott and Jones's Latin Course. By Ernest H. SCOTT, B.A., 
and FRANK Jones, B.A. 48. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS IN CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE 


By W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. Professor of Classical Literature, 
King's College, London. 2s. 6d. 


HINTS AND HELPS IN CONTINUOUS LATIN 
PROSE. By W. C. FLAMSTEAD Wa ters, M.A. 2e. 6d. Key (for 
Teachers only) 2s. 6d. net, post free. 


BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES. 


Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in 
Half-tone. 
General Editor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D.,D.C.L. 


Late Fellow of Trinity College and Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Dublin. 


A FIRST LATIN READER. By R. A. A. BERESFORD, . 


M.A., Head Master of Lydgate House Preparatory School, Hunstanton. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, 69 Illustrations, long vowels marked, and 
Vocabularies. 28. 6d. 


AN INTERMEDIATE ORAL LATIN READER. 
Based on Cicero's ** De Senectute,” with extracts from Martial and 


Horace. By FRANK JONES, B.A. Illustrated. With or without 
Vocabulary. 2s. 6d.. 


ROMAN LIFE AND CUSTOMS. ^ Latin Reader. 
Pr R. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A., and E. C. SmitH, B.A., formerly Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. With Vocabulary. Illustrated. 38. 


STORIES FROM CICERO. Edited, with Introduc- 


tion, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by A. C. LIDDELL, M.A., 
Westminster School. 2s. 


STORIES FROM OVID. Edited, with Introduction, 


Notes, and Vocabulary, by A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., late Scholar of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 2s. 


THE STORY OF ANEAS (Selections from the 

A‘neid of Virgil, with a Continuous Narrative in English). Edited, with 

Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., late 
Scholar of Christ Church, Oxford. Illustrated. 2s. 


BLACKIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED GREEK SERIES. 


General Editor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D.,D.C.L. 


This Series is similar in aim and general arrangement to “* Blackic's 


Illustrated Latin Series." The volumes are published with or without 
Vocabularies. 


A GREEK READER. By W. H. D. Rouse; Litt.D. 
3s. 6d. net. 

This Reader is primarily meant to be used with Rouse's “ First Greek 

Course," as supplementing the pieces of Greck there given; it may, 


however, follow any beginner's book of Greek, as soon as the elementary 
grammar has been learnt. 


A FIRST GREEK COURSE. Introducing Beginners 


to Greek Authors in the first year. By W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D., Head 
Master of the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. net. 


pe ted | 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 


50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
GLASGOW AND BOMBAY. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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TENNYSON 


Aspects of his Life, Character and Poetry. 


By HAROLD NICOLSON, Author of ** Paul Verlaine.” 
12s. 6d. net. 
CowrENTs.— he Tennyson Legend —Somersby, 1809-1828—Cambridge, 
1828-1831— The 1830 and 1832 Volumes— Ihe Ten Years’ Silence— 
Farringíord, 1850-1872— Aldworth, 1870-1892— Tennyson and His Age— 
Love, Politics, and Religion— Lyncal Inspiration—Index. 
J. C. SQUIRE in the OBSERVER :—"' Mr. Nicolson's is an extremely good 
work, well written and, on the whole, well proportioned He has bcen at 
immense pains to collect material. . . . He has an intimate knowledge of 
nineteenth century history, and makes excellent use of it, and he is uni- 
formly good when on the poetry." 
ARTHUR WAUGH in the DaiLv TELEGRAPH . ——'' It would not be too 
much to describe this book as the first sustained attempt to construct an 
honest portrait of Tennyson, alike as a man and as an artist. . . - An 
immense amount of material has been moulded into shape with fascinating 
skill and charm... > Reverence, sympathy, understanding, and wide 
knowledge have gone to the making of Mr. Nicolson's picture. ..- 
Certainly the most vital portrait of the great Victorian Laureate that has 
yet been given to the world." 


THE LIFE OF REASON. 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
A new edition of this well-known book with a new introduction. 5 vols. 
Per vol., 8s. net. . . 
I—Introduction ; Reason in Common Sense. I — Reason in Society. 
llI—Reason in Religion. ]V—Reason in Art. V—Reason in Science. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF FRENCH 
ROMANTIC DRAMA. 


"With special reference to the influence of one Scott, and Byron. 
By F. W. M. DRAPER, M. e9 L.-es-L. 5s. net. 


POEMS. 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
Collected and revised by the Author 


* 


*.* 100 signed copies, bound in white and gold, will also be issucd. 


A HISTORY OF ENGRAVING AND 
ETCHING. 
THUR M. HIND, 


From the 15th Century to the year 1914. By AR 
Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of Oxford. With Frontis- 


piece in Photogravure and 110 illustrations in the text. 456. net. 


(sHORTLY. 
BELOW THE SNOW LINE. 


By DOUGLAS FRESHFIELD, former President of the Alpine Club 
and of the Royal Geographical Society. 18s. net. 

Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT .—« Dr. Freshficld is a true mountaineer. 
2L. This set of papers is a classic in the original sense of the word. Dr. 
Freshfield's style is classical. It can. rise to heights and to describing 
what is scen from them, but there is no straining after effect.” 


"78. 6d. net. 


PONJOLA. 
By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY. 7s. 6d. net. 


DESOLATE SPLENDOUR. 


By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 7s. 6d. net. (2ND IMPRESSION) 
SWEET PEPPER. 
By GEOFFREY MOSS. 7s. 6d. net. (2ND IMPRESSION ) 


NINE OF HEARTS. 
By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 


DIFFERENT GODS. 
By VIOLET QUIRK. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIMON CALLED PETER. 


6s. net. (2ND IMPRESSION) 


By ROBERT KEABLE. 3s. 6d. nct. 
PRIVILEGE. 
By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 3s. 6d. net. 


First cheap edition of these important novels. 


10-12 ORANGE STREET W.C.2. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


.' NOTES ON RECENT PUBLICATIONS—EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN, 


A Literary Film. 

Those who have visited the United States know the 
exhilarating quality of the air of New York and Chicago. 
Further West, I am told, it becomes even more stimulating, 
the finest vintage of all being found in California, where 
Los Angeles has become the Parnassus of the Movies. 
There super-films are produced under atmospheric condi- 
tions which, properly speaking, ought to support Bacon's 
dictum that “a dry light is ever the best." It is true that 
we are sometimes told that Los Angeles has not “ gone dry ”’ 
wholeheartedly, and there are periodical rumours of 
attempts to ‘clean up ” the place, all of which suggests that 
our modern Movie Muses are a somewhat rollicking companv. 
Possibly this gaiety of spirit and easy handling of convention 
are also the result of the atmosphere which makes the super- 
films renowned; and has luckily made it possible to 
brighten countless lives with the spectacle of the comic 
trousers of Mr. Charles Chaplin. Truly the American 
Atmosphere has much to answer for. 

One of thc latest additions to its burden of responsibility 
is a volume of 513 pages, with an index of twelve pages, 
published by Ginn and Company at 10s. Gd. net. It is 
entitled, ‘‘ Literature of the World, An Introductory Study,” 
and is written by William L. Richardson and Jesse M. Owen, 
the latter being assistant professor of English in Lewis 
Institute, Chicago. It is an astonishingly rapid survev of 
literature, beginning with the picture writing of ancient 
Egypt and ending with the picturesque writings of Theodore 
Roosevelt. There are many portraits of authors and 
pictures of places—among these a pleasing reprint:of a 
woodcut of Florence in the time of Luca della Robbia and 
some interesting examples of title pages and reproductions of 
manuscript. 

Although a first reading of the book leaves one somewhat 
breathless, I have nothing but admiration for the manner in 
which it is arranged. Terse judgments are demanded and 
some of them would doubtless be questioned. Adjectives 
abound, and these might be altered in some cases. But the 
plain facts are clearly set forth and the volume supplies an 
excellent guide book through the ages of literary achieve- 
ment. 

The study of outlines and summaries is open to the 
criticism that it produces a superficial knowledge and 
supplies instead of true culture something which has been 
described as '* culturine.” A volume of this kind, however, 
may be supplemented by more detailed study of chosen 
authors, periods or writings, and where this is carried out a 
sketch of the literature of the world is of great value. It 
enables the pupil to place present studies in perspective and 
supplies a necessary back-ground. Our authors make no 
claim to originality in criticism. They accept generally the 
agreed verdicts as to which writers are of most importance 
in each age and country. Their aim has been to set forth 
the essential facts that everybody should know about the 
literature of the world. Each chapter has a useful reference 
list and a number of suggested topics for more detailed 
treatment. This work ought to find a place in the hbrary 
of every school and especially in those where the project 
method is being tried. 

SILAS BIRCH. 


Mr. Sidney Webb, M.P. 

Education is one of those pieces of machinery which you 
cannot catch up. 
Sir John Norton-Griffiths, M.P. 

I was a very naughty boy at the age of seventeen. 


REVIEWS. 
Education. 
REMEMBERING AND FORGETTING: by T. H. Pear. (Methuen 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 3 


For a long time past Professor Pear has given a great deal of 
attention to the problems of memory and obliviscence. The war 
interrupted his studies, but as a compensation presented him 
with a vast amount of raw material for further examination. 
The present work gathers into one book the results of his studies. 
Originally delivered to an audience of doctors meeting under 
unusual circumstances, the lectures have been worked up into a 
not too formal presentation for the general public. Though 
loosely put together, the book is full of matter, and makes an 


. effective appeal to teachers who have the necessary skill and 


determination to disentangle the material that meets their 
special needs. 


The unit of Prof. Pear's psychology is the idea, by which he 
understands '' the significant mental image; the image plus its 
meaning." He is insistent throughout on deprecating all 
attempts to separate image from meaning if we wish to understand 
mental process. There is something almost Bergsonian in his 
keenness for the living force. howcver obscure its source may be. 
At first sight the dream does not seem to belong to the subject of 
the book, but the author very ingeniously defends himself for the 
introduction of a good deal of dream matter that cannot be denied 
to be interesting. He is not quite happy about this matter, and 
explains in a footnote that things that appear trivial are not 
necessarily trivial in reality. His treatment of Rivers’ view of. 
the dream is verv effective, and Chapter VIII, which deals with 
an analysis of a dream of his own, is at any rate interesting reading. 
But it is in Chapter X, '" How We Forget,” that Prof. Pear comes 
to his own. His conception of relevance or mental acceptability 
is admirably worked out, and the predominance of effective 
relevance is expounded in a way that every teacher will appre- 
ciate. It is probably impossible to deal with such matters 
without a free use of metaphors : few people will be inclined to 
disagree with the grounds of the apologia and its implied challenge 
on p. 176. But it is necessary to make quite sure that the figures 
used are well within the range of the readers he has in view. 
This condition is usually observed, but in one case, that of 
disembodiment, he takes for granted that the reader is familiar 
with the true meaning of a military phrase that is wrapped in 
profound obscurity for the plain man. 


No fewer than four appendices are given, the exact relevance 
of which is not quite manifest. Teachers, however, have no 
cause of complaint here, for several of the matters treated are 
of first-rate importance in their work. The Respectability of 
Muscular Skill is a much needed protest against certain educa- 
tional conventions. Every teacher will be the better for having 
his attention called to the common intolerance people—not 
excluding teachers—show towards kinds of imagery not used by 
themselves. The book is very helpful to the intelligent teacher. 

C. C. C. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY’ EDUCATION : by Alexander Inglis. 
(Harrap. 10s. 6d. net.) 

One gets up from the reading of this massive work with the 
impression that one has read all that is to be said on the subject. 
We on this side of the Atlantic sometimes think the Americans 
are a little superficial, This work is an admirable antidote. 
Starting with the nature of the secondary school pupil, and 
working his way through an examination of the school as an 
institution, Professor Inglis devotes the second half of his book 
to the means and material by the use of which the aims of 
secondary education may be attained. The book is thoroughly 
documented. It is full of statistics (there are over 150 tabies) 
and diagrams, and the trouble is tliat the exhausted reader has 
to admit that they are all very good, and useful. Naturally the 
book is written from the American standpoint, but as English 
education forms a part of the subject matter, the author finds it 
necessary to warn American readers against our peculiar uses of 
terms, and in the process naturallv helps us to discriminate 
among American terms. His account of our education is ‘‘ brief, 
bright and brotherly.” He takes an even higher view of our 
great public schools than we do ourselves. 
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PLANT 


STUDIES OF TYPICAL FORMS OF PLANTS AND PLANT ORGANS. 


E. J. G. KirkKwoopb, B.Sc. 


generally, consisting of eighty full page Plates of typical forms, floral diagrams, sections, etc., with descriptive 
Notes. Crown Quarto, Boards. 7s. 6d. net. Prospectus with full-sized specimen Plate free. 


THE BRITISH ISLES OF TO-DAY. 
J. F. UNsrEAD, D.Sc. With 16 Special Maps. 


By Professor 
3s. net 


** It is this broad treatment which makes the book so readable, so informative, 
and so unlike the average school book.’--EpucartonaL TiMES, 
| 


EUROPE OF TO-DAY. 

D.Sc. 

* A really excellent book... 

subject in every type of school 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 


Bv Professor J. F. 
With 11 Special Maps. 4s. net. 


should be in the hands of teachers of the 
it might well become a standard.” — 


UNSTEAD, 


POEMS OF TO-DAY. An Anthology of Modern Poetry 
for Schools. Compiled by the ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 


First Series : 27th Impression. 
Second Series : 4th Impression. 


Cloth, with Biographical Notes, 3s. 6d. net cach. 
Paper Covers, without Notes, 2s. net cach. 


IR1st-190th. Thousand. 
41st-soth Thousand. 
Stiff 


THE DAFFODIL POETRY BOOK. Compiled for 
younger scholars by ErnukEL L. Fowrrer, B.A. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net; strong duxcen boards, 2s. 6d. nct. In 
Two Parts, stiff covers, Is. net each. 6th Impression, 
25th-29th Thousand. 


English teachers will therefore feel that they are in the bands 
of a man with broad sympathies, and will be prepared to give him 
a fair hearing. They will find, however, that he has taken his 
precautions against being biased. He is at pains to present 
all aspects of every problem he treats. Sometimes indeed we are 
inclined almost to complain about his excess of scruple in this 
matter of opinion. All the same, we are never left in doubt about 
his own opinions on the various points raised, and so persuasive 
is he that the reader almost unconsciously wants to agree with 
him. It is highly desirable that we should see our own problems 
against different backgrounds, and in these pages we have an 
excellent opportunity of comparing notes with our cousins about 
the things that trouble us both. The correlation between 
secondary and elementary stages is a great worry at home, and 
in America it is equally annoying. The problem has led to the 
introduction of the Junior High School, which appears to be a 
storm centre in America at the moment. Professor Inglis, 
perhaps naturally, takes it for granted that his readers know 
what a Junior School is, but most of his English rcaders would 
have bcen better pleased if he had given some sort of definition. 
It appears to be a two or three years course school between the 
six grades of the elementary school and the four grades of the 
high school. When an institution can be so vaguely defined as 
"a device of democracy whereby nurture may co-operate with 
nature to secure the best result possible for each individual 
adolescent, as well as for society at large," there is obviously 
room for a little more exposition than is here provided. This case 
is quite exceptional, however; the exposition is exceedingly clear 
and pointed throughout. It is indeed impossible in the limits 
prescribed to do anything like justice to a book of this range. 
My copy is full of notes on points on which 1 should like to make 
favourable comment. For example, the diagnostic function of 
the curriculum is a fresh and stimulating conception. But I 
must draw the line, and refer the reader to the text itself. 

Jis 
OBSERVATION AND CULTURE TESTS: JUNIOR, INTERMEDIATE, 
AND SENIOR ELEMENTARY. (Evans, Ltd., 3s.) 

Each packet contains a number of cards or rather stiff sheets 

of drawing paper, on which the pupil is supposed to draw, either 
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AND FLOWER FORMS 


An important new work of great value to students of Botany and nature-students 


London : SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD., 3, Adam Street, W.C. 2 
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AN ARITHMETIC OF CITIZENSHIP. By E. Rirev, 
B.Sc. (Econ.), F.S.S., and J. Rirey, B.Sc. A new 
class book, based on problems of Income, Expenditure, 
Insurance, Rates, Income Tax, etc. School Edition: 
2s. net. Teacher's Edition : 2s. 6d. net. 

Prospectus with specimen pages, frec. 


THE TEAGHING OF ARITHMETIC in Theory and 
Practice. Dv M. Storr. M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ For students who require anintroductory study of method. and for practical 
teachers who wish to compare notes with one who has considered the problems, 
this book is highly commended.” — JOURNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PEDAGOGY. 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEORY and its Appli- 
cations. By N. Catty, M.A. 3s. net. 

“Marked by a liveness and refreshing absence of pedantry which will be 
appreciated by the young teacher.’’--JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


TRAINING IN APPRECIATION. Edited by N. 
Carty, M.A. Art by E. WarcH. Literature by N. 
Carrv. Music by A. P. WHITEHEAD, A.R.C.M,, and 


M. Srorr, M.A. Crown Nvo. 38. net. 


“All the contributors deal competently with their subjects and write in | 
terms simple enough to be helpful to students whether in Training Colleges or 
holding responsible teaching posts. We cordially commend a volume which 
is attractively produced. excellently written, and at the same time inexpensive.” 
— JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PEDAGOGY. 


correcting errors printed there, or filling in objects omitted. 
The pupil would be amused and interested, and a master who was 
a little hard up for ideas might find the series very comforting, 
but one would hardly use this method in an ordinary way. For 
one thing, it would be a decidediy expensive manner of conducting 
a drawing test, and also the size of the drawing is too limited in 
scale to be of much benefit to the pupil working the test. 


History. 
SouRcE Books: 


SELECT NAVAL DocUMENTS: edited by H. W. Hodges, M.A., 
and E. A. Hughes, M.A. (227 pp., Index. Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 


READINGS IN ENGLISH SocIAL History: Vol. 5, 1688-1837 : 
edited by R. B. Morgan, M.Litt. (125 pp. Illustrated. 
Cambridge University Press. 4s. net.) 


AN ELEMENTARY History Source Book: in three parts. 
(95, 53, and 49 pp. ls., 8d., and 8d. Pitman.) 

The series of “naval” extracts from various sources would 
make a very useful supplement to a naval histéry. They 
scarcely give (or could give, perhaps) a story or a continuous 
picture: that is almost impossible in a book of this kind ; but 
they come near enough to suggest the thought. Their weakness, 
we think, is that the quarter-deck interest, and the strategy 
interest, are well represented, whilst the pictures of life before 
the mast are somewhat scanty and occasional. 

The Readings from Social History are taken “from contem- 
porarv sources," though the range is somewhat narrow in the 
later extracts. But a very good variety of subject is secured— 
an admirable feature in a small book covering such a range of 
subjects. A very useful little volume for school purposes. 

The three booklets of the* Elementary Source Book ' range from 
Tacitus to King Edward VII's Message. There could not, 
therefore, be anv attempt at continuity. We jump, for example, 
from the Irish famine of 1847 to the accession of Edward VII. 
But within the limits obtaining, a very satisfactory series of 
ninety-tive extracts has been made. Rey 
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ANCIENT GREECE: A Stupy: by Stanley Casson, Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. (Milford. 96 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


In less than a hundred pages, and aided by a dozen excellent 
pictures (such as a view of an olive-grove in Attica) Mr. Casson 
gives us, in a charmingly modern spirit, an essay on Hellenic 
life and manners, towns and villages, politics, art, poetry, religion, 
philosophy. Take this as an illustration of the modern spirit :— 

“ The Erechtheium, the little temple of Achena Nike, and the 
entrance gates to the Acropolis itself were each built as the 
result of certain movements, half social, half political. To 
imagine similar conditions to-dav would be dithcult and 
almost comic ; but if we can conceive a certain party after 
a success at the elections putting up a new War Otfice or a 
new Board of Education as a kind of thank-offering, with the 
cordial approval of all London, we shall be in a position to 
understand, rather vaguely, perhaps, what went to make up 
ancient civic spirit." 

On these happy lines, we might expect a City of London election 
to be followed by a new and better Ludgate Hill Bridge! For 
freshness of critical view, note the comment on Pericles’ Funeral 
Speech :— 

'" Pericles may have been a rationalist : he may have scorned 
the religious observances of his time, but he built the 
Parthenon. Had his speech been delivered to-day he would 
have been clamorously condemned as an atheist. Yet we 
have no record that his speech brought anything but comfort 
to his hearers.” 

Admirable pages portray the genius and method of Plato and 

Aristotle. ‘The style throughout is as lucid as it is scholarly. 
F. J. G. 


PIETRO ARETINO, THE SCOURGE OF PRINCES: by Edward Hutton 
(268 pp; portrait, after Titian. Constable. 12s. net.) 

There is a story of some workmen in the West of London 
sending a boy to a bookshop with half-a-crown and a scrap of 
paper on which was scrawled " Harry Stottle." The bookseller's 
assistant, after some thought, supplied a copy of the “ Ethics.” 
The rest of the noon interval was spent by the workmen in 
searching vainly for the expected, with a running fire, no doubt 
of objurgations of disgust. 

The fame of “ Aretin ” is similar. He is bracketed with 
Boccaccio (but not in the sense of literary equivalence) as in 
Montaigne, for example: '' estudier des phrases d'Amadis et des 
registres de Boccace et de l'Aretin "" (IIT, V). Throughout the 
literature of the 16th—18th centuries he is constantly alluded to, 
but that is as far as one usually gets. Whether he is now worth 
much study is doubtful, but he is well worth the monograph 
Mr. Hutton offers us. This “ scourge of princes " appears as the 
fore-runner of the Yellow Press, of literary blackmailing, of 
sensational (and profitable) journalism, of what fills most of the 
columns of most of our Sunday papers. “ We have seen the 
same thing in our own day," says Mr. Hutton. *“ A man will 
make a fortune by running and writing for a paper which exists 
on a sort of libel and abuse, political, personal, financial; in 
which the people and the poor and half educated—those who will 
buy his paper—are carefully catered for and exploited, their 
intelligence, such as it is, exploited without scruple.” 

Here is the real interest of this book. Mr. Hutton’s aim is 
partly to expound this thesis, to make good this case. It is nota 
new or original view, nor does he claim that it is ; but he stated 
and develops it with enough fulness to establish it. This big, 
full-blooded Italian, fertile in phrases, adept at Limehousing, a 
cobbler's son who is petted at courts and courted by kings and 
emperors, the friend of Titian, described by Ariosto as " the 
scourge of princes, the divine Pietro Aretino '" ; with his innumer- 
able loves, his boundless extravagance and boundless generosity, 
writer of religious books and of books too scandalous even for his 
scandalous age; unlearned, and rightly flagellating the mere 
pedantries of learning, a realist of realists; ever kindly to the 
wretched poor who bore upon their backs the wealth and 
splendours upon which, as a sort of parasite, lived Aretino and 
nany another ; this man of big desires and greeds, of treacheries 
and of hearty friendships ; this blackmailer, this mercenary, this 
Pasquino, stands out clearly enough in relation to his age, and in 
an adumbration of the Age of the Press which was to follow. 
In Mr. Hutton's pages we can see the man and his time; which 
is to say that the chief thing to be done in such a monograph is 


in fact donc. R. J. 
OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN History: by M. O. Davis. (160 pp. 
Illustrations and Maps, Index. Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d.) 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 
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EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGES: by I. L. Plunket. 
Genealogies, Index. Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d.) 

The smaller of these school books deals with the history of 
Europe from the dim beginnings to the outbreak of the Great 
War. It is a task of despair, but Miss Davis has not worked 
upon it despairingly. She begins with a fine breadth, showing 
Europe both geographically and historically as an outlying part 
of Asia. She bows no head to the ‘ Aryan Myth ” though here 
as constantly, the few pages at her disposal prevent her irony 
offering a satisfactory account of the European races. But with 
tables of dates, pictures (the two pictures set facing each other, 
as representing Greece and Rome in architecture, are excellent), 
and a score of small maps, she manages to acquit herself of a 
dithcult task .very creditably. 

“ Europe in the Middle Ages " has twice the space available 
for half the story. Here the ain is declared. It is to show 
“the lives of the principal heroes and villains, the tendencies of 
the classes, the beliefs and prejudices of the thinkers ’’—or, as 
modestly put, '' a little ” of these good things. 

There is more than '' a little " of it. We get a picture of an 
extravagant young Roman senator, Aurelius Lymmachus ; of 
Abelard; of ' Jacques Bonhomne""; of Da Vinci. The 
reasons for the coming of a Middle Age and for its going are 
discussed. The canvas constantly becomes crowded by men and 
events. but perhaps that is not a fault in a picture of that close 
and moving life that we call the Middle Ages. There was some- 
thing here quite unlike the Europe that most of us know, except 
when crude emotions sweep away great masses of men. That, 
no doubt, was why we became so medizval during the Great 
War. The serene age of the philosophers and scientists is vet to 
come, For we still think crudely and kill too lightly. R.J. 


Tue Wonrp Story or 3,000,000,000 Yrars: by J. Reeves ; 
with a Foreword by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. (P. S. King 
and Son, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net.) 


IN Feupat Times: by E. M. Tappan. 
Co., Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 

The first of these two books, The World-Story, by J. Reeves, is 
a history presented in the form of Charts. It begins with the 
astronomical era, and the advance toa habitable globe and to life. 
The geological era follows, and so on to the paleolithic, or old 
stone age. Each era is sub-divided into columns ; for example, 
in column 27, we find that the Cro-magnon and Grimaldi view, 
are tvpical of the antiquarian period of the old stone age, and we 
are told of the implements they used ; of how they buried their 
dead, and other details of their everyday life. The Charts are 
brought down to the Renaissance, and modern times. Obviously 
the work has been a labour of love to the author, who is a 
Research Scholar in Biology at the Royal College of Science. 

The book is rendered noteworthy by Professor Thomson's 
Foreword, which concludes thus :—'' From prolonged educational 
experience and experiments Í am convinced of the value of 
historical charts and graphic devices of all kinds ; and I believe 
far-reaching consequences will follow the use of vivid presenta- 
tions of this sort.” 

This gets to the kerncl of the matter, and enables us to criticise 
the second book, " In Feudal Tiles,” by E. M. Tappan, and we 
wish to do this in as friendly a way as possible. The book seeks 
“ to present pictures of the manner of life and habits of thought 
of the people who lived between the eighth and fifteenth cen- 
turies,” and so far as its text is concerned it can be held to have 
done this successfully. There are chapters on ‘* How to Capture 
a Castle,” "Daily Lifein a Castle,” Lifein a Manor," and others, 
fifteen in all, which are full of interest. It is when we come to 
the illustrations that we are moved to criticism. The artists are 
not acknowledged in the Preface, so we assume that the author 
does not regard them as being important people. Some of the 
drawings are signed, others are not; many old friends can be 
recognised from books like Wright's " Homes of Other Days,” 
and © Viollet-le-Duc,” and these again are not acknowledged. 
Victorian. wood-cuts rub shoulders with monumental effigies 
reminiscent of Mrs. Markham. 

We hope that very soon publishers will not seek to illustrate 
one book by gutting a hundred others. There is great scope for 
them in recognition of the wisdom contained in Professor 
Thomson's Foreword- —' I believe far-reaching consequences 
will follow the use of vivid presentations of this sort.” 

Mr. Reeves’ book, with its stately march of solid text, is more 
vivid than the other, with its lack of coherence between text and 
illustrations. 


(390 pp. 


(George G. Harrap and 
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GREGG SHORTHAND 


COMBINES SIMPLICITY WITH EFFICIENCY 


It is the system of greatest educational value, because 

The great majority of its students become proficient—in contrast to the small 
percentage prevalent when the older systems are used ; and because 

One-third of the time and effort are required to learn it that the older systems 


necessitate, the time saved being available for other studies which broaden 
the pupil’s education. 


It is taught in progressive Schools everywhere, over 350 Schools in the British Isles 
having already introduced it. 

It has been adopted in over 90% of American Schools which teach Shorthand, 
after exhaustive tests and comparisons with other systems. 


TEACHERS ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE. Our Course of Postal 
Instruction is offered free of charge and free of obligation to teach or recom- 
mend the system. 


First Two Lessons booklet post free from 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7, GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


INDIVIDUAL POSTAL TUITION for 


Holsey Hull 
LONDON '*- DEGREES 


Prospective Candidates for Matricu- Prospectus with Specimen Lesson 
lation, Inter. and Final B.A., B.Sc., (please mention Exam.) from The 


B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Com., LL.B., or i 
B.D. should avail themselves of the Secretary, Department E.T. 13 


carefully-graded, moderately-priced 


and fu oy Woe QUI olsen Aall, Oxflor ri 


FOUNDED IN 1894 


LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Names of Associations are inserted in this iist at a special vate. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Advertisement Manager of “The Educational Times.” 


and Scholastic, Ltd.—Registrar: Mr. | Church Education rg! tede aT Mr. | Froebel Educational Institute.—Secretary : Mr. 
View's 9, Brunswick Square, W.C. |. . Charles C. Osborne, 34, ison House, Westminster, Arthur G. Gris M.A., Colet Gardens, West 
ME. for Women Teachers, Joint.—Registrar : S.W. 1. Kensington, 
A. M. uet We T Oakley House, 14-18, Blooms- e of Prece -—Secretary : Mr. G. Chalmers, | Guildhall School of Music.—Secretary: Mr. H. 
2, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. Saxe Wyndbam, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4. 
ina emn postu Society of.—Secretary: | Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics.—Secretary: P. | Musicians, Incorporated Society of.—Secretary : 
Mr. A. Shuttleworth, 29, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. Ingbam, 23, Store Street, W.C. 1. Mr. H. Chadfeld, 19, Berners Street, W. 1. 
Associated Board of the R.A.M. and the R.C.M. | Dalcroze Society of Great Britain and Ireland.— | Teachers Registration Council. —Secretary: Mr. 
Secretary: James Muir, 14 and 15, Bedford Square, Hon. Secretary: Mrs. Eckhard, Broome House, Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
W.C. 1. Didsbury, Manchester. (Letters to be addressed “ The Secretary.) 
Auto-Education e — 93, Gt. pasen Street, | Education Guild of Great Britain and Ireland.— School for Music Teachers.— Secretary : 
W.C. 1. a . Jessie Whit 9, Brunswick Square, A C Secretary: Miss G. ir Efrat B. Wilson, 73, High Street, Marylebone, 
E. A a Morris, B.A. B € 
ccr aar sla T.Williams, 25, Chalcroft | En Folk Dance Society .—Secretary : 7, Sicilian ty College of Music.—Secretary : Mr. C. 
Rond Lee S E. 13. ouse, Sicilian Avenue, W.C. 1. Trkod fell, Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 
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Civics. l 
CITIZENSHIP: by Shaw Desmond. (‘‘ The New Culture Library.” 
Hodder and Stoughton. 248 pp. 6s.) 

Enthusiasm and breadth of view characterise Mr. Desmond's 
chapters on slavery, paganism, Christianity, mediæval period, 
democracy, municipal v. private enterprise, etc.. But the 
enthusiasm rather lapses into a journalistic looseness at times. 
For example, he says at the outset :—- 

" We sometimes forget that it is only through our fellow- 
creatures we can make our way in life. Whether they help 
or hinder us depends upon our understanding of them. 
That is, it depends upon our knowledge of citizenship." 

Or again when he looks back on Rome, and sees :— 

* Caesar, and with him the death of citizenship under the iron 
heel of autocracy, for, in a sense, the citizen has always been 
the natural foe of the autocrat.” 

Caesar's policy cannot be accurately hit off in such hasty phrases. 
Nor does Mr. Desmond help the student by his habit of dragging 
in the term "' citizenship " at any and every turn. He sensibly 
commends the French co-operative societies which let special 
flats only to families with young children, and then exclaims :— 

"In the opinion of many modern Frenchmen, seriously 
concerned by the terrible male death-roll in the war as by 
the steadily decreasing birth-rate, citizenship of this kind 
alone can save France—municipal rather than national 
citizenship.” 

FJG 
General. 
TWO USEFUL DEVICES. 

From Messrs. PHILIP AND TACEY we have received specimens 
of two teaching devices which are likely to be extremely useful. 
One is the Mangold Tonic Solfa Stencil (2s. 6d. net), which 
consists of a plate of sheet zinc perforated in such a manner as 
to serve as a stencil for putting the framework of bars and dots 
on the blackboard. The handle allows of the plate being held 
. close to the board and by drawing the chalk down the line slots 
and dot holes any measure can be rapidly set down. 

Another device is in the form of an abacus or ball frame, but 
in place of balls there are threaded on the wires realistic repre- 
sentations of coins, twelve: pennies on onc wire, twenty shillings 
on another, etc. Boxes of imitation coins are also part of the 
outfit, and one box has a specimen of each coin with name cards. 
A book and sets of sheets are provided for the working of money 
sums. The device has been designed by Mrs. Lawrance, Mellitus 
Street School, Hammersmith, who is a pupil of Dr. Montessori 
and has sought to apply the principle of her method. 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOLS. 

' Of late we have received several enquiries concerning pictures 
suitable for schools. We therefore offer a special welcome to 
the renewed enterprise of Messrs. A. AND C. Brack, LTD., 
SOHO SQ., W. 1, who are again supplying their Menpes Series of 
Great Masters. Each picture is a facsimile reproduction in 
colour, revealing the full beautv of the original. A mounted 
copv of Reynolds's " Age of Innocence," which the publishers 
send us, is 13} inches by 16, large enough for a good-sized class 
room. Mounted it costs only s. Smaller pictures cost 3s. 6d. 
The large examples number forty-six, and include some of the 
most famous pictures of the world, while in the smaller size 
there are twenty-four pictures, including fifteen by Gainsborough, 
three by Meissonier, and examples. of Lancret, .Watteau, 
Fragonard and Boucher. Every school should have copies. 


TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL 
Applicants for admission fo the 
OFFICIAL REGISTER OF TEACHERS OR 


THE LIST OF ASSOCIATE TEACHERS 
Should write to 


the Secreta 
47 Bedford Square WC.’ 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


The art of decoration is a fascinating one provided there 
is a house to decorate, and Messrs. Batsford announce a 
number of volumes on decoration in past and present times. 
M. Jourdain tells of English interiors in Tudor, Elizabethan 
and Jacobean periods ; Arthur Byne and Mildred Staplev 
write of Spanish interiors and furniture, and Mr. Glazier, 
A.R.C.A., late headmaster of Manchester Municipal School 
of Art, tells the history of textile fabrics. 


The Cambridge University Press announces two 
volumes in French literature, namely, * Descartes : Discours 
de la Méthode," by A. Tilley (French Plain Texts), and 
"Henr Guerlin: La Touraine," by A. Wilson-Green 
(Modern French Series : Middle Group). A book promised 
for early summer will raise some interesting points relating 
to the Play “ Sir Thomas More," in which the authors— 
A. W. Pollard and others— compare the three pages 
attributed to Shakespeare with Shakespeare's own work. 


Cricketers should make a note (a page in Messrs. 
William Collins’ spring list is thoughtfully left blank for 
the purpose) of this firm's * Pocket and Unrivalled Cricket 
Scoring Books." The“ Lotus Library ” is also worth noting 
—popular French novels, at half a crown--and a number of 
English novels at the same price. 


‘The record . . . is . . . valuable for the revelation of 
a high tradition of statesmanship that may profitably be 
studied at a time when statesmanship has become so deeply 
discredited,” writes Mr. A. G. Gardiner of Sir William Har- 
court, whose life he has written in two volumes, with cight 
photogravures. In the absence of editorial work Mr. 
Gardiner has had leisure for a book which gives scope for 
his vivid and svmpathetic pen.  Messrs. Constable 
publish this important book. 

‘The spirit of this book is that. of Bishop Hacket's 
prayer—' Lord, lift us out of Private-mindedness and give 
us Public souls to work for Thy Kingdom by daily creating 
that Atmosphere of a happy temper and generous heart 
which alone can bring the Great Peace, " says Messrs. 
Harrap's announcement of ' Towards the Great Peace," 
by Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, announced as just ready. 
Another volume on post-war Europe is '' Cross Currents in 
Europe To-day," by Dr. Charles A. Beard, also just ready. 


The importance of intonation or melodv of a foreign 
language is not always recognised by teachers. ''French 
Intonation Exercises" (H. Klinghardt and M. de 
Fourmestraux) is announced by Messrs. W. Heffer (Cam- 
bridge), as the outcome of repeated requests by certam 
teachers of French for an English edition of the'' Franzosische 
Intonationsübungen ' of these authors. 


“The Chemistry Tangle Unravelled " should bring jov 
to many hearts! It is announced by Messrs. Longmans, 
and is described as '' chemistry systematised on a new plan, 
based on the works of Abegg, Kossel and Langmuir, by 
Francis W. Gray, M.A., D.Sc., Senior Lecturer in C hemistrv, 
Aberdeen University." 


' Almost every word beginning with W has a history of a 
thousand years," says Mr. Humphrey Milford in announcing 
the forthcoming section (Wash to Wavy) of the Oxford 
English Dictionary by Dr. Bradley (Oxford University 
Press). A new edition of Jane Austen based on au 
examination of the early editions, edited by Mr. R. W. 
Chapman, and “ Shakespeare's Use of Song," by Richmond 
Noble, are also promised. 


Conference Report. poro 

The Report of the Eleventh Conference of Educational 
Associations, held at University College, Gower Street, during the 
Christmas Holidays, is now ready, price 5s. 6d., and may be 
obtained from the Conference Secretary, 9, Brunswick Square 
W.C.l. 
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POPULAR BOOKS ON SCIENCE. 


By CHARLES R. GIBSON, F.R.S.E. 


Scientific Ideas of To-day. A Popular Account, in Non- | 


technical Language, of the Nature of Matter, Electricity, 
Light, Heat, Electrons, etc. 88s. 6d. nett. ` 
* This Volume gives a complete account of the new scientific develop- 
ments. Indeed we have seen no book of such great value to the general 
reader, and even the scientific student will find it a most helpful epitome 
of what is at present known on all the subjects of which it om 
—'THE NATION. 


Electricity of To-day. Its Work & Mysteries Explained. 
pb ERE P, SHEER 


8s. 6d. nett. 
*" One of the best examples of popular scientific exposition that we 
remember seeing." —Tux TRIBUNE. 
What is Electricity ? Illustrated. 6s. nett. 
Being a Revised Edition of '' The Autobiography of an Electron.” 
These Books have passed through many editions and have 
been translated into many foreign languages. 


24 MANONO 


CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


T.Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura. 
Book I. Edited, with introduction, notes, and 


index, by J. D. Durr, M.A. Fcap 8vo. 4s. Pitt 
Press Series. 


We 
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From Montaigne to Molière. o: 
the preparation for the Classical Age of Frenc 
Literature. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo: 
10s 6d net. 


_ The author has carefully revised the text and made a few addi- 
tions, but the plan and sco of the volume remain unaltered. 
“The book is well and clearly written, and, though the result of 
much reading, is neither pedantic nor prolix."—-T he Saturday 
Review on the First EDITION. : 


SEELEY SERVICE & Co., Ltd., 38, Gt. Russell St., W.C* 
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INTUTE 


A LONDON 


RESIDENTIAL CLUB 


Public School, Service, Professional and 
Business Men. 
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Cambridge Plain Texts. Additional 
volumes now ready :— 

ENGLISH. Pott 8vo. Is 3d :---Spenser. The 
Shepheard’s Calendar. 

FRENCH. Pott 8vo. Is 3d: La Bruyère. Les 
Caractères ou Les Moeurs de ce Siécle. 

SPANISH. Pott 8vo. Is 6d Simon Bolivar. 


Address to the Venezuclan Congress at Angostura, 
Feb. 15, 1819. 


——— 


QUALIA 


AUI 


QUU 


30 Bedrooms, Spacious Lounges, Full 
Club Service, Excellent Cooking. 


_ 


The Annual Subscriptions are: For Town Members, 
£3 3 0; Country and Overseas Members, £1 1 0. For 
particulars and forms of application write to the Secretary 


CONNAUGHT CLUB, 
75, SEYMOUR STREET, MARBLE ARCH, W 2. 
Telephone - - - - ^ ^ Paddington 1228 (4 lines). 
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Women Writers of the Nine- 


teenth Century. By Marjory A. BALD, 


M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

“ Remarkably fresh and stimulating. Miss Bald has the gift 
of illuminating phrase and displays subtle insight in her por- 
traiture."—T he Scotsman. 


9 
The Poets Year. An Anthology. Com- 
piled by ADA SHARPLEY. Pott 4to. Issued in 3 
parts for the usc of schools. Cloth, cut flush. 2s 
cach. Library edition. 7s 6d net. 

An anthology giving a poem, or a part of a poem, to cach day 
of the year, The care of the compiler has been not so much to fit 
cach day with its poem as to place those chosen in the season to 
which they scem naturally to belong and in such sequence as to 


forn a harmonious whole, '*A charming, deftly harmonised 
anthology."-—T he. Bookman. 
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In your spare time— 
qualify to teach 
commercial subjects. 


You can do this at home by 
means of Pitman's Postal 
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Collected Scientific Papers of 
John Aitken. LL.D., F.R.S. Edited 


for The Roval Society of Edinburgh (with an Intro- 
ductory Memoir) by CARGILL G. KNworr, D.Sc., 


Write for ‘Home Courses. You may take one | LL.D., F.R.S., General Secretary of the Royal 
; : Society of Edinburgh. With a portrait of Dr. Aitken, 
ei subject or à grouped course, diagrams, and text-figures. k Large Royal 8vo. 
S Rich P gr and commence from the stage 30s net. 
. M jeavour has been t nt in this vol the crea f 
interested. of your present knowledge. Dr. S itken's own s been to. present ar reaching, investigations, 


and to reproduce these with a fulness sufficient to show clearly the 
wonderful way in which he followed up any scientific problem he 
set himself to solve.— From the Editor's preface. 


Relativity. Supplementary Chapters to 
Modern Electrical Theory. Chapter XVI. By N. R. 
CAMPBELL, Sc.D. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Books of this type are of the greatest value, forming as they 
do a connecting link between the original papers, which are widely 
diffused throughout a large number of scientific publications and 

i hed facts should 


appear. This book is well arranged and the exposition clear." 
The Journal of Education oN CHAPTER NV. 


WRITE « Home Study," a booklet : 
TO-DAY. 23 n 
containing full synopses of the 
eighty courses available, will 
be sent free to any teacher. 


ACCOUNTANCY TRAINING 
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YA 


BUSINESS SECRETARIAL AND 


206, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


Principal; Dr. R. W. HoLLAND, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
C. F. CLAY, MANAGER 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNwIN, LTD. 


What is Psychology ?: With Sections Treating of Suggestion 
and Auto-suggestion: by Charles W. Hayward, M.D., 
M.R.C.S. 7s. 6d. net. 


G. BELL AND Sons, Lrp. 
The Fight for Peace: Stories of the Work of The League of 
Nations: by Hebe Spaull Is. 6d. 
Readable School Chemistry : a book for beginners: by J. A. 
Cochrane, B.Sc. 2s. 
Matriculation Algebra, Book II: by C. V. Durell, M.A. 3s. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 

From Montaigne to Molière, or The Preparation for the Classical 
Age of French Literature: by Arthur Tilley. Second 
Edition Revised. 8s. 6d. net. j 

T. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura: Liber Primus: edited by 
J. D. Duff, M.A. 4s. 

Cambridge Plain Texts: Simon Bolivar: Address to the 
Venezuelan Congress at Angostura, February, 1819. Is. 6d; 
Spenser: The Shepheard’s Calendar. Is. 3d.; La Bruyère : 
Les Caractéres ou les Moeurs de ce Siécle. Is. 3d. 

Modern Electrical Theory: Supplementary Chapters: Rela- 
tivity: by Norman Robert Campbell, Sc.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


JONATHAN CAPE. 
The Minoans: bv George Glasgow. 4s. 6d. net. 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
Chambers’ Garland of English Verse: Selected by S. B. Tait. 
2s. l 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 
Colleagues: a novel without a man: by Geraldine Waife. 
7s. 6d. net. i: P 
CLARENDON PRESS. | 
Camillo Cavour: Five Parliamentary Speeches: edited by 
Peter Warren, B.A. 3s. net. 
Oxford Italian Series: Cavour: Cinque Discorsi Parlamentari, 
2s. net. 
Rural Education: by Arthur W. Ashby and Pheebe G. Byles. 
2s. 6d. net. 
The Principles of Geography : Physical and Human: by E.G. 
Skeat, Sc.D., F.G.S. 6s. 6d. net. 


J. CURWEN AND Sons, LTD. 
The Camp Fire Song for Girl Guides: by Kitty Barne. 2s. 
The Cockle-boat (in one act); words by Chas. Emlyn; music 
by Felix White. 2s. 6d. 
Two Unison Songs with pianoforte accompaniment: by W. S. 
Gwynn Williams. The Bells of Cantre'r Gwaelod. The 
School-Bell. 6d. each. 


J. M. DENT AND Sons, LTD. 

School Hymnal and Service Book: compiled by George Thorn 
and Randall Williams. 2s. 6d. 

Defects of Speech: Their Nature and Their Cure: by Ida C. 
Ward. 2s. 6d. 

Spanish Stories: with notes and exercises: by E. Alec Woolf. 
Is. 6d 

Evans Bros., LTD. 

The Kingsway Book of Famous Explorers: by Robert J. Finch, 

F.R.G.S. 3s. 6d. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD. 

The Mind of the Spectator under the Editorship of Addison and 
Steele: bv the Rev. Canon G. S. Streatfeild, with a Fore- 
word by the Rt. Rev. A. A. David, D.D., Bishop of St. 
Edmundsbury and Ipswich. 7s. 6d. net. 


GINN AND Co. 

The United States of America: Through the Civil War: by 
David Saville Muzzey. 15s. net. 

Literature of the World: An Introductory Study: by William 
L. Richardson and Jesse M. Owen. 10s. 6d. net. 

Higher Geometry: An Introduction to advanced methods in 
Analytic Geometry : by Frederick S. Woods. 22s. 6d. net. 

Elements of Projective Geometry: by George Herbert Ling, 
George Wentworth and David Eugene Smith. 12s. net. 

Elementary Calculus: by Frederick S. Woods and Frederick H. 
Bailey. 13s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., LID. 
Intelligence Tests and School Reorganization. 4s. 6d. net. 
A Practical Course in Intermediate English : by E. Albert, M.A. 


2s. 6d. 
First-Year French for Adults: by H. D. Hargreaves, B.A., 
L.C.P. 1s. 6d. net. 


Virgil and His Meaning to the World of To-day: by J. W. 
Mackall. 5s. net. 
Dryden and His Poetry : by Allardyce Nicholl, M.A. Is. 6d. 


CHas. KNIGHT AND Co., LTD. 
The Education Acts Manual (22nd Edition). 57s. 6d. net. 


Joux Lane, THe BopLEv Heap, Lrp. 
The Handling of Words and other Studiesin Literary Psychology: 
by Vernon Lee. 8s. 6d. net. i 


J. H. LARWAY. 

Playtime Pieces: by Ernest Austin: Book IV, The Poetry of 
Rhythm. 2s. net. 

Unison and Two-part Songs: Music by Ernest Austin :—The 
Woodland Tailor, The Beggar-Baby, Spring Trumpeters, 
Let's goin the Garden and Play, Star Children were a-weep- 
ing, The Dream-Maker: 3d. net each. Wind Flowers. 
4d. nct. 

LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 

A Smaller Commercial Geography: by George C. Chisholm, 
M.A., B.Sc., and J. Hamilton Birrell, M.A., F.R.G.S. 5s. 

England Under the Restoration (1660-1688): by Thora G. 
Stone, M.A. 1s. 6d. net. | 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
Notes on the Composition of Scientific Papers: by Rt. Hon. 
Sir T. Clifford Allbutt, P.C., K.C.B., M.A., M.D. 6s. net. 
Trade, Transport and Finance: by G. Mairet. 7s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 

The Rights and Duties of a Citizen: by Henry Elliot Malden, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

The Making of the Western Mind: Short survey of European 
Culture: by F. Melian Stawell and F. S. Marvin. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Sır Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 

Voice Production and Breathing for Speakers and Fundamental 

Studies for Singers: by J. Hugh Williams. 3s. 6d. net. 


SKEFFINGTON AND SON, LTD. 
Suggestions on Sunday School Work : with list of books suitable 
for Sunday School Teaching: by the Rev. W. J. Brown, 
B.D. 2s. 6d. net. 


l UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 
A First Course in Heat Engines: by J. W. Hayward, M.Sc.. 
A.M.I.Mech.E. 4s. 


PERIODICALS,. ETC. 


Educational Review. 35 cents. 
Modern Languages. 3s. net. 


Cassell's Children's Book of Knowledge. Parts 12 and 13. 


Is. 3d. net each. 
Outline of Literature and Art. Parts 3 and 4. 
Journal of Geography. 25 cents. 
Discovery. ]s. net. 
Parents' Review. 9d. 
Pageant of Nature: British Wild Life and its Wonders: edited 


ls. 2d. net each. 


by P. Chalmers Mitchell, D.Sc., LL.D. Part I. 1s. 3d. net. 
Orthographical Regional Economic Atlas: Part 5—North 
America (W. and A. K. Johnston, Ltd.). 1s. 6d. net. 


Two Badges for Girl Guides (James Brown and Son, Ltd.). 
Jd. nct cach. 


An Arithmetical Test Match. 


Under this name MESSRS. GEORGE GILL AND SONS have issued 
a uscful reckoning game for two or more players. Quick calcula- 
tions of fractions of a shilling or a pound are needed. Beginners 
may have help in the form of a table, but very soon this can be 
discarded, and the game becomes a contest in speed and memory. 
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THE EDUCATION GUILD 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 


(LaTe THE TEACHERS' GUILD). 
Established 1884. 


President (1923) : 


Tug Ricur Hon. Lorp GonzLrL, C.B.E., 
M.C. 


OsjEcTs.—To promote Co-operation and 
facilitate Interchange of Opinion 
among all persons interested in the 
Study and Practice of Education. 


The Guild offers to all members the use 
of a Social Club where Educational Papers 
may be seen and Meals obtained. Bed- 
room accommodation is also available for 
limited periods. Lectures and Conferences 
are held regularly throughout the year. 


Subscription to the Guild 10s. per 
annum (minimum) or a Life Member- 
ship Fee of fro. Entrance Fee, ros. 


For Forms and further particulars 
apply to 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
9 and ro, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 
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THE , 

COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 
BLooMSBURY SovaRE, LoNpoN, W.C. 1. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

Holders of A.C.P. or L.C.P. Diplomas 
who are not yet Members of the College 
may obtain particulars concerning mem- 
bership from the Secretary. The mem- 
bership subscription payable by holders 
of such Diplomas is lower than for other 
Members. 

DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS. 

Candidates who have partly, but not 
completely, qualified for the  A.C.P. 
Diploma or the L.C.P. Diploma under the 
old Regulations may complete their 
qualification under special conditions in 
January, 1924. A statement of the 
special conditions may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 

The attention of Licentiates of the 
College is drawn to the revised Regula- 
tions for admission to the F.C.P. Diploma. 


THE 


DECAY 
OF 


AMERICAN 


INTELLIGENCE 


GAniversity 
Correspondence College 


Provides Courses of Preparation for 
MATRICULATION 
INTERMEDIATE 


AND 
DEGREE 
EXAMINATIONS 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY or LONDON 


COMPLETE PROSPECTUS 
and Special Prospectuses in Economics 
and Commerce, Enginecring and Post 
Graduate Study, Post Free from the 
SECRETARY. 
No. 15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
or THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 

Patron : HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Written Examinations held in March and November 
at all Centres. In practical Subjects in March—A pril 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November— December also. 
Entries for the November -December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 17th, 1923. 

"SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz, March — April, June — July, and October -— 
November. Entries for the June--July Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, May 9th (Irish Entries, May 
znd), or, with extra fee, May 17th (Irish Entries, 
May Ioth), 1923. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at 
certain fixed centres in March --April, June— July, 
and October- -November each year. See Elocution 
Syllabus. 

Examinatiou in Pianoforte Accompaniment is now 
offered. 

Examination Music and Scales for Pianoforte and 
for Violin, aud past Written Papers, are published 
officially by the Board, and can be obtained from the 
Central Office or through any Music Seller. 4 

The Board offers aunually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R. A.M. or the R.C.M. for 2 or 3 years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, entry forms, 
and any further information will be sent post free on 
application to— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 

14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE 


INCORPORATED 
SOCIETY 


OF 


MUSICIANS. 


President: 
A. H. Mann, M.A., D.Mus., F.R.A.M. 


THE AIM OF THE LS.M. 
is to aid musical progress by bringing together all 
professional musicians who desire to sec the status 
of their work improved, and wish to establish safe- 
guards against the practice and teaching of music 
by unqualified persons. 

Legal and professional advice are available for 
members. 

The importance of the Society’s objects may be 
measured by the diiliculty which confronts those 
members of the public who desire a musical training 
for themselves or their children, but are often misled 
by spurious diplomas with high-sounding titles. The 
Society seeks to establish a recognised standard and 
to ensure that competent teachers shall not suffer 
disparagement. 

H qualified musicians are invited to apply for 
membership to— The Secretary, 19, Berners Street, 
London, W. |. 


Normal Corr. College. 
(FouxpEp 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 
County Scbolarships 


Matriculation. 
Degree Examination. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 
College of tors. 


Precep 
Professional Prelim. 
Froebel. 

L e L.A e 
Pupil Teachers. 
Prelimin Certif. 


Oxford & Camb. Locals. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 80 pages. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
FREE. receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


PI 


Logosuwe Lang, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
29, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
Associations :— 


HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ GUILD, 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


ReoistraR: Mr. E. A. Virco, 


The object of this Ag is to render assistance 
ata na pal cost to Masters seeking appoint- 
ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.: on Saturdays from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Oakey Houser, 
14, 16, and 18, BLoomssury Street, Lonvon, W.C.l. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Education Guild, College of 
tors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
tion of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


THis AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 

No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews : 


11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to | p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When Poe special appointments should be 
arranged. 


Recistrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


i 
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POST VACANT. 


KENT EDUCATION COM- 
. MITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BROMLEY. 


' WANTED, in September, a SCIENCE MISTRESS. 


Principal subject Botany to Higher Certificate stan- 
dard ; subsidiary, Nature Study and either Mathematics 
or Physics. Good degree and experience essential. 
Provincial Bumham Scale. : Apply immediately to 


the Head Mistress. 
E. SALTER DAVIES, 
Director of Education. 
26th April, 1923. 


SCHOOLS. 


ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL, LEATHER- 


HEAD. — In addition to sons of living clergy 
elected on the Free Foundation, Supplementarv 
Foundationers (sons of living clergy only) are received 
at the annual fee of 45 guineas. The School is also 
open to sons of ey ad Laymen paying full fees, 
viz., Clergy 95 guineas, Laymen 105 guineas per annum, 
Day-Boys 33 guineas per annum. Modern School 
buildings for 240 boys. Boys prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Army and Civil Service Examinations, etc. 
Leaving Scholarships. One or two Albany Scholar- 
ships awarded each year. Also three Entrance 
Scholarships, value £45, £35, and /25 per annum. 


Scholarship examination for 1923 on the first Wednes- 
day in July; entries close the last day of June. For 
Prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, the Rev. 
E. A. Downes. 


WOODARD SCHOOL. 

SCHOOL OF S. MARY AND S. ANNE, 
ABBOTS BROMLEY, RUGELEY, STAFFS.— 
Public Church of England School for gentlemen's 
daughters. Separate boarding houses. Beautiful 
country; pure, bracing air. Extensive playing fields. 
Preparation for Universities. Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board examinations. Associated Board and 
Royal Drawing Society examinations. Fees from £135 
a year. Head Mistress: Miss Marcia Rice, M.A. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 

An Examination will be held June 5-—6 to elect to 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 
£60 to £45 a year. Full particulars on application 
to the Heap MASTER. 


THE CHALET, PEASENHALL, SUFFOLK. 


Care, tuition of backward, delicate Boys. Specially 
reduced fees. Individual attention. Home comforts. 
Staff of Four. All examinations, drawing, painting, 
singing, drill and usual subjects inclusive.—Apply 
HEAD MASTER. 


ST. MARY’S ABBEY, BEDFORD. 


Highly recommended College for Daughters of 
Gentlemen. Age limit, 16—25. Specially reduced 
Terms for Summer Course. May—September : Litera- 
ture, Domestic Science, Sport, Dancing, Educational 
Tours, ctc.—Apply PRINCIPAL 


FOR SALE. 


- —————— aS —————— ——- — - 


PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL FOR  SALE.— 
Established 44 years. Over 7o boys and girls. Trans- 
fer end of July.-—For particulars, apply Gro. WILLIAMS, 
Principal, 36-38, Seymour Road, Bolton. 


WANTED. 


SCHOOL HOUSE, by sea if possible, wanted for 
Summer Holiday for London Blind. Careful tenants. 
—Reply Box 66, c/o F. ALDRIDGE, 26, Paternoster 
Row, E.C.4. 


Index to the Educational Times, 
1922. 


Readers who desire a copy of the Index to the 
EpucaTionaL Timms for 1922 should apply to the 


Publishers as soon as possible. 
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LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 

F.1.C., F.6.8., 
University Tutor, LECTURER, 
Head of the Chemical gy onec City of London 
College, Member of the cil of the College of 

: Preceptors 
prepares Students for 

MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 


DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 


31 years' unbroken record of over 3,000 successes 
Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE 
Write fully to the PRiNcIPAL, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 

Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, 


Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS. 


Brass, Bronze, Copper, Stone and Wood. 
SEND ron Book 29. 
Challenge Shields of exclusivc design in Copper, 
Brass and Silver. 
Design and craftsmanship of the highest order. 
F. OSBORNE & Co., Ltd.,27, Eastcastie Street, 
London, W.1. 


AND EXAMINER, 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, , Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-T yne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regardi the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


SECOND-HAND. 
State wants— 
GALLOWAY & PORTER 
University Booksellers, Cambridge. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ART MASTERS 


Patron : 
Hrs Most Gracious Majesty THE KinG. 
SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATE FOR 
TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The Examinations are held in May, 
— Entries close on March 24th. — 


EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR 
SECONDARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held in June, 
—— Entries close May 10th. —— 


INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS 
OF ART AND ART CLASSES. 


Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 


Copies of these schemes and forms 
oí application may be obtained on 
— application to the Secretary, — 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 
ARCA. 


29, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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NOTES AND 


Salary Disputes. 

It was fondly believed that the labours of the Burnham 
Committees would bring to a happy termination all 
controversy and bitterness in regard to salaries. We 
were assured officially that the task assigned to the 
Committees was that of securing an orderly and progres- 
sive solution of the salaries question. This desirable 
consummation was to be sought by friendly negotiation 
ending in agreed scales of salary. The machinery for 
negotiation was started by the Board of Education, 
which promoted the establishment of Joint Committees 
representative of local authorities and teachers, provided 
rooms for their meetings and sent certain officials to 
attend with helpful but not responsible functions, and 
finally announced that the Government would pay its 
agreed share of the money required to carry out the 
shemes adopted by the Committees. After prolonged 
and often difficult discussions the agreed scales were 
issued and almost immediately the Board began to 
whittle them down on the pretext of economy. The intro- 
duction of the new scales was made more gradual in 
obedience to the Board's behest, and it soon became 
evident that the undertaking to pay grants on them 
would not be carried out in the spirit of a cheerful giver. 


À Detached Board. 

In obedience to the commands of the Treasury the 
Board have interpreted the undertaking on salary grants 
In the most niggling and irritating fashion, refusing to 
recognise increases made by local authorities to meet 
local requirements and insisting that the responsibility 
for grant must be restricted to the exact terms of the 
national scale. These precautions have been accom- 
panied by the odd pretence that the Board cannot 
intervene where an authority refuses to abide by the 
agreement made by duly appointed representatives on 
its behalf. The Board cling to the theory that salary 
arrangements are the concern of Authorities and teachers 
alone, but it will be seen that their hold on this theory is 
maintained with only one hand, the other being used to 
"prune all excrescences," as they put it, or in other 
words to prevent any Authority from paying more than 
the scale. Common fairness would suggest that the 
dinging hand might be released and employed in dealing 
with Authorities which are trying to pay less than the 
scale. Instead, the Board are allowing the Treasury to 
involve them in an absurd and undignified tangle. 


COMMENTS. 


Croydon and Cardigan. 


Since the Board are now little more than the servants 
of the Treasury it is useless to invite them to '' stiffen the 
sinews ” or "summon up the blood.” They have 
plumped for “ modest stillness and humility,” regardless 
of the fact that national agreements are being broken in 
various districts. At Croydon, for example, the Local 
Authority first of all declined to pay the agreed salaries 
and then demanded the voluntary five per cent. reduction 
which was to be made only where the agreed salaries 
were being paid. The Rothermere Press, which is a 
pale and somewhat shrinking copy of its fraternal 
predecessor, has beaten verbal tom-toms and lavished 
the choicest flowers of its vocabulary on the teachers who 
have accepted dismissal in preference to being parties to 
the breach of a national agreement by their employers. 
Meanwhile the farmers of Cardiganshire have decided that 
the teachers in their secondary schools must submit to 
reductions, and these teachers also are dismissed. In 
these and other cases the plain duty of the Board was to 
withhold their grants and to compel the Authorities to 
fulfil the bargain so long as it lasts. In 1925 the whole 
scheme is to be revised, and there is a grave responsi- 
bility on those who set the example of breaking wage 
contracts which have been framed after arbitration. 


Points of Principle. 


When the revision of salaries comes to pass in 1925 
there will be an opportunity for reconsidering the 
principles on which teachers should be paid. We- have 
seen the effect of untrammelled bargaining between 
employers and employed, which brought about the state 
of things which the Burnham Committees were asked to 
remedy, wherein the general level of salaries was 
deplcrably low and under certain Authorities con- 
temptible. We are now seeing the effect of rigidly 
drawn scales which have the result of making it impossible 
for senior teachers to change their posts without grave 
risk of total unemployment. It is probable that a more 
satisfactorv plan would be found in a basic minimum rate 
below which no qualified or registered teacher should 
accept work. Above this minimum there should be 
payments ‘made for special responsibility or local con- 
ditions, or both. On this method teachers would be free 
to change their posts and Authorities would be free to 
add to the basic minimum such extra payments as they 
thought necessary to attract the kind of teacher they 
sought in the numbers they needed. The Board should 
agree to accept for grant purposes the estimates of the 
Authorities, since these bodies are unlikely to be unduly 
generous. 


Impedimenta. 

The most disquieting side of the salary question is 
the effect on the efficiency cf the schools. Instead of 
being left to continue their work with minds free from 
needless vexation the teachers are finding themselves 
harassed by uncertainty on matters which they had 
been led to regard as settled. One of our readers, a 
secondary school teacher, made use of his improved 
salary to place his children in the way of obtaining an 
education somewhat better than he could afford for- 
merly. Now he has to meet the five per cent. “ cut,” 
and in addition his Local Authority is forbidden by the 
Board to continue an extra pavment to which they 
believe he is entitled. 
pounds. 


In all the reduction is fifty 
He tells us how for a brief space the staft 
common room was marked by an air of cheerful content 
and keen enthusiasm and how these have now given 
place to gloomy forebodings as to what will be done 
regarding salaries and pensions. Want of foresight 
and lack of imagination in educational administration 
are rapidly breeding anxiety and discontent. These 
are not lessened by the Board’s adroitness in avoiding 
the responsibility of their own blunders and in leaving 
the teachers to be represented as mere profiteers. 


Making Education Popular. 

The fact that one portion of the “stunt” press 
should find it possible and even profitable to conduct a 
campaign against teachers in State schools points to 
the necessity for a systematic and sustained effort to 
make education popular. From the letters printed. in 
certain newspapers it is clear that a very large number of 
people have no accurate idea as to what is done in the 
schools, nor ánv clear conception of the purpose of 
education. Apparently they can see no inconsistencv 
in complaining that the boys and girls of fourteen are 
not fully ripe for office work and at the same time declar- 
ing that the schools make children ashamed of manual 
work and willing only to take black-coat jobs. Thev 
do not ask why so many prisons have been closed or how 
it is that the number of young offenders has diminished, 
They cannot even remember what the bovs and girls 
from our State schools did for them during the war. 
Against their ignorant complacency it is possible to bring 
an array of facts, and this should be done by the Educa- 
tion Authorities and teachers in every district. In a 
few centres there have been held “ Education Weeks," 
which have proved extremely useful in giving to the rate- 
payers some knowledge of what their schools are doing. 
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Preparatory Departments. 

On another page will be found a statement concerning 
the closing of preparatory departments in State secondary 
schools. The problem of educating the children thus 
excluded is not to be solved by assuming that they will 
enter the State primary schools. Yet the law requires 
that they shall be educated, and it may be supposed 
that the administration expects the independent schocls 
Mr. 


re-establishment of fee-paving primary schools. 


to receive them. Harold Cox is advocating the 
Would 
it not be possible to bring approved independent schools 
into the scheme of national education by giving them 
recognition and guaranteeing them against competition, 
without attempting to bring under detailed 
contro]? The held entitled to 


pension benefits, and it might be desirable to impcse a 


them 
teachers might be 
minimum salary rate. The school buildings should be 
healthy, but bevond these necessary requirements. the 
It is hardly likely 
that owners of independent schools will underteke the 
risk of extending the least prcfitable part of their enter- 
prise without some kind cf guarantee and recognition. 


schools should be untrammelled. 


THE SATYRS. 


1 here's a green woodland path where I often- 
limes stray 


Dreaming still of my sorrow, and there 
yesterday 

Three Satyrs I met. The first gambolled at 
ease, 

Wine skin slung from his shoulder: the next, 
Hercules, 

With a club all complete, the bold hero por- 
frayed, 

As the twilight fell dim in the bare autumn 
glade. 


The third sits him down on a newly cut tree 
And on his rough flute pipes a strange melody, 
Now mad and now merry, now loud and now 
loi, | 
While his fingers unceasingly run to and fro. 
At the sound his companions to caper begin, 
One throws down his club and the other his skin ; 
I heir twisted shanks nimbly in rhythm advance, 
And the dead leaves rise up to whirl round in 
the dance. 
J. Mortas: SyYLVES. 
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DECAY OF AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 


By PROFESSOR JOHN ADAMS. 


WITH fitting acknowledgments to Euclid, I begin with 
his familiar remark, '' Let it be granted that ” whatever 
decay in American intelligence may have taken place, 
it has been noted by American observers, and not by 
outsiders. He would be indeed a bold Britisher who 
would venture to make a critical study of the brain 
power of his transatlantic cousins. But we cannot help 
being interested when they themselves set about an 
honest investigation into their collective mental state. 
With perfect justice they warn us off the premises while 
the investigation is going on. To be sure they are too 
polite to warn us off in so many words. They do not use 
the graphic “ Keep out: This means You " that they 
affix to many of their premises that they wish to keep 
strictly to those who do business there, but the very title 
used in one of their books, " America, a Family Affair," 
by Mr. Charles W. Gould, gives a sufficiently plain hint 
that they want no interference from without. Accepting 
the hint then in the best spirit, we take up our place 
outside the ring, and look on with respectful curiosity. 

What has recently stimulated American anxiety on 
the mental status of their people is the disquieting 
disclosure resulting from their psychological investiga- 
tions into the personnel of their army. Having much 
more faith in psychology than we have on this side, the 
Americans at once called in their professional psycholo- 
gists to help in making the proper allocation of work 
among the men who were called to the colours. Since 
the number of men examined amounted to about a 
million and three-quarters, it was felt that a sufficiently 
large sample had been dealt with to warrant the drawing 
of general conclusions. The consequences were rather 
disquieting, for it began to appear that the’ mental age ” 
of the average American was unexpectedly low. Indeed, 
it seemed that the work of the American army, and, if 
the sample was to be trusted, of the American nation, 
was being carried on with an intelligence characteristic 
of a boy in his earliest teens. In itself this is not such a 
tragic situation as would at first sight appear, for, after 
all, the vast bulk of the work of the world does not need 
a higher level of intelligence than can be supplied by such 
a boy. It is when the total results of the tests are 
analysed and classified that disquieting reflections occur. 

The foreign born soldiers were classified into five 
groups according to the number of years of residence in 
the United States, as follows : 

I—Asix year period 0 to 5 years of residence. 

2—-A five year period 6 to I0 S 2 

3-—A five year period II to 15 » - 

4—A five year period 16 to 20 " ss 

5—A ten year period Over 20 ? 

Now when the results of testing were available it 
turned out that these different groups varied in intelli- 
gence, and that there was a marked falling off from the 
fifth up to the first. In other words, that those soldiers 
who had come most recently to the United States were 
of inferior intelligence, and that this decay had con- 
tinued steadily with the years. In Memoir XV of the 
National Academy ef Sciences* the investigators report : 
* Psychological Examining in the United States Army, edited 

by Robert M. Yerkes, Washington Government Printing 
Offices, 1921. 


“ It is not possible to state whether the difference 
is caused by the better adaptation of the more 
thoroughly Americanised group to the situation of the 
examination, or whether some other factor is operative. 
[t might be, for instance, that the more intelligent 
immigrants succeed and therefore remain in this 
country, but this suggestion is weakened by the fact 
that so many successful immigrants do return to 
Europe. At best we can but leave for future decision 
the question as to whether the differences represent a 
real difference of intelligence, or an artifact of the 
method of examination." 


The “ artifact ” suggestion does not seem to commend 
itself to other investigators, for we find it generally 
assumed that there has been a real and steady decline in 
the intelligence of the various waves of immigrants that 
have been reaching America of late years. It would 
seem, therefore, that American intelligence is being 
gradually poisoned by the steady introduction of lower- 
level minds. The obvious remedy would appear to be to 
limit the introduction of deleterious elements. The law 
of 1910, restricting the immigration each year to 3 per 
cent. of the total number of nationals already resident 
within the United States, will do something towards 
keeping out lower elements. But the trouble is that this 
precaution will act more on the side of quantity than of 
quality. Already there have been unofficial suggestions 
that an army intelligence test might well be applied by 
the United States consular authorities in Europe, before 
anyone should be allowed to ship for America. The plan 
is regarded as at present impracticable, but there is 
nothing to hinder its adoption as the methods of testing 
become more and more developed, and its results more 
and more reliable. 


But what is worrying the Americans lies in the home 
conditions, with which it is much less easy to deal. It 
is obvious that already within the Republic there is a 
vast leaven that sooner or later will affect the whole lump. 
“ A hundred per cent. American ” is a popular phrase in 
the great Republic, its very popularity emphasizing the 
danger of the situation. It is realised by a widening 
circle that within the forty-eight States there is a great 
body of as yet unassimilated human material. Another 
popular word is set apart to emphasize this fact. The 
very word '' Americanisation " signifies a process, and 
that process is in active operation. It does not, indeed, 
go on rapidly enough to satisfy the nation, but if speed 
were all, that could be put right. Everything would 
come out satisfactorily in the long run. The trouble is 
that by its very nature Americanisation must tend to à 
lowering of the national intelligence, if, as appears to be 
recognised, the newer elements that have to undergo 
that process are inherently inferior to the native product. 
It is generally admitted that in the process of assimilation 
between a higher and a lower body of human beings the 
resultant is a compromise between the two grades, the 
whole group, after assimilation, being a little lower than 
the higher element and a little higher than the lower. 
If we had to deal only with the present fairly homo- 
geneous native-born elements, and the comparatively 
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small immigrant groups of a lower intellectual standing 
recently introduced, there would be no great cause for 
anxiety. Even if the objectionable European introduc- 
tions of late did involve a certain lowering of the whole 
intellectual standard of the nation, the amount of that 
lowering would be trifling, and in view of the exception- 
ally high standing of the nation as a whole, it might be 
fairly treated as negligible. 


But there is that great anxiety for the American nation, 
the colour-belt. Like most Britons, I had regarded this 
matter as an important problem for the Americans, but 
one that was not in any way immediate. Somehow it 
did not seem to come into the region of practical politics. 
In particular it did not seem to enter into the problein of 
assimilation. We have the impression that the coloured 
folk will always remain segregated, a group by them- 
selves—important, no doubt, and of increasing voting 
strength and political importance, but still always a 
people apart. American writers now appear to bc 
considering the problem as having a more practical 
bearing on race development. It may be that the study 
of ethnology instils a technical outlook that interferes 
with the perspective of everyday life. Accustomed to 
deal with aeons of time the newer ethnologists are apt to 
regard as within the purview of the practical man 
problems that will have their solution only in a future 
so remote as not to interest even the most nervous of our 
present day readers. 


We wonder, for example, whether Dr. Carl C. Brigham 
in his just published “ A Study of American Intelligence ” 
is near enough to the problems of to-day to deserve 
consideration from non-theoretical people, when he deals 
with the assimilation of the negroes in the body of 
American citizens. The figures he quotes certainly do 
seem to bring the matter within the realm of the practical 
politics of the not too remote future. The proportion 
of mulattces to blacks in 1850 was 136: 1000. Twenty 
years later it was the same. In 189o it had risen to 179, 
and in rgto the ratio was 264: 1000. To be sure, there are 
certain comforting considerations. The rate of increase 
of the negro population in the States since r800 has 
decreased rather steadily from about 3o per cent. to 
about II per cent. Further, the negroes make up now 
only Io per cent. of the total population, whereas at the 
end of the eighteenth and at the early part of the 
nineteenth century he made up between eighteen and 
nineteen per cent. Still, in absolute numbers, at the 
earlier period there were only approximately one million 
negroes, and now there are about ten millions. That 
there is here a problem of the first importance, no sensible 
person will deny, but so far as the deterioration of the 
American intelligence is concerned, there does not seem 
to be ntuch need for immediate alarm. As they say, it 
is a family affair, and therefore no special concern of ours, 
but in so far as it is a matter of general interest, we may 
be entitled to say that we sce no traces of falling off in 
American intelligence, and if anyone is.tempted by 
Dr. Brigham and his colleagues to think that the people 
of the United States are on the down grade, and therefore 
suitable subjects for easy bargaining, he will be well 
advised to wait till the decaying process has proceeded 
for a millennium or two before he proceeds to try to take 
advantage of it. 
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UP FOR INTERVIEW. 


[It is no uncommon experience for teachers applying for advertised 
pests to find that the advertisement is a mere sop to public opinion 
asd that the appointing body has already made a selection. 
This practice causes great. inconvenience. to applicants who, 
believing that the competition 1s a genuine one, are led to incur 
the expense of preparing an application and the embarrassment 
of asking for testimonials from their present emplovers. A 
correspondent sends us the following sub-acid story of a recent 
experience of this kind.—Fp.] 

From the sequestered columns of the press whence occasion- 
allv peep unassuming paragraphs on education, from the 
blatant headlines of the news-sheets dedicated, nay conse- 
crated, to the cause of “ Cuts in Education," one truth 
emerges clear, that but for the Public Education Authority 
the educational system would be in constant peril. 


The Authority it is which watches, argus-eyed, the 
expenditure of public money, initiates reforms, sets great 
movements rolling, protects the children, enlightens the 
parents, safeguards the public, and curbs the dreadful 
teachers. 


Judge, therefore, of my dismay when I discovered that 
the public champion had some broken links in his armour ! 


Called up to P——- for interview in connection with a 
vacant headmastership at O——-, 1 was amazed to find 
that while I had no notion as to who the successful candidate 
would be, the good folk of the locality were quite aware, 
angrily aware, of the identity of the fortunate man. And 
for a sufficient reason! He was, they said, already as good 
as appointed. Prepared to vote for their nominee against 
a world in academicals, they had been neatly outwitted bv 
the astute centra] authority, which, having already selected 
its man, had left the local nominee off the short list, 
substituting, for form's sake, a candidate in whose veins ran 
but palely the parochial ichor. Hence the just rage of the 
little folk. 


The disclosure over, remained the interview, truly a 
curious affair. At the outset, which was rather late owing 
toa few embarrassing preliminaries which were not on the 
agenda, the chairman showed a strange desire to put the 
candidates at their ease, to assure them that excellent as 
thev all were, no one had as vet stolen a march on the others 
in that respect. The victory would be to the strong. His 
assurances were, however, neutralised by the blank gaze of 
a portly clergvman, who steadily avoided everv eye which 
sought his, and by the sprightly glance of a joviallady who, 
far from avoiding inquiring eves, was almost provocative 
in inviting scrutiny of the closest. When the result of this 
bizarre ceremony had been announced, to the utter amaze- 
ment of one candidate, and the open-eved, open-mouthed 
wonderment of another, the truth appeared plain to the 
keepers of the ring.  Dismayed by the unorthodox pre- 
liminary sparring the supporters of the chosen one had 
begun quietly to leave the ringside, discovering, to their 
profound relief, that they had other and possibly less 
compromising meetings to attend. These defections gave 
the small but compact local party their chance; they voted 
en bloc for the changeling. But strange as the proceedings 
so far had been, stranger were to follow. Meeting the 
chairman outside the building an hour or so after the 
disaster I was regaled with a succinct account of the day's 
events. Regarding me apparently as a curiously-detached 
onlooker in a contest where chance had for once prevailed 
over strategy, he expatiated bitterly on the wanton folly 
of the local stalwarts. 

“ Poor So-and-So was an infinitely better man," he 


groaned. “ Failing him, scores of our own men would have 
been more suitable than the man appointed." 


That is democracy for you ! EvE-WirTNESS. 
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PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


A Question for Efficient Independent Schools. 


. 

IN the current Regulations for Secondary Schools in 
England, dated January, 1923, and made by the Board 
of Education under Section 118 of the Education Act 
of 1921, it is made evident that the authorities propose 
to discourage, and as far as possible to prohibit, the 
admission to State-aided secondary schools of pupils 
under ten years of age. Paragraph 4 of the Explanatory 
Note to the Regulations runs as follows: '' Whatever 
view may be taken as to the educational advantage of 
admitting pupils under ten, it is not justifiable that 
these younger pupils should occupy places in the 
secondary schools which might otherwise be available 
for older pupils, and Rule 6 of the Appendix empowers 
the authorities of a school to refuse admission to pupils 
under ten." The reference to Rule 6 of the Appendix 
will be made clear by quoting the rule, which runs thus : 
‘It shall be deemed reasonable to refuse admission to 
candidates who are under ten or who are twelve or over 
on the first day of the school year in which they desire 
admission, or to limit the admission of pupils of twelve 
or over to those coming from other secondary schools or 
to a specified proportion of the total number of admis- 
sions." A further handicap placed on pupils at the 
preparatory stage is contained in the requirement that 
pupils already in the school who take the prescribed 
entrance test under ten years of age shall be expected 
to reach the same standard as those of ten, while the 
rules as to grants make no provision for any payment in 
respect of pupils under ten years of age. For pupils 
over ten, but not over eleven, the grant may be /2 per 
head, provided that the pupils in question have been for 
at least two years under instruction in a public ele- 
mentary school immediately before entering the 
secondary school. For those above eleven years of age 
the grant is £7 per head. 

These statements and indications of the policy of the 
Board will raise in most acute form the problem of pro- 
viding instruction for children who do not attend the 
public elementary schools and cannot, in future, be 
admitted to the preparatory departments of State 
secondary schools. In theory, of course, all our citizens 
are entitled to send their children to public elementary 
schools, but in practice a large number refrain from 
doing so, and their needs have been met by the efforts 
of independent schools and the hitherto recognised 
preparatory departments of secondary schools. The 
withdrawal of this last named recognition will give rise 
to a demand for increased provision for the children 
concerned. There is a danger that the demand may be met 
by the opening of establishments conducted byunqualified 
persons, wholly unfitted to teach children and quite unable 
to provide proper accommodation and equipment. 

It may be that better schools will be opened by the 
teachers excluded from the preparatory departments and 
by the qualified kindergarten teachers who are finding 
their places in elementary schools taken by those who 
are charitably and optimistically described as ‘‘motherly 
women." Beyond the efforts of these qualified teachers, 
limited as they must be by financial considerations, it is 
to be hoped that existing independent schools of good 
standing may find it possible to extend their preparatory 


or junior departments and so provide some, at least, of 
the accommodation which will be required. | Whether 
they can do this remains to be seen. Fees paid in junior 
departments of independent schools are usually com- 
paratively low and on the present terms there will be 
little profit in the venture, but something might be done 
in the way of raising the fees and bringing junior depart- 
ments into line with modern teaching methods. It must 
be admitted, however, that as a speculative venture such 
extended preparatory departments are not attractive. 
There can be little hope of their being entitled to be 
described as '' conducted for private profit." In the 
main, they would certainly be carried on for the public 
benefit and the great difficulty is such efforts on the part 
of individuals receive little recognition or gratitude from 
the Education Authorities. For their convenience and 
to postpone the building of more secondary schools, 
these authorities have decided to withhold recognition 
from the preparatory departments which they have 
hitherto permitted to exist. What is to happen to the 
children excluded they do not tell us, although they are 
probably aware that even if the parents desired to send 
them to public elementary schools, the necessary places 
would not be available. Should the administrative 
weathercock take another turn, it is possible that we 
might find all independent enterprise in education placed 
under the ban or at least strongly discouraged and an 
effort made to provide free and compulsory State 
education for all up to fourteen, with free secondary and 
university education later for those who desire it. Such 
at least is the prospect held out by those who aspire to 
form a Labour Government, and while it is undesirable 
to criticise the political bearings of this policy, it is 
necessary to remind all who have charge of independent 
schools that they may have very grave difficulties to face 
within the next few years. 

Meanwhile, the task of educating the excluded 
children remains, and in view of all the circumstances it 
is no matter for surprise that the Committee of the Council 
of the College of Preceptors has found itself unable to 
discover any completely satisfactory solution, although 
it desires that the problem should be thoroughly investi- 
gated and hopes that it may be solved in part, at least, 
by the co-operation of the independent schools of the 
country. As an offset to the difficulties which we have 
pointed out it may be that the independent schools will 
strengthen their position by coming to the rescue in the 
present emergency. It is not unlikely that many of the 
pupils who begin within their walls will remain to com- 
plete their education and will not be transferred to State 
schools at the end of the preparatory stage. A bold and 
enterprising policy might thus bring its reward and 
assuredly there is now an opportunity for the indepen- 
dent schools to show that they are able and willing to 
perform a real service to the community and to extend 
the scope of their essential activity, namely, that of 
filling in the gaps which are left in our State system. 
Schools which are willing to undertake such work should 
enter into communication with neighbouring State 
secondary schools where preparatory departments are 
being closed. 
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UNDER WHICH FLAG? 


By FRANK H. DoucGnrv. 


Last year two most interesting works upon education 
appeared which challenge comparison, and even if read, 
as I read them, almost simultaneously, force comparison 
upon one. The one was “ The Amazing Schoolmaster,” 
by R. W. Campbell; the other “ The Dominie Abroad,” 
by A. S. Neill. They are both by Scotsmen, hence they 
both abound with the humour Dr. Johnson failed to find 
among their countrymen.  Thev are both attempts, and 
one must say very successful attempts, to use the most 
popular artistic technique of the dav (I do not count the 
cinema as art) in the service of what both Mr. Campbell 
and Mr. Neil regard, rightly or wrongly, as the most 
important thing in social life, and the progress of the race. 


Having said this, all similarity between the two works 
is exhausted. Mr. Campbell's hero is an ex-officer--- Mr. 
Jock Rivers, D.S.O., M.C., M.A. This is a good start: 
and Mr. Rivers having obtained the headship of a slum 
school, immediately proceeds to take otf his coat, roll up 
his sleeves, and get right down to it. His appointment 
having been made in the holidavs, his first proceeding is 
to visit the school. Those who are acquainted with this 
type of school anywhere will know what he found. The 
surroundings were filthy, and the school instead of being an 
oasis in a desert of dirt and ignorance, no more than adapted 
itself to its environment. A walk through the deserted 
rooms told him much about his staff - little things like an 
empty whiskey bottle, untidy and neglected cupboards, 
and so forth, warned him that his task was not hkely to be 
an easy one; and so in fact it turned out. 


One by one we meet the staff ; the owner of the whiskey 
bottle, Mr. Thirst (what a terrible technical error this 
descriptive name business is!), the hopeless and helpless 
Miss Slow, and so on. Mr. Rivers rapidly diagnoses their 
complaints, and by masterly tact (and even gentle coercion) 
treats them, so that Mr. Thirst, although condemned for 
the rest of the book to bear his ugly name, no longer merits 
it; Miss Slow develops special ability; the Socialist 
becomes a rabid Riversite, and so on. 


Meanwhile the school itself is redecorated (Mr. Rivers 
threatening resignation unless the necessary materials are 
forthcoming) ; brightness succeeds dinginess, and ugliness 
gives way to beauty. Not, however, without friction. 
" They " all come round and criticise. You, oh! patient 
and long-suffering reader, know “ them” well enough. 
The H.M.I.— who must be read about to be believed—! 
give his name, Mr. Hipps-Phipps, late of Balliol- I will not 
degrade a perfect gem by attempting vain description ; 
the authorities’ inspector; the self-made man who never 
had any education and can't see the use of it, and so on 
and so on. But Mr. Rivers meets and conquers all. 


Now Mr. Rivers is manifestly a most remarkable young 
man, but he knows nothing about education. Mr. Campbell 
does not tell us so-—1 gather it. His educational prophets 
are Stow and Montessori. There is not a word about 
Frend! It is almost plain that Mr. Rivers has not read 
either Dr. Nunn's or Dr. Garnett's recent works ; af he had 
would he not have aired a little of the knowledge ? Would 
he not have spoken of “ hormic processes," or pulverised 
Mr. Hipps-Phipps with a passing reference to “ neuro- 
grams ” ? Mr. Rivers, too, as a literary critic is uncon- 
vincing and unreliable. He thinks that the “ Recessional " 
is great poetry !! He gives a specimen lesson (' lecture ” 
one ought to say) on literature that would send any class of 
children of which I have had any acquaintance to sleep. 
But, so far as his own ideals are concerned, he gets there. 
He not only gets there, but marries one of his own lady 


assistants. What more can one want ? 
usual “ happy ever after " ending, however, we have an 
extract from The  Times—Mr. Jack Rivers, D.S.O., 
M.C., M.A., is to add to his already imposing alphabetical 
appendices the magic D.Litt. (or LL.D., I forget which) of 
no less a university than Oxford. 


Now for Mr. Neill. Mr. Neill was the dominie in revolt ; 
he is now the dominie abroad. He left, he tells us, the 
free-est school in London because it was too strict for him. 
He goes to Hellerau in Germanv, and there acquires an old 
Dalcroze School, which is to become an International 
school (Mr. Neill discovers subsequently that it must be an 
“ Inter-National " School) where freedom mav not only be 
taught, but practised. Through his various experiences I 
do not propose to follow him ; the trivial minded (of whom 
I confess myself to be one) will prefer his attempts to buy 
and to play the cornet, this discovery of a new note. The 
serious minded will avidly devour the psycho-analytic 
parts. l'or mvself I find them indigestible. Mr. Neill 
must be an uncomfortable person to know. One would not 
dare to speak of dreams, for fear of some awful disclosure in 
the matter of a not-too-blameless past. I should not like 
Mr. Neill to know I once got in the wrong train and was 
taken to Clapham Junction. Clapham Junction! But, of 
course, this is a failing of Freudian doctrines—thev can be 
so easily travestied, and were I to quote verbatim and 
without intimation certain passages in the book they 
would sound hke travesties. But Mr. Neill is certainly 
up-to-date. 


Mr. Neill is as certainly a Bolshevist—that being Russian 
(or Yiddish, I am not sure which) for '' whole-hogger."' 
In his school, one does what one wishes—if one is a scholar. 
There is no character formation ; this being a crime. 


In place of the 


Now the surprising feature about the comparison forced 
on one, is that the respective methods of these two, the 
real Mr. Neill and the fictitious Mr. Rivers, are so absolutely 
diverse. To put it briefly, Mr. Rivers found a job and did 
it. Mr. Neill had to go to Germany to make Ais job. And 
the choice to a greater or lesser degree is forced upon us all. 
Are we to work within a svstem, and without over much 
thought, or too advanced theorv do our best with the 
materials Fortune provides us with, or is absolute revolt 
the better and the quicker method ? Which is easier, to 
fight with Rivers, or retreat with Neill? Or is it a retreat 
—is it not rather a glorious and spirited advance into the 
promised land ? Mr. Rivers is the Fabian, but all the same 
he really ought to have known more about modern theories ; 
Mr. Neill is a Bolshevist, but is there nothing to be done 
with our English educational ideals ? In case the reader 
may be awaiting with fevered impatience my answer to 
these questions, I must hasten to say that l have none. My 
sympathies are certainly with Mr. -—I beg his pardon-— 
Dr. Rivers: but so are thev with Mr. Neill. But I 
remember the words of Ogniben in © A Soul's Tragedy "'-— 
"I have known four-and-twenty leaders of revolts.” 


THE SHAKESPEARE First lotio TERCENTENARY. 


The London Shakespeare League published on April I8th 
a sixpenny pamphlet containing the prefatory pages of the First 
Folio, with a comment by Sir sidney Lee: the title page supplving 
the well-known portrait of the dramatist is reproduced from the 
Grenville copy in the British Museum. Copies may be obtained 
from Miss Lilian E. Simpson, 70, Lissenden Mansions, N.W.3; 
or W. T. Bryce, 69, High Holborn, W.C.l, 
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EURHYTHMICS AND EURIPIDES. 


(The following article is written by members of the staff of Moira House School, Eastbourne.) 


For many years Dalcroze Eurhythmics have formed a 
basic part of our regular school curriculum, and various 
experiments have been made to determine how far the 
principles underlying the Dalcroze work can be applied to 
the other branches of education. Particularly in language 
teaching (" English ") it has been possible to formulate a 
method on these lines, applicable throughout the school 
girls, aged 7-18). These " Language-Eurhvthmics," as 
we call them, divide into three branches—-choral voice- 
training (which the children call “ speaking drill ’’), gram- 
matical work through movement, and recitation with 
group movement, Itis the first and last of these which have 
the most direct bearing on educational work. 

As regards the ''speaking-drill," simple breathing and 
voice exercises are naturally insisted upon. An essential 
feature in the training lies in “ conducting "; first the 
teacher, then one of the class, conducts nursery rhymes to 
develop voice:control in general—for emphasis, tone varia- 
tion, or.general interpretation ; this gives scope for the 
initiative of the conductor and trains the chorus in prompt 
and sympathetic response. No child is allowed to conduct 
until she has learnt to obey. Later, complete poems are 
stullied in the same way, taught orally, and carefully graded. 

A wide field of adventure is covered by the term '' group 
movement," and bere again nursery rhymes provide excel- 
lent preliminary material. Younger ones run and clap the 
nursery rhyme rhythms, differentiate between the rhythms 
and the accents, pattern out the 15.5, mark the related 
rhyme endings with gestures, and carry out many further 
exercises for the development of a rhythmic sense of 
language. Parallel with this, simple complete poems, such 
as Cynewulf's ‘‘ Riddles," are interpreted with group 
movement analogous with the Dalcroze Eurhythmic 
plastics. In higher classes more detailed attention is given 
to verse forms ; the rondeau, triolet, vilanelle, sonnet, etc., 
are treated plastically, strictly from the pattern side, to train 
a clear perception of the geometric design of verse. | 

It is now possible to pass to more complex and symbolical 
renderings. And so, our three years’ course of history and 
literature ‘‘ through the ages ” being completed, we summed 
up the material gained in a literary-historical pageant. 
A piece of literature was chosen typifving the gift of each 
particular civilisation to the world ; this was interpreted by 
agroup of girls with choral-speaking and group-movement. 
For example, Milton’s ‘‘ Il Penseroso " and “ L'Allegro," 
representing the Renaissance (A.D.) were balanced by an 
argument from Plato’s ‘‘ Republic ” and a chorus from the 
" Bacchze," illustrating the Greek ideal (B.c.). lt was the 
consciousness of the experience gained bv the girls in this 
transition from nursery rhymes to the “ Bacchz " which 
gave us the courage to go one step further and to choose the 
"lphigenia " as the centre of the revision term which 
followed. 

Of all the Greek dramas the “ Iphigenia in Tauris ” seems 
pre-eminentlv suited to school representation ; the tragedies 
of death and crime lie behind it, and do not supply the 
chief issues of the play. These we found it possible to 
reduce to the following :— 


»» 


Central 

Environment. Figure. . Motif. 

1. Temple. Iphigenia. Cult of Artemis, huntress and 
moon goddess. Symbols ; 
bow, crescent, torch. 

2. Sea. Orestes. , Home. 


3. Savage-land. | Thoas. 


The actual staging was of the simplest: ''The scene 
shows a great and barbaric temple on a desolate sea-coast."' 
This was suggested by a gateway of Mycenzan type in the 


| Human sacrifice. 


centre-back of the stage, with bronze doors leading to the 
interior of the temple behind, and opening in front to a 
thght of grey steps down to the temple court—the stage 
itself. The wings were hung with plain grey curtains ; 
there was an exit on the left to the palace of Thoas, the 
savage king, and one on the right front to the sea-shore 
where “ the waves lap close by the temple floor." The 
colour-scheine of the play was focussed here in the row of 
barbaric shields surmounting the architrave—rich tawny- 
orange and dark sea-blue. All the designing and staging, 
except the heavy carpentering, were done by the girls in 
their art lessons. 

As unity is the fundamental principle of the Greek 
drama, so we made it our aim throughout to carry this 
principle into the smallest details of production. In the 
colour-pattern, for instance, we kept strictly to the rule that 
the colour of the subordinates must echo that of the prin- 
cipals. The following chart may be of interest :— 


White (Temple).—Robes of Iphigenia, Athena and Chorus 


Silver. —Fillets of Iphigenia and Chorus. Tunic and Cloak stencil 
of Orestes and Pylades. Helmet and Spear of Athena, 


Deep Sea Blue (Greece).—Cloak and Robe stencil of Iphigenia. 
Robes of her handmaids. Tunics of Orestes and Pylades, 


Royal Purple.—Lining of Iphigenia's cloak. Cloaks of Orestes 


and Pylades 


Tawny Orange Gold (Savage Land).—Cloak and Robe (striped) of 
Thoas. Tunics, etc. (part black) of Soldiers, Messengers, 
Herdsmen. 


We tried to be ruled by this unity, too, in the group 
pattern. Throughout the Thoas followers took straight 
line formation ; the chorus, curves and varied groups of 
Greek attitude, except when dominated by Thoas and the 


` exiled captive spirit ; then they echoed the Thoas line. 


It has always been difficult to know what part music 
should play in the production of a Greek drama. We 
decided from the outset to make no attempt to reproduce 
Greek music as such, but to use it merely to echo the lyrical 
feeling of the play. A member of the musical staff under- 
took the composition, which consisted of an overture, 
suggesting the atmosphere of the whole, a melody with 
which the flute-player summoned the chorus to speech, and 
a piece of sea-bird music to accompany a “ plastic ” 
(inserted in the place of a difficult chorus). For orchestra 
we were obliged to content ourselves with the flute-stop of 
an organ, violins, ‘cello, and piano instead of a harp—all 
behind the scenes. 

There was no drop-curtain, and the scene opened in 
darkness. The overture, suggestively intermingling the 
motifs of temple service, home, and barbaric rites, began, 
and a cold blue light dawned. Iphigenia opened the temple 
door, and stepped out. The chorus entered for the usual 
morning ritual; to the lyric “ O Child of Leto ” they ranged 
themselves crescent-wise facing the altar, and dedicated 
their silver bows to the goddess.  Iphigenía's lament, 
interrupted by the herdsman's tale of two Greek strangers 
cast upon the shore, lead the chorus to the second lyric, 
" Dark of the sea, gates of the warring water,” fraught with 
its dream-spirit of Greece and freedom. The first stanzas 
of strophe and antistrophe I were voiced chorally, with an 
onward and upward surge of group-movement. The change 
in the second stanza of each of these to a statelier metre and 
a more introspective spirit was rendered by the leader 
reciting on a soft, high note suggesting the crest of the wave, 
while the chorus maintained the words in an undertone, 
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" keeping eternal whisperings around desolate shores.” 
(This by the way is exceedingly difficult for the leader, but 
if you assure her that it isn’t, she may succeed !) During the 
antistrophe the upsurged groups, following the impulse of 
the leader, moved into the pattern of the “ chariot-shell 
that the wild winds drew ” ; in strophe 2 she guided them 
forward, until: 
They ran by the starlit bay 
Upon magic surges sweeping, 
Where folk on the waves astray 
Have seen through the gleaming grev, 
Ring behind ring, men sav, 
The dance of the old sea's daughters. 

They formed into the solid prow of a ship, with ‘ the 
guiding oar abaft”; then came the human note, the 
scanning of the horizon for “a sail from Greece,” and the 
lonely return to the first grouping in the realisation that only 
in dreams is the “ one good thing that abideth.”’ 

Orestes and Pylades enter, and the action hastens through 
pain and joy, reminiscence and hope ; Iphigenia rccognises 
her brother; they plan for the theft of the image of 
Artemis ; and with a prayer to the goddess they go on their 
way while the chorus is left uncertain of its fate. The sea- 
groups of the second lvric with its dream-spirit of freedom 
change to the straight lines of the reality of captivity in the 
third lyric, “ Bird of the sea-rocks." The sea-feeling is still 
there, though itis no longer the great swell of the brcakers 
but the plaint of the sea-bird wheeling '' crying, crying on its 
way,” echoed by the chorus: '' a bird that hath no wing.” 
Wearily, between each section of the lyric, treading the 
rhythm of the last phrase, the chorus wheels from angle to 
angle, suggesting bird-flight ; till for Strophe 2 it stands in 
two horizontal straight lines across the steps, galley-wise. 

The sudden entry of Thoas scatters the chorus. In the 
gathering gloom Iphigenia enters bearing the image, and 
deceives Thoas as to her project. The temple gong sounds ; 
à procession of temple servants and soldiers leading Orestes 
and Pylades in bondage pours forth to the rhythmic beat 
of the drum and the light of upraised torches and, in fulfil- 
ment of her hidden purpose, follows Iphigenia to the sho:e. 
The chorus find new expression for the sea-spirit in the 
"sea-gull plastic," at the end of which they show by 
gesture their conflicting emotions of desire for home and 
devotion to Artemis. 

A messenger's news of the escape of Iphigenia and the 
prisoners with the image arouses Thoas to plans for ven- 
geance ; but Athena, dea ex machina, intervenes, calms 
his wrath, and promises the fugitives and the chorus a safe 
return to Greece and a purified religion free from the rites of 
human sacrifice. When Athena is seen no more the flute- 
player pipes the call as he turns his steps seawards, and the 
chorus, completing the crescent of the morning-tide lyric 
with the perfect circle, kneel in a farewell prayer. The 
distant piping grows more and more insistent, and each one 
goes forth with glad obedience to the call. At the dawning 
Iphigenia had opened the portals to another day of barbaric 
sacrifice in a savage land ; at mid-day these portals had 
scen the coming of the dream of sea and home ; and now at 
eventide the leader closes them, for she too has heard with 
the chorus : 

“ The joy and wonder of a word 
Beyond my dream, beyond my dream." 


MACHINE CONSTRUCTION AND DRAWING : by H. E. Merritt and 
M. Platt. (G. Belland Sons. 7s. 6d.) 

Messrs. Merritt and Platt, who are among the engineering 
lecturers at West Ham Technical Institute, have produced a book 
of some merit. The matter is well graded, the illustrations and 
diagrams are exceptionally clear, and the examples for drawing 
practice have been most carefully thought out so that mere 
copying of book drawings is never required, but always the student 
must think for himself. The book should be most useful to 
engineering students, particularly part-time students and private 
students. 


THE LATE F. W. SANDERSON, OF OUNDLE. 


We print above a copy of a miniature portrait of the late 
Headmaster of Oundle, painted by Miss May B. Lee, R.M.S., and 
presented to Mrs. Sanderson by the boys of Oundle School. The 
original is somewhat larger than the print here given. 


Competitions for School Children. 

Some interesting competitions have been arranged by the 
National Baby Week Council (Carnegie House, 117, Piceadilly, 
London, W.1), in drawing illustrations for fairy stories, needle 
work, essays, etc., for school girls and boys, girl guides, and 
others. June 8th is the last day for entries, and results will be 
announced and prizes awarded during Baby Wcek (July 1-7). 


Leeds University and Halifax Students. 

Halifax students at Leeds University, having been found to 
cost £760 a year over and above their fees, a grant of 4750 from 
Halifax Town Council was suggested. In this connection a 
deputation from the University, consisting of the Pro-Chancellor 
(Mr. E. G. Arnold), the Vice-Chancellor (Sir Michael Sadler), and 
the Registrar (Mr. 4. E. Wheeler), went to Halifax and the grant 
has been approved. 


A Business Career. 


The School of Training in Retail Distribution at the Day Con- 
tinuation School, Horseferry Road, London, S.W., established by 
the London County Council and the Incorporated Association of 
Retail Distributors, has over a hundred students and two 
hundred more are hoped for. The attention of parents is called 
to this new training for children leaving school. The principal is 
Mr. S. A. Williams, M.A. (Lond .). 


** Not Without their Elders.” 


In a discussion by the Derbyshire Education Authority's 
General Purposes Committee in connection with a Ministry of 
Labour emigration circular, a member objected to boys between 
fourteen and eighteen being sent overseas without their elders. 
It was agrced that copies of the circular should be posted in the 
schools. 
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LETTERS FROM A COUNTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—IV. 


My DEAR DAVID, 


Your remarks on '' self-expression " lure one to reply. 
Without going so far as to sav that I find myself between 
the devil and the deep sea, I admit that I swim, with manv 
pufings and splutterings, in deep water between two 
hypotheses: (a) That everyone has something to express 
and should hasten to express it ; (b) that selection is the 
principle that governs all art, and that until the growth of 
the appreciative and selective powers has been fostered it 
is best to observe much and express little, except for purelv 
private and personal ends. 


After all, only the very naive, the vain, and the infantile 
can suppose that their experiences (emotional and physical) 
are so entirely unique as to be worth exhibiting to others, 
unless the form in which thev are exhibited is in itself 
beautiful or interesting. ` 


When you go to an exhibition of modern art, does it not 
frequently strike you that a knowledge of anatomv is not 
really incompatible with the most profound perception 
and expression of essential meaning ? Yet we find our- 
selves required to admire and respect a painter who (for 
instance) scuffles over the hands in a portrait, leaving them 
as a mass of blurred paint-marks. I have been told that 
it is because all that is essential is already there. But as 
every one who does paint worthy portraits knows, the 
hands are usually an epitome of the whole character of the 
person, often far more revealing than the face itself, and 
moreover they are by no means easy to do well. If the 
vague, formless marks could be found to suggest character 
from any distance, or from any point of view, I should lav 
my hand upon my mouth, but they don't. Not long ago 
I was contemplating a study from the life and other pieces 
of work by ' new ” men, and these reflections crowded in 
upon me, until at last I fled to the National Gallery and 
refreshed myself with the Sargents and Turners, who (as 
it appears to the fogeyish mind) have achieved with con- 
summate skill exactly what the ' new " people claim to 
do. Could any pictures exhibit more ruthlessly the sub- 
jective impression made by a sitter than the portraits by 
Sargent ? But he has not the colossal impudence to 
ignore the objective facts in conveying that impression by 
means of paint. 


No, it may be very old-fashioned, but I cannot admit 
that inability to paint human forms that look like human 
beings is in itself a proof of immortal genius. 


While we encourage the boys here to express whatever 
they have in them to express, it is always with a profound 
sense of the paramount need that they should be trained 
to appreciate with due reverence the skill that is born of 
expert knowledge, and humbly seek to attain some measure 
of it themselves. 


The fact that they read with delight Shelley's '' Ode to 
the West Wind " does not, however, prevent them from 
gaily delivering themselves of verses which are often more. 
surprising than beautiful; but it does prevent them from 
attaching undue importance to these efforts, which col- 
lectively they rate at pretty much their real value. Boys 
from eleven to fourteen years old really do strike out 
rather jolly sparks, we find at times. Here are a few ; the 
first that come to hand : 


Down by the rushes near the wood 

There runs a stream whose banks are blue 

With hyacinths... 
are the opening lines of some Spring verses, and “ They 
wash their wings in morning dew ” seems to me to have 


charm. Here are some by a boy who is almost as inarticu- 
late as Mr. Wells’ " Kipps ” in ordinary life: 


One day I went into a wood 
And there I saw some little dells 
On which a carpet thick was laid 
Of very fine and large blue bells. 


And when I saw this sight I stopped 
To wonder at the heavenly blue, 

When suddenly a rabbit hopped 
Into the wood, soon lost to view. 


The birds were singing all around, 
The bees buzz gaily at their work, 
The wood is filled with pleasant sound, 
And in the bush the blackbirds lurk. 


Some of the boys have a very long tramp to school, 
walking three or four miles each way. Experience indicates 
that this is a benefit rather than the hardship it would 
appear to be, but it is a fact not to be ignored, and the 
following lines hint at a touch of fatigue : 


We walk through grassy meadows 
(The grass all wet with dew), 
The sun makes long our shadows 
And helps us on anew. 
Occasionally an elder boy will write a tolerable sonnet, 
but by that time they are very busy with examinations, 
and have little time to dally ; still, they burst out now and 
then. One big boy celebrated his passing of the Matric. 
by composing a symphony, and not at all a bad one either ; 
and another wrote some really beautiful songs when the 
spirit moved him. x 


One thing that our people do not do as well as some I 
know is imitative writing. I have seen remarkably good 
imitations of Chaucer, Spenser, and Pepys, done by school 
girls, but our boys make nothing of it at present. That, 
of course, fits in with the evidence in the Blue Book relating 
to the greater development of the imitative faculty in 
girls. Very occasionally a boy can be found who can 
describe a football match in the style of Froissart, but the 
flair for a happy phrase is rare. Even in ordinary, com- 
mon, modern four-line verse our results are not always 
happy. The following mystic lines were written by a boy 
who certainly did not mean to be obscure : 


THE OLD POPLAR TREE. 


The Old Tree stands hill-top ; 

When the wind blows the tree will rock. 

The waves of low desires 

The tree unworthily admires. 

Sometimes most earnestly the tree said 

"Ive seen the little children bold and vain.” 
(Unfortunately at this point the Muse fled from him 
altogether, possibly feeling slightly hysterical.) 


If you can interpret this effort I will give you sixpence, 
and vou know that there is no more frugal soul than your 
friend C. 


Cassell's Children's Book of Knowledge, which has reached 
its 15th Part, keeps up its reputation for interesting matter. 
Pictures of various breeds of dogs rub shoulders with a diver in a 
most alarming suit of mail ; a section devoted to flowers and 
fruit is rather reminiscent of a seedsman's catalogue, and if we 
were in critical mood we should grumble that some of the blocks 
look as if they had already seen service elsewhere. But perhaps 
we are wrong. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF WIRELESS. 


By CHARLES R. GiBsoN, F.R.S.E. 
(Author ot ‘ Electricity of To-day,” “Scientific Ideas of To-day,” etc.) 


THE THERMIONIC VALVE. 


Not only has the thermionic valve played a very important 
part in the evolution of wireless, but it has revolutionised 
the practice of wireless telegraphy and made wireless tele- 
phony a practical success. In the last issue we considered 
th: invention of the valve ; and now we wish to enquire 
into its functions. 

To understand the valve aright we should know some- 
thing of the constitution of matter; we must realise that 
the atoms of matter are miniature solar systems, in which 
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electrons (particles of negative electricity) revolve around 
a centra nucleus composed of protons (particles of positive 
electricity) and negative electrons. Also that some of the 
electrons in the rings of satellites are capable of being 
detached from the atom, so that there might be an accumu- 
lation of electrons on one object, giving it a charge of nega- 
tive electricity while the object which has lost electrons has 
a preponderance of protons left, giving it a positive charge. 
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Looking at the diagram of the thermionic valve, we may 
picture a great myriad of electrons being thrown off by the 
incandescent filament, and as the filament is acting as one 
terminal of the Battery No. 2, there is a drift of electrons 
towards the metallic plate which acts as the other terminal 
of the battery. (Battery No. 1 is merely to produce to 
incandescence of the filament.) 

The escaping electrons on their journey between the 
filament and the plate meet with the metal grid, on which 


they quickly accumulate, and as electrons repel electrons 
(like electricities repel one another) the drift is held up 
and the electric current, due to the steady progressing of 
electrons, ceases. In other words, the valve is closed. The 
only way to open the valve is to relieve the grid of its 
accumulation of electrons, and this may be done by putting 
the grid into electrical communication with the receiving 
aerial at a wireless station, as represented in the accom- 
panying diagram. 

It will be observed that the aerial is not connected 
directly to the grid, but is connected inductively by means 
of two coils, so that any surging to and fro of electrons in 
the aerial will produce a similar surging to and fro in the grid 
circuit. By this means the valve is opened and closed 
according to the disturbances produced in the aerial by the 
incoming zther waves which are sent out from the trans- 
mitting station. 

The valve is opened and closed against the electric current 
which operates the telephone receiver, as will be explained 
in the succeeding issue. 

At present we wish to consider the functions of the valve 
itself. It will be observed that it acts as a detector of the 
weak electric currents produced in the receiving aerial, and 
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that valve controls a telephone battery current. ^ The 
valves may be arranged to amplify the current to any 
desired extent, and one cannot imagine a more ingenious 
relav. 

To simplify matters each valve in the diagram has been 
given two separate batteries, but in practice one battery 
for all the filaments and another battery for all the plate 
circuits is sufficient. It will be observed that the weak 
electric currents of the aerial control valve No. 1, which with 
an increased current controls No. 2 valve, which with a 
further increase controls No. 3 valve, and in such manner 
the current may be amplified at will. 

The detector valve is slightly different from the others in 
that it has a small condenser included in its grid circuit. 
It may be placed first in the cascade, so that the incoming 
current is first rectified, and then amplified. This is called 
audio amplification. Or the detector valve may be 
placed last in the cascade, in which case the incoming to and 
fro current is amplified and then rectified; this is called 
radio amplification. A combination of these two arrange- 
ments may be made by placing the detector in the centre, 
so that the weak incoming current may be amplified, then 
rectified, and then amplified again. The rectifying of a 
current means the conversion of a to-and-fro electric 
current into a direct or continuous electric current. In the 
former, the alternating current, the electrons merely vibrate 
to and fro from one atom to another, but in the direct current 
the electrons make a steady progression along the conductor 
from one atom to another. 
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RAVEL AT QUEEN'S HALL. 


The enthusiasm of the audience at Oueen's Hall which 
met for the double purpose of hearing M. Ravel conduct his 
own works, and of renewing acquaintance with Schubert's 
seldom-played C Minor Symphony, is ample evidence of a 
considerable musical appreciation in London. M. Ravel's 
reception was, as some wit remarked, comparable onlv to 
that of the worst of prima donnas ; the audience clapped 
themselves sore and shrieked themselves hoarse. 


I am inclined to think that this was an entirely honest 
expression of opinion, for M. Ravel is not by any extraneous 
means ''popular." Nor is he a showy conductor. His 
conducting of “ La Valse," that is to say the apparent 
manner of it, came as a surprise to those who had never seen 
him before. His method seemed to be that he drew quiet 
triangles in the air at an enormous pace with his right hand 
meanwhile turning over the pages with his left. There 
appeared, to us at least, to be no effort at all until the last 
climacteric chord, when he leant back, holding it for a 
moment, after which the music petered out. And yet he 
got the maximum of effect and was obviously fully alive to 
everything that went on and more in control than certain 
people who fling themselves about and read nothing on the 
score but the fifth line from the bottom. 


Another characteristic which had great effect was that he 
took all his own work much slower than is usual, thereby 
bringing out several unsuspected bits of irony. The harp 
glissandos, for instance, did not just give a background to 
the glitter of everything else, but came out with a little 
sneck of their own. The reception of “ La Valse ” by the 
audience was so enthusiastic that M. Ravel tried to make the 
orchestra rise.to receive some of the applause. They, 
however, stuck to their seats and joined in the general 
applause. On second hearing and after some acquaintance 
with the score I find this enthusiasm to be fully justified. 
M. Ravel's taste is unimpeachable, and this delicately 
ironical recollection of the Viennese Waltz of the Strauss 
period is delightful and exhilarating. 


The orchestral version of ' Ma Mère L'Oie" achieves 
something which one feels inclined to call “ classically 
romantic." The beauty of its structure and the limpid 
charm of its melodies have a kinship with the works of 
Mozart. This suite was originally designed, in a somewhat 
different form, asa ballet. It was played with great success 
at the Theatre des Arts, in Paris.  Ravel's smaller works 
are well known in the concert hall, but why have we not a 
better knowledge of his bigger works? “L'Heure 
Espagnol," for instance, was played with great success by 
the Russian Ballet and in 1919 by the Opera, and should be 
revived. They are certainlv not too difficult. This is really 
a chance for someone. 


Before closing this notice I must refer to a verv interesting 
incident of the concert. Pouishnoff received an enthusiastic 
encore, as we should expect such a pianist to do, and as he 
is one of those who, apparently, can never give a recital 
without including some of his own work, he announced and 
played his own setting of part of Schubert's ‘‘ Rosamunde 
Ballet." It was Schubert's melody over modern chords. 
A good proportion of the audience were, perhaps, Schubert 
lovers assembled to hear the Symphony of '' divine length ” 
and this would account for what happened, but whether that 
is so or not, M. Pouishnoff's little conceit was received in 
deadly silence by a good three-quarters of the audience, 
one-eighth clapped because he was a good pianist, and the 
rest hissed. Does this suggest a growth in the practice of 
hissing ? Formerly things have been hissed as was “ La 
Valse" by a Manchester audience, through ignorance. 
Are we now to have intelligent hissing ? Rupert LEE. 
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ART. 


THE TEACHING OF DRAWING. 


What an astonishing thing it is to the teacher of drawing 
and painting to find that in spite of the efforts of various 


*inspired instructors, in defiance of the great advance made 


in the methods of education generally, there is one fault in 
the main structure of the art curriculum that has never been 
discovered. This fault is of such dimensions that it is too 
great to come under the eye, and this fact may be responsible 
for its long concealment. It concerns the serial impabula- 
tion of the victim. The feast, served to the student in art, 
of which the menu, laid out by our excellent authorities at 
South Kensington and elsewhere, contains the most 
nourishing dishes, has the simple fault of resembling our 
childish concept of a Chinese dinner : itis wrong way round. 
Those things which should be served first are served last, 
and vice versa. Now this is very old-fashioned, or else it is 
in anticipation of the time when we can travel faster than 
light and live backwards. In any case it is useless for the 
needs of the present day. I propose to treat, in the following 
papers, of what our authoritative system of art education is, 
how it was arrived at and how it might, with advantage, be 
altered. 

Now the first thing to be considered, according to the 
existing ideas on art teaching, in laying down a system, is to 
arrange a course of teaching of increasing difficulty—that is 
from the simplest exercise to the most complex achievement, 
Harsh as it may seem to some there is something to be said 
for this system and there is a good deal of tradition behind 
the existing division into grades of: (1) Just drawing; 
(2) Just painting ; (3) Works of imagination. 

These various greater divisions overlap to some extent 
and are, of course, subdivided. Drawing, for instance, 
starts at model drawing, cubes, pyramids, hexagonal pillars, 
etc., increasing in difficulty through drawing from the 
cast, still life, and antique, finally arriving at the river's 
mouth—drawing from life. 

Similarly painting starts with monochrome painting from 
the cast, increasing in difficulty through still life painting 
till we arrive at painting from the nude. Here in these 
estuaries, like the Stour and the Orwell, these streams of 
drawing and painting unite to flow into the open sea of 
imagination. It isa pretty picture and for its conjuring up 
our officials truly deserve their salaries, and the beauty of 
it makes us draw our breath before we go on boldly to enquire 
within ourselves how it is that such great men as Poussin 
and Joshua Reynolds seemingly lent support to a system 
which we dare to question. How was it that this established 
sequence of learning was brought about ? 

We can arrive at some suggestion if we imagine the pro- 
gress of a good self-taught artist. Think, then, of this young 
man, Our protagonist who knows that there are pictures 
and would himself like to paint some. His first effort will 
be, obviously, to get a canvas, paint and brushes, and try 
to put the paint on the canvas in the form of a picture. 
Practice will very soon give him some sort of technique. 
He will find out about the drying of paint, mixing of colours, 
methods of brushwork, how to start and many such things. 
But he will ind out more important things, too; zsthetic 
questions will begin to interest him. He will discover that 
certain objects which are farther from the spectator than 
others can be made to appearso. Perspective becomes thus 
a conscious aim. He will discover the uses of design and 
colour, this first perhaps. He will realise tone values, and 
drawing, as such, will begin to interest him, following which 
he will discover that there is such a thing as a sense of 
volume. This would lead (for our example is a very com- 
prehensive type) to the formulating by him of a three- 
dimensional theory—his sense of type in volume would be 


the cube—he would be a cubist. RUPERT LER, 
(To be continued.) 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


NOTES ON SCHOOL ORGANISATION AND CLASSROOM PRACTICE. 


MR. H. G. WELLS ON THE TEACHING OF 
HISTORY. 


(In vesponse to our request, Mr. H. G. Wells has kindly revised and 
extended a report of his recent address on History Teaching which 
appeared in our weekly contemporary," Education.) 


'* Should the Teaching of History be on a National Basis ” 
was the subject of a debate between Mr. H. G. Wells and 
Mr. E. B. Osborn, which took place at the London School 
of Economics on Tuesday, April 10th. The meeting, over 
which Mr. H. A. L. Fisher presided, was the first of a series 
of “ Lectures and Counter-Lectures " which have been 
organised in connection with the Educational Auxiliary 
Committee of the London Hospitals Combined Appcal. 


Mr. Wells said that his thesis was that history was not 
many subjects, but one, and should be taught in the same 
terms in all civilised countries, and that it was not only best 
taught in that fashion, but taught most efficiently and 
easily. It was as reasonable to teach it in small separate 
packets, as was done now, as it would be to teach chemistrv 
or biology in that manner. It was as unreasonable to have 
such subjects as English history or French history as to 
have English chemistry, or French biology, or German 
mineralogy. He advocated the teaching of world history 
as distinct from national history, because it was more 
interesting, easier to teach, and more readily understood. 


He would like to recall his own experiences in this 
matter. No doubt many of his audience would have very 
parallel memories. The history he was taught at school 
began with the Britons in Britain. He was never told how 
they got there or hardly anything about them except that 
they stained themselves with woad. That woad was made 
much of. The early Britons were True Blue Britons. He 
was told that they made Stonehenge and carried on a sort 
of religion under the auspices of a sort of Father Christ- 
mases Called Druids. He found afterwards that all that was 
nonsense, and that he had learned nothing about Avebury, 
or of the people who made the wonderful lake villages 
discovered at Glastonbury, or indeed, anything worth 
knowing of the long past of our race, although even in 
England there were abundant vestiges of the romantic 
beginnings of the human story. He learned that the 
Phoenicians called these islands the tin islands, but who the 
Phoenicians were did not seem to matter in the least. ` 


Into the spectacle of blue Britons with tin linings came 
Julius Cæsar, of whom he thought he had heard in his 
Scripture lessons, not knowing that it was not the same 
Cæsar. Cæsar came from a place called Rome, of which he 
had also heard in church. Cæsar came and went, and he 
gathered that he said he conquered—and when he went he 
left English history blank for nearly a century. Then the 
Romans came back in force, made straight roads every- 
where, and the woad-soaked Britons were bleached. 
There was a great coming and going of Romans—agitated 
Emperors appeared, built walls, and hurried oft——one never 
knew why. And at last a noise of barbarians was heard 
without, and exeunt the Romans. 


Then from the unknown outer darkness came Saxons, 
Angles, Jutes, Picts, and Scots, making a tremendous din. 
In that din the Romans reappeared, marvellously changed ; 
Rome was now the seat of a personage called the Pope, who 
was a spouting fountain of missionaries and clergy, and the 
English were Christianised. Afterwards came an interlude of 
vague invasions and meaningless wars and a smell of burning 
cakes. 


The Danes vanished in the twinkling of an eye, and the 
Normans took their place—William the Conqueror, 1066. 


As soon as the Normans had settled down to their cruelties 
and tyranny something called the Crusades occurred—like 
anything else that mattered it began '' off stage." He was 
given an impression that a person called Saladin had taken 
the Holy Sepulchre from the Christians, whereas it had been 
in the hands of the Mahommedans before the days of King 
Alfred. Presently English history forgot the Crusades ; 
they faded out. 


Then began the French wars, and he was taught minute 
details about the claims of the English kings to the crown 
of France. He formed a picture of the Middle Ages, of 
knights in armour, ladies in fantastic dresses presiding over 
tournevs, troubadours, monks, nuns, shrines, nice little 
famines, picturesque pestilences—Merrie England. He 
never even heard of the Mongol and Turkish conquests in 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, he never 
heard of these most crucial events in human affairs until 
somebody rushed into English history with the alarming 
information that the Turks had captured Constantinople. 
Then suddenly came the Renaissance and Reformation 
without notice or understanding. It was just as though 
somebody had flung a large rich egg across the picture of 
Merrie England. There was nothing to do but to smear it 
off and begin a new picture. And so English history 
went on; always secondary ; always controlled by things 
outside England. It was the story of a single room in 
the busy mansion of mankind, and until the ocean-going 
ship arrived our England was not even a very important 
room. - 


It was impossible to understand history unless it was put 
on a wider basis than this. How much wider ? European ? 
That was not enough. Even the old world history was not 
enough. The only way to understand the history of any 
particular country now was to place it in its proper position 
as a part of the general history of mankind. It might be 
objected that to teach even English history properly took 
time, and that it would take much more time to teach the 
history of the world. But that was not true. The whole 
was greater than the part, but it was often simpler and more 
readily understood. It was easier to teach a boy how a 
clock worked with a whole clock than with detached bits. 
It was easier to teach children to read with a full alphabet 
instead of half a dozen letters. A house was easier to 
understand than a room. 


They should teach historv by beginning with the dawn 
of life on this globe and going on with the development of 
the human raee, the growth of civilisations, the results of 
such crucial things as the use of iron weapons, the coming 
of the horse into the old civilisations, the change from 
picture writing to real writing, the effect on mankind of 
coined money, and so on. It was a far simpler and more 
inspiring story than the fiddling fag ends of national history. 


The matter had become an urgent political necessity, 
because the nations of Europe to-day were suffocating and 
festering in pits of stale, unventilated history. Inter- 
national relationship had been revolutionised in the last 
hundred years by the increased facilities of transport and 
communication, the enormous increase of productive power, 
and the vast addition to the destructive side of war, without 
any increase in its decisiveness. Our world was becoming 
through invention and in spite of every obstacle, one 
economic and financial system, and some sort of mutual 
control and concession was an urgent need. What was 
nationality ? It was not a common language or common 
religion or common economic need or even a common 
complexion, but a common historical idea that held nation- 
alities together. Nations were determined by history, and 
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most of them by uncommonly bad history, and the only 
possibility for a wider and saner arrangement of human 
affairs lay in a wider and saner vision of one nation and 
people in relation to the whole adventure of mankind. 


Mr. E. B. Osborn opposed Mr. Wells’ views, which were 
inspired by the wish to make war impossible, or at any rate 
less probable, by ceasing to foster national sentiment in 
schools and colleges. Time, he believed, would confute Mr. 
Wells's plan for destroying national sentiment by stopping 
the study of history from the national standpoint. It was 
possible, he believed, to show that Mr. Wells' whole con- 
ception on internationalised history was based on a false 
analogy and a fallacious materialism. Believing as he did 
that war was deeply rooted in the nature of man, and that 
the study of history from a national standpoint helped to 
strengthen the morals of the nation, he was compelled to 
oppose Mr. Wells in this matter. All the same, he did not 
object to teaching history to advanced pupils in such a 
way that they might learn to understand the aspirations of 
other nations. The teaching of history should really begin 
at home in the family. Children should know and take a 
pride in their family’s past. ° 

Mr. Fisher said he thought they would all agree with Mr. 
Wells that a great deal of the teaching of history in the past 
had been very bad, very unenlightened, and very unintelli- 
gible. What did they want history for? First, to give 
them an intelligent view of the world in which they lived ; 
secondly as an influence for the formation of character ; 
and thirdly, as a discipline for the training of judgment. 
In order to give an intelligent view of history they must 
have a view of the world’s history. If he had the historical 
training of a child, he should introduce it to the cave men at 
the age of five, and go on to the Babylonians, Arabians and 
Egyptians, and then proceed to illustrate the heroes of 
Greece and Rome, until, about the end of the tenth year, he 
would arrive at the period of Julius Cesar, carrying through 
the scheme on a broad and general outline, and giving 
England its proper perspective, until he brought the child 
to modern times. They could then specialise on this or that 
period of national history. The teaching of history hitherto 
—though not perhaps in the most recent years—had been 
too exclusively political and military, and too little attention 
had been given to the great men of science. 


THE WIRRAL PENINSULA: AN OUTLINE REGIONAL SURVEY: by 
W. Hewitt. (University Press of Liverpool, Ltd. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The author of this book has worked with knowledge and enthu- 
siasm and has produced a volume which is something more than 
mere topography. He modestly calls his work a “ preliminary 
sketch," but his three hundred pages are something more than 
this, for the reader finds continually evidence of painstaking 
research and the excellent lists of references at the end of each 
chapter are an indication of something more than superficiality. 
Of particular interest to the general reader are the pages on the 
towns and villages of the peninsula together with a fairly com- 
plete historical record. Chester is not usually coupled with the 
Wirral, but the author’s frequent references indicate that the 
connection of the cathedral town with the peninsula has always 
been fairly close. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS : TURKEY: by Stanley Lane-Poole. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The appearance of the second edition of the volume on Turkey 
in this well-known series is opportune. The original edition 
appeared as far back as 1888, and the new volume contains a 
brief postscript which is hardly adequate to deal with the 
crowded history of Turkey during the last thirty years. But for 
those who desire an authentic account of the rise, development, 
and decline of Turkey, this book will serve—none better. The 
matter is always interesting and frequently fascinating, while 
the excellent maps and photographs add to the value of the work. 


A PLEA FOR GEOLOGY. 
By William Platt. 


As a geography teacher of many years’ experience, I want 
to put forward a plea for a judicious admixture of geology 
with our geography lessons. Geology forms the real scien- 
tific basis of geography ; this fact is brought home to anyone 
reading our best and latest geography text-books, or noting 
the gradual] trend towards geology in the questions set in 
some of the most carefully considered geography examina- 
tions. 

Then, again, geology has such a strong practical and there- 
fore educative side. No mere rote work here; observation 
and solid thinking are needed. Quick eyes and alert brains 
are demanded even of the amateur geologist. It is a 


‘subject for which children readily become keen, bringing 


to their work that enthusiasm which makes everything so 
much more pleasant and valuable for both teacher and 
pupil. But to ensure this, the work must be sufficiently 
real and practical. 

I have, for example, listened to a lesson given upon 
basalt by a young teacher who afterwards owned to me that 
he would not know a piece of basalt if hesaw it; this is very 
far from ideal. Let me here complain that School Museums 
frequently lack these common things that are so needful. 
They may possess a number of dusty mineralogical specimens 
which (probablv) no one understands ; what they most need 
are just the far more ordinary things, such as a piece of 
basalt, of greensand, of limestone, granite, marble, sand- 
stone, and so forth, clearly and carefully labelled. These 
things are so easily obtained, and so instructive. Every 
time that a teacher goes on a holiday he should bring home 
with him some specimens of the local rock. Even in London 
there are heaps of road-repairing material that offer quite 
good specimens if thoroughly washed. When a new curb- 
stone is being laid, sparkling pieces of granite of truly 
resplendent beauty may be got, pieces unrecognisable as 
the same stone as the dirt-sodden granite on which the 
children daily walk. And lastly, any monumental mason 
will allow an interested teacher to take away from the 
rubbish-heap of his yard a score of large chippings of the 
decorative stones ; and will also name them for him if need 


Armed with these, the lesson will gain an actuality hardly 
dreamed by those who have never tried the experiment. 
London boys will have a chance of realising what our 
hills and mountains are really made of. The dreamers of 
the class will be thoroughly awake. Interest will be 
aroused and memories stimulated ; eyes will be opened and 
impressions will pour in. A new power of observation will 
awaken ; a stone will be no longer a mere stone, but a 
symbol and a story. 

A few fossils and a few of the commoner minerals will 
now make a useful and welcome addition to the collection. 
Very soon the boys themselves, if they have, the least 
opportunity, will begin to bring things and to show them 
round. Small collections will be started ; small personal 
museums will begin, perhaps with a sparkling chip of Dart- 
moor granite, a delicately grained fragment of Carrara 
marble, a tint-blending section of characteristic greensand. 

Years afterwards, meeting one of his old boys, the 
teacher may perhaps find in him an enthusiastic geologist ; 
the interest stirred in just. a little odd time from the geo- 
graphy lesson may easily awaken a life-long hobby, if the 
subject be the intensely fascinating one of geology. 


A TREASURY OF VERSE FOR SCHOOL AND Home: Part I: 
Selected and arranged by M. G. Edgar, M.A. (Harrap and 
Co. ls. 3d.) 

We heartily recommend this little book to all teachers who are 
looking for an inexpensive anthology for the use of their junior 
pupils. It is an excellent collection of delightful verse. 

P. M. G. 
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CLASSROOM ORGANISATION. 


The Dalton Plan and Competition. 
By J. A. Radcliffe. 


Even when the Dalton Plan is operated bv an experienced 
and enthusiastic staff in ideal school premises it has not vet 
provided an entirely efficient solution of the problem of 
method. Some children are tempted to overwork in a 
superficial fashion ; some are constantly being disheartened 
by their comparative lack of progress ; some are admittedly 
slackers; while great difficulty is experienced bv the 
teacher in maintaining that very desirable stimulus, “ Class 
enthusiasm." 


The mode of class organisation described in this article 
may not be ideal], but it has: 


(a) Preserved “ Class enthusiasm ”’ ; 
(b) Organised competition ; 
(c) Preserved individual methods ; 

) 


(d) Provided a constant stimulus for the weak as well 


as the strong ; 


(e) Sectionalised the class and yet preserved its unity 
as a whole. 


The organisation is such that the class is divided both 
horizontally and vertically. 


First the vertical division. The class is divided into four 
'" teams," or '' houses," each with its captain and vice- 
captain. Great care has to be taken that the teams are 
approximately equal in scholastic and physical abilities. 
The separating into houses or teams is essentially the 
teacher’s task, and for the first three or four months some 
re-adjustment will be necessary before the classification 
becomes perfect. The choosing of captains and vice- 
captains may be safely left to the teams themselves. 


The teams play matches, which matches comprise 
organised games and tests in all purely educational subjects. 
‘These written tests are marked by the teacher—a maximum 
of 10 is most suitable—the results being entered into the 
captain’s book, a page being devoted to each week’s work. 
The marks are then added up and averaged. A specimen 
page is shown below 


Week ending January 19th, 1923. 


i Hist. | 
ICompo Litera|Arith- | aud ! 
Name. oe ture. jmetic. | Geog. | Art. Total. 
} 

C. Shepherd 7 | 6 9. 8 8 38 | 
| (Capt.) | ; j 
(OW. Wright | 7 7 eh XX Om 3j 

(Vice-Capt.) | | 

A. Rutter ' 8 8 7" 4d 8 /— 38 | 

G. Charman 9 9 6 7 5 36 

J. Edwards 6 7 8 6 8 35 | 

D. Pygott 6 6 8S | 6 6 32 

N. Horstield 7 6 6 8S: 9 36 | 

G. Johnson 7 5 5 6 , 5 28 

J. Holland 6 3 1 5 4 22 | 

K. Turvev 5 + 3 i | 3 19 | 

W. Roome | 4 6 d |, 4 : 3 20 

W. Green | 5 + 2 3. Seu 2 16 

i — —— ma m —— — 
Total ..! 76 71 | 69 | 71 . 68 — 

. Average 6.3 | 2d 5.7 5.9. 56 — 

——— t ee 
Ponts .| 3: 3]! 2 | 9. | WM 


These points are then entered in the class record book, 
kept bv the senior captain. A specimen page of this Is :— 


Result of week's matches. 


| Hist. | 
Compo Litera-lArith- ' and 
| Team: sition. | ture. jmetic. Geog. Art. |Total. 
| Nelson's ..]7.6 3 |7.3 3 |57 2 $9 1/561]| 10 
Drake's ..16.3 215.9 2|613 602 713| 12 
| Howard's ..15.8 114.7 115.5 1,57 0, 582| 5 
| Raleigh's ..|5.10|45 0|530 613/510] 3 


Football Match Results. 


Jan. 16—Raleigh's 2, Nelson's 1. 
»,  l8—Howard's 4, Drake's 1. > 


League Position to January 19th. 


| Team. Plaved| lst. | 2nd. | 3rd. 
Nelson's  ..| 12 5 3 
Drake’s ae 12 E 3 | 
Howard's ..| 12 2 3 
Raleigh's ..! 12 ] 3 4 


'The following extracts from the Class League Rules will 
explain,at a glance the working of the competition and the 
keeping of records :— | 
1. Inter-team matches will be played each week, when the 
method of scoring will be 3 points for a Ist, 2 points for 
a 2nd, 1 point for a 3rd, and 0 points for a 4th. 

2. In gamesa win counts 2 points, a draw 1 point and 0 for 
a loss. 

3. Each class-league competition will be considered as 
finished on the last Friday of each month. l , 

4. Captains must keep a satisfactory record of their team S 
games, averages and points. These books must be 
submitted to the teacher during the recreation period on 
Friday afternoons. 

5 Captains and vice-captains are responsible to the teacher 
for the discipline, punctuality, appearance, and hard 
trying of their teams. 


Horizontal Classification. 


The classification detailed above develops communal 
effort and stimulates the corporate life of the class as a 
whole; the horizontal classification detailed below z m 
develop individual ettort and to make possible the applica- 
tion of the Dalton Plan to the senior section of the class. 

At the end of each month— the last Friday—the d 
make out a " Monthly Totals " page in their team-recor 
book, e.g. :— 


ES tio ga TRITT 
! | 
| Name. s bsences. ; Total. \Percentage. 
TE UM lo arci pee ES 
C. Shepherd (Capt.) T FE ns 
W.Wright (Vice-C.), 0 144 75.5 
A. Rutter ...... i 0 151 72.5 
G. Charman ...... 4 145 60 
, Edwards ...... 0 120 58.5 | 
HOPvBott sorcu l 117 74.5 
N. Horsfield  .... 0 149 30.5 
G. Johnson ...... | 0 101 16.5 
J. Holland ...... 2 93 44 
K. Turvey ...... 0 S8 49 
W. Roome ...... 0 98 | 38 5 | 
Woa Green cesaron 3 i See eae 
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With these tables as guides it is easv to classify the 
students into three sections. 

Using the above table for example :—Shepherd, Wright 
and Horsfeld are m Section I for the following month. 
This section-—generallv containing from ten to sixteen bovs 
- is worked on the Dalton Plan. On the first Monday thev 
each receive a cyclostvled copy of the month's assignment. 
This sets out in detail the work to be done in every subject 
during the coming month. These students are free to 
arrange their own time, to change from one subject to 
another irrespective of what the remainder of the class are 
doing, to have no irksome limit to their rate of progress. 

Their only tie is that they must take part in the league 
matches ; as these usually are not more than one each day, 
this means that one hour of their time is booked in the 
corporate life of the class. 

Green and Turvey are in Section III—usually eight boys. 
These boys are taken individually by the teacher. The 
captain and vice-captain are also expected to lend aid as 
“helpers ” to these lame dogs. 

The remainder, the bulk of the class, are in Section II, 
and are taught bv the teacher as a class and on the “ Weekly 
Record " basis. 

There are several weak points in this vertical and hori- 
zontal method of organising a class ; but, out of innumer- 
able schemes tried during many years of experience, this 
method has certainlv produced the most satisfactory results 
so far. 


A MIDDLE SCHOOL COMPOSITION CLASS. 
By K. Forbes Dunlop, B.A. 


Class Composition is at all times an avowedly difficult 
subject, but perhaps it is at its most difficult stage with girls 
in the Middle School. They have passed the stage of writing 
little stories and of reproducing incidents: it is time to 
develop a more definite style, a more elaborate form. A 
composition lesson ought to teach some definite point ; but 
only too often the teachers, for lack of inspiration, fall back 
on the plan of setting a subject and giving the whole period 
to the writing of it. Now the lesson time is the mistress's 
opportunity : having a definite idea of what she means to 
inculcate, and a clear idea of the possibilities of performance 
of each member of the class. she must work on a carefully 
prepared plan. 

In the choice of a subject for consideration, she must 
choose something which does not require research, as there 
is no time for '' looking up authorities," and it is no use 
asking girls to write on some subject about which they have 
imperfect information. She might choose a familiar subject 
such as “ A Road." 

In the construction of the essay she is going to kcep to 
that clear division into Introduction, Development, Con- 
clusion. 

In the making of the Introduction she decides to show the 
force of “ Exclamation,” and of the “ Rhetorical Question.” 
She explains briefly the form and use of each, and then asks 
the girls to write, in rough, in a specified time, an Introduc- 
tion of a few sentences, introducing these forms. After a 
few minutes, the mistress should hear some efforts, and then 
read an Introduction of her own, e.g. 


A ROAD. 
l.—Introduction  (ntroducing 
" Question.) - 

" How many people go through life with their eyes shut— 
or at least with the eyes of their imagination shut! Have 
vou ever thought what a romance lies hidden in the winding 
road * You walk along a piece of it, but where has it come 
from ? Where is it going ? Who has traversed it before ? 
A walk along a dusty, country road, or along a squalid town 
highway becomes an adventure, if only you have imagina- 
tion,'' 


“ Exclamation,” 
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Having discussed the Introduction, the Development 
must be considered. The Development may consist of 
many paragraphs, and, in a case like this, with not very 
experienced scholars, a good plan is to suggest a series of 
'" pictures." Here is the poun for teaching economy 
by using a few sentences, but yet producing a clear scene. 
A “trick " of style such as '' apposition " may be intro- 
duced. The mistress suggests the subject matter for the 
various scenes in the Development, e.g.: (a) a track on 
hillside; (b) farm road ; (c) road over common ; (d) high 
street in a market-town ; (e) main London road ; (f) over 
London Bridge. , 

The mistress takes the first picture and asks for sugges- 
tions for subject-matter. Discussion follows. The mistress 
explains the force of “ apposition.” A little while is given 
for the girls to write a few sentences describing (a) and 
introducing the new form in style. The mistress must 
always have her own work ready to read to the girls after 
hearing and discussing theirs. 

2.—e.g., Development. 

(a) A TRACK ON A HILLSIDE (introducing apposition). 
“ High up on the hillside it started, a little track for the 
sheep, a tiny path trodden by the shepherd as he gathered 
his flocks to fold when the sun was setting. It wound in 
and out down the steep decline until it became a decided 
track that led to the farm." 

In the same way the further sections may be discussed 
and written. In the next “ picture" the mistress may 
suggest the introduction of an imaginative touch and the 
careful balance of sentences, e.g. : 

(b) THE FARM-ROAD. “It really began its career as a 
road just at the five-barred gate where the May-bush blooms 
in summer. The horses plodded along it with their loaded 
hay-carts in the hot August days. The ducks from the 
pond chose it as the route for their majestic processions. 
It was clumsy, untrimmed, but useful; and its life was 
quiet there at the farm." 

(c) THE ROAD OVER THE Common (Imagination).— 
'" On either side of a road, a road hard but ill-kept, the 
common stretched to the sunset. The winds drifting over 
it, at evening were laden with the scent of gorse and alive 
with the song of larks. The gipsies used to encamp near 
by, and the market-carts rumbled importantly over it as 
they hurried ‘ to town ' on Monday." 

(d) HiGH STREET IN THE MARKET-Town (introducing 
a metaphor).—'' Nodding drowsily above the cobbled high- 
way leaned the quaint houses of a little market-town. 
Every cobble had a secret to tell of ages past ; every corner 
sheltered ghosts of long ago, who crept out by moonlight to 
re-tread their old paths. It was sleepy there, save on 
market-day, when the farmers from the district around 
came to do business and gain money, and their’wives to do 
shopping and gain the local gossip.'' 

The number of paragraphs and the new constructions 
introduced must be limited according to discretion. 

Then comes the Conclusion. This is to be “ general ” in 
character, not * particular," as in the preceding paragraphs. 
A few words on the joy of the open road as revealed by the 
writings of R. L. Stevenson or of J. Masefield might be 
followed by quotation from these poets. Or again, the 
Road may be taken as a symbol of Life, as in the following : 

3.—Conclusion (introducing Metaphor). | 
. " A road is a symbol of life. We come from somewhere— 
we pass some-whither. We journey through sunlight and 
we journey through shadow. Dav by day our life-course 
changes, but still it leads on, ever on." 

At the end of the lesson, the mistress will find that she 
has provided a definite outline, and that the girls themselves 
have, in very rough form, an essay into which have been 
introduced various new points of style. The development of 
a more polished piece of writing from this nucleus will make 
a pleasurable '' preparation." 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


The N.U.T. Conference. | 

The proceedings of the Brighton Conference received con- 
siderable notice in the dailv press. — The outstanding 
features were the President's address and the speeches of 
Messrs. W. D. Bentliff and Mr. Blake in moving and 
seconding respectively the motion charging the Board of 
Education with the adoption of a reactionary administrative 
policy. The charges were proved and the extent to which 
“ economies ” are affecting adversely the efficiency of the 
schools could be gauged by the applause which greeted the 
speakers’ several points. Conference adopted the motion 
with unanimity and this expressed itself in definite terms 
as being in full accord with the policy of the President (Mr. 
E. J. Sainsbury) as outlined in his comprehensive address. 
Special motions were adopted as matters of urgency, viz., 
a motion calling on the Government to afford facilities for 
the passing into law of Lady Astor’s Bill, and also a motion 
calling public attention to the large amount of unemploy- 
ment in the teaching profession. 

The presentation to Mr. T. L. Roberts of a bronze 
statuette of the now abolished “ half-timer " was not only 
an outstanding feature of the Conference, it was an occasion 
of historic interest. Mr. Roberts had won through and his 
colleagues rejoiced with him. He had devoted his life to the 
winning of freedom for the little white slaves of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire and the Conference delighted in honouring 
him. Mr. Roberts received an ovation on rising and was 
deeply affected by this further manifestation of approval 
from his fellow teachers. 

Special mention must also be made of the President's 
announcement of the forthcoming retirement of Sir James 
Yoxall, General Secretary of the Union. It is difficult to 
think of the N.U.T. apart from Sir James Yoxall. His 
worth is appreciated and his retirement will be marked in 
special tangible form. 

The elections to the N.U.T. Executive by the method of 
Proportional Representation resulted in the success of Mr. 
M. Conway as vice-president. His election was somewhat 
of a surprise. He is not engaged in the work of teaching, 
but is the chief official of a special Bradford teachers’ 
organisation and an alderman of the Bradford Town Council. 


Mr. W. D. Bentliff was re-elected treasurer of the Union 
without opposition. Eight members of last year’s Execu- 
tive were defeated. These were Miss Scorrer, Mr. Steer, 
Mr. Barrass, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Cefyn Williams, 
Mr. Sherrington, and Mr. Ridlev. 


Salary Cases. 

At the moment of writing the primarv school teachers of 
Lowestoft and Crovdon are actually out of school as also 
are the secondarv school teachers of Cardiganshire. In each 
case the local authority has served notices of the termination 
of engagements with the offer of re-instatement at a lower 
rate of pav. The teachers on the advice of the N.U.T. have 
accepted the notices and the schools are closed. The rate of 
pay offered is an abatement on the provisional minimum 
scale in the case of the primary school teachers and on a 
scale lower than the provincial scale in the case of the 
Cardiganshire secondary school teachers. The national 
agreement expresslv excluded non-allocated scales from the 
five per cent. deduction. The '' locked-out " teachers are 
being supported by the N.U.T. 

In Croydon it is claimed there are a sufficient number of 
“emergency teachers "' to supply half the schools, but there 
have been grave disagreements between the children and the 
" blacklegs." The Daily Mail and the Evening Standard 
‘are very angry with the teachers and their ‘ rapacious 
Union "' ! 


The fight in Lowestoft is creating a great stir in the town. 
The chairman of the Education Committee is powerful but 
unpopular. | hear he had to be protected from the crowd 
bv the teachers at the conclusion of a great mass meeting 
recently. 

In Devonshire the County Council has served notices 
to terminate present appointments on 30th June and has 
offered re-engagement at a salary 5 per cent. below the 
P.M.S. Acting on the advice of the Union the teachers 
are refusing to accept and are organising for the struggle. 
Mass meetings were held on 14th April at Exeter, Newton 
Abbot, and Barnstaple. There was a magnificent rally from 
all parts of the county, about 1,500 being present. They 
were addressed by Messrs. Bentliff, Powell, Chubb, and 
Crook, and decided unanimously to resist this attempt to 
smash the Burnham Committee. 

In Huntingdonshire the teachers and the Local Education 
Authority have compromised on the lines of the Hereford- 
shire settlement. The Executive were not consulted and so 
accept no responsibility for what has occurred. 

At Ossett the teachers have handed in their notices to the 
authoritv in order to secure payment on their allocated 
scale, viz., Scale Ill. The authority will not budge from 
the P.M.S. They have accepted the notices and are adver- 
tising for teachers to fill the vacancies. 

Other disturbed areas are South Shields, Southampton, 
Shetfield and Carmarthenshire. | 1t seems that an organised 
attempt is in progress to smash the National Agreement. 


Economies. 

The estimates of the London County Council for 1923-24 
show a reduction in gross expenditure of £3,000,000 as 
compared with 1921-22. Lower salaries in every branch of 
the service account for the bulk of the saving. Other causes 
are a reduction in the number of children of school age, the 
fall in the price of materials, reductions in rates, fewer 
children committed to industrial schools, the abandonment 
of the compulsory day continuation schools, the reduction 
of school staffs, and the substitutions of '' infants’ assist- 
ants " for qualified teachers. 

Infants’ assistants are to be restricted to the teaching of 
children * under five years of age." 

The L.C.C. have abandoned their plan of compelling all 
head teachers to do ten hours of time-table teaching as a 
means of reducing the teaching staff, but are considering 
another plan. 

School stafís are being reduced in the provinces by 
authorities acting on the suggestions of the Board of 
Education. 


Board of Education (Elementary Schools). 

Short courses of instruction for teachers in rural 
elementary schools are being arranged by the Board during 
July. At Oxford: English (Mr. F. O. Mann, H.M I.) ; 
Geography (Mr. J. B. Reynish, H.M.I.); History (Mr. H. 
Alsopp, H.M.I.). At Cambridge : Rural Science (Dr. G. K. 
Sutherland, H.M.1.). Only teachers nominated by certain 
selected Local Authorities will be accepted. Instruction is 
free, and there are travelling and maintenance grants. 


Acting Teachers’ Certificate Examination. 

The Board have had under consideration representations which 
have been made to them with regard to Circular 1296, which 
announced the suspension of the Certificate Examination foi 
Acting Teachers. They have now decided to hold the examina- 
tion, which was promised in paragraph 3 of that Circular, in 
November, 1924. This examination will be held on the syllabus 
issued for the examination which it had been proposed to hold in 
November, 1923. The syllabus is being reprinted with the 
necessary modifications as to dates, and copies will be issued as 
soon as they are available. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


“ Upon what principle are the functions of Departments 
to be determined and allocated ? ” This was one of the 
questions answered by Lord Haldane's Committee on the 
Machinery of Government in 1918. Is it to be according 
to persons dealt with or to the services performed ? The 
Report recommended the second test, and used as an ex- 
ample the '' Ministry of Education." ‘‘ The Ministry of 
Education," say the Commissioners, ‘‘ would be concerned 
predominantly with the provision of education wherever 
and by whomsoever needed. Such a Ministry would have 
to deal with persons in so far only as they were to be 
educated and not with particular classes of persons defined 
on other principles." The rule seems sound and the illus- 
tration apt; but constitutional precept and administrative 
practice are different things. So much so that any student 
of the functions of our Education Department may not 
improbably find himself referring to publications issuing 
from a department whose primary functions is quite 
different. 


Take miners for example. Is the education of miners 
(t.e., '' a particular class of persons defined on other prin- 
ciples ") to do with mines or with education ? Is informa- 
tion to be sought at the Board of Education or the Board 
of Trade? Applying the principle laid down by the 
Machinery of Government Committee, the education of 
miners would seem to do with education and not with 
mines. That, however, is not so. The Mining Industry 
Act of 1920 created a Mines Department and a Miners’ 
Welfare Fund managed by a Committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade. 


The objects of this fund are ‘ such purposes connected 
with the social well-being, recreation, and conditions of living 
of workers in and about coal mines, and with mining 
education and research as the Board of Trade, after con- 
sultation with any Government Department concerned, 
may approve." This Section 20 of the Act therefore at 
once raises difficulties in any rigid application of a logical 
classification of Departmental functions. Nevertheless, 
seeing that one-fifth of the fund is reserved for the Central 
objects of mining, education and research, there seems no 
valid reason why a report which professes ''to enquire into 
the existing facilities for education in coal mining at the 
Universities and Technical Schools in Britain and to 
recommend the principles upon which such public or other 
funds as may from time to time be available should be 
applied to meet the educational requirements of the Coal 
Mining Industry," should not be issued from the office of 
the department whose duty of co-ordinating and organising 
education it should be, rather than from a sub-department 
of the Board of Trade. 

The genesis of the report with ich we are here con- 
cerned was in this wise. The Welfare Committee having 
received applications from University and Technical 
Schools for grants of money from the fund, and desiring 
to inform themselves as to the principles on which it should 
be allocated, consulted the Board of Education and the 
University Grants Committee. As a result the University 
Grants Committee appointed a Mining Sub-Committee to 
make the enquiry and report on the reference, the terms of 
which are set out above. The Sub-Committee reported to 
the University Grants Committee. The report was duly 
sent to the Miners’ Welfare Committee and issued by the 
* Mines Department ” of the Board of Trade. Hence on 
the very important topics dealt with in this report one must 
in future consult the documents about mining and not the 
documents about education. If the Board of Education 
were a department really concerned with the service of 
education '' everywhere and by whomsoever needed," 
this report would have been made to the Board and issued 
under its auspices. 


After reviewing generally the local and national aspects 
of mining education from the elementary school to the 
University, the Committee make certain recommendations 
for the allocation of grants under the heads*of: (1) Pur- 
poses; (2) detailed allocation between educational bodies 
and institutions ; and (3) general administration. Under 
the first head it examines the existing educational facilities 
for coal miners, and arranges them under nine categories : 
A, Junior Part-time Courses. B, Senior. C, Courses for 
Girls and Women. D, Advanced Part-time Courses. 
E, Whole-time Courses of University Standard. F, Courses 
for Teachers. G, Popular lectures and other facilities 
H, Scholarships and Exhibitions. J, Research. 

In A, B and C it is recommended that grants be made 
'"to enable Local Education Authorities to build and 
equip small mining schools at centres where these are much 
needed," to promote the '' relatively more advanced stages 
of part-time work where lack of suitable accommodation 
stands in the way of progress." Asregards D the Committee 
'" regard the establishment and equipment of satisfactory 
schools ” of a definitely technical and specialised type as 
being those for which “at the present time there is the 
most urgent need of encouragement and assistance from the 
central portion of the fund." Under the remaining heads 
the report has several paragraphs of interest, and recom- 
mendations are made on the help to be given towards the 
training of specialist teachers ; and to organising popular 
lectures for the mining populations, “ the majority of 
whom receive no further education than that of the elemen- 
tary school.” As J, Research, is to be subsidised from 
the other part (four-fifths) of the Central Fund no recom- 
mendations are made under this head. 

On the subject of detailed allocation the Committee 
divides the authorities organising education into two 
groups: (1) Local Education Authorities, and (2) Uni- 
versities, and University or Technical Colleges. To group 
(1) it is recommended that 70 per cent. of the Central Fund 
be allocated and to group (2) 30 per cent. 


Circular 1301. 

This circular, dated March 20, 1923, marks an epoch in 
the history of Training Colleges. The new conditions set 
up by the Act of 1918 and the changes in salary scales and 
superannuation have materially altered the whole position 
as to the supply and training of teachers for public elemen- 
tary schools—so says paragraph 5 of the circular. Hence 
the recently set up Departmental Committee charged with 
the duty of reviewing the whole system. This circular 
announces that the Board '' in the light of such relevant 
information as they have been able to obtain " have come 
to the conclusion that the number of vacancies in 1925 is 
likely to be considerably less than the number of certificated 
teachers leaving the Training Colleges in 1923-4-5— that is 
if the number of new students admitted to them remains 
normal. The Board therefore have decided to take steps 
to reduce the admissions by at least 5 per cent. in 1923 
and to a possibly greater extent in 1924. “ Training 
College authorities may in these circumstances find it 
practicable and desirable to arrange among themselves 
for some measure of co-operation by which certain Colleges 
may be temporarily closed, so as to make it possible for other 
Colleges to remain open at their full strength.” 

The last paragraph of the circular states that the Board 
have also considered the question of a probationary year 
of teaching service before recognition as a certificated 
teacher, but pending the issue of the Departmental Com- 
mittee's Report, have decided to take no action ; but they 
request College authorities to warn students that the 
arrangements for certification may not be the same in 
1925 as in previous years. ‘‘ This is one of the matters 
on which they would expect the Committee to advise them.” 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Kindergarten Education in U.S.A. By Fred Tait. 


An increase of 255 kindergartens and 37,811 scholars 
during the year 1919-20 is reported in a pamphlet recentlv 
issued by the Bureau of Education, Washington, U.S.A. 
This increase is distributed over thirty-one States, in 
twenty-four of which special kindergarten associations have 
been formed to co-ordinate the efforts of various bodies 
which exist for the purpose of popularising this phase of 
educational life. 


In Wisconsin, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Kansas and 
Oregon special legislation has been passed authorising the 
opening of kindergartens upon the petition of a stated 
number of parents or guardians of children. Provision is 
made for the financing of the schools by special taxation, 
while other sections of the Acts make it obligatory for 
kindergarten teachers to have completed a two years course 
in an accredited kindergarten training school. 


There are now no fewer than 158 schools, colleges and 
universities which give special kindergarten training to 
intending teachers, and of these institutions 83 are State, 
23 are municipally, and 52 are privately maintained. The 
training given is intended to cover the instruction of 
children in the age group four to eight, as these vears form a 
psychological period of a child's life. 


The kindergarten age is from four to six years, but it is 
recognised that there is need for scientific training of children 
below this age, and nursery schools for children aged two to 
five years are now strongly advocated. Some of the institu- 
tions which are giving this training are the Merrill-Palmer 
School at Detroit (whose head is a former colleague of Miss 
Grace Owen, in Manchester) and the experimental nursery 
schools attached to the Columbia and Iowa Universities and 
the Teachers' College, New York. There are also a number 
of nursery schools in the larger cities, but they are chiefly 
concerned with the physical welfare of the child, whereas in 
the institutions previously mentioned the programme of the 
school includes: (1) An all day schedule; (2) a plant, 
equipment and time-table based upon scientific knowledge ; 
(3) an adequately trained teacher; (4) mental and physical 
tests of all children ; (5) supervision and records of mental 
and physical development. 


The need for an early active interest in the children of the 
large industrial centres is shown by a report issued by the 
New York Chapter of the American Red Cross giving details 
of the physical and mental examination of 1,061 New York 
children of five years of age and under, a few months before 
they were due to enter the kindergarten or the first grade of 
the elementary school. Only 33.3 per cent. were normal 
phvsically, but of the remainder 25.2 per cent. had defective 
teeth as the only defect. 


The ages of the children varied from four years six months 
to five vears six months, but the mental age varied from 
three years to seven years. Of the 1,061 children it was found 
that 101 were less than four vears old mentally. Of the 500 
kindergarten children, aged four years three months to four 
years six months, 25 per cent. were below the mental 
standard considered necessary for kindergarten attendance. 
But 24 of them had a mental age of six years or more. Of 
the 561 who were to enter the first grade of the elementary 
school it was found that some were less than three years old 
mentally, although the average age was five years four 
months. About 30 per cent. were below the five years 
mental level, but 28 per cent. were above six, and fifteen 
children had a mental age of more than seven years. 


In nine public schools in Louisville, Kv., a study has been 
made of the effect of kindergarten training on the children 
in the primary and upper grades of the elementary school. 


Records have been made of 3,064 non-kindergarten children 
and 1,497 kindergarten trained children. In all cases it was 
found that the percentage of failures in the yearly examina- 
tions was greater among non-kindergarten children. The 
percentage of cases of retardation in the non-kindergarten 
group was also greater, but with regard to acceleration the 
reverse was true. With reference to initiative and respon- 
siveness the results in all cases except one school were more 
favourable to the kindergarten group. From these results 
it is apparent '' that kindergarten training seems to reduce 
failure, retardation and withdrawal and at the same time 
to increase the possibilitiés of promotion, acceleration, 
initiative, and responsiveness." 


Similar results followed an investigation in the New 
Bedford schools. 


The writer of the pamphlet, Julia Wade Abbot, specialist 
in kindergarten education to the Bureau of Education, is of 
opinion that the kindergarten should become an integral 
part of the American school system. Already many States 
have adopted it and before long it seems inevitable that the 
remaining States will fall into line. 


An Experimental School in Switzerland. 


One of the most remarkable of the many educational 
experiments now being conducted on the Continent is that 
of the Fellowship School at Gland, Canton de Vaud, Switzer- 
land. The school was started as an experiment in con- 
structive pacifism, its founders believing that pacifism 
implied ''life expressed in the. free spontaneous and har- 
monious development of personalities in sympathetic and 
vital touch with other personalities, thereby forming germs 
of living social organisation in the world." The method was 
individual and demanded the absence of punishment and 
other means of outward compulsion. All this sounds very 
ideal, but is it just beautiful phrases ? How has it worked 
out? The school began in October, 1921, with eleven 
pupils of various nationalities, the number being afterwards 
increased to twenty. There was no domestic staff; the 
children shared the work, each child having a special job. 
It was found that this everyday work helped comradeship 
and supplied some of the discipline of real life which ordinary 
methods of education lack. 


On the academic side emphasis has been laid on mathe- 
matics, world history and languages. The school is bi- 
lingual and many of the children learn to write and speak 
two languages and are learning Esperanto in addition. 
Much of the curriculum has been devoted to practical work, 
to give expression to the creative impulses of the children. 
Handicrafts, printing, carpentry and gardening are taught 
and entered into with great zest by the children. The small 
amount of time given to purely academic study rather than 
tending to keep the children back, has, by creating vital 


living, equipped them to reach more easily satisfactory | 


academic standards, while in a recent medical report a 
doctor said the children were the best examples of hygienic 
living he had ever met. The school is developing so well 
that extensions are being made and its further progress will 
be watched with interest. 


The Bienvenue Frangaise. 

Six foreign students ‘‘ remarkable for their aptitude and their 
studies in science, law, and history,” will shortly go into residence 
at the Chateau de Prunay, near Marly, Paris, where pavilions are 
being prepared for them. The Chateau has been given by Mme. 
Thors to the Bienvenue Frangaise (of which Marshal Foch is 
head) as a memorial to her husband and as a means of bringing 
together the vouth of different nations. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 


Owing to the Easter vacation the Council held no meeting 
in April, but arrangements have been made for an early 
conference with the President of the Board of Education 
with reference to the employment of unqualified teachers in 
schools. The official list of registered teachers has now been 
brought up to date and will be issued early in Mav. It will 
contain the names of some, 70,000 teachers who have been 
accepted for registration in accordance with the conditions 
laid down by the Council and will furnish visible evidence of 
the wide-spread desire which exists among teachers to have 
their professional affairs regulated bv a professional body 
constituted on a representative basis. It is felt that the 
time has come that this desire should receive official recog- 
nition and that the employment of unregistered persons in 
. responsible positions in the teaching service should be 
prohibited. 


The Education Guild.—Summer Course. 


An exceedingly interesting syllabus is promised by the 
Education Guild at the Summer Holiday Course which the 
Guild is organising at King's College, Campden Hill, from 
July 27th to August 10th. As previously announced, the 
inaugural address will be given by Sir Michael Sadler, and 
on Monday, July 30th, Sir Hugh Allen will open the series 
of lectures on ‘‘ Musical Appreciation." The music section 
is being arranged with the assistance of Miss Clarisse Speed, 
who is already well known for her lecture-recitals on musical 
appreciation, and who will herself lecture. The students 
attending the course will also have the pleasure of hearing, 
amongst others, Dr. George Dyson, of Wellington College, 
on the subject of the appreciation of modern music, while 
Miss Chamberlain, the editor of the School Music Review, 
wil explain how class singing may be used as an aid to 
appreciation. 


For the art lectures the Guild has been fortunate in 
securing permission to use the lecture theatre at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum ; and it is hoped that the 
Director, Sir Cecil Smith, who is much interested in the 
course, may be able to give the students a preliminary 
address. The lecturers will include Mr. Wellington, of the 
National Art Gallery, and Mr. A. W. Seaby, of University 
College, Reading, the latter dealing with wood block 
printing. Conducted visits under the guidance of Miss 
Ethel Spiller will be made to the art galleries and museums. 


In the arrangements for the drama section the Guild is 
receiving assistance from the British Drama League. 
Lectures will be given on the modern dramatists and on the 
art of clear speaking by Mr. Mordaunt Shairp, B.A., and 
Mr. P. M. Greenwood, B.A., respectively, while the students 
will also be given first hand information by Mr. Gilbert 
Hudson as to the production of a school pageant. 


It will be seen that the course will cover a wide field and 
will be of great interest and value to those who attend. It 
is hoped to have the full programme ready early in May and 
full information respecting the course can be obtained from 
the General Secretary, the Education Guild, 9, Brunswick 
Square, W.C.1. 


As an introduction to the course the Guild has arranged 
with Mr. Edward Bullough, M.A., of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, to lecture at the Guild House on Friday, June Ist, 
at 8 p.m., on “ Some ZEsthetic Principles and the Education 
of Taste." All Guild members may attend free of charge, 
but tickets for non-members are obtainable from the 
Secretary at Is. each. 


State Children's Aid Association. 


The report of the State Children's Association, just issued : 
and to be obtained from the State Children's Association, 
117, Piccadilly, W.1., for fourpence post free, tells of various 
changes which have taken place in its personnel and arrange- 
ments during the last fourteen months. The report includes 
a valuable statistical table regarding Poor Law Children, 
which shows a considerable increase compared with 1921 
figures. “ These numbers," says the report, “do not 
include those children who are in receipt of relief through 
the unemployment of their parents. They number 389,957, 
and added to the totals given in the table, show that 
652,091 children were being relieved in one form or another 
on Januarv Ist of last year. 


Statistics of Juvenile Delinquency (figures for 1921 only 
are available) show decreases, notably in the total number 
of children and young persons brought before Juvenile 
Courts, nearly 6,000 less than in the previous year. 
“ Wherever," to quote again from the report, '' Children's 
Courts and the Probation System are well administered, 
juvenile delinquency decreases ; where punishment is used 
instead of reformative treatment and probation is a name 
only, delinquency shows an increase and the ' wave of 
juvenile crime ' is deplored by those who, through lack of 
sympathy or understanding in dealing with the offenders, 
are mainlv responsible for it. 


'* A decrease is, happily, also to be recorded in the number 
of boys birched during 1921, viz., 655 as against 1,323 in 
1920. Itis a healthy and hopeful sign that this method of 
treatment is steadilv losing favour, and is being ever more 
widely recognised as generally futile in itself and a confession 
of failure in those who employ it. 


“ We are also able to report a very welcome decrease of 
554 on the number of juvenile adults (i.e., lads between 
eighteen and twenty-one) who were sent to prison during 
1921, a total of 3,657 having been sentenced for varying 
periods in the course of the year. The girls between 
sixteen and twenty-one who were imprisoned during the. 
same year numbered 660, a decrease of 83 on 1920 figures. 
While it is satisfactory to notice these declining numbers, it 
is matter for regret that 4,217 young people have been 
sentenced—-at a moment when life should have been holding 
out friendly helping hands to them on every side—to 
undergo a humiliating, degrading, deadening experience, 
which can only check their spiritual growth, leave a life-long 
stain on their reputation, and, alas ! do most harm to those 
in whom there was most of good." 


In connection with the above we may note that the Prison 
Commissioners are anxious to receive offers of voluntary 
help in class-teaching and lecturing in prisons. Sunday isa 
specially suitable day. Music, handicrafts, debates, etc., 
are suggested. Experienced women teachers may take lads 
under twenty-one. 


SOME OF NaATURE'S WoNDROUS Laws: by A. T. McDougall, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Pitmans. 2s. 6d. net.) 

This book deals with the elementary ideas of mechanics and 
properties of matter decked out in a new guise. The treatment 
is very popular and very juvenile. Evidently it is intended for 
very youthful consumption, for instead of the usual somewhat 
dull experimenting here are a number of “ things to be done " and 
"things to be made," as well as some excellent plates and 
illustrations. The book should be popular among those who 
have neither time nor opportunity to pursue a fuller and more 
academic course, though we have some doubts of the ultimate 
efficacy of this method of superficial '' explanation ” followed by 
a few modern illustrations of the fundamental scientific principles. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 


London.—New Chairs and Readerships. 


London University has resolved to institute a chair of 
Early Italian Language and Literature and a Readership in 
English Literature, both tenable at Universitv College ; a 
Readership in International Law, tenable at the London 
School of Economics ; and a Readership in Physics, tenable 
at Guy's Hospital Medical School. 


London University Matriculation. 


Seventeen hundred and fifty-two students, of whom two 
hundred and ninety were graduates from fifty-eight univer- 
sities, were admitted to membership of London University 
last vear without undergoing the matriculation examination 
- a privilege open to graduates of approved universities and 
holders of certain academical certificates. Seven hundred 
and thirty-six were admitted on the strength of Oxford and 
Cambridge Senior Local Certificates. 


Modern Languages at Oxford. 


Italian and Spanish are to be added to the list of languages 
which may be otfered in the final pass schools and are also 
to be introduced in Responsions. 


£10,000 for Eton. 


The £5,000 for the Rotterdam Organ and Picture Gallery 
Funds at Eton has been increased by the anonymous donor 
to /10,000. This will, in addition to allowing the organ to 
be enlarged and helping to complete the picture gallery and 
drawing schools, lay the foundation of a fund for the erection 
of seven enclosed fives courts on part of the site owned by 
the College. A further £3,000 has been guaranteed by Old 
Etonians in London. 


Westminster School and Surveying. 


Four scholarships offered for competition by the Surveyors’ 
Institution and open to the whole of England have been won 
by boys of Westminster City School. The scholarships are 
tenable for three years at a university, provided that the 
scholars take an approved honours course. The winners 
are: A. J. Hill, J. R. H. Otter, H. O. Haag, and W. A. 
Wakefield. 


The Caldecott Community. 


The little school known by this name at Charlton Court, 
East Sutton, near Maidstone, needs £1,000 if it is to carry 
on. It contains forty boys and girls of ages between two 
and fourteen, some homeless or orphans. It was started 
about six years ago with the object of giving poor children 
from London the advantages of a country home and 
surroundings, and the treasurer is Sir Wilfred Stokes, K.B.E. 


Faraday House Entrance Scholarships. 


As a result of the Entrance Scholarship Examination held 
at Faraday House Electrical Engineering College on the 
10th, 11th, and 12th of April, the following awards have 
been made :— B. K. Watts, Aldenham School, Elstree, the 
“Faraday ” scholarship of fifty guineas per annum, tenable 
for two years in college and one vear in works; J. B. 
Browning, St. George's School, Harpenden, the “ Maxwell ”’ 
scholarship of fifty guineas per annum, tenable for one vear 
in college and one year in works ; S. Anderson, Bedford 
School, an exhibition of thirty guineas per annum, tenable 
for two years; L. B. Law, The Grammar School, Shaftes- 
burv, an exhibition of twentv guineas per annum, tenable 
for two years; J. Chavooshian, private study, an entrance 
prize of twenty guineas. 
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AND UNIVERSITIES. 


The Training of Teachers. | 


The President of the Board of Education has appointed 
the following to be a Departmental Committee to review thc 
arrangements for the Training of Teachers for Public 
Elementary Schools and to consider what changes, if any, 
in the organisation or finance of the existing system are 
desirable in order that a supply of well qualified teachers 
adjustable to the demands of the schools may be secured, 
regard being had to: (a) the economy of public funds; 
(b) the attractions offered to young persons by the teaching 
profession as compared with other professions and occupa- 
tions; (c) the facilities afforded by secondary schools and 
universities for acquiring academic qualifications :— The 
Right Hon. Viscount Burnham, C.H. (Chairman), Alderman 
F. Askew, J.P., Dr. Ernest Barker, Miss E. R. Conway, 
Miss Grace lanner, Sir John Gilbert, K.B.E., Miss Freda 
Hawtrev, Mr. Spurley Hev, Mr. R. Holland, Alderman P. R. 
Jackson, J.P., Dame Margaret Lloyd George, D.B.E., 
Mr. Frank Roscoe, Mr. E. J. Sainsbury, O.B.E., Professor 
Helen Wodehouse, with Mr. E. K. Chambers, C.B., Mr. H. 
Ward, Miss A. E. Wark (of the Board of Education), 
Mr. A. W. Hurst (of the Treasury), and Mr. H. E. Mann as 
Secretary, to whom all communications should be addressed 
at the office of the Board of Education, King Charles Street, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. 


The centenarv of Bootham School, York, where John 
Bright and other famous 19th century Quakers were 
educated, will be celebrated at Whitsuntide. 


Wireless Talks on Music. 


The British Broadcasting Company recently made 
arrangements with the Federation of British Music Indus- 
tries which will add to the wireless concert programme a 
new and attractive feature. Once a week a short talk on 
music is given by the Federation Director of Education, 
Major J. T. Bavin, asa preliminary to the concert programine 
He deals with the subject in the simplest possible manner. 
His talks consist of an exposition of the construction of 
music in all its forms and of hints for listeners to music, 
which will gradually develop into a complete course of 
lessons in musical appreciation. The London talks will be 
duplicated from other stations. A great public will thus be 
assured to them, and they will carry out one of the primary 
intentions of the Federation—that of assisting the develop- 
ment of musical knowledge. The scheme was inaugurated 
on Tuesday, March 27th, at 8 p.m., and is being continued 
on successive Tuesdays. 


Oxford Summer Course in Music. 


The great success of last year's course has led to arrange- 
ments being made for a similar course this summer, the 
prospectus of which is already issued. The course, under 
the agis of two musical associations—the Federation of 
British Music Industries and the British Music Society— 
lasts for two weeks (August 1 to 14), and will be opened by 
Sir Hugh Allen, Professor of Music at Oxford University. 
The programme includes recreation, concerts, and lecture 
recitals. The course is arranged for teachers in schools, 
musical leaders in clubs, institutes, etc., with a view to 
assisting their work with children and adults. The lecture 
list suggests a very valuable course of instruction. Copies 
of the prospectus, containing all details and entrance forms, 
may be obtained from the Federation of British Music 
Industries, 117/123, Great Portland Street, London, W.l. 


The C, W. Daniel Company are about to publish '' From 
Harrow School to Herrison House Asylum," in which Harold 
Hewitt, in telling the story of his life, indicts the public school 
system, exposes lunatic asylums, and explains why he stopped 
the leading horse in the Ascot Gold Cup Race, 1913. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Professor Whytlaw-Gray. 


Mr. R. W. Whytlaw-Grav, O.B.E., Ph.D., Fellow of 
Universitv College, London, who is to be Professor of 
Chemistry at Leeds in succession to Professor Arthur 
Smithells, I.R.S., was educated at St. Paul's School, 
London, and at University College, London. From 1900 to 
1902 Dr. Whytlaw-Gray worked under Sir William Ramsay 
on a re-determination of the atomic weight of nitrogen. 
This work was completed in the laboratory of Professor 
Richard Anschutz in the University of Bonn. On his 
return from Germany in 1906 Dr. Whytlaw-Gray was 
appointed on Sir William Ramsay's staff at University 
College, London, and in 1908 he became Assistant Professor. 
While on the staff of University College Dr. Whytlaw-Gray 
conducted important investigations on the physical con- 
stants of gases and was associated with Sir William Ramsay 
in the well-known work on radium emanation (niton). 
In connection with this very delicate work Dr. Whvtlaw- 
Gray constructed a specially designed balance which was 
sensitive to 1/250,000 of a milligramme. Since 1914 Dr. 
Whytlaw-Grav has been science master at Eton College. 
During the war he also acted as civilian chemical adviser 
to the Chemical Warfare Committee. 


Professor A. V. Hill. 


Professor A. V. Hill, O. B. E., M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S., has been 
appointed to the Jodrell Chair of Phvsiologv at University 
College, London. Dr. Hill was Third Wrangler and obtained 
a lirst Class in Physiology in the Second Part of the 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Cambridge, and was Fellow of 
Trinity College from 1910 to 1916, and in the latter year 
Fellow of King's College. Since 1919 he has been Professor 
of Physiology in the Victoria University of Manchester. 


Dr. Graham Wallas. 


The University of London has resolved to confer the title 
of Emeritus Professor on Dr. Graham Wallas, M.A., Litt.D., 
on his retirement from the Chair of Political Science, which 
he has held since 1915. 


Professor Hirn. 


lt is of interest to note that Professor Yrjö Hirn, the 
distinguished Finnish scholar to whom we owe the charming 
study in evolution of the horn-book, printed in our last 
issue, has published more than one important work in the 
English language. ‘ The Origins of Art," for instance, 
appeared in 1900, and ''The Sacred Shrine " in 1912. 
Among his numerous publications in Swedish are included 
volumes on Swift and Dr. Johnson. Professor Hirn's 
writings on pure zsthetics have achieved a world-wide 
reputation. 


Obituary. . 


Mr. Sidney Herbert Wells, C.B.E., who died at St. 
Leonards at the end of March, was the first Director- 
General of Technical Industrial and Commercial Education 
in Egypt under Lord Cromer's administration. 


Mr. J. H. Devonshire, who died recently at the age of 87, 
was a member of the first executive of the N.U.E.T. in 1870 
and president in 1875. He was a champion of the Teachers' 
Orphanage movement. 

ELEMENTARY INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES: 
Kershaw. (Longmans. 4s. net.) 

Mr. Kershaw's well-known little book ‘now appears in a second 
edition, considerably revised and enlarged bv the addition of new 
matter in connection witb oil engines, and by a new appendix of 
Questions and Answers. As an introduction to more advanced 
works dealing with gas, oil, and petrol engines the book should be 
very popular. 


by J. W. 
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FROM * THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES," 
OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


May, 1848. 


National thanksgivings are being offered up for the 
preservation of peace and order in our highly favoured 
land; and our countrymen are exultingly comparing the 
tranquillity and safety amid which they live with the 
turmoil, excitement, and danger prevailing over the 
greater part of Europe. Undoubtedly we have reason to 
be thankful: and although it is a somewhat dangerous 
sentiment to entertain, vet we cannot altogether condemn 
the self-gratulatory feeling above referred to. The danger 
is... to conclude that our immunity, for the present, 
from the lot of our neighbours proves that our institutions 
arc in no need of amendment, their soundness and sufficiency 
having been demonstrated by the ease with which they have 
withstood the shock which has overturned the thrones and 
constitutions of the continental nations.—(Article.) 


. . The school was held in a room, part of a dwelling- 
house. The room was so small that a great many of the 
schoiars were obliged to go into the room above, which 
they reached by means of a ladder, through a hole in the 
loft; the room was lighted by one small glazed window, 
half of which was patched up with boards ; it was altogether 
a wretched place; the furniture consisted of one table, in a 
miserable condition, and a few broken benches; the floor 
was in a very bad state, there being several large holes in 
it, some of them nearly half a foot deep; the room was so 
dark that the few children wbom I heard read were obliged 
to go to the door and open it to have sufficient light. . 


The school is held in the mistress's house. I shall never 
forget the hot sickening smell which struck me on opening 
the door of that low dark room, in which thirty girls and 
twenty boys were huddled together. The boys’ free-school 
(endowed) was held in a most miserable hovel lighted by 
four small windows. The floor was of the bare earth, and 
excessively damp. The door was in a very dilapidated 
condition, and the rain was coming through the thatch. . . . 
There are among the teachers two assistant overseers of 
roads, one drover (in summer), one master of a workhouse, 
one matron of a lying-in hospital, and one turnpike man . . 
nine in the receipt of parochial relief. Of forty-nine school- 
mistresses, seven had been sempstresses, six governesses, 
one dairvmaid, ten milliners, nine housekeepers, twelve 
ordinary maid-servants, two shopkeepers, and two only were 
originally in schools . . . almost everywhere . . . one of 
the vocations which serve as the sinks of all others . . . 
guilds of refuge.— (Reports on Education in Wales.) 


An Assistant, above the age of 20, a member of the 
Established Church, is wanted immediately in the Diocesan 
School, Dunmow, Essex. He must be a good Arithmetician 
and Penman, and well versed in the usual branches of a 
Commercial Education. He will be required to instruct 
occasionally in Latin Classes in Casar, Ovid, etc., Satis- 
factory testimonials indispensable. Salary /30 per annum, 
with board and lodging, and a comfortable home.— (.4 dvt.) 


Nervo-pathic and Medical Galvanic Institution, 46, 
Strand, conducted by Mr. Dalby, under the most distin- 
guished patronage, for the cure of all kinds of Nervous 
Complaints, including deafness, paralvsis, indigestion, etc., 
by means of Galvanism and the Nervo-pathic treatment, 
now so extensively employed by Mr. Dalby, inventor of 
Dalby's celebrated Nervous Chloroform  Balm.— (4Advt.) 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Shakespeare's Birthday. . 


If anyone who uses Shakespearean phrases in ordinary 
conversation were to send a shilling each time to the endow- 
ment fund for an international Theatre and University 
of Dramatic Art at Stratford-upon-Avon the building 
would soon rise! An interesting production—a special 
edition of the Stratford-upon-Avon | Herald—celebrates 
Shakespeare's birthday this year, and contains many 
contributions from the pens of eminent men and women 
connected with the drama. 


School Libraries at Carlisle. 


Over 2,000 books are distributed among twenty-five 
schools for home reading, says the annual report of the 
organising superintendent at Carlisle. Some fifty library 
boxes, each containing fifty or sixty books, are distributed, 
and replacements and extensions made each year cost 
about £40. 


A School Printing Press. 


At Wolverhampton the Primary Sub-Committee has 
decided to supply one of the schools with a simple printing 
press so that the school magazine may be as far as possible 
“ self-produced.'' 


The League of Nations and Schools. 


Most of the Education Authorities throughout the 
country have adopted the suggestions of the League of 
Nations Union with regard to instruction on the League 
in schools, says an official announcement. The Yeovil 
Education Committee has passed the following resolution : 
‘That a copy of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
be forwarded to each of the upper departments of the 
schools, and that the head teachers be informed the Com- 
mittee desire that all older children should be taught the 
subjects and procedure of the League of Nations as set out 
in the chief articles of the Covenant." 


SOME SAYINGS. 
Mons. Loucheur. 
Soyons optimistes ! 


Dean Hannah. 


I am still on the sunny side of eighty. As I look back 
on education during the past fifty years I marvel at the 
stupendous progress. 


4« 


(" That," says the Observer, " is where the Dean differs 
from an illustrious Peer of the realm, who has been heard 
to remark that the only result he sees from fifty years of 
public education is that naughty words are now scrawled 
a foot lower on his front door.’’) 


Education Overdone. 

"I am quite sure education is overdone," remarked 
Canon W. Wickwar, an educationist of forty years' experi- 
ence, at the meeting of the West Hartlepool Education Com- 
mittee, in opposing the formation of a juvenile unemploy- 
ment centre. 


Sir Alfred Hopkinson. 
Bad handwriting should be a privilege confined to the 
few people who can afford it. 


Professor J. W. Mackail. 


The classics, if they are properly used (and they caunot 
be used unless they are known) make us think more deeply 
by bringing us alongside of the deepest human thought. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A Royal Message. 


In a Circular addressed to Local Education Authorities on the 
18th April, 1923, the Secretary of the Board says: 

"I. I am directed by Mr. Wood to inform you that their 
Majesties the King and Queen have graciously consented to 
address messages to the children in the elementary schools of the 
Empire on Empire Day, 24th May. They have also consented 
that the messages shall be recorded on the gramophone, so that 
the children may hear them spoken in Their Majesties’ own 
voices in every school which possesses or is able to borrow a 
gramophone for the occasion. 


/' 2. His Majesty has been pleased to accept the offer of the 
Gramophone Company to place at his disposal all their pronts 
arising from the sale of these records, for distribution to children's 
hospitals or children's wards of general hospitals, or otherwise a» 
His Majesty may think fit. The records will be of the best 
quality, of ro-inch diameter, and will be sold at the price of 
5s. Od. each. Mr. Wood is informed that the Gramophone 
Company's records can be used with good effect on machines 
other than those of their manufacture, and is assured that not 
only in the towns but in the villages one or more gramophones 
are to be found which could be borrowed for use in schools which 
do not possess them. Mr. Wood imagines that little difhculty 
will be found by the schools in obtaining by gift or subscription 
the money necessary to purchase records. 


S; 3. Mr Wood has no doubt that the Local Education 
Authorities will think it desirable to take advantage of the 
arrangements outlined in this Circular. Although the messages 
are primarily addressed to children in the public elementary 
schools, for which the Local Education Authority is responsible, 
it is probable also that other schools and educational institutious 
will desire to obtain them ; and the Authority may find it prac- 
ticable to assist them in the matter. 


4. It will greatly facilitate the supply of the records if Local 
Education Authorities will send their orders directly and at their 
earliest convenience to the Gramophone Company, at 303. 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 (telephone: Mayfair 942) and 
communicate with them on any matter relating to the supply and 
distribution of the records. It is obviously most desirable that 
every precaution should be taken against the disclosure of the 
text of their Majesties' messages before the 24th May." 


National Institute for the Blind. 


The acting chairman of the National Institute for the Blind 
(Captain E. B. D. Towse, C. B.E.) writes that unless funds are 
forthcoming it will be necessary to close the Blind Girls' College 
at Chorley Wood: ‘ To all who can imagine what prospects 
such a College has opened before the blind girl's mental vision— 
independence, advancement in learning and knowledge, the 
happiness and comradeship of public school life—the enforced 
closing of the College will appear truly disastrous." The King 
and Queen have sent £50 towards the funds. 


Religion and /Esthetics. 
Sir, 


Mr. Herbert Antclitfe's views on " Religion and :Esthetics ” 
in the EpucaTIONAL TiMES for Apri! would attract one morc 
if one could share his taste in art. It is strange to read that 
he places Cologne Cathedral and Notre Dame among the highest 
works of architecture, while he omits to mention such a vision of 
beauty as Beauvais. And he is still among those who think the 
music of Richard Strauss “ obscene." Well, well ! 


Yours, etc., H. O. COLEMAN. 


A School of Opera. 


Even a small theatre for the study and performance of opera is 
a step in the right direction, and we are glad to learn that a site 
has been bought for a students’ theatre behind the Academy of 
Music in Marylebone Road, London. l 
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From EDWARD ARNOLD & CO.S List. 


Just Ready. 


CALCULU 


P i E EE, 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc., Head of Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College; and C. V. DURELL, M.A., 
Senior Mathematical Master, Winchester College. 


Complete in r vol. with Answers, 68. 6d. ; also in 2 separate parts. 


Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, 4s. 


Begins with the first principles of the subject and works up to the standard required for Army Entrance Exam., 
and the Oualifving Exam. for Cambridge Engineering Tripos. 
CONTENTS : 


Part I—Co-ordinate Geometry ; Gradients; Differentiation ; 
Maxima and Minima: Derivative as Rate-Measurer ; 
Indefinite Integrals; Detinite Integrals; Approximate 
Eva'uation of Definite Integrals; Applications of Integral 
Calculus. 


Parr II- General Methods of Differentiation: Derivatives ot 
Trigonometrical Functions; Logarithmic and Exponential 
Functions ; Differentials and General Integration ; Appli- 
cations to Geometry ; Complex Number and the Hyperbolic 
Functions; Expansions in Series. Table of Napierian 
Logarithms. Table for es, ex, cosh x, sinh x. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


A School Guide to Paris. 


LES PIERRES QUI PARLENT : 


Une Visite a Paris. 


A Reading Book by Jetta S. Worrr, Author of “Les Français 
en Ménage," etc. Illustrated from old prints. With notes. 
In the press. 


Contains a lively description of a month spent by three 
children in Paris with visits to Notre Dame, the Louvre, Ver- 
sailles, and many other places of interest. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION FROM 


FRENCH MODELS. 


By R. A. SPENCER, Modern Language Master, Central High 
School for Boys, Manchester. 

[In the press. 

Intended for pupils who have mastered the first principles of 
the language. Each lesson is based on a carefully-chosen 
extract from a great French author. This provides a foundation 
for a section on some important point of grammar, whose main 
rules are clearly and concisely stated. This is followed by 
exercises in oral, written, and free composition, based upon 
both grammar and extract. A table of the most important 
Irregular Verbs is at the end. 


ENGLISH. 


COMPOSITION FROM ENGLISH, 
MODELS. 

By E. D'OvrEv. 

A sequel to the two well-known books by E. J. Kenny, issued 
in response to many requests for a continuation of the original 


TRAVELLERS' TALES. 


Scenes and adventures taken from modern books of travel 
in all parts of the world (including an account of the attempt 
to reach the summit of Mount Everest in 1921). 

Illustrated. 256 pages. 2s. 6d. 


(Literary Reading Book Series.) [Zn the press. 


scheme for Upper-Middle Forms. 


Book IH. 


[ In the press. 


SCIENCE. 


PART II JUST READY. 
THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By Rev. W. BERNARD Smith, B.Sc., Marlborough College. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Part I—Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Chemistry, Heat, Properties 
of Matter, Light and Sound, 5s. 
Part II—Electricity and Magnetism, 

Biology, and Bacteriology. 5s. 6d. 

The whole work covers the General Science Course of the 

Oxford and Cambridge School Leaving Certificate Examination. 


Astronomy, Geology, 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By W. H. Barrett, M.A., Science Master at Harrow School, 
[In the press. 


A well-graduated course covering Higher Certificate and 
Scholarship work. The theory is clearly and fully explained 
and complete details are given for experimental work. A 
valuable. feature is an appendix fixing full details for making 
and setting up apparatus in the School l.aboratory. 


A New Volume in “The Modern Educators’ Library." 


THE MORAL SELF: 


An Introduction to Ethics. 
By A. K. Waite and A. MacnpEaTH, Lecturers in Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow. 6s. net 

While it is true that every man and woman has his and her working theory of 
life, some ‘scheme of things entire, it is especially true of conduct, and this book 
will help every one to clarify his ideas on the broad principles that must govern the 
life of both the community and the individual. Indeed, the authors have been at 
special pains to exhibit the right relations between the individual and the com- 
munity in à way which must appeal to all thoughtiul citizens at a timc when the 
claims of society and the self are equally urgent. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHILD 
, PSYCHOLOGY. 


By MARGARET DRUMMOND, Lecturer on Psychology at the 
Edinburgh Provincial Training College. 48. 6d. net. 


CHORAL MUSIC. 


Edited by Tuomas F. DUNHILL. 
A New Series of Part-Songs for Mixed Voices. 
BY THE LEADING BRITISH COMPOSERS. 
In this Series a separate Sol- la edition is published. 


SONGS NOW REIDY :;-- 


ON. SF. 
301. Enoar L. DAINTON To Music .. 3d. 2d. 
302 C. ARMSTRONG GIBBS Come, Sleep 3d. 2d. 
303 Dr., GEORGE Dyson Evening 4d. 3d. 
504 C. ARMSTRONG GIBBS I loved a Lass 4d. 3d. 


London : 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., 41 & 43, Maddox Street, W 1. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1923. 


We give below some particulars—necessarily of a prelim- 
inary character—of some summer courses which are being 
arranged : 


Board of Education (Secondary Schools) Short Course. 


The Board are arranging a number of short courses during 
August for teachers who are emploved in secondary schools 
recognised bv the Board as efficient ; some places are also 
available for teachers emploved in training colleges recog- 
nised under the regulations for the training of teachers. 
The courses proposed are as follows :— At Oxford : English 
(conducted by Mr. T. A. Stephens, Staff Inspector in English, 
secondary schools); History (conducted by Mr. E. F. 
Churchill, M.A., D.Litt., Senior History Master, Secondary 
School, West Ham); Chemistry (conducted by Brig. Gen. 
H. Hartley, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, with the 
assistance of other members of the University) ; Mathe- 
matics (conducted bv Mr. C. V. Durell) ; Latin (conducted 
by Mr. W. R. Prideaux, M.A., Vice-Principal and Principal 
Classical Master of Liverpool Collegiate School). At 
Cambridge: Physics (for women only, conducted bv Mr. 
Alex. Wood, Emmanuel College); Higher Mathematics 
(conducted by Mr. G. E. St. L. Carson); Laboratory Arts 
(for men only, conducted by Professor C. E. Inglis). At 
Brighton: Art (for women only, conducted bv Miss B. 
Constable, Head of the Art Dept., Brighton Municipal 
Secondary School for Girls). At Bristol: History (con: 
ducted by Mr. S. R. Gibson). At Kew: Botany (con- 
ducted by Dr. Harold Wager, F.R.S., H.M.I.). At Rugby : 
Physics (for men only, conducted bv Mr. C. L. Reynolds). 
In London: Music (conducted by Mr. Robert McLeod, 
Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O,, Lecturer in Music, Moray House, 
Edinburgh). 


For the Study of Spanish. 


The University of Liverpool will again hold the Summer 
School of Spanish under the direction of Professor Allison 
Peers, at Santander, North Spain, from August 3rd to 30th, 
with an optional preliminarv course from July 16th to 30th, 
which takes the place of that usually held in Liverpool. 
An attractive programme of excursions has been arranged. 
All information may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Summer School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 


City of London Vacation Course for Teachers. 

This course will be held during the fortnight beginning on 
Saturday, July 28th ; Principal, the Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, City of 
London Vacation Course, Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


Geneva University. 

For the thirty-second vear the University of Geneva is 
holding a Summer School in (1) French language and 
literature, (2) current international problems, and (3) 
botanical and geological field work excursions in the Alps, 
from July 16th to September Ist. Copies of the detailed 
programme and all information may be obtained from the 
Economic Division of the Swiss Legation, 32, Queen Anne 
Street, London, W.1. 


For Teachers of the Mentally Defective. 

A short course for teachers of mentally defective children 
will be held at Birmingham from July 7th to 28th. It is 
organised on behalf of the Board of Education bv Miss 
Evelyn Fox, Hon. Secretary of the Central Association for 
Mental Welfare (24a, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1.), and is open to teachers in England and Wales who 
are emploved in schools or training colleges recognised by 
the Board. 


For English-Speaking Foreigners. 


The London University Board for the Extension of 
University Teaching is arranging a Holiday Course for 
foreigners— teachers and others—at Bedford College, from 
July 20th to August 16th, under the direction of Mr. 
Walter Ripman, M.A., who will lecture on “ The Sounds of 
Modern English” and on * Recent Developments in 
English Education." Other lectures will be on '' Contem- 
porary English Drama " (Mr. L. U. Wilkinson, M.A.) ; 
“ The English Novel from Hardy to the Present Day ” 
(Mr. G. E. Fuhrken, M.A. ; and ‘‘ The History of London ” 
(Mr. Allen S. Walker). There will be classes for conversa- 
tion and reading, a choral class for the singing of English 
songs, and excursions. 


The Uplands Association. 


Two summer meetings of this Association are being 
arranged : one (with Professor J. J. l'indlav as Director of 
Studies) at the Froebel Society's Institute, Grove House, 
Roehampton Lane, London, S.W.15 (July 30th to August 
17th) ; and the other at the Hill Farm, Stockbury, Kent 
(July 3Ist to August 16th). For the Grove House meeting 
correspondence should be addressed to Miss D. C. Failes, at 
Grove House, and for the Stockbury meeting to Miss T. M. 
Pugh, at Stockbury. 


Dr. Rudolf Steiner. 


A Holiday Conference of the Educational Union for the 
Realisation of Spiritual Values will be held at llklev in 
Wharfedale, Yorkshire, from August 4th to 18th. The main 
feature will be a course of lectures by Dr. Rudolf Steiner 
dealing with ' Education in the Light of Anthroposophv,'' 
and teachers from the Waldorf School at Stuttgart will take 
part. The address of the Hon. Secretary is 46, Gloucester 
Place, London, W.1. 


A Summer School of the Anthroposophical Society will 
also take place at Penmaenmawr, North Wales, from 
August 18th to September Ist, when Dr. Steiner will lecture 
and l'rau Marie Steiner and students trained at Dornach 
will demonstrate Eurhvthmy. 


e 


Two Open-Air Courses. 


The study of local geographv, botanv, map reading, 
archzeologv, sketching, etc., forms part of the attraction of 
the holiday courses offered by Valentine Davis, Noddfa, 
Wistarton, Crewe. It is proposed to visit the Isle of Wight 
from July 28th to August llth, and Chamounix from 
August 17th to September Ist. Particulars may be obtained 
from the address given above. 


The League of Nations. 


Professor Gilbert Murray will give a course of lectures at 
the League's Summer School at Oxford (July 23rd to 30th) 
on the League; Mr. C. Delisle Burns will give a course on 
“The History of International Relations ;" and Mr. Frederick 
Whelen (principal headquarters speaker of the League of 
Nations Union), Dr. Maxwell Garnett (General Secretary of 
the Union), Professor Ruvssens (Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Federation of League of Nations Societies), will also 
lecture. Excursions on the river and to the Cotswolds are 
in the programme. There is also a Summer School at 
Geneva in the week beginning August 6th, when M. Albert 
Thomas, Sir Arthur Salter (on “ The Restoration of Austria 
and the Economic Activities of the League ") will be among 
the lecturers. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS - 


A New Volume, Just Published. . 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Vol. V. By C. R. L. Fletcher 


The four existing volumes of this popular work have reached in all 22 editions, and have taken their place as a standard 
work. A fifth volume, covering the period 1815-1880, is now ready. Readers will find it written in Mr. Fletcher's customary 
unconventional fashion and with his usual vigour of judgment. Not the least interesting part is the remarkable chapter 
summarizing the progress made in art, science and social progress in the nineteenth century. 

Previous VoruMEs. I. To 1485; II. 1485-1660; III. 1660-1792 ; IV. 1792-1815. 98. each. 


THE GREATEST STORY IN THE WORLD By Horace G. Hutchinson 


An attempt to present, in a form which will appeal to young people, the story of the beginnings of History. The scene 
is laid in that centre of all early civilization, the Mediterranean, and the fortunes of all the mighty nations that lived and 
fought round its shores are traced in bold outline: Egypt, Crete, Babylon—the Jews, Greeks and Romans—all contribute 
their chapters to this wonderful story. The author finally gathers all the threads together, and leaves the reader at Rome 
at the dawn of the new era of Christianity. With Illustrations and Maps. 3s. 6d. 


LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF EUROPEAN HISTORY By B. M. Ryffel 


The demand for a simple account of the main incidents of European history is too widespread to nced emphasizing. 
The chief problem in dealing with so vast a subject is to avoid too much detail. An accumulation of facts is apt to fog the 
pupil's mind, and the author's ideal has been to follow the main current of events and to avoid all eddies and backwaters. 
'The opening chapters deal with the Middle Ages and are briefly told ; but the narrative becomes fuller when modern times 
begin, and concludes with the Great War. The book is suitable for use in Middle Forms. [Ready Shortly. 


THE MAKING OF LATIN By Prot. R. S. Conway 


This book offers to teachers and students a simple account of the growth of the language so that their Latin reading 
may be enriched with the fresh interest of knowing more of the original meanings of words and idioms, and that they may 
gain a glimpse of the fascinating contribution which the study of language has made to the history of Italy and England. 


5s. net. 
New Issue of Part I, 1s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONS EN CLASSE By W. Mansfield Poole 


This book consists of conversations based upon pictures, each page dealing with a separate subject and introducing 
as many idiomatic expressions as feasible. The complete book contains pictures with corresponding questions and answers 
sufficient for two years’ work. In response to many requests, the first half, providing material for one year's work, has been 
issued separately ata low price. > Complete, 3s. 6d. ; Part I. 1s. 6d. 
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*SCIENCE FOR ALL" SERIES 


Following on Sir J. J. Thomson's Committee on the Teaching of Natural Science, for some time past the Science Masters' 
Association has considered the problem of the contents of a course of general science, seeking what a writer in the SCHOOL 
ScIENCE REVIEW calls a '' broad highway ” through the subject. The main headings of such a general course have been 
drawn up in a pamphlet entitled “ Science for All," and this series follows on those lines. 


PHYSICS CHEMISTRY 


* 


By W. J. R. Catvert, M.A., Assistant Master at By G. H. J. ApLam, M.A., B.Sc., Senior Chemistry 

Harrow School. Part I. [READY SHORTLY. Master City of London School. 3s. 6d. 
GENERAL SCIENCE, A Text Book of GEOLOGY 

By G. H. J. Apia, M.A., B.Sc., R. Acton, M.A., and By C. I. GARDINER, M.A., Senior Science Master, 

O. H. LATTER, M.A. [READY SHORTLY. Cheltenham College. 3s. 6d. 


R. B. MORGAN'S ENGLISH SERIES 


These books embody reforms for which teachers had long been waiting. The main argument against grammar in the 
past was that it was dulland uninspiring. Mr. R. B. Morgan's books are neither dull nor uninspiring, and have produced a 
crop of testimonials and appreciations such as have fallen to the lot cf few school-bocks. The terminology recommended 

in the Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology has been used throughout. 


For Preparatory and Junior Schools. For Lower and Middle Forms. 
THE GROUNDWORK OF ENGLISH A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
A complete course in English. In2 parts. 1s. 6d. ea. For Junior Forms. 82nd thousand. 2s. 
For Lower and Middle Forms. For Upper Forms. 
EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR A SENIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
Designed for use as an independent book, or to supple- By R. B. MoncGaN, M.Litt., and H. A. TREBLE, M.A., 
ment '" A New English Grammar." Is. 9d. Sr. English Master, Selhurst Grammar School. 3s. 6d. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


NOTES ON RECENT PUBLICATIONS—EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Greek Art and Good Sense. 


Readers of the EDUCATIONAL TiMES are pleasantly 
familiar with the work of Mr. F. A. Wright, Lecturer on 
Greek at Birkbeck College, whose translations from the 
Anthology formed a welcome feature of our pages and whose 
more recent versions of modern French pocts have appeared 
during the present year. Mr. Wright embodies in his 
practice an illustration of the significance of the order of 
phrasing in Bacon's well-known maxim that '' Studies serve 
for delight, for ornament, and for ability." To him the 
pursuit of scholarship is primarily a joyous adventure, and 
there is an infectious gaiety in his treatment of topics which 
are often regarded as things to be undertaken onlv after 
much prayer and fasting and with the present aid of damp 
towels and midnight oil. 


This excellent attribute of scholarly gaiety is manifested 
on every page of his book, '' The Arts in Greece," which has 
been lately published by Longmans at the modest price of 
six shillings net. The volume forms a handsome vestment, 
not unworthy of the matter which it contains. Mr. Wright 
takes us through three forms of Greek art—the dance, music 
and painting, reminding us in his preface that these words 
had to the Greeks a signification very different from that 
which they have for us. He shows that to them music was 
the music of words and not of instruments, that their 
painting depended on beauty of line rather than beauty of 
colour, and that their dancing was not a mere form of 
exercise but a form of mental expression using the body as 
its medium. “Wherever order reigned,” he says, ' there 
for the Greek was the Kingdom of the Nine Muses each in 


her own sphere." How this unity of the arts found its 
origin he tells us in the following passage :—'' The common 
basis for every art is rhythm, and rhvthmical movement is 
the earliest form of artistic expression." Hence it was that 
in Greek music rhythmic words, rhvthmic action and 
rhythmic movement made one harmonious whole. The 
dance bridged the gap between music and gymnastic, the 
two divisions of formal education in Greece. 


These general considerations are followed bv a detailed 
account of the dance and its place in Greek life, with an 
especially interesting discussion on the relation between the 
dance and Greek tragedy. 


The chapter on music is full of interest and may be 
compared with the note on Greek music in Nettleship's 
lectures on the Republic of Plato. By contrast I find Mr. 
Wright's treatment the more satisfying and interesting, 
and [ am glad that he sends a current of commonsense 
through the elaborate musical theories set forth by Pytha- 
goras, Plato and the Asclepiadze. Lacking space for a 
worthy review of this extremely pleasant work, I can do 
little more than thank Mr. Wright for having issued it. 
Perhaps the best criticisin or appreciation is to be found in 
his own words where he tells us that the Greek’s artistic 
ideal was a simple thing well done without eftort. I cannot 
believe that this book was done without effort, and I am 
aware that the subject is by no means simple, but Mr. Wright 
has succeeded in avoiding all appearance of eflort and in 
attaching to his theme a two-fold aspect of simplicity and 
charm. I hope that his book will have the cordial reception 
and wide circulation which it deserves, Siras BIRCH, 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 


SILENT AND ORAL READING: by Clarence R. Stone. 
and Co. 7s. 6d.) 

In all language teaching, reading-—either oral or silent— 
necessarily plays a conspicuous part. The failure to accomplish 
much in the teaching of English has been in a great measure due 
to the narrow way in which the reading lesson has been taken, 
at any rate in elementary schools, and we are grateful to Mr. 
Stone for his broad and humanistic treatment ot the subject. 
Abilitv to rcad means much more than the power of word recog- 
nition and pronunciation ; it includes understanding and appre- 
ciation, and a sensc of structure and form. To judge a pupil's 
reading merely by his ability to read aloud a passage of prose or 
poetry indicates a totally inadequate notion of what reading 
really implies. The book dcals admirably with the wider view of 
the subject, and is full of valuable suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the reading lesson. The business of the teacher of 
English or anv other subject is not to excel in the preparation of 
elaborate notes ot lessons which he afterwards unloads to a meek 
and docile class; it is rather to be able to prescribe exercises 
suited to the needs of his pupils, and the importance of this is 
fully recognised in the present volume. It is seldom that one 
finds a book which is so full of helpful criticism and suggestion 
and, slightly altering the words in the preface of the general 
editor, we would say "' the contents of this volume ought to be 
the common property of all who are engaged in the teaching of 
English reading.” P. M. G. 


(Harrap 


English. 


Actual Business ENGLISH: by P. H. Deffendall. 
Macmillan Co. 6s. net.) 

This book assuredly has freshness. In the editor’s introduction 
we are told that “© Mr. Detfendall's sentences come hot from 
Wanamaker, Packard, Goodyear and others," and that “no 
such sentences as ' The lowing herds wind slowly, slowly o'er the 
lea’ appear in this work," We venture to remind the editor 
that this sentence is also not found in the orignal. This claim 
that all the examples are from actual business examples is 
certainlv borne out by the book, but after reading some of the 
illustrative examples we are old-fashioned enough to prefer that 
'" business English ” which arises from a good general education 
to that “snappy " American variety which the book before us 
appears to inculcate. 


(The 


CHAUCER: THE PRIORESS' TALE AND THE TALE OF SIR THOPAS : 
edited by Lilian Winstanley, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 

The fact that the introduction consists of eighty-six pages 
while eighteen suthce for Chaucer’s text is a clear indication that 
the editor has not shirked her task. She has succeeded in 
writing an introduction full ot information and displaying no 
little degree of scholarship. Her'main purpose is to show the 
relation between Chaucer's poetrv and the social conditions of 
his age, and what she has to say cannot fail to interest students of 
fourteenth century literature. Brief notes on the text and a 
useful glossary complete the volume. P. M. €. 


BACON : SELECTIONS WITH Essays rv MACAULAY AND GARDINER: 
edited by P. E. and E. E. Matheson. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 

This edition belongs to the Clarendon series of English 
Literature, © the object of which is to present, within the compass 
of single and manageable volumes, a representative selection from 
the works of the greatest authors together with the best criticism 
of their work," and the excellence of the series is by this time 
generally recognised. 1n the present volume, in addition to the 
essays by Macaulay and Gardiner, are shorter extracts on Bacon 
from Ben Jonson, Thomas Fuller, William Ranby and Cowley. 
The editors have supplied a biographical introduction and added 
some useful notes on the text. Altogether the present volume 
admirably fulfils the general aim of the series, and we commend 
it to all who are interested in the study of Bacon. LATER 
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A GREAT ENTERPRISE 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHING WE ARE ISSUING A SET OF 


READERS DE LUXE 


THE TALES THE LETTERS TELL. 


Illustrated by MARGARET W. TARRANT. 
Book I, 2/- ; Book II, 2/3 ; Book III, 2/6. 
(Books IV, V, and VI in process of preparation.) 


Thev are more than ordinary 
readers. They are English 
fext-Looks leading up to oral 
and written composition and 
private study. The poems 
are gems, loved by the 
children and drawn from 
the works of the best chil- 
dren's poets, most of whom 
are present-day writers. 


They are published at prices which will compare favourably with. ordinary school 
readers. Their superiority from the production point of view is obvious. They are 
illustrated by the most distinguished artist in the country for this class of subject. 
The reading matter is fresh and contains much copyright material bv present-day 
writers. The questions at the end of the lessons and the pictures for composition will, 
we feel sure, commend themselves. 


There are three books in this series drawn up on the CULTURE EPOCH plan. 


THE SONGS THE LETTERS SING. 
By S. N. D., and pictured by MARGARET W. TARRANT. 
Book I, 9d, net ; Book I1, 1/- net; Book III, 1/3 net. 


These new books are acknowledged to be the best in the market. The work of a 
successful Infant Teacher of long standing, illustrated bv Margaret W. Tarrant, and 
produced at great expense, they are as near perfect as readers can be. 


Many teachers have written 
to sav that, although they 
were charmed with this 
series. and introduced. them 
at once, thev were not pre- 


The Series of Infant Primers which precedes '' The Tales the Letters Tell " has had an pared for their phenomenal 


enormous reception all over the British Isles. They are now in use in every show 
school in London, They have taken teachers all over the English-speaking world by 
storm. 


SUCCESS. 
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AN ENGLISH HISTORY OF BRITAIN. 


Book 1, 2/- ; Book II, 2/3; Book III, 2/3. 


lFor a quarter of a century 
teachers have been waiting 
for the right History. Books, 
For the first time these An English History of Britain has been specially written for English schools. Other 
histories with a similar object have been published, but these as a rule have either 
given too much or too little Scottish History, or the English and Scottish sections 
have been so separated and made to overlap that continuity and interaction have 
suffered. 


Histories embody the suc- 
cessful plan of combining 
the periodic with the con- 


centric method. 


A NEW SEQUENCE GEOMETRY. 
Theoretical and Practical. 


Part I, ready in March. Cloth, 150 pp.; 2/-. 
(Parts II, IHI, and IV in process of preparation.) 


The original aims of the 

present volume were of a 

Ry Joun Gray, B.Sc., and FRANCIS J. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc. 
I:mbodying the recommendations of the 1.4.A.M. Report 
(January, 1923)on the Teaching of Elementary Geometry. 


similar nature, and the 
appearance of the Report 
while Part I was in the press 
made it possible to give effect 
to the Committee's recom- 


The recent Report on the Teaching of Geometry (referred to above) was drawn up by 
a Committee of Teachers of Mathematics, who, throughout their deliberations, were 
in close touch with the I.A.A.M. and the E.I.S., and who had the advice of the Chief 
Inspector of Schools of the Board of Education and of the Secretary of the Scottish 
Education Department. 

Thc main aims of the Committee were to simplify the presentation of the subject 
to beginners and to explore the possibility of arriving at an approved sequence of 
propositions. 


mendations, not only in the 
spirit, but also in the letter. 
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THE TEMPEST: Milliam Shakespeare: edited by G H. Cowling, 
M.A. (Methuen and Co. Is. 6d) 


In this edition of Shakespeare's plays the editor has departed 
from the usual tvpe of annotated edition and has wisely refrained 
from lengthy discussion on points of grammar or metre. [n his 
somewhat lengthy, but interesting, introduction he gives us an 
account of the poct's life and a description of the Elizabethan 
stage, and he deals with " The Tempest " as a play to be acted 
rather than as a work for examination purposes. His aim, he 
says in his editorial note, is to lead to an appreciation of and 
delight in the plays of Shakespeare, and? while adding a few notes, 
he for the most part leaves the reader to solve liis difficulties bv 
his own efforts. We fec! there is much to commend this arrange- 
ment and have no doubt the present edition will find. favour 
among teachers of English in senior schools. P. M. G. 


A CHILD'S BOOKSHELF: by Lilian Stevenson. (Student 
Christian Movement. 3s.) 


Those who are anxious to have a handy book of reference on 
children's books will find here a comprehensive list of suitable 
publications arranged according to the subject matter. The 
labour involved in the compilation of a catalogue of this kind is 
by no means slight, and Miss Stevenson has spared herself n> 
pains in her eftort to present a wide and varied selection from 
which parents and teachers may choose books suitable for 
children’s reading. Her own contribution by way of introduction 
makes very pleasant reading. In his foreword the Bishop of 
Wakefield says : “ This is a book which should be found in every 
teacher's library, at our training colleges, in schools of everv grade 
and in every home that has a nursery or schoolroom,’’ and we feel 
he has not exaggerated the scope of its usefulness. — P. M. G. 


KELIGIO MEDici : Sir Thomas Browne: edited by W. Murison, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d.) 


Hi vbpRIOTAPHIA : Sir Thomas Browne: edited by W. Murison, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d.) 


These editions of Sir Thomas Browne are sure to find favour 
with both teachers and students. They are admirably suited to 
the needs of pupils who have to study these works for examination, 
and the copious notes should remove all difficulties in the way of a 
complete understanding of the text. The paper, printing, and 
general arrangement of the contents are excellent. P. M. G. 


Classics 


THE ORESTEIA OF ZEscuvrLUS: translated by R. C. Trevelyan. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net.) 


If English readers are not familiar now with Afschylus-—and 
especially with the Agamemnon— it is not for want of translations. 
Since Robert Browning published his version in 1877 there has 
been a steady succession. Carnarvon, Campbell, Blackie, 
Plumptre, Milman, Swanwick, Conington, Morshead—perhaps still 
the best for most readers—and Verrall belong to the last century. 
Since 1900 we have had Warr, Paton, Headlam, Thring, Platt, 
Murray and Davis (the last reviewed in thesecolumnsin December, 
1919). The list is by no means exhaustive, and could probably be 
doubled without much dithcultv, but it will show that Mr. 
Trevelyan is hardly cultivating virgin ground. Nor is the fruit 
that his labours have produced very luscious. It is a correct and 
scholarly translation, line for line with the Greek, and where 
-Eschylus approaches to prose—for example in the nurse's 
speech in the Choephori— it is quite successful. But when we 
come to a chorus it is another matter..— 


A hion’s whelp from its mother's breast 
Still unweaned did a herdsman once 
Feed and rear in his household. 
First in its infancy gentle 
And tame with the children it gambolled : 
Gravity's self was enchanted. 
Many a morsel would it win 
Prettily, like a babe in arms, 
Bright-eyed gazing upon the hand, 
: Taught to fawn by its belly. 


This is neither English verse nor English | rose, and either I 
have been untortunate with my own patients, or clse it quite fails 
to impart to a Greekless reader the thrill that even a beginner in 
Greek may get from ;Eschylus himself. Asa matter of fact, to 
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attempt to translate an ;Eschylean chorus is to attempt the 
impossible. We have not the necessary resources in our 
language. It is like trying to reproduce Beethoven's Choral 
Symphony on a tin whistle. But therc is one thing that can be 
done and that should be done: the production of a satisfactory 
standard text. It mav be beyond the power of one man, and 1 
would suggest to the benevolent millionaire that he take pattern 
by the Athenian tyrant and do for Aischvlus what Pisistratus 
did for Homer. He might commission twelve international 
scholars —Mr. Housman and Mr. Platt, if they could be spared 
from their professorial duties, could represent England not 
unworthily —give them a villa on the Riviera with adequate 
sustenance for mind and body, and not let them go till they had 
produced a‘ ne rarietitr " edition. F. A.W. 


French. 


A CONCISE FRENCH Course : adapted by Marc Ceppi, from “© Le 
Français,” by P. A. Dessagnes. (G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d.) 


By far the best book we know for helping adult students to 
make a rapid advance in French. The first two lessons contain 
pictures and names of things only. Afterwards the pictures are 
less frequent ; when they occur they are always of use and not 
mere ornament. Each lesson gives fresh power in sentence 
construction. New words have either the English equivalent 
or a known French synonym following in brackets. New words 
and the important points of a lesson are in thick type. Great 
skill is shown in teaching new constructions by repetition without 
monotony. The subject matter is interesting and varied. The 
exercises form excellent tests and at the same time often teach 
new matter (but based on the text of the lesson). There are 60 
lessons, occupying 136 pages. There is also a vocabulary. 

R.W. H. 


HEATH'S NEW PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR: by W. H. Fraser 
and J. Squair. With New Exercises in Part 1: by A. Cole- 
man. (53s) 

This is a revised edition of a very well-known work. The 
original character of the book and the paragraph numbers remain 
unchanged. 


Modification :— Words not in common use have been excluded. 
More attention is now given to verb forms, tense usage, oral 
practice, and the acquisition of a working vocabulary. 

The great wealth of exercises is an excellent feature. At the 
beginning of each lesson is a word list including the phonctic 
script. The phonetic script is also given in the vocabulary at the 
end ol the book. The script is very reliable. We have only 
noticed two slight mistakes in the whole vocabulary. We think, 
however, that words such as àge and aujourd'hui, having two 
accepted pronunciations, might with advantage have been so 
represented in the phonetic script. 


A FRENCH Porrgv Book FOR SCHOOL AND HoME: compiled bv 
A. Watson Bain. (Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1s. 6d.) 


An excellent book containing 28 poems in Part I and 32 in 
Part II (altogether 84 pp. of text). The poems are graduated in 
order of ditticulty. There is variety ; poets from Konsard down 
to living authors are represented. In fact, a good feature is the 
large proportion of poems by modern authors. The selection is 
very suitable for schools, both as a reader and especially for 
memory work. An alphabetical list of authors (with dates) is 
appended. 


The book is well printed on good paper, and bound in limp 
cloth. There are a few misprints : — p. 25 la rosées, p. 28 la vent. 
p. 42, cicogne, p. 56 pous (for pour), p. 76 la ciel. 


lHlARkRAP'S MODERN LANGUAGES SERIES: FIRST YEAR FRENCH 
FOR AbULTS: by H. D. Hargreaves, B.A.  L.C.P. 
(Methuen and Ce., Ltd. Is. 6d. net.) 


A useful book for evening schools. It contains an outline of 
grammar. The best feature is the choice of readings. These 
passages give an account of a holiday spent at Dijon by two 
Liverpool friends. A column in small print at the side of the 
passages explains difficulties. There are varied and well chosen 
exercises, There are about 100 pages, besides the vocabulary. 
The book is well bound. The print is clear. The work is not 
disfigured by misprints. 


(Continued on page 208.) ; 
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W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 
NEW POLICY 


For some years past our Educational Publica- 
tions have been shown by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co.’s representatives, who acted as our selling 
agents. This arrangement has now been terminated 
so far as the British Isles are concerned. 

Mr. Sidney Geary (late of Macmillan and Co.) 
has been appointed our Educational Manager, who, 
with a staff of educational representatives, will call 
upon you in due course with samples of our latest 
Publications, when we trust they will be able to 
interest you in our Series. 

Our reputation as Geographical and Educational 
Publishers is based on nearly a century of achievement 
in accuracy and general excellence of work. Our policy 
is to maintain this proud record and to create a new 
reputation for publications which will be fully in accord- 
ance with modern educational ideas. 

Mr. Sidney Geary will be in charge of our London Office, 
at Sentinel House, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, 
where teachers can inspect our various publications. 


Our New Catalogue (containing veduced prices) will be sent 
on request. 


W & AIK: 4 A TRUM 


(Managing Directo. —W. Simpson HENDERSON.) 
Publishers of School Maps, Wall Illustrations and Charts and 
Geographical Text Books. 

EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Music Suitable for 
Use in Schools 


SONGS 
GAMES 
PLAYS 
DANCES 
MARCHES 
RHYTHMICS 
RECITATIONS 
FAIRY TALES 


Send a 
Postcard 
for our 
New and 
Useful 
Catalogue 


J. SAVILLE & CO. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


5, Gower St., London, W.C. 1. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Henri Guerlin. La Touraine. Edited 
by A. WirsoN-GREEN, M.A. Large Crown 8vo. 4s. 
Cambridge Modern French Series: Middle Group. 


“Schoolboys are (at any rate outwardly) indifferent to the appearance of 
their school-books ; but sub-onscioisly they must experience a satisfaction 
in handling a production such as this. The binding pleases the eye, the 
type is clear cut and stands out well on a pleasant pa 

Tug EDUCATIONAL Times o previous volumes). 


Cambridge Plain Texts. 


volumes now ready : 
ENGLISH. Pott 8vo. 


Additional 


ls 3d :-—Spenser. The Shepheard’s 


Calender. 

FRENCH. Pott 8vo. Is 3d :—L.a Bruyère. Les Carac- 
téres ou Les Meurs de ce Siècle. 

SPANISH. Pott 8vo. Is 6d :-— Simon Bolivar. Address 


to the Venezuelan Congress at Angostura, Feb. 15, 1819. 
Cervantes: The Prologues and Epilogue. 


T. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura. 


Book [. Edited, with introduction, notes, and index, 
by J. D. Durr, M.A. Fcap 8vo. 4s. Pitt Press Series 
Cowley’s Essays. Edited by J. R. Lumey, 
D.D. Revised by A. TILLEY, M.A. Feap 8vo. 3s 6d. 
Pitt Press Series. 

Burma. By Sir HERHERT THIRKELL WHITE, 
K.C.ILE., late of the Bengal Civil Service. With 85 
illustrations and a map. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d. Provincial 


Geographies of India. 


The Ottoman Empire and its Suc- 


cessors, 1801-1922. By WiLLIAM MILLER, 
M.A. Being a revised and enlarged edition of The 
Ottoman I:mptre, 1801-1913. Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
Cambridge Historical Series. 

“Mr. Miller's book, replete with knowledge, isa valuable and singularly 


opportune contribution to the Cambridge Historical Series."—T he Times 
on the first edition. 


The Air and its Ways. The Rede Lecture 


(1921 in the University of Cambridge, with other contri- 
butions to Meteorology for Schools and Colleges. By Sir 
NAPIER SHAW, Sc.D., F.R.S., late Director of the Metcoro- 
logical Omice. With 100 figures. Royal 8vo. 30s nct. 


This book contains a number of lectures and essays dealing with the 
physical explanation of the atmospheric circulation, to which have been 
added some papers designed to set out the general position of the appli- 
cation of meteorology to agriculture, a subject, like that of the general 
circulation of the atmosphere, of perennial interest not only to meteor- 
ologists but to all who have to think about the air and its ways. 


Architectural Building Construction. 


A Text-Book for the Architectural and Building Student. 
By WALTER R. JAGGARD, P.R.LB.A., and Francis E. 
Drury, E.LS.E.,, M.C.l. Volume II, Part II, With 
311 illustrations and 2 folded plans. Demy Svo. 18s net. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
C. F. CLAY, MANAGER 
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Mathematics. 


TABLE OF THE LOGARITHMS OF THE COMPLETE GAMMA-FUNCTION ; 
by Egon S. Pearson. (pp. 16. Cambridge University Press : 
Tracts for Computers, No 8. 3s. 9d. net.) 

This is a table of log gamma (pf), for values of p from 2 to 1200, 
to ten decimal places. It is really a continuation of Tract 4 of 
the series, which contained a reproduction of Legeudre's table 
of the logarithm for values of p from 1 to2, to 12 places --though 
it is mentioned in the present tract that some of Legendre's 
figures are wrong in the final figure. 

l'or purposes of interpolation by Everett's formula, differences 
of even order are given, with final figures corrected. 

The tables appear to have been written and then photographed. 
The result is satisfactory, except that a 5 is occasionally liable to 
be mistaken for a 6. One advantage of the process is that it 
avoids the possibility of a printer's error occurring after the 
proofs have been passed. 

We do not like the '" digamma ” ete., nomenclature ; and the 
digamma function o P is not related to the gamma-function of p, 
but to that of ^ ~ There is à hesitancy as to notation, which 
will continuc Fut it is recognised that p ! pr gamma (P. D isa 
function of p =} rather than of p or of p~l. Ws I... 


Chemistry. 
A Text-Book oF I[IxogGANIC Citemistry :. by G. S. Newth, 
F.Il.C. (Longmans, Green and Co., 1923, pp. xiii 4- 772. 
8s. net.) 


The fact that a new and enlarged edition of this well-known 
text-book of inorganic chemistry has been called. for is an 
indication that its popularity is still maintained. It is not 
stated what edition the present one is, but to the reviewer's 
knowledge it is the text-book which has been favoured by 
several generations of students. Although it ditfers in its 
arrangement from the more modern text-books, in that theoretical 
questions are dealt with separately and not sandwiched in the 
text in places appropriate to the increasing knowledge of the 
student, its popularity is probably duc to the orderly and clear 
way in which the facts are set forth and also to the impression 
produced on the student that he has in his hand a " compendium ” 
of inorganic chemistry. 

It is necessary, however, to examine the book in the light of 
modern knowledge. The author has endeavoured to bring the 
text-book up to date by introducing chapters on such subjects as : 
" The Phase Rule, The Structure of the Atom, Electronic Theory 
of Valency, Radium and Radio-active Elements,” and has written 
them in his usual lucid stvle. Other parts of the book, howcver, 
have evidently been printed as in older editions and tew altera- 
tions made. It is strange to read, for example, that the principle 
of the self-cooling of a gas by its own sudden expansion has 
recently becu applied to the liquefaction of oxvgen ; that Moissan 
has recent/y shown that carbon can be caused to take up 
adamantinc form ; that carborundum has recently been made, ctc. 
(the italics are not in the original text). Brin’s process is still 
given in full for the manufacture of oxvgen, whereas the modern 
method of using liquid air is not mentioned. The contact 
process for making sulphuric acid and the methods of making 
nitric acid from the air are onlv referred to briefly (in spite of the 
recent war) and the Nordhausen process is still given as that by 
which olcum is made. Dumas’ method of determining the com- 
position of water is given in full, but no mention is made of the 
very accurate method of Morley. Even when the author has 
introduced new methods he has not always been very successful. 
Borchers’ methods for the manufacture of sodium and aluminium 
are given as if they were commercially successful. 

When dealing with the elec trolytic dissociation theory of 
Arrhenius the author is not always happy in his statements. 
To write that in the early days of the theory it was supposed that 
the electric current separated the electrolyte into its ions, is to 
credit the author of the theory with a mistake which is only made 
by those who do not understand the theory. Again, the formula 
of ferric chloride, for example, is written as if it dissociated into 
Fe*7 and Cl!, instead of into Fece and 3Cl1, and in several 
places the sulphate ion is written as SO!, instead of SOM, 

Space is often taken up by dealing with unimportant compounds, 
with the results that insufficient justice is done to substances 
which have come to the front in recent years. The details given 
with respect to hydrosulphites, hydrazine, metal ammines 
(cobaltanunines) are mostly out of date and no mention is even 
made of perborates. | 


——— ee ———— — —— 


It is realised by the reviewer that the cost of printing in the 
present dav may be responsible for statements still remaining as 
in previous editions, especially as the cost of this book is compara- 
tively low, but it will have to be realised, sooner or later, by both 
author and publishers, that printing costs should not stand in the 
way of accuracy and of bringing a book up to date ; the students 
using the book are not the least of those who have to be taken into 
consideration. : T. 5. P. 

Art. 
CoLour SENSE TRAINING AND CoLour Usina: by E. J. Taylor. 
(Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Taylor begins by knocking down many of our traditional 
ideas about colour like so many skittles. But he docs not leave 
us destitute, for he proceeds at once to furnish us with a new and 
a better understanding of colour and the appeal it makes to the 
senses. What he has to say is said so pertinently that we follow 
him with interest throughout his little volume of some cighty-four 
pages. The asthetic side of education does not always receive 
the attention it deserves, and the power to appreciate, instead 
of being trained, may somctimes be blunted through ignorance 
or thoughtlessness. All teachers of young children have of 
necessity to deal with colour, and the present volume will help 
them to train their pupil to distinguish the various tones, and 
to lead them to a full enjoyment of the beauties of colour in 
nature and, art. P. M. G. 


History. » 


Evrope Since 1870: by E. R. Turner, Ph.D. (Heinemann. 
pp. 580; 23 maps. 21s. net.) 

The output of text-books by American professors | ana 
lecturers does not slacken, and the present example is *'' well 
up to the sample.” During the war Heinemann’s published 
a very similar work, ‘ Armed Peace: a non-technical history 
of Europe, 1870-1914," and the present volume naturally 
invites comparisons. The earlier book, by the way, was the 
product of no fewer than three Amcrican writers, all Ph.D. 
The significant change is what might be expected. “ Armed 
Peace" bore the impress of war pyschology ; and although 
the writers declared in their preface that it was ‘not merely a 
war book," vet in parts it read like a great pro- Mly tract. 

Dr. Turner's book, on the contrary, is wonderfully “detached.” 
The tone and temper is indeed so subdued and even that we feel 
sure he will be accused in some quarters of being too sympathetic 
towards the Socialists in his Chapter IV (“ Certain Intellectual 
and Social Changes 7"), and in others of being too ready to accept 
the settlement of 1920 as being, on the whole, a just one. 

In the fact that they are not Europeans, American historians 
have one great advantage in writing histories of Europe. They 
are not casily tempted to be pro-lrench, pro-British, or pro 
anything of European nationalism. That is why their cold- 
blooded comments occasionally infuriate all of us on this side 
of the Atlantic; only we disagree with each other as to which 
parts of the narrative are cold-blooded and repellent. And 
here Dr. Turner, together with most of his confréres, naturally 
scores. 

This advantage has of course its corresponding defect. Dr. 
Turner calls Robert, Owen (a Welshman born in Wales) “a 
Scotchman "'—horrid word—-merely, as it would seem, because 
of Owen’s New Lanark mills. Also, he thinks that H. G. Wells 
was one of the founders of the Fabian Societv. Mr. Wells 
might pass over this, secing he did in fact join (and leave) that 
Society. But will he forgive being called a “ prolific minor 
novelist "? Nothing but Mr. Kipps’ “ Oo er," or one of Mr. 
Wells’ rows of dots can fitly answer such a question. 

Dr. Turner prides himself on having left out the non-essential 
things, so as to get a clear and continuous movement; and on 
the whole one mav fairly say that he has succeeded in this 
difficult task. But can one omit the Ferrer case in any account 
of Spain, however short; and is a picture of modern Russian 
development capable of any completeness without even the 
barest mention of the influence of Tolstoy ? Truly, the path 
of the eliminator in history-writing is hard. 

Dr. Turner is particularly proud of the collection of quotations 
at the heads of his chapters. They are nearly all given in the 
originals —French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin. It flatters 
us, and sets us all proudly to work translating and guessing. 
When we come to the terrific- looking Russian, we blanch indeed ; 
but here the good doctor blanches for us (or does he also blanch ?) 
and offers a translation, The quotations are indeed interesting, 
but we doubt if they are quite as valuable as Dr. Turner seems 
to think. " R.J. 

(Continuel ou page 210.) 
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BLACK'S HISTORY SERIES 


can be effectively used at all stages of History Teaching from the 
_ PREPARATORY SCHOOL TO UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 


Age of Ground 2 Age of Ground 

Pupil. Covered. Books to Use. Pupil. Covered. | Books to Use. 

Z 7| Stories of Great | Visual Histor ightin TE 1/-. 13) Outlines of British| Introduction to the History of England 
SZ | gi Men and Women, Pictures of Bois Histo ons (Hoskyn). 3/6. History 1485 toj (Hasluck). 3/9. i s 

z 8 ` and famous events More Pictures of British History (//oski7). 3/6 1714 (or work for| Social Life in Engtand | (Finsemurc). 3/6. 
z p | 9| in British History. Stories of London (Hoskin). 2/-. Prelim. Locals or, Seelal Life in regis H (Finnemorc). 3.6. 
E : Coll. of Preceptors)| Seelal Life In Wales (Fisnemore). 3/6. 


E ...| The Glory of London (Mitton). 2/6. 

| 14) Outlines of British] Black‘s Mistery Pictures (Rey 8 {Ites. 

! | History 1714-1901| — 2/- each. 

! (or. hd Pr. n y m Geography of British Isles (Filio:1). 

1 More stories ot Famous Englishmen | (Finnemore). 3/8. | Preceptors). wert of English Industry and Trade (Burrows). 
famous persons; Famous Englishmen Il (F aci 36. 

and events, lead-: Men of Renown (Finnemors). 3, Poe es ee eae 

ing to broad out-| First English History Reader (fF: inne more). 6} (General Revision; A History of England rad Schools (Keatinge 


lines of British) — 3/6. i Pritish and! and Frazer). 6/-. (in 2 parts) 3/6 
History. second H English History Reader (Finnemorc). 16 Impera History,| Documents of British vsu M (Searing and 
wit 
enit of the English People ( Finnemore). | 


continental! Frazer). 6 
First History of England (Keatinge). 4/6. 
each. 


| 


" pene ee 


at 
at 


Lower Forms. | 


relating — thereto| An Introduction to World History (Keatinge 
or work for Senior) and Frazer). 4/6. 

Locals, General 

School Certificate 

or Matriculation). 


17| and world history; A Summary of English History | (Frazer). 2/6. 
(or in 2 parts (26 


Senior Forms. 


| 
| 


———— —————— M M 


,12| Outlines of British! First Histery of ppa, (Keatingé).- 4/6. 


| 


E History, to 1485 (or in 2 parts. 18| Post - Matricula-| The sore aai y^ bo Angle Saxen Natiens 

E | (or work for Pre-| English History trom Oriel Original Seurces. 3/6 Y 19| tion Work — Ad-| (Barnard). : 
ud lim. Locals or! — emeh. ES vanced Courses (or! The eere of [i E uds € Rees). 6/-. 
E" Coll. of CSE) First English History Reader (Finnemore). x & work for Higher; A Short Sketeh arog (Bark Histery (Mar- 
BS | 3/6. gi- Certificate or Uni-| — shall). 5/-. net. 
= ; Second English Histery Reader (Finnemorc). 4 0! versity = Scholar- Peed in the XIX Century (Lipson). 15/- 
3/6. shins), ntreduction to the Economie H dg o! 

Histery in Biography, 4 vols. 3/- each wes and (Lipson). 15/- net. inet. 

m MONA. " aking of Australasia (Dunbabin). 10/6 


Send for further particulars and catalogue to 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 and 6, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 
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THE NEW WORLD ma 


PUBLICATIONS 
FIRST 1923 ISSUES 


In your spare time— 
qualify to teach 


e e 
G 
commercial subjects. | zm SSS 
standard of the first Post-War Issues. B OOS 
THE 
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You can do this at home by 
means of Pitman's Postal 
Waterton Hone Courses. You may take one 
Study’ and state subject or a grouped course, 


‘ REASON WHY’ ARITHMETIC COURSE. 


‘‘The Arithmetic of Everyday Life." 
A New and entirely Original Series. 
By P. F. BURNS, B.Sc., F.R.A.S. 
Book I—Paper 6d. net; Cloth 8d. net. Book II— Paper 7d. net; 


the subjects in , Cloth 9d. net. k III—Paper 7d. net ; Cloth 9d. net. Book IV— 
which you are and commence from the stage Paper 8d. net ; Cloth 0d. net" Book V. Paper 17 net; Cloth 1/2net 
interested. of your present knowledge. THE NEW WORLD ENGLISH COURSE. 
TO BAV. * Home Study," a booklet TWO INTRODUCTORY BOOKS NOW READY: 


Introductory Book 1—1/-. 
Introductory Book II—1/-. 
BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 


THE WAY OF LITERATURE, a New Series of Six Books, Edited 
by Prof. de Selincourt, M.A., D.Litt.; THE WAY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
a New Geography Series, Edited by T. W. F. Parkinson, M.Sc., M.Ed., 
F.G.S.; THE WAY OF HISTORY, a New Series of Social Histories, 
Edited by Kenneth Bell, M.A.; THE SCHOOL OF POETRY,aN 
Anthology, by Alice Meynell ; and others. 


WRITE FOR THE New WoRLD CATALOGUE. 


COLLINS" 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT. CATHEDRAL STREET GLASGOW 


COLLINS' CLEAR-TYPE PRESS 
LONDON GLASGOW SYDNEY AUCKLAND MELBOURNE 


containing full synopses of the 
eighty courses available, will 
be sent free to any teacher. 


ACCOUNTANCY TRAINING 


206, Saaai Row, pen W.C.. 


Principal: Dr. R. W. HortaAND, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN, ITS COLONIES AND 
DEPENDENCIES: by A. E. Hogan, revised by Isobel G. 
Powell. (W. B. Clive. 4s. 6d.) 

This is one of the University Tutorial Press handbooks for 
students, intended more especially for the London University 
examinations. It is a very useful book for the purpose. The 
260 pages of text are arranged in 20 chapters and these in 231 
numbered paragraphs. There is an excellent index, and the 
work has been brought up to date. A very business-like piece of 
work. R. J. 


AN ENGLISH HisToRv OF BRITAIN : Part I. (The Grant Educa- 
tional Co.) 

This is the first of three books planned on a * periodic-con- 
centric " method. This books covers the period Early Britain 
to 1603 (pp. 152), with a '' rapid survey ” of Britain since 1603. 
Book II is to deal with the period 1603-1760, with a preliminary 
revision of Book I and a survey of the years 1760-1920. An 
attempt is made to indicate cause and effect in the story, and to 
deal with large movements instead of details. There are some 
good illustrations, and some capital references at the ends of the 
chapters to historical novels and other suitable literature. There 
is a time-chart in three columns—for English, Scottish, and 
foreign events. Altogether an interesting and promising 

R 


experiment. 

Tit PEOPLE OF ENGLAND: by Stanley Leathes, M.A Vol III, 
“ The People on its Trial." 24 illustrations. (Heineman. 
6s. net.) 


With this volume Mr. Stanley Leathes brings his fine school 
history of England to a close. The first volume— The People 
in the Making '"—was published, we think, in 1915. The second 
—-'' The People in Adventure ''—bore the impress of the war that 
raged while the book was being written. This war-consciousness 
is marked again in the third volume—as big as the other two 
together —and there is added a post-war consciousness. Nor is 
this to be deplored, as with many writers it well might be 
deplored. The personal note that vibrates in the work is a fine 
one. It adds to the atmosphere of the book. 

The name of the series, and the names of the separate volumes, 
are not only excellently descriptive, they are significant. The 
book is intensely, proudly, a book of England and the English 
In the last preface Mr. Leathes speaks of the people of England, 
of Britain, of the Dritish Empire ; and here is the order of appeal. 
The patriotism is more British than Imperial, and much more 
English than British. And it is a patriotism of dignity: tense 
and almost passionate, but not ill-balanced. It never runs to 
Jingoism, or near it, as did Kipling-and-Fletcher's volume. It 
cannot swagger, for there is a note almost of pain in it. No doubt 
time will bring, and indeed is already bringing, a fresh propor- 
tioning of the years and events to us; but feeling does not 
measure spaces. The whole work divides itself into four nearly 
equal parts, as measured by pages; and these represent, in time 
(1) from the Stone Ages to about 1485 ; (2) from 1485 to about 
1789; (3) from 1789 to 1905, (4) from 1905 to 1922. 
This is the true change of scale, but it is somewhat sudden at the 
last. 

The work was projected for use in secondary schools, but the 
author fears that '' it is better suited to those of riper age ” than 
most '' children of fifteen." Yet we think he has here little cause 
for regret. 

The personal note, as it appears in the economic and politico- 
social questions that are discusscd, is more likely to be called in 
question, for here the writer's equipment is less full and sure. 
Had he a better knowledge of the working of the Trade Boards, 
for example, he would not have written the sentence that ends a 
section on page 274. Had he a fuller acquaintance with Irish 
statistics, or even such a compilation as McKnight’s (P. S. King, 
1921), he would not have repeated the common journalistic error 
about the relative prosperity of Ulster (p. 296). But history 
must either be impartial and dull, or partial, human, and alive. 
Let us, by all means, have our history alive. R. J. 


THe ProPLEs oF Etropr: by Hubert J] Fleure. (Milford. 
110 pp. 2s. 6d) 

Fortunately, Professor Fleure writes in a style which, while 
admirably instructive, renders this little work useless as a cram- 
book for examination purposes. A certain rapidity of survey, 
and a frequent touch of conjecture—perfectly natural for so 
complex a subject—will warn off prowlers in search of easy 
summaries. The Professor adds to the strenuousness of the task 
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by systematically noting the material basis of cach communitv. 
For instance, in Norway :— 

“ Norway was from far-off times till quite recently a people of 
fisher-farmers prizing individual property in the small 
cultivable ledges beside the fjords, and leading cattle to 
summer pastures on the high grasslands of the great moun- 
tain plateau. The practice of inheritance by the first-born 
son is traditionally associated with these little farms so 
difficult to subdivide, and the long-continued absences of 
much of the male part of the population (fishing) are another 
feature. The latter fact is said to be accountable for the 
unique power of women in Norwegian affairs, and the women 
have certainly contributed much to the modern development 
of Norway as a pacific, self-reliant democracy." 

In this synthetic manner, combining physical, linguistic, and 


cultural elements, Prof. Fleure sketches the Romance peoples, | 


Germanic people, Slavs, etc., and closes with concise discussions 
of European industrialism, minority problems, and Leaguc of 
Nations ideals ! The handbook is very valuable. F. ].G 


THE ENcLIsH PEOPLE: Being Book V of The Pupils’ Classbook 
of English History: by Ed. J. S. Lay. pp. 246. 
Macmillan, 2s. 3d.) 

History IN Pictures: Part II: by Ed. J. S. Lay. pp. 48. 
quarto (8 pp. in colour). (Macmillan. 2s. net.) 

The '' Lay ”’ schoolbooks threaten to become a Meikeljohn or 
Dr. Wm. Smith series. Already they cover English, Geography, 
History, Citizenship, Gardening and Constructive work. Such 
versatility is remarkable. The standard attained, in view of this 
variety, is higher than we havea right toexpect. We fancy that 
neither of these works would rouse the enthusiasm of the Histori- 
cal Association, but they have useful practical qualities. The 
treatment is on the whole safely orthodox, and there are many 
elements of brightness. R. J. 

Commerce. 


PiTMAN'S SHORTHAND AND ENGLISH: a Guide for the Teacher 
and Student: by W. F. Dingwal! and J. Hynes. (Pitmans. 
2s. 6d.) 

This is a praiseworthy attempt to raise the teaching of short- 
hand above the level of mechanical drudgery and to aid the 
teacher to teach English as well as shorthand. The book is 
timely, for the teaching of Pitman’s elements can be very wooden 
and lifeless, particularly when in the hands of a conscientious 
clerk whose own education is strictly limited. A book such as 
this should enable such teachers to find a new zest and interest 
in their work. It should be in the possession of every shorthand 
teacher. 

General. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY: by W. J. Weston 
5s. 6d.) 

Mr. Weston has prepared a painstaking hook on the lines of the 
syllabus of the Intermediate Examination at London for degrees 
in Economics and Commerce. Though obviously a pedagogic 
rather than a commercial expert, the auther has perhaps pro- 
duced the better book on this account, for the chapters are lucid 
and comprehensive and the volume should be cordially welcomed 
by all commercial students. 

(Continued on page 212.) 


(W. B. Clive. 


LATE ADVERTISEMENT. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


EXTENSION SUMMER MEETING. 
Part I, July 27-Aug. 7 Part II, Aug. 7-16. 


Subjects: (a) Universities, Medieval and Modem, and their Place in National Life : 
(b) Social and Economic Problems of English Country Life ; (c) The Teaching 
of Chemistry in Schools; (d) Religious and Philosophical Thought. 

Lectures on: University history and problems: Sir Michael Sadler, Dr. F. 

Barker, Mr. W. M. Childs, Dr. G. G. Coulton, Dr. Cranage, Mr. A. C. M. Croome, 

Sir G. Foster, Mr. E. L. S. Horsburgh, Dr. L. P. Jacks, Mr. Albert Mansbridge, Mr. J. 

A. R. Marriott, Mr. P. E. Matheson, Mr. Ramsay Muir, Prof. Percy Nunn, Canon 

Ollard, Prof. R. S. Rait, Rev. G. C. Richards, Miss Maude Royden, Dr. Selbie, Profs. 

H. H. Turner and C. C. J. Webb, President of Magdalen, Warden of Wadham, Master 

of Balliol, and Bishops of Carlisle and Manchester. Lectureson : Rural Problems, 

by Mr. A. W. Ashby, Mr. G. Dallas, Lord Emile, Sir D. Hall, Mr. J. L. Hammond, 

Major Hart-Synnot, Mr. C. S. Orwin, Mr. G. H. Powell, Sir H. Rew, Mr. R. Robbins, 

Lady Mabel Smith, and Prof. Somerville. 

Ticket for the meeting, /2 2s.; for either Part £1 10s. A list of books for 

preliminary reading, price 4d., a list of lodgings price 6d., and programme gratis 

may be had from Rev, F. E, HvrcuiNsos, University Extension Delegacy, Oxford, 
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MACMILLAN'S NEW LIST 


THE NATURE OF ‘* INTELLIGENCE” AND 
THE PRINCIPLES OF COGNITION. By C. 
SPEARMAN, Grote Professor, University of London. 
15s. net. 


THe Tri4Es.—'' The whole work is excellent, a model of lucid exposition.'' 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Eb. J. S. Lay. 
Being Book V of The Pupil’s Class-Book of English 
History. Illustrated. 2s. 3d. 


Tue Scorrisu EnucationaL JourRNaL.—‘ The illustrations and sketch 
maps are very good. The teacher will find some most helpful features : 
thus at the end of each chapter is a sumnfary, notes on chief points, and a 
series of interesting questions.” 
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VOL. IV., LIGHT, SOUND, ETC. JUST PUBLISHED, 


A DICTIONARY OF APPLIED PHYSICS. Edited 
by Sır RICHARD GLAZEBROOK, K.C.B., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
In 5 vols. Fully illustrated. £3 3s. net each. Orders 
for the complete set of five volumes will be accepted 
through a bookseller at the price of /14 14s. net, payable 
in advance. 

Vol. I. Mechanics Engineering —Heat. [READY. 

» N. Electricity. I READY. 


» III. Meteorology, Metrology, and Measuring Apparatus. 
{Rrapy. 


Light, Sound, and Radiology. {Rreapy. 

Metallurgy and Aeronautics. (SHORTL v. 

“Tn years to come the publication of this monumental work will rank as 
one of the milestones in British applied science.” --NATCRE. 


efe Full descriptive Prospectus post free on application. 


PARTS II AND III. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS FOR THE USE 
OF STUDENTS OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEER- 
ING. By J. Duncan, Wh. Ex. M.I.Mech.E.. and 
S. G. STARLING, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. Parts II and III: 
HEAT AND LIGHT. 90s. 

¿ta Previously published. Complete, 18s. Also in parts: Dynamics, 


6s.; Heat, Light, and Sound, 7s. 6d. ; Magnetism and Electricity, 
358. ; Heat, 4s. 6d. ; Light and Sound, 4s. 4d. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


JUNIOR GRADE SCIENCE. An Introductory 
Course of Physics and Chemistry. By GEORGE A. 
WATSON, Associate of the Royal College of Science. 
Second Impression. Illustrated. 3s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


BOTANY OF THE LIVING PLANT. By F.D. 
Bower, Sc.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Botany in 
the University of Glasgow. Second Edition. lllus- 
trated. 25s. net. 


THe Times Epvcational StcPPLEMENT.—'* This monumental and 
valuable volume.” 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 
M.A., and J. M. Curirp, B.Sc. 


Parts I. and 1I., 2s. Part IV., 8d. 

Part III., Is. 3d. Parts IIT. and IV., Is. 9d. 
Parts I.-II., 3s. Parts IV. and V., Is. 9d. 
Parts I.-IV., 3s. 6d. Parts V. and VI., 2s. 6d. 
Parts I.-VI., 5s. 

The starred propositions in the A.M.A. Report on the Teaching of 
Elementary Geometry are starred also in this text-book, in which will be 
found everything required by teachers who wish to adopt the course outlined 
in the Report. 


By S. BARNARD, 


MATHEMATICAL TABLES. By G. H. Bryan, 
Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity College of North Wales. Sewed. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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MCDougall's 


Books are increasingly appealing to Teachers 
in Secondary Schools, because of their sound 
and accurate Scholarship—excellent get-up— 
and extreme reasonableness in price. 


SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS 
WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 


In this edition, the plays are given unabridged but carefully edited for 
Schools. The books are full Crown 8vo in size, very clearly printed, 
and bound in a neat cloth cover. Note the very cheap price charged. 
The Introduction to each volume gives particulars of — 
Life and Times of Shakespeare, The Play and its Sources, thc 
Verse of Shakespeare, Familiar Quotations from the Play, 
Siggestions for Liscussion or Short Papers, and Notes and 
Glossary. . 
` Now Ready: AS YOU LIKE IT. 10d. net. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. ICd. net. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 10d. nct. 
THE TEMPEST. 10d. net. 


In Active Preparation: Julius Cæsar, Twelfth Night, Macbeth, 
Richard II, Henry V, Hamlet, Coriolanus. 


PLAIN TEXT SHAKESPEARE. 


Unabridged—but carefully edited for schools. Excellently printed on 
good paper. Bound in cloth. 

Julius Cæsar, The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, The Tempest, 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, Twelfth Night, Macteth. Each 8d. net. 
Hamlet, Coriolanus, Richard IT, Henry V. Each 10d. net. 


LITERATURE. 


Gateways to Bookland provide an excellent medium to introduce 
pupils of from 9 to 14 to the work of many of the masters of our 
English tongue. Reproductions in Colour of many famous Pictures. 
Details on application. 


LIFE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
WORLD. 


An Introduction to the Study of Geography on Literary lines. Little 
People Across the Seas, 2s. ; The World's Storchouses, 2s. 2d.; The 
English Homeland, 2s. 3d.; The Britains beyond the Scas, 2s. 9d.; 
Britain and Her People (14-16 years), 3s. 


SONGS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


By JANET Harc, L.L.A. 78 Songs, Rounds, Catches, &c. In Staff or 
Sol-fa Notation. Each, Paper, 9d. Cloth, Is. Piano Edition, 8s. 
nct. By post, &s. 6d. 


MUSICAL EXERCISES IN STAFF 
NOTATION. 


in Three Books Carefully Graduated. Over 300 different Exercises, 
Each, Paper, 4d. Cloth, 63d. 


THE DUAL CONTOUR ATLAS. 


The very best Atlas at a reasonable price. Political Maps face 
corresponding Contour Maps. 60 Maps and Insets of large size. Up 
to date in every detail, beautifully produced, and tound in Stiff 
Boards. Price, with Index, Is. 9d. net. Cloth Boards with Index, 
2s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 


By G. S. Maxton, M.A. A simple, clear and attractive presentation 
of this vital subject. Helpfully illustrated. — 128 pages. Cloth 
Covers, Is. 6d. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS IN 
PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 


By Joun Turner, F.R.H.S. In this splendid collection there are 360 
Questions, with over 200 Diagrams, It will be found of the greatest 
service for boys in tke third to the fifth forms, Limp Cloth, Is. 6d, 
With Answers, 1s. 9d. 


MCDOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL CO., LTD., 
8 Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.CA. 
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Music. 


Tue CockitE Boat: A Musical Vision for Children, in One Act: 
Words by Chas. Emlyn; the Music by Felix White. 
(Curwen. 2s. 6d.) 

This is a jolly little musical play suitable for a private party or 

a concert. Two children, Jack and Sally, during their mother's 

absence, journey to the land of Make-Believe They travel in a 

washing-tub, accompanied by a doll, Amanda Ann, who grows 

magically and sings. Various other characters beloved of all 
children —Santa Claus, Will-o’-the-Wisp, The Old Woman who 

Lived in a Shoe, and a Boy Scout. -take part. The music is 

delightful and good and the whole play pleasing. A. G. 


SONG AND PLAY FOR LITTLE Forks: Words by Lucy M. Sidwell ; 
music by Anne M. Gibbon. (MeDougall s Educational Co., 
Ltd. 2s. net.) 

A collection of simple songs for young singers. Some are 
arranged to be sung with action, and a series of charming 
photographs helps the teacher in the setting. The melodies are 
new, though not strikingly original, and are easy to sing. 


THE Camp FIRE SoNcG : An Action Song for Girl Guides: Words 
and Music by Kitty Barrie. (Curwen. 2s.) 

This song, written for two voices with a round for three voices 
at the end of each verse, is just the thing for a final item at a 
Camp Fire concert and can be sung with or without the pianoforte 
accompaniment. The whole composition is good and a con- 
siderable improvement upon the usual Camp Fire songs one hears. 
We heartily commend it to those who have charge of Girl Guides 
or Life Brigades, or Girls' Clubs. A. G. 


PLAYTIME PrEcEs: Book Four: Ernest Austin. 
Co., Ltd. 2s.) 

Here is another of the fascinating books of Mr. Austin, who has 
captured a really enjoyable method of teaching children musical 
appreciation. This book deals with " The Poetry of Rhythm," 
and all children (both those of tender vears and those of older 
growth) who study it will enjoy it thoroughly. We all know the 
'" sugar-coated ” pill, and do not always jump for it after the 
first experience. But in these books Mr. Austin coats his “ pill ” 
of musical knowledge in such an alluring manner that we take it 
all in gleefully. No teacher of music who wants easily to win the 
interest and even affection of the pupil can really afford to miss 
seeing these books. A. G. 


Included in a parcel of Unison Songs and Part uH (S.A.) are 
the following by Ernest Austin-—all published by J. H. Larwav, 
14, Wells Street, London, W.1, at 3d. each :— ihe Woodland 
Tailor," ' The Beggar-Baby a (Unison Carol), *' Star Children 
were a-weeping,” “ Let's go in the Garden and Play,” “ Spring 
Trumpeters,” " The Dream-Maker,” all of which are interesting 
—'' The Beggar-Baby ” especially so. The above are all suitable 
for children. |." Wind Flowers,” a two-part song by Ernest 
Austin, written for the students of Leeds Training College, is a 
more ambitious composition and is more difficult. Price 4d. 
' The School Bell” and '" The Bells of Cantrer Gwaelod.” two 
Unison Songs with piano accompaniment, by W. S. Gwynn 
Williams (Curwen), 6d. each. A G. 


(Methuen and 


Teachers in Canada. 


British teachers who are thinking of migrating to Alberta in 
the hope of obtaining employment there are advised before 
making any definite plans to communicate with the Department 
of Education, Edmonton, Alberta, as to their prospects of 
obtaining employment. It is understood that owing to the 
general financial depression, the possibilities of teachers from 
this country securing teaching employment in the Province are 
much less than they have been hitherto. ft would be advisable 
for teachers who are contemplating emigrating to any other 
Province or Dominion to make similar inquiries of the appro- 
priate Education Departments before coming to any definite 
decision. 


From Messrs. J. Saville and Co. comes a fascinating 
catalogue of songs, dances, games, marches and other delights 
for the small person in school or at home. The front cover is 
embellished with a charnung drawing by Phyllis Chase, and 
inside will be found descriptions of thirty publications te choose 
from. We advise all teachers——as well as fathers and mothers— 
of little children to send to 5, Gower Street, London, W.C.r, for 
a copv. 


May, 1923 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Students of our foreign policy should make a note that 
the early summer is to see the publication of Vol. III of 
the Cambridge History, covering the period 1886-1919 
(Cambridge University Press). Sir Valentine Chirol, 
C. R. M. F. Cruttwell, and Professor J. E. G. de Montmorency 
are among the contributors to this concluding volume of the 
Historv, of which the editors are Sir A. W. Ward and Dr. 
G. P. Gooch. 


The enterprising firm of Constable has unearthed and 
is reprinting Defoe's storv of Moll Flanders, in a limited 
edition, from that of 1721, and their monthly list—- which 
they offer to post to book lovers—gives a facsimile of the 
original title-page. Other publications to be noted are 
Gordon Bottomley's '' Gruach and Britain's Daughter,” 
which won the l'emina Vie-Heureuse prize last vear; Sir 
H. H. Cunynhame's “ Short Talks upon Philosophy ^; and 
Mr. Santavana's poems. 


No greater example of triumph over physical disabilities 
could be quoted for the inspiration of blind or deaf girls 
than Helen Keller's remarkable achievements, and Messrs. 
Harrap have ready her ' | Story of Mv Life ” in cheap and 
handy form. Teachers of '' special " children should find 
fresh inspiration in its pages. This firm's list of publications 
includes many other fascinating volumes, among which may 
be mentioned “ Three Hundred Stories to Tell," bv F. J. 
Gould (“ contains a large number of fine stories which will 
be new even to teachers ''), and at the other end of the scale, 
“ The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Mediæval 
Thinkers,” edited by Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 


We have been accustomed to associate the names of 
W. and A. K. Johnston, the geographical publishers, 
with that of Macmillan. From now onward all orders 
and enquiries are, we are informed, to go to the Edina 
Works, Easter Road, Edinburgh, and they will have their 
London Office at Sentinel House, Southampton Row, where 
teachers may see at leisure the firm's publications. Teachers 
should send for the new catalogue. 


Some wonderful film pictures of wild animals are to be 
seen these davs, and a visit to these might well be supple- 
mented bv '' The adventures of a Lion l'amilv and other 
Studies of Wild Life in East Africa," bv A. A. Pienaar, 
translated from the Afrikaaus by B. and E. D. Lewis, and 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. 
Sir Percy Fitzpatrick tells us in an introduction to the book 
that the writer of these tales is a young Dutch South 
African still in the early twenties, and that here we have 
‘the real thing." If so, children will devour this book 
greedily! This firm's monthly list alwavs repays study. 


Mr. Humphrey Milford will publish the English text 

of '' The Insect Play (and so ad infinitum) ” by the Brothers 

Capek, which is to be produced at the Regent Theatre by 
Mr. Nigel Playfair. 


A new book on Mercury Ores with special reference to the 
British Empire, issued under the direction of a committee 
of the Imperial Institute, has just been published by 
Mr. John Murray ; it is by Mr. Edward Halse, A. R.S.M,, 
M.Inst.M.M., of the Institute. 


Sir F. C. Gould, known to most of us as “ F. C. G...” in 
his retirement at his country home at Porlock, has had time 
to enjoy nature and her beauties, and the result is a 
book of *'' Songs from the West Country,” with a beautifully 
designed title page and fillel with dainty sketches for 
initial letters, all the product of his versatile pen. The 
book is published bv the firm of Herbert Russell. 
(Illustrated, 3s. 6d.) 
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TEXT-BOOKS ON 


BOTANY & NATURE STUDY. | CONSTABLE 


LONDON : BOMBAY : SYDNEY 
GENERAL BOOKS 


Text-Book of Botany. By J. M. Lowso, M.A.. B.Sc. f } ENN " SON 
F.L.S. Sixth Edition. 9s. 6d. | 


The standard is that usually required for University Intermediate Fxaminations. As pects of his Life, Character and Poetry. 
The chief aims are simplicity and Cleamess of statement as regards both tacts and By HAROLD NICOLSON, Author of“ Paul Verlaine.” 
principles. : 12s. 6d. net. 


EDMUND GOSSE in the SuNpay Times :—“ Mr. Nicolson has written 
a full, lucid, and eloquent treatise, the principal shortcoming of which 


Botany for Matriculation. By Francis Cavers, D.Sc. is that it offers little or nothing for discussion. His illustrations are apt, 
late Lecturer in Biology at Goldsmiths’ College. 8s. 6d. his attitude completely modern, and yet courteous and gentle even in 
censure ; he lightens his argument with little lambent flashes of huinour. 

This book is specially adapted to the best modem methods of teaching the subject, His book would be perfectly delightful if it were not so good ; I run 


and covers the requirements of the London University Matriculation Syllabus in through the pages in vain, trying to find something in them to contradict.” 


Botany. LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


By A. G. GARDINER. -> vols. Illust. 45s. net. 


: D :—" All lish hi 
Practical Botany. By FRANCIS Cavers, D.Sc. Second - in EXPRESS : ll English history for nearly a hundred years is 


Edition. 6s. 6d. THE LIFE OF REASON. 


In acdition to the ordinary practical work this book also contains experiments By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
on the Physiology of Plants and their response to external stimuli, and on the A new edition of this well-known book with a new introduction. 5 vols. 
Chemistcy of Plant Substances. Per vol., 8s. net. 


I. — Introduction ; Reason in Common Sense. II—Reason in Societ y. 
III--KReason in Religion. 1V—Reason in Art. V—Reason in Science. 


r FRANCIS CAVERS. D.S 1 H. A. L. FISHER in the OBSERVER :—" . . . neither minutely technical 
Senior Botany. By Francis CAVERS, D.Sc. Second Editio nor defaced by pedantic jargon, nor esoteric in feeling, but on the contrary 


6s. 6d. conceived in a spirit of ‘large roundabout commonsense,’ as John Locke 
, ; im , would call it, and written with an eloquence, a clarity, and a wit such 
A school course of Botany in which great stress is laid on outdoor and indoor a i o : i S dd 
és > . as are not often displayed in connected philosophical treatises. . . 
observation and experiment. The standard is that of the Oxford and Cambridge pay P P 


School Certificate Examinations. THE RISE AND FALL OF FRENCH 
ROMANTIC DRAMA. 


` eu EE With special reference to the influence of Shakespeare, Scott, and Byron. 

Junior Botany. Bv FRawcis Cavers, D.Sc. 4s. By F. W. M. DRAPER, M.A., L.-es-L. 15e. net. 
Suitable for use in Junior forms: encourages observation and experiment on Times LITERARY Su PPLEMENT :—— His knowledge of his subject 
living plants. Every endeavour is made to stimulate the pupil's individual activities is evidently great, and his enthusiasm matches it.. A valuable 


contribution to our knowledge of the French Romantic drama, and 
particularly of the influence of Scott upon it."' 


A HISTORY OF ENGRAVING AND 


and to co-ordinate his knowledge of fundamental principles. 


Plant Biology. By Francis Cavers, D.Sc. 6s. ETCHING. 

This isa text-book of Elementary Botany arranged for modem methods of teaching, From the 15th Century to the year 1914. By ARTHUR M. HIND, 
specially suitable as a school course of Botany. Chief emphasis is laid upon a course Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of Oxford. With Frontis- 
of practical work which will provide a sound basis for theoretical knowledge. piece in Photogravure and 110 illustrations in the text. 456. net 


SUNDAY TiMES :—" Mr. A. M. Hind's history of engraving aud etching 
is already known as the standard work on this subject in the English 


à ! ant : m language. This third and revised edition includes one new and very 
Life Histories of Common, Plants. By FRANCIS CAVERS, uscful fcature in the Classified List of Engravers, the bibliography has been 


D.Sc. 4s. 6d. augmented and brought up to date, and considerable additions have been 
The greater portion of the work is devoted to detailed instructions for the study, made to the chapter on Modem Etching. 


by observation and experiment, of typical plants. . i THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 


By HOWARD ROBINSON, Ph.D., Professor of History, Carleton 
A First Course in Plant and Animal Biology. By W. S. College. Under the Editorship of JAMES T. SHOTWELL, Ph.D., 
FURNEAUX. 3s. 6d. Professor of History in Columbia University. 128. 6d. net. 
A course of Nature Study in touch with scientific methods, It contains a simple TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT ;— 


The general excellence of the book. The full and careful biblio- 
graphies added to each chapter increases its valuc for the student. 
Whether from the upper forms of schools or from the general reader it 
should find a ready welcome." 


The Aims and Methods of Nature Study. ek. Cyide for | THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF MODERN 


yet practical treatment of selected types of plants and animals. 


Teachers. By JOHN Rennie, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. With TIMES. 
an Introduction by Professor J. Arthur Thomson. 5s. uy ening e F. E. WHITTON, author of “ Moltke,” ctc. 12s. net. 
: MonNviNcG Post: - 
'*. a Colonel Whitton . . . possesses all the qualities required to carry 
: on Creasy's work. His histoncal perspective is admirable, his judgment 
School Lessons in . Plant and Animal Life. By JOHN sound, and his technical qualitications beyond cavil. Last, but not least, 
RENNIE, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 6s. 6d. his thought x m and n pollucid. d dui i 
f s ; ; e CoNrENTs.—Vicksbur t uly, r863)— koniggratz (3rd July, 1866 
_ The aim of the book is to help Teachers of Nature Study. ^ TUDIN i Roo p. Mars-la-Tour (16th UOS 1570)- Semina Golh MAY. oi Ine 
eighty lessons in Nature Study, with tull guidance as to how to learn and how to Marne (6th-1oth September, 1914). 


teach the subject. 


FICTION 
DESOLATE SPLENDOUR. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS POST By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 7s. 6d. net. (3rd Impression.) 
Mai ruck coker’ E M Firn :—-'* Mr. Michael Sadleir stands almost alone at the moment for 
FREE ON APPLICATION, excellence of workmanship and brilliant writing. .. . ' Desolate Splendour’ 


is à refreshing and wonderful thing to meet in these days. . . . This 
is the best novel we have read for the last twenty years." 


SWEET PEPPER. 


By GEOFFREY MOSS. 7s. 6d. net. (ird Impression.) 


, < : OBSERVER 7—'' [f ‘Sweet Pepper’ is a first attempt it is remarkable 
nt ersi p u otta tesc " indeed. A book to be read by every intelligent man and woman who 


can get hold of a copy." 


High Street, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 2. 10-12 ORANGE STREET W.C.2 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. — 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 
The Old Testament in the Twentieth Century : by John Lewis, 
B.Sc. Cloth, 6s. net; Paper, 3s. net. 


G. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 


Elements of Glass-Blowing : by H. P. Waran. 2s. 4d. net. 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL AND Cox. 
Poisonous Plants of AN Countries: by A. Bernhard-Smith. 
6s. net. 
JAMES Brown aND Son, Lro. 
Surveying and Mapping Simplified : for Guides, Scouts and 
others: by A. W. N. Mackenzie. 1s net. 
A Scout Troop and How to run it: by John Lewis. 
Birds for Scouts: by Major A. Clifton-Shelton. Is. 


BUTTERWORTH AND Co. 
Hughes's Misspelt Words in Daily Use : Being a First Spelling - 


Is. net. 
net. 


book for School and Home: by Joseph Hughes. Is. net. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Burma: bv Sir Herbert Tnirkell White, K.C.LE. 8s. 6d. 


Cowley’s Essays : edited by J. Rawson Lumby, D.D., revised by 
Arthur Tilley, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


JONATHAN CAPE, 
The Mancroft Essavs : by Arthur Michael Samuel. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Conquered : by Naomi Mitchison. 7s. 6d. net. 


JONATHAN CAPE AND THE MEDici SocikTY, LTD. 
Nicolas Poussin: by Esther Sutro, with an Introduction. by 
William Rothenstein. 65. net. 


CASSELL AND Co., LTD. 
Senior Book of Prose: by W. J. Glover. Is. net. 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
Europe : A Descriptive Regional Survey : by T. S. Muir, M.A., 
F.R.S.G.S. 2s. 6d. 
CHRISTOPHERS. 
The Companion Shakespeare : edited by Kenneth N. Bell, M.A : 
Henry IV, Part 1. Cloth boards, Is. 8d. ; Limp Cloth, 
Is. 4d. 
Commonsense Grammar : 
students; bv P. A. 
Cloth, 10d. ; 


for the use of schools and private 
Barnett, M.A. Paper, 7d. ; Limp 
Cloth Boards, 1s. 3d. 


CLARENDON PREss. 
Spanish Composition Through Reading : by John Rawson Elder, 
M.A., D.Litt. 3s. 6d. net. 
Prosodia Latina: An Introduction to Classical Latin Verse: 
by J. P. Postgate, Litt.D., F.B.A. 4s. 6d. net. 


COLLINS’ CLEAR-TYPE PREss. 
The New World English Course: by M. E. 
Introduction Book 1 and 2. Is. each. 
The New World Reason-Why Arithmetic : by P. F. Burns, B.Sc., 
F.R.A.S. Book V. Paper, Is. net; Cloth, Is. 2d. net. 
H. F. W. DEANE AND Sons, THE YEAR Book Press, LTD. 
The Public Schools Year Book : 1923. 10s. 6d. 


J. M. DENT anD Sons, LTD. 

The King's Treasure Series : 

Selected Essays. 

Junior Modern Prose. 

King John. Lighter Prose. 

Standard Prose. The Tempest. 

The Canterbury Pilgrims Hamlet. 

Silas Marner. The Song of Beowulf. 

Henry IV— Part 1. More Animal Stories. 

Is. 9d net cach. 


Charles, B.A, : 


Master Historians. 
The English Admirals. 


HvGH EVANS AND SONS. 
Bugeileg Owen Puw : gan Pedr Hir. 15. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., Erp. 
erring Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests: Examination 
Manual: Form A: by John P. Herring. 55. net. 
l:ssavs of To-day : An Anthology : selected by P. H. Pritchard. 
2s. 6d. 
LONDON TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The L.T.A. Holiday Register of Recommended Apartments, 
Boarding Houses and Hotels. 1923. Is. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 
A History of Europe: Part IV. Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century, 1789-1918: by A. J. Grant. 3s. 6d. 


A Class-Book of English Elements: for beginners and young 


students : by Hilda Finnemore. 2s. 6d. 
Short Essays by Modern Writers: a collection for the use of 
upper forms : by Samuel Clegg. Is. 6d. 


The Arts in Greece : Three Essays : by F. A. Wright. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 

High School Historv of England : by George M. Wrong. 6s. net. 

Outlines of Child Study : A Manual for Parents and Teachers : 
edited by Benjamin €. Gruenberg. 9s. net. 

Elementary Industrial Arts: by Leon Loval Winslow. 


65. net. 


6s. net. 
METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 

The Assistant Master : A Guide to the Profession of Secondary 
Teaching : bv G. D. Dunkerlev, B.Sc., and W. R. Kingham, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

How to Keep Well: bv 
2s. net. 


Cecil Webb-Johnson, M.B., Ch.B. 


NISBET AND Co., LTD. 


Britain in the Modern World : by €. J. B. Gaskoin, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
SiR Isaac PITMAN AND SoNs, Lrp, 
High School Commercial Education : by R. G. Walters. 55. net. 


Girls’ Work in Trade and Industry : 
2s. 6d. 
From Despotism to Democracy : A Histo ry of Modern Europe, 
1789-1923 : by H. L. Williamson, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
Man's Wants, Work and Wealth: A Beginner's Course in 
"^ Economics: by Susan Cunningham. — 3s. 


edited by Ethel E. Cox., B.A. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
Great Treasure : Scenes in Prose and Verse from the Bible: bv 
H. B. Elliott. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Sunshine Readers : Third Reader. 2s. 
The Bouverie Historical Stories: edited by A. L. 
Saxon and Norman Days. 2s. 6d. 
SIDGWICK AND JACKSON, LTD. 
Home Repairs: by Kenneth Grev, M.R.San.1. 2s. 6d. net. 
Plant and Flower Forms : Studies of Typical Forms of Plants and 
Plant Organs : by Esther J. G. Kirkwood, B.Sc. 7s 6d. net. 
THE SOCIETY OF ST. PETER AND Sr. PAUL. 
Lessons on The Lord's Service : bv E. B. Eastwood. 3s. Gd. nct. 
E. AND F. N. Spon, LTD. 
Tables and Units for. Engineering Students : by C A. Walker and 
W. S. Ibbetson, B.Sc. Is. net. 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 
Christianity and Psychology: by F. R. Barry, M.A. D.S.O. 
5s. net. 


Haydon. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 

Junior Regional Geographies : by W. H. Barker, B.Se., F.R.G.S., 
and Leonard Brooks, M.A, F.R.G.S. Book 2: The 
British Isles. 2s. 

T. FISHER Unwin, Ltn. 
The Welsh People: by John Rhys, M.A., and David Brynmor- 


Jones, LL.B. 10s. net. 
PERIODICALS, ETC. 
Educational Review: edited by Frank Pierrepont Graves. 


April, 1923. 35 cents. 

Cassell’s Children’s Book of Knowledge. 
Is. 3d. net each. 

The Outline of Literature and Art: edited by John Drinkwater 
and Sir William Orpen. Parts 5 and 6. Is. 2d. net each. 

The Pageant of Nature: edited by P. Chalmers Mitchell. 
Parts 2 and 3. Is. 3d. net each. 

Science Progress: a quarterly review of Scientific Thought, 
Work and Attairs: edited by Sir Ronald Ross, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. April, 1923. Gs. net. 

The Parents’ Review : edited by E. Witching. April, 1923. 9d. 

Discovery : a monthly popular journal of knowledge : edited by 
Edward Liveing, R.A. April, 1923. Is. net. 

The John Hopkins University Circular: University Register, 
1922-1923. 

The Journal of Geography : a magazine for teachers 
George J. Miller. March, 1923. 25 cents. 
History : The quarterly Journal of The Historical Association : 

edited by Miss E. Jettries Davis, M.A. April, 1923. 2s. net. 

Modern Languages : a review of foreign letters, science, and the 
arts: edited by E. A. Craddock. April, 1923. Is. 6d. net. 


Parts 14, 15 and 16. 


: edited by 
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THE EDUCATION GUILD | 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 


(Late THE TEACHERS’ GUILD). 
Established 1884. 


President (1923): 


Tur Ricur Hon. Lorn GonELL, C.B.E., 
M.C. 


OgjEcTS.—To promote Co-operation and 
facilitate Interchange of Opinion 
among all persons interested in the 
Study and Practice of Education. 


The Guild offers to all members the use 
of a Social Club where Educational Papers 
may be seen and Meals obtained. Bed- 
room accommodation is also available for 
limited periods. Lectures and Conferences 
are held regularly throughout the year. 


Subscription to the Guild ros. per 
annum (minimum) or a Life Member- 
ship Fee of £10. Entrance Fee, Ios. 


For Forms and further particulars 
apply to 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
9 and ro, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

Holders of A.C.P. or L.C.P. Diplomas 
who are not yet Members of the College 
may obtain particulars concerning mem- 
bership from the Secretary. The mem- 
bership subscription payable by holders 
of such Diplomas is lower than for other 
Members. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS. 


Candidates who have partlv, but not 
completely, qualified for the A.C.P. 
Diploma or the L.C.P. Diploma under the 
old Regulations may complete their 
qualification under special conditions in 
January, 1924. A statement of the 
special conditions may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 

The attention of Licentiates of the 
College is drawn to the revised Regula- 
tions for admission to the F.C.P. Diploma. 


POWERS 


OF THE 


BOARD 
or 


EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


OPEN TO BOTH SENES 
WITHOUT RESIDENCE. 


Pree Guides 


Matriculation and to the Intermediate 

Arts, Bachelor of Arts, Intermediate 

Science, or Dachelor of Science (including 

Economics & Engineering) Examinations. 

Any one of these guides may be had 

post free by Private Students from the 
Secretary, 


GAniversitp 


Correspondence College 
No. 15, Burlington House, Cambridge. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Written Examinations held in March and November 
at all Centres. In practical Subjects in March—<April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November—December also. 
Entries for the November—December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 17th, 1923. 

"SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz, March — April, June — July, and October — 
November. Entries for the October-November 
Examinations close Wednesday, October 10th, 1923. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at 
certain fixed centres in March. —April, June— July, 
and October—November each year. See Llocutiou 
Syllabus. 

Examination in Pianoforte Accompaniment is now 
offered. 

Examination Music and Scales for Pianoforte and 
for Violin, and past Written Papers, are published 
officially by the Board, and can be obtained from the 
Central Office or through any Music Seller. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for 2 or 3 ycirs. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, entry forts, 
aud any further information will be sent post free on 
application to— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 

14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE 


INCORPORATED 
SOCIETY 


OF 


MUSICIANS. 


President: 
A. H. Many, M.A. D.Mus., F.R.A.M. 


THE AIM OF THE LS.M. 
is to aid musical progress by bringing together all 
professional musicians who desire to see the status 
of their work improved, and wish to establish safe- 
guards against the practice and teaching of inusic 
by unqualified persons. 

Legal and professional advice are available for 
members. 

The importance of the Socicty’s objects may be 
measured by the difficulty which confronts those 
members of the public who desire a musical training 
for themselves or their children, but are otten misled 
by spurious diplomas with high-sounding titles. The 
Society seeks to establish a recognised standard and 
to ensure that competent teachers shall not suffer 
disparagement. 

All qualified musicians are invited to apply for 
membership to—The Secretary, 19, Berners Street, 
London, W. 1. 
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NORMAL 


Normal! Corr. College. 
(Founpgp 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. County Scholarships. 
Coliege of tors. Matriculation. _ 
Professional m. Degree Examination. 
Froebel. Hygiene. 


gu 

Preliminary Science and Art. 
Certificate. Other Qualifying 
Oxford & Camb. Locals. xams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 80 pages. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of this paper on 
FREE. receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


Lorpsuip Lane, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
29, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading Educational 
ations :— 


HEAD MASTERS’ OONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION ef HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


REGISTRAR : Mr. E. A. Virco. 


The ect of thie A is to render assistance 
ata um cost to seeking appoint- 
ments. are therefore 


Te e 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.: on Saturdays from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


OaAkLEY Houser, 
14, 16, and 18, BLOOMSBURY STREET, Lonpon, W.C.1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Education Guild, College of 

: Mis ' Association 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


THIS AME lind T lisa a ed 

purpose of ena eachers to wor 
without cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover tbe 
working expenses. 


No Registration Fees are ch 
the above Associations, and th 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews : 


11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to | p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When poe: special appointments should be 
arranged. 


ed to members of 
Commissions are 


RzoisTRAR: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


SCHOOLS. 


ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL, LEATHER- 


HEAD. — In addition to sons of living clergy 
elected on the Free Foundation, Supplementarv 
Foundationers (sons of living clergy only) are received 
at the annual fee of 45 guineas. The School is also 
open to sons of Cl or Laymen paying full fees, 
viz., Clergy 95 guineas, Laymen 105 guineas per annum, 
Day-Boys 33 guineas per annum. Modern School 
buildings for 240 boys. Boys prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Army and Civil Service Examinations, etc. 
Leaving Scholarships. One or two Albany Scholar. 
ships awarded each year. Also three Entrance 
Scholarships, value £45, £35, and /25 per annum. 


Scholarship examination for 1923 on the first Wednes- 
day in July; entries close the last day of June. For 
Prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, the Rev. 
E. A. DowNzs. 


WOODARD SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL OF S. MARY AND S. ANNE, 
ABBOTS BROMLEY, RUGELEY, STAFFS.— 
Public Church of England School for gentlemen's 
daughters. Separate boarding houses. Beautiful 
country; pure, bracing air. Extensive playing fields. 
Preparation for Universities. Oxford and Cambridge 
jos Board examinations. Associated Board and 

oyal Drawing Society examinations. Fees from £135 
a year. Head Mistress: Miss ManciA Rice, M.A. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


An Examination will be held June 5—6 to elect to 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 
£60 to £45 a year. Full particulars on application 
to the Hran MASTER. 


THE CHÁLET, PEASENHALL, SUFFOLK. 


Care, tuition of backward, delicate Boys. Specially 
reduced fees. Individual attention. Home comforts. 
Staff of Four. All examinations, drawing, painting, 
singing, drill and usual subjects inclusive.—Apply 
HEAD MASTER. 


ST. MARY'S ABBEY, BEDFORD. 


Highly recommended College for Daughters of 
Gentlemen. Age limit, 16—25. Specially reduced 
Terms for Summer Course. May— September : Litera- 
ture, Domestic Science, Sport, Dancing, Educational 
Tours, etc.—Apply PRINCIPAL 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT ! 


Foyles have it, or will soon obtain it. 
1,000,000 vols. on every conceivable subjectin stock 
SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 
Books on approval. Catalogues free; mention 
requirements or interests. Books purchased. 


FOYLES, 121, CHARING CROSS RD., 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES 
BOOKLETS No. 2. 


Musical Appreciation 


e 
in Schools. 

A Head Teacher's Views, 
Being a paper read to the Arnold Club, 
Birmingham, 

By Epwin A. ADAMS, 

Head Master, Ladypool Road School, 
Birmingham. 


Price 6d. net. Postage 1d. 


SILAS BIRCH, LIMITED, 
23, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
Lonvon, W.C.r. 


| 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.C., F.C.8., 


Universtry Tutor, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 

Head of the Chemical artment, City of London 

College, Member of the Council of the College of 
Preceptors 


prepares Students for 
MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 


31 years’ unbroken record of over 3,000 successes 
Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE 
Write fully to the PRINCIPAL, or call personally, at 


MEMORIAL TABLETS. 


Brass, Bronze, Copper, Stone and Wood. 
SEND FOR Book 29. 


Challenge Shields of exclusive design in Copper, 
Brass and Silver. 


Design and craftsmanship of the highest order. 


F. OSBORNE & Co., Ltd.,27, Eastcastie Street, 
London, W.1. 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 

The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 

and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 


strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, id ies Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, ; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 

Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


SECOND-HAND. 
State wants— 
GALLOWAY & PORTER 
University Booksellers, Cambridge. 
Ms a A 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


PRINCIPAL : 
George Senter, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


EVENING COURSES specially 
adapted for teachers and others en- 
gaged during the day, who desire to 
study for the degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science, 
and for the Geography Diploma. 
Facilities are also provided for 
Post-Graduate and Research Work. 


Calendar 1/-, By Post 1/5. Prospectus Free. 


For full particulars apply to the Secretaiy: 
B rkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


Index to the Educational Times, 
1922. 


Readers who desire a copy of tbs Index to the 
EDUCATIONAL Timms for 1922 should apply to the 
Publishers as soon as possible. 
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The Paradox of Power. 

The Local Education Authorities are becoming restive 
under the supervision of the Central Authority. Mr. 
Spurley Hey, of Manchester, and Mr. Leslie, the secretary 
of the Association of Education Committees, have 
recently expressed strong views concerning the Board's 
exercise of detailed control over local projects. There 
is reason to believe that the Board are the unwilling 
agents of the Treasury, compelled to supervise every 
item of local expenditure and to pare down the cost of 
education to the limits expressly ordered in the Educa- 
tion Act. Herein lies a paradox, for in the framing of 
the Act of 1918 an unprecedented amount of power was 
left in the hands of the Board. To begin with all local 
schemes were to have the Board's approval before being 
sanctioned for Treasury grants, and many points of 
possible dispute were to be determined by the Board. 
These reservations of control were probably due to the 
Board's experience of previous difficulties in dealing 
with backward authorities, and it was intended, no 
doubt, that the new powers should be used to stimulate 
the negligent. Under the pressure of the Treasury, 
however, they are being used to discourage progressive 
authorities and to produce a widespread feeling of 
irritation among members of Education Committees 
and Governors of Schools. 


Quickfire Regulations. 


On one important point the Board deprived them- 
selves in 1918 of a possible appeal to Parliament. Before 
that date it was required that all rules and regulations 
made by the Board should lie upon the table of both 
Houses of Parliament for at least one month before 
becoming operative. This afforded an opportunity of 
raising a discussion or asking questions upon any 
proposed regulations. By the Act of 1918 this safeguard 
was removed. and all that is necessary to give the force 
of law to any regulation of the Board is a notice in the 
London Gazette inserted at least forty days before the 
regulation begins to take effect. In cases of urgency 
rules may be issued without any kind of notice, and the 
Board have exercised this power quite recently, being 
themselves the judges of what is urgent. This bold 
extension of le droit administratif was slipped through 
in an obscure clause of the Act of 1918, the Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Board assuring the Hcuse of Commons 
that the power which it conferred would never be used 
in any unfair or niggardly way. Mr. Herbert Lewis was 
probably better as a bard than as a prophet, and it is 
greatly to be regretted that the Board ever undertook 
the responsibility of legislation. 


COMMENTS. 


. The Grant Factor. 


It is of course inevitable and proper that the Treasury 
should exercise control over the expenditure of Govern- 
ment grants, and, perhaps, it was forgotten that the 
substitution of a percentage grant for a capitation grant 
would involve control over local expenditure. It is 
clear that if the Treasury arc to pay one half the approved 
outlay of a local Education Authority they will scrutinise 
very closely the conditions of approval and the items of 
expenditure. The capitation basis meant that progres- 
sive authorities received no more than did those which 
satisfied the Board's minimum requirements. The 
percentage basis appears to mean that no authority will 
be allowed to be progressive save at the expense of the 
ratepayers. None but the most sanguine will expect 
that ratepayers will consent to go far beyond the 
expenditure approved for Government grant. Hence 
it would seem that the percentage basis as administered 
by the Treasury is no better for a progressive authority 
than was the old capitation method. In one respect it 


appears to be far worse, since it entails a constant and 
harassing supervision by the central authority, such as 
is wholly out of harmony with the traditions of English 
local government. 


A New Plan Needed. 


Since both methods hitherto tried in the administra- 
tion of State-aid for education have been found un- 


satisfactory, it becomes necessary to examine the 


problem from a fresh angle, and it may be wortb while 
to consider the possibility of giving education grants, 
not to authorities, but to parents. These could take 
the form of education credits at approved schools, 
including private schools as well as those provided from 
public funds. Already the parent receives a credit in 
the assessment of income tax, and this might be extended 
to an amount which could be decided according to what 
Parliament was prepared to grant as a minimum con- 
tribution towards the cost of training every young 
citizen. This amount should increase at the higher 
stages so as to encourage parents to keep their children 
under instruction. Local Education Authorities should 
be charged with the duty cf providing school buildings 
and equipment where needed to supplement private 
effort, and they should also enforce the attendance laws. 
Under this plan individual parents would supplement 
their State credit to provide better facilities for their 
own children, but no child would be uneducated, nor 
would any class of parents be prevented from estab- 
lishing a school to meet their own religious or social 
needs. 


A Vice-Chancellor's Troubles. 

The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, Dr. Lewis 
Farnell, is Rector of Exeter College. He seems to have 
been under the impression that his duties as Vice- 
Chancellor demanded that he should exercise rectorial 
functions over the university at large. The past tense 
is appropriate, since his term of office expires in Sep- 
tember, and his college will thenceforward be able to 
claim his undivided attention. He has been impartial 
in his censorship, banning the Labour Party and the 
Bullingdon Club, jazz-dances, and repertory plays, 
without fear or favour. In all this he has been animated 
by a desire to preserve his youthful charges from 
temptations to indolence and frivolity. At least so 
much may be gathered from one of his champions in the 
press, a gentleman who bears the appropriate name of 
Grundy. Dr. Farnell has the most excellent intentions, 
but he has not grasped the fact that Oxford cannot be 
treated as a Borstal institution. Indolence and frivolity 
are not to be cured merely by prohibiting their open 
manifestations. They have never been absent from 
Oxford and Cambridge, nor are they wholly unknown 
even in the most strenuous of our modern Universitics. 
They can be countered in some measure by the offer of 
attractive fare in the class-room and laboratory. 


The Croydon *: Strike." 

As a preliminary to breaking the Burnham agreement 
on salaries the Croydon Education Committee dismissed 
the elementary school teachers, who accepted the 
notice and remained away from school for some weeks. 
This was described in the press as a “ strike of teachers,” 
and a torrent of vituperation was poured out from the 
pens of Lord Rothermere's vassals, who described the 
teachers as “greedy,” “insolent,” and “ truculent,” 
without troubling to ascertain the facts of the case. 
These were that originally the Burnham agreement gave 
the Croydon teachers a scale of salaries equal to that in 
London. Although this was a national and mutual 
bargain the Croydon Authority refused to honour it. 
After negotiation the teachers showed their “ truculence” 
by agreeing to accept a lower scale. Then came the 
voluntary five per cent. reduction asked for by the 
Local Authorities of the country and accepted by the 
teachers of the country, with the stipulation that the 
reduction should not be made in any district where the 
Authority had refused to honour the original agreement. 
Clearly under this new national agreement Crovdon had 
no right to demand the five per cent. reduction, but the 
Authority did so, and after a protest the teachers have 
been driven to accept this unjust treatment ; the public 
having been wholly misled and alienated in sympathy 
by a section of the popular press. 
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A Fighting Policy. 

The failure of the protest at Croydon may lead to a 
reconsideration of the so-called fighting policy. The 
withdrawal of labour, either by strike or lock-out, is a 
common feature of industrial disputes, but it may be 
doubted whether the method is appropriate to teachers. 
They are supplying a need it is true, but it is not one 
which is felt to be of immediate and vital importance by 
their fellow citizens. Were it so regarded it is clear 
that teachers would be highly esteemed and properly 
paid. Otherwise the true remedy seems to be that they 
should strive to create in the public a better opinion of 
education, and in their own ranks a greater measure of 
professional feeling. Individual teachers are often held 
in high regard by their pupils, but teachers as a body 
stand for little or nothing in the public mind. Unlike 
doctors, lawyers, chartered accountants, or engineers, 
they are not recognised as having any definite pro- 
fessional standard of attainment or efficiency. The task 
of the Teachers Council is to set up and make known 
such standards, and yet there are some teachers who 
refrain from becoming registered, and others who 
declare that no standards are necessary. 


THE ALMANACK. 


Betty buts down her eggs, and with wondering 
eyes 
Turns the almanack over with pictures so full, 
The saints and the seasons, the signs in the skies, 
The Kids and the Fishes, the Ram and the 
Bull. 


She remembers, poor lassie, the gate by the fair, 

Where the cows and the asses stood tied to the 
bars, 

And she thinks that above her high up in the atr 

The Ram and his Kids are tied fast to the 
stars. 


“ There's a market in heaven ''—she smiles as 
... She reads, 
“ And just as our grocer weighs sugar and tea, 
' So God takes the scales and puts in our bad 
deeds, 
“ To see what the weight on our conscience 
should be." 
FRANCIS JAMMES:— 
Claiviéres dans le ciel. 
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QUO VADIS? 
By C. W. BatLey, Head Master, Holt School, Liverpool. 


What are the tendencies of modern educational 
administration, and in what direction may we look for 
educational’ reform and advancement ? Practical sug- 
gestions for reforms come most usefully from within, 
and as the result of enthusiasm and experience. Men 
wish to be able to do their work better: they seek relief 
from hampering conditions and depressing influences. 
The teachers of the country have the right to be heard 
when they ask for increased opportunities of usefulness 
and for relief from irksome interference. For it must 
be remembered that in electing to teach they have 
placed many worldly advantages out of their own reach. 
'They may have the gratification of the Samurai and the 
thrill of the generous hearted, but despite Burnham 
Scales their place is not with those whom the world 
counts prosperous. Thoy will always be in the number 
of Pharaoh's lean kine. Their greatest reward is still 
the success of their pupils, and it is mainly on this account 
that their views of educational reform are valuable. 
If their work can be made more beneficial and useful 
they should not undergo the humiliation of seeing it 
thwarted by the selfish, the stupid, or the tyrannical. 
In what respects, then, can the man in the street take 
part in educational reform and help the teacher to give 
more effective and enthusiastic service to the State ? 


In the first instance it will be found that the claim 
from the schools for professional freedom is the most 
uscful reform now demanded. The bureaucrats must 
not be allowed to kill the enthusiasm of the real 
‘ Ministers of Education "—those who serve the interests 
of the children by their work in the school rooms. 
Teaching may be irritating enough without the further 
trials of official fussiness. Many teachers are more 
worried by petty regulations than by all the other cares 
of their calling. You cannot attend a teachers’ con- 
ference without hearing bitter references to “ red tape," 
“ Whitehall," ' inspections," “codes,” “ regulations," 
and other uninspiring topics. There is a double danger 
in all this. First, it takes the teachers' leisure and uses 
it for organised grumbling instead of equipment and 
Tecreation ; and next, it produces a sub-conscious 
attitude of worry and discontent that must show itself 
in the teacher's daily work. There is far, too much 
" checking " in the educational tramway system ; too 
many people whose business it is to see that other 
people are keen on work ; too many clerks and education 
officials; too many Local and Government Inspectors 
—a whole parasitic system becoming larger and inore 
costly every day. Surely in these times, when every 
penny of public expenditure must be scrutinised, 
something could be saved by a system which should 
show more confidence in the people who have elected 
education as their life's work. They might be allowed 
to do it without innumerable orders and circular letters, 
and every conceivable kind of indignity of check and 
audit of what is the least important part of their work. 
Attention to official circulars, the number of which is 
now in five figures, the making up of returns and reports, 
the compilation of statistics—‘ the most poisonous 
branch of literature there is " —all these things are parts 
now of what is called a scholastic job, whereas, if the 


whole of the books, minutes, reports, and statistics were 
burned, and all regulations destroyed by some benign 
magic, no one would be a penny the worse since the 
children could go on learning their lessons and the 
teachers nurturing their children just as before. Mr. 
K. Cary Gilson, of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
put the situation very whimsically when he said,“ I had 
a dream the other day. I was in the library of my 
school, and there lay on the table two newspapers of 
that morning’s issue. One was the Times, and my eye 
fell on the obituary column. I read these words : ' On 
the 21st, at Whitehall, suddenly, the Board of 
Education.’ I picked up the other, a local paper, and I 
saw in the corresponding column, ' On Tuesday last, on 
the eve of its twentieth birthday, the Local Education 
Authority.' Continuing my dream, I took the papers 
to the office in a large building where my work is mostly 
done, where the Governors' Secretary sits surrounded 
by his staff. I showed him the London paper first with 
its sad announcement. His face lit up, and he said, but 
not so that the clerks could hear: ‘I shall be able to 
dispense with a third of my staff.’ I showed him the 
local paper, and with a still brighter look in his eye, he 
said : ' and another third will now be unnecessary ' 

I fancy the administrative business of my school costs 
about £3,000 a year, and I don't think it is far wrong to 
say that £2,000 of that is spent in complying with the 
requirements of the Board of Education and the Local 
Education Authorities. Of course, I represent a group 
of schools. Years ago £2,000 a year would have been 
thought a not insignificant endowment for the whole 
school. 

“ I went back to my library and I saw the masters’ 
time-tables, and on the top of them was my own, and I 
said to myself ' I can put in four or five more hours 
teaching per week.' I turn to my teaching hours with 
a sense of infinite relief from the drudgery in which a 
large part of my time is spent. 


“I am not aware that the demise—the sudden 
demise—of the Board of Education and the Local 
Education Authority in one week would produce in- 
convenience.” 


Mr. Cary Gilson’s dream reminds me that in reality 
there is no Board of Education. There is a Government 
Department dealing with Education. It is conceivable 
that a national committee of educational experts would 
be useful. Its creation would certainly be a notable 
experiment. Its officials would need more tact than 
most people, and the length of its sittings would have 
to be determined by Statute. If it were given real 
power it is likely the wrong people would become mem- 
bers, and if it had no power the right sort of people 
would scarcely be troubled to join it. A really repre- 
sentative and effective Consultative Committee whose 
decisions had weight could probably be of more real use. 
Economy might be made a fostering mother in education 
if it led to such a challenging of the amounts spent in 
education that the expenditure was on the things which 
really count. Just as economy in fuel and food should 
turn people to study calories and vitamines. This 
protest must not be taken as an indirect appeal to the 
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public to pay higher salaries for teaching. It is not. It 
is an appeal to them not to waste huge sums in irksome 
and unnecessary official administration. It is found 
that London itself spends more in its general administra- 
tion of education in all branches than in the cost of 
the education given in all its Secondary Schools. 


With more freedom to the teachers on the professional | 


side of their work what might one expect the programme 
of social reform to be? What are the lines of progress 
which constructive criticism would support ? 

The first school reform the writer would urge is that 
all pupils in the Elementary Schools should receive 
copies of the books which they use in their studies. 
Each child should possess his own set of books. He 
should take them home with him and be encouraged 
to use them as his educational tools. There are 
hundreds of thousands of homes in the country to-day 
where there are no books—no record of the spiritual 
wealth of the past, no "precious life-blood of a master 
spirit," none of those silent teachers who “show to 
subjects what they show to kings." Inferior “ readers ” 
and out-of-date text books are distributed from class- 
room cupboards, and although individual teachers by 
their own efforts have established school lending libraries 
in many schools, the general principle that a set of good 
books is an essential feature in a child's educational 
equipment has not been officially recognised. There 
are even secondary schools where the pupils are en- 
couraged to hire or borrow the books they need for their 
ordinary studies and to get rid of them at the end of the 
year. But this lending plan is fortunately not common, 
and in most secondary schools the books are the 
property of the pupils, and the pupils are encouraged to 
collect and keep books. The reform suggested is one 
which would give the pupils in both grades of schools 
the same literary opportunities. Providing books for 
the children would in reality be placing our great writers 
on the staffs of the schools. It would change our 
national outlook and ideals in the course of a few years. 
Many of the books might be lost, and some might even 
be pawned, but the advantages of such a svstem, 
already successful in the United States, are so great that 
the few cases of failure might be disregarded. Then it 
is necessary that there should be established such a 
review of all the pupils in the elementary schools as 
would ensure that every child of really good ability 
should receive the advanced education of which he is 
capable. Such a scheme as that of the Lancashire 
Education Committee is well worthy of general adoption. 
By it all the pupils in the Committce’s elementarv schools 
between the ages of ten and twelve who havé reached 
the fourth standard, or its equivalent, are examined by 
their own head teachers, who may set what tests of 
general efficiency and intelligence they please, so long 
as simple arithmetic and English composition are 
included. The head teachers make out lists of the 
examination results and send in the names or those 
candidates whom they consider on the results of their 
review to show sufficient promise to warrant their 
admission to secondary schools. Such selected candi- 
dates are then invited to compete for the free places and 
general scholarships. The important things in this 
scheme are that the ordinary school work .of the 
elementary schools is not interfered with nor its scheme 
of work robbed of any of its distinctive features ang 
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advantages. The teachers of the schools set their own 
tests. In the second place the net for capacity catching 
is spread out as wide as possible. It should not be 
possible for any “lad o’ pairts ” to be overlooked in 
Lancashire. 

Following on this it would seem that the most pressing 
reform in the secondary schools is for really adequate 
maintenance allowances to be made to pupils of excep- 
tional ability, so that these may be permitted to remain 
in the higher forms of the secondary schools from the 
age of sixteen to that of eighteen, and compete for 
University and other open scholarships. In most of 
our secondary schools to-day it is the sad experience of 
headmasters that every year some of their most brilliant 
students are compelled by poverty to abandon higher 
education just at the time when they are making most 
effective progress. In the sixth forms of a modern 
secondary school it is only work of distinctly University 
promise that attracts attention. When a sixth form 
boy of real promise leaves because he cannot afford to 
remain at school the nation is really losing a potential 
first-class honours man of the University. His work 
has been so consistent, the ground he has covered has 
been so difficult, his effort so conscientious, he has 
shown so much intelligence, industry, and individuality, 
that he is an assured winner in the scholastic race when 
he is “ scratched." This is always felt in school to be a 
tragedy. Surely if it is worth while spending so much 
ofthenation's money on him to bring him to this position, 
and when so far as can be humanly predicted he has 
the greatest promise of helping the nation by adding to 
its knowledge and efficiency, when he has in fact proved 
himself a potential national asset, he should not be 
allowed to withdraw. We may indeed be driven by 
economy to limit the number cf people to whom the 
advantagcs of a higher education can be given ; but it 
should not be regarded as reasonable that the very best 
of these should not go to the Universities and make 
fruitful and valuable the school studies which have 
already cost so much. 

This is why teachers feel that the abolition of the 
State Scholarships, which had so short a life (two years 
only) was so colossal a blunder. By that scheme roo 
young men and 100 young women of really good ability 
were sent each year to the Universities who could not 
otherwise have afforded to go. No stroke of the fell 
axe was rgore cruel than that which cut off University 
opportunities publicly offered ard promised from those 
who had themselves done most to deserve them. A 
capital levy may be a dangerous experiment, but a 
capital stroke at the aspirations and hopes of the ablest 
and most deserving of the poor is worse. The with- 
drawal of these scholarships was surely the most un- 
worthy act of economy that the Government which 
devised it ever committed. 

A further reform in secondary education is more 
domestic, but still of great importance. It is in con- 
nection with what are called advanced courses recog- 
nised by the Board of Education in secondary : chools. 
The history of these courses is the history of an attempt 
by a bureau to impose a set scheme on the schools 
without the advice or co-operation of those most in- 
timately connected with the school work. The bureau 
had the idea that a few schools only would be able to do 
effective advanced work, and proposed originally that 
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a few schools should be officially recognised as '' course ” 
schools, and that the others should act as feeders to 
these and remain permanently inferior to them. The 
esprit de corps of the secondary schools killed this plan, 
but the courses, although thrown open to all schools and 
recognised now in a great many schools, still remain 
fixed and inelastic. Any course of study leading to the 
Honours School of the Universities should be recognised 
-~ bythe Board of Education, end at a time when difficulties 
of staffing are increasing the Board should give the 
schools the freedom they demand, and which ought 
never to have been taken from them even indirectly. 
[t is too late for a central bureau to undertake to pre- 
scribe the details of the advanced work of every 
secondary school in the country. It is undesirable if it 
were possible, and would only be possible were the 
schools so weak that it would be undesirable. Even at 
the risk of offending people in the bureau the schools 
must pre^s for advanced course regulations to go, or to 
be so modified that they become merely useful sugges- 
tions. 

This plea for freedom from bureaucratic control, and 
for the spending of more money on the really deserving, 
may appear to be unheroic as a battlecry of reform, but 
it has the advantage of its moderation. 

It will be possible for doctrinaires to take more 
ambitious schemes of reform, such as .universal free 
secondary education, etc., but the writer believes in 
asking for what is most important first, viz., to make 
more effective the institutions we now have, to conserve 
our resources, to make more resourceful our teachers 
and pupils themselves. 

For it is quite possible to lay so much strain on reforms 
which involve finance as to forget that the most 
important things in education are not the material 
things at all. Much experiment is being now carried 
out, and much loving thoughtfulness is being expended 
in the schools on education itself. A new era is opening 
out before us, and the schools are happier, brighter, 
kindlier places. Education is more humane and more 
spiritual. Wisdom is being every day more and more 
justified of all her children. 


Sir Philip Magnus and an Educational Enquiry. 


In a letter to The Times of May 23rd Sir Philip Magnus 
points out that there is a growing feeling of something 
wanting in the state of education in England. “ Ex- 
perience," he says, “ has shown that in education, as 
in other forms of activity, the substitution of State 
control, excessively imposed, for voluntary effort has 
proved unduly costly and disappointing." He points 
out that some parts of the Act of 1918 are not in opera- 
tion and that committees are now engaged in consider- 
ing the questions of pensions for teachers and the supply 
and training of teachers. He urges that these enquiries 
cover only a part of the ground which should be explored, 
and he suggests that a wider survey should be undertaken, 
preferably by a Royal Commission, or at least by an 
independent Committee of Inquiry, charged with the 
duty of investigating the means of securing a satisfactory 
adjustment of the relations between the Board, the 
Local Authorities, and the teachers. 
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I.—THE BOX OF BRICKS. 
J. RAYMOND TOBIN. 


“Oh, Daddy, you just must!” When the youngster 
says that, you simply do as youare bidden. Soout came 
the box of bricks and soon we were rivalling each other 
in the spaciousness and magnificence of our creations, 
Many of our efforts aroused all the wild enthusiasm of 
youth. Some evoked a wish that they could remain 
until " Mummy" returned; but inevitably and 
repeatedly came the “ clitter-clit-clat " that told of the 
complete and purposeful demolition of the castles we had 
built. | 

Clitter-clit-clat! As the youngster started afresh, I fell 
to thought. 

Now I had not known—or is it that I am old enough 
to have forgotten—that brick-building is not an idle 
pastime devised to keep chubby fingers busy and 
prattling tongues quiet, but a valuable preparation for 
life's rough road. 

These pieces of dead trees hold a living lesson. Time 
and effort are expended in the erection of castles fore- 
doomed to be swept to the ground, that the work of 
re-building may begin afresh. 

The average “ grown-up ” quite evidently does not 
appreciate the psychological value of our childish 
pastimes. The brick castles of our childhood, toppling 
over as we build or being demolished on completion— 
this rebuilding of bigger and better things in the very 
heart of the ruins of former efforts must result in an 
increased equanimity and beget determination and 
perseverance in the years of toil and moil which are 
before us. They must lend the balm of consolation 
when we suffer the chastening bludgeonings of adversity. 

These toy buildings took on a greatness born of 
Imagination. The table or floor became a lawn of 
velvety smoothness, the bare wooden domes exceeded 
the sun in golden splendour, and the spaces were peopled 
with figures arrayed in robes of infinite variety and 
dazzling beauty. Nor was this glamour lost when the 
bricks were put away in their box for the night. 

Oh, if in manhood days, when schemes and plans replace 
wooden bricks, we would retain this outlook! Then, 
having experienced the joys of creating, the fond antici- 
pation of the sweets of reward, to find only that our hopes 
are rudely shattered, we would perceive that the good 
still persists. 

The bigger and better things eventually achieved are 
the outcome of the knowledge and labour that went to 
the making of former unsuccessful efforts. Our castle 
shattered, we rebuild with the same bricks ; but with a 
keener sense of values. 

Someone has said that “ the sports of children satisfy 
the child." The activities which centre around a box of 
bricks achieve far more. They give birth to a spirit of 
contentment and to renewed endeavour in the face of 
destruction and disillusionment. Leading to a realisa- 
tion of the mutability of all mundane efforts, they help 
to rectify and standardise our measure of things both 
great and small. 


“ Daddy, just look at this. It’s heaps better than 
yours 1" 
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POWERS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The following Memorandum, prepared by Mr. F. J. Leslie, Honorary Secretary: to the Association of Education Committees, has 
been circulated on behalf of the Assoctation : 


The progressive steps by which the Board of Education have 
been placed beyond all the controlling influences to which it is 
naturally assumed a Government department will be subject 
have been so gradual as to have passed almost unnoticed. It is 
only when the irresponsible and arbitrary powers thus acquired 
come to be used that the local education authorities have dis- 
covered their extent, and at the same time the firm legal basis 
on which they are established. Practically independent of 
Parliament, outside the jurisdiction of the Courts of Law, the 
Board to-day enjoy a measure of autocracy, within their own 
sphere of operations, greater than that possessed by the Crown 
itself. 


First, let it be agreed that it is possible to criticise, and to 
attack, the powers of the Board without attacking the Board 
themselves. We may even assume them to be as much surprised 
as anyone else at the extent of the powers they have acquired, 
and to be genuinely desirous of using them to the best of their 
ability, in shepherding local education authorities in the way 
the Board think they should go. That has no bearing upon the 
question of whether it is desirable that such irresponsible autho- 
rity should be in the hands of any Department of State. The 
fact, too, that the Board’s policy of this year often entirely 
contradicts that of last year, and that one set of Regulations 
frequently orders you to leave undone all that a previous set 
ordered you to do, is for this purpose immaterial. 


Even now the extraordinary extent of the Board's power 
would probably not have obtruded itself so prominently on 
public notice if it had been exercised by the Board themselves 
in the assumed interests of educational progress. 


But in the last two or three years that has not been so. The 
Board have confessed themselves unable any longer to decide 
on their own initiative any question directly or indirectly in- 
volving financial considerations, as nearly every question on 
national education must do. The decision must be that of the 
Treasury. Thus an education authority, able to convince the 
Board of the justice of its case, finds that advantages it nothing. 
The Treasury, whom they cannot see, and to whom they cannot 
present their case, decides it unheard, and insists upon the 
arbitrary powers of the Board being used to carry out its decision. 
Thus the Board have actually become, as stated by Sir John 
Simon in the House of Commons, “a mere outpost of the 
"Treasury," obliged to use their unlimited powers in attack 
upon the rights and privileges of local education authorities as 
the Treasury, without the slightest care or responsibility for the 
interests of education, may direct. 


Therefore it is that the education authorities, brought face to 
face with this exercise of the Board's powers at the bidding of 
the Treasury, have realised the arbitrary nature of those powers 
and have been put on inquiry as to how they have bcen acquired, 


The following facts provide the answer :— 


I. The Education Act, 1870, authorised the Education 
Department (predecessor of the Board) to make Rules and 
Regulations, but required them to receive Parliamentary 
sanction. To secure this it was provided by Section 97 that they 
should have no force until the drafts had lain upon the table of 
both Houses of Parliament for not less than one month. Erskine 
May, in his Parliamentary. Practice, points out that, although 
such Rules and Regulations do not require sanction by Act of 
Parliament before acquiring the force of law, Parliament thought 
it well in that way to retain a measure of control over the body 
by which they are formulated. And he points out that they can 
be annulled if an Address or Resolution of either ,House to that 
eflect is carried within the period named. At that time, when 
Parliament was less occupied, and was more deliberate in its 
procedure, there was no difficulty in raising a discussion on such 
matters by way of resolution to alter the drafts. By subsequent 
changes in Parliamentary practice it became necessary to propose 
an alteration by the more cumbersome procedure of an Address 
to the Crown. But even that course can be and still is adopted 
with effect. Thus so recently as the 15th March, 1923, an 
Address to the Crown was moved for the purpose of getting 
alterations made in a scheme laid on the table of the House by 
the Minister of Health, under the Nurses' Registration Act, 


The mere fact of the motion being made secured an immediate 
promise by the Minister that the alterations desired should be 
considered, and, if approved, laid on the table of the House. 
If, therefore, that procedure were still open in respect of the 
Board of Education's Rules and Regulations, there would be 
some effective protection for local education authorities and the 
public. But we shall see that such protection no longer exists. 


2. The provision of the Act of 1870 for laying the Regulations 
of the Board in draft for approval on the table of both Houses 
of Parliament continued in force until 1918, and it was referred 
to in various Acts of Parliament during the intervening forty- 
eight years, notably in the Education Act, 1902. And in the 
Board of Education Act, 1899, which created the Board in place 
of the Education Department, it is provided that '" the draft of 
any order proposed to be made under the Act shall be laid before 
each House of Parliament for not less than four weeks during 
which that House is sitting, before it is submitted to Her Majesty 
in Council." The last few words disclose the reason why a 
request for alteration of the document is made by way of an 
Address to the Crown, praying that it may not be confirmed in 
Council. 


3. In 1893 there was brought into Parliament at the end of 
the Session a Government Bill, which was hurried through 
without discussion, and became the Rules Publications Act, 
1893. It was moved in each House in a single sentence. In 
the Commons it was presented as a measure to secure publication 
of notice of Rules prepared by Government Departments, '' so 
that the House apd the public would know beforehand what was 
proposed." In the Lords it was put forward as securing the 
publication of such Rules in draft " in order that they might be 
fully considered before they were settled." The effect of the 
Act in operation is, however, not to secure publicity, but to 
prevent it. It gives to all Rules and Regulations put forward 
by the officials of a Government office the force of law forty 
days after a notice of them has been published in the London 
Gazette. This notice does not set out the Rules, but briefly 
refers to them, and states where a draft of them can be bought. 
The draft is not published, and no discussion of it takes place 
anywhere. The only way in which Parliament or the public 
can know anything about the proposal is by reading the bar 
formal notice, inserted very likely in some obscure corner of the 
Gazette, and then all that can be done is " to make suggestions 
to the Authority proposing to make the Rules," and the 
Authority is directed to take such suggestions, if made by a 
public body, into consideration before finally settling the Rules. 
It will, therefore, be seen that even if a public body concerned 
becomes aware of the publication of such notice, and obtains a 
copy of the Rules, the only protest that can be made is to the 
Authority which has drawn up the Rules, and there the matter 
must end. But even the promoters of this convenient scheme 
for stifling public inquiry felt that it could not be made to apply 
to matters of real importance, for the Act provides that it shall 
not include Rules which have to be laid on the table of Parlia- 
ment for any specified period. We have seen that Rules of the 
Board of Education were always subject to that condition, so 
that for twenty-five years it did not occur to anyone to bring 
them under the operation of the Rules Publication Act, and 
they continued to be laid before Parliament in draft. 

4. In 1918, however, this idea occurred to the promoters of 
the Education Bill of that year, brought in by Mr. Fisher. For 
in a print of the amended Bill there was included in the Schedule, 
among a-long list of repealed measures, '' Section 97 of the Act 
of 1870." No explanation of the meaning of this seems to have 
been given to the House of Commons, but in fact the effect was 
two-fold. 

It removed the provision whereby the Board's Regulations 
had to be laid in draft before the two Houses, and the disappear- 
ance of the provision automatically brought into operation the 
conditions of the Rules Publication Act, 1893. 


5. All that is therefore now necessary to give the force of law 
to any Regulation the Board of Education think fit to make is 
that notice of it should appear in the London Gazette, where it is 
not very likely to be scen by anyone concerned. The circulation 
by the Board of a draft of the proposed Regulation is an act 
of grace only and not of obligation. The Rules Publication Act 
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even authorises the issue in cases of urgency of Rules without 
any kind of notice anywhere, and the Board have acted upon 
that authority within the last month. 

6. But the Act of 1918 passed at the instance of the Board 
of Education went much further than that. Until then the scale 
of Government grants had been clearly defined and an education 
authority knew almost exactly what it would get in any given 
year. By Section 44 (Sub-section 1) of the 1918 Act, it was, 
however, provided that the Board might make regulations for 
the payment to local education authorities of annual grants '' of 
such amount and subject to such conditions and limitations as may 
be prescribed in those Regulations." And by Sub-section 2 the 
total sums paid to an authority are not to be less than one-half 
of the net expenditure of the authority '' recognised by the Board 
as expenditure in aid of which Parliamentary grants should be 
made to the authority." But even this is made '' subject to 
the Board's regulations." It thus appears that the Board of 
Education are in the position of being able to make regulations 
which no one can question, giving to, or withdrawing from, 
education authorities such amounts by way of grant as they in 
their absolute and uncontrolled discretion think fit to give or 
refuse to give. This Section 44 has now become Section 118 of 
the Education Act, 1921. 


7. Itis well known that in 1918 Parliament was in the mood 
to agree to any proposals which it was told were in the interests 
of education, otherwise it is incredible that a provision placing 
in the hands of a Government department autocratic power to 
such an unprecedented extent should have been passed. The 
Clause was rushed through, unexplained and undebated, at the 
end of the Session, and the only voice raised upon it was that of 
Sir W. Dickinson, formerly Chairman of the London County 
Council, who said: “ As I read this Clause the Board could 
disallow any expenditure under these words. . We want some 
assurance that the words merely mean, what I think they are 
intended to mean, that the Board should have the power to 
disallow any extravagant or quite unsuitable expenditure on 
the part of a local education authority." The only reply he 
received was from Mr. Herbert Lewis, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board, who said he could give an assurance that "it 
would never be used in any unfair or niggardly way." And 
upon that the Clause was passed. 


8. At the end of Section 44 of the 1918 Act (and of Section 
118 of the 1921 Act) there is a provision that the regulations 
made by the Board under its powers ''shall be laid before 
Parliament as soon as may be after they are made," which of 
course affords no protection whatever. They are then in force, 
and there is no provision or machinery for altering them. An 
amendment was put down to add these words, “ and shall not 
become operative until a resolution confirming them has been 
adopted by the House of Commons ” but it was one of those 
passed over by the Speaker, and no chance was given even to 
move it. 

9. The result, therefore, is that to-day the local education 
authorities are absolutely powerless to question the decisions of 
the Board of Education as to grants, and no appeal against 
these decisions lies to Parliament or to the Courts of Law. To 
make their position if possible still more unassailable the Board 
introduce into the Regulations they make an extra one which 
provides that ''if any question arises as to the interpretation 
of these Regulations or as to the inclusion of any items of receipt 
or expenditure for the purpose of calculating this grant the 
decision of the Board shall be final." The collective effect of 
these provisions by Statute and Regulation is then to endow 
the Board of Education (which, as there is in fact no Board of 
Education, means the permanent Education Officials) with 
autocratic powers to do exactly as they like, and themselves to 
- decide finally any question raised as to whether they have acted 
legally and properly. It seems almost incredible that in a country 
supposed to be governed on democratic lines such a condition 
of things should exist. ; | 

IO. It is an interesting fact that, although in the Session of 
I918 there was also before Parliament the Education (Scotland) 
Bill, including many of the provisions of the English Bill, no 
attempt was there made by the Scottish Department to oust 
the jurisdiction of Parliament, and the Act contains a clause 
'" that no Minute of the Department under this section shall 
come into force until it has lain for not less than one month on 
the table of both Houses of Parliament." On what logical 
basis should that measure of protection be retained for Scotland 
and set aside for England ? 
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11. It is submitted that no State Department ought to be 
invested with such irresponsible power as is possessed to-day by 
the Board of Education, especially in regard to a subject of such 
great importance as the system of national education. But the 
evil effect of it might not be so obvious if the powers were 
exercised by the Board on their own discretion and judgment 
alone. Under the present conditions their great powers are 
being exploited in the alleged interests of economy by the 
Treasury. The Board have to obey the Treasury’s orders, and 
can sanction no expenditure even in matters of detail without 
the Treasury’s consent. The Local Education Authorities, 
therefore, find themselves helpless. The Board of Education 
which listens to their requests cannot grant them, while the 
Treasury which could grant them is beyond their reach. The 
powers of the Board conferred presumably with the object of 
serving the interests of education are really exercised by the 
Treasury, which cares nothing for those interests. And so 
education is suffering to an extent which is obvious enough, but 
which will fully manifest itself only in the next generation. 


12. Many examples of how the present system works might 
be taken. Look for a moment at one, the grants to Secondary 
Schools. Some years ago, when the importance of efficient 
Secondary Education for those fitted for it was recognised, 
Parliament prescribed a definite scale of grant to be made to 
good Secondary Schools aided but not wholly maintained by 
Local Education Authorities. This grant was paid, and the 
schools relied upon it to balance their accounts. Last year the 
Treasury on a recommendation of the Geddes Committee, 
ordered the Board to stop this grant at once. The Board with 
difhculty obtained consent to spread the stoppage over a term 
of years, and they thereupon issued Circular 1259, intimating 
that the grant would be reduced by 20 per cent. annually over 
the next five years, thus disappearing altogether at the end of 
that time. This decision evoked vigorous protests from the 
authorities and the schools, and was the subject of a discussion 
in the House of Commons in August, 1922, the last day of the 
Session. Mr. Fisher argued the case on the circular, and the 
House was under the impression that the question would be 
reconsidered. But the members of the House taking part in 
the discussion did not know, nor were they told, that the Board 
had already put a notice in the London Gazette under the powers 
of the Rules Publication Act, 1893, as to Regulations to be made 
which would give legal effect to the terms of Circular 1259, and 
during the Parliamentary recess the statutory time expired, and 
the Regulations acquired the force of law. Thus are exemplified 
first, the arbitrary power of the Board to deprive the schools, 
without the knowledge of Parliament, of aid expressly given to 
them by Parliament, and, second, the practically secret nature 
of the procedure by which that power can be exercised. 


I3. The interference by the Board with the Provision of 
Meals for Necessitous Children, the restriction of Maintenance 
Grants for clever children, too poor otherwise to benefit from 
higher education, the reduction in the number of free places in 
Secondary Schools, the curtailment of grants to Education 
Authorities' Training Colleges, below those given to Denomina- 
tional Colleges, are all examples, to which every Local Authority 
could add, of steps taken by the Board which they could not 
have taken without the arbitrary powers given to them by the 
Act of 1918. 


I4. The Local Education Authorities, to whom is entrusted 
the administration of education throughout the country, are 
deeply concerned to see the serious, and often lasting injury to 
the best interests of education which is being done by the exercise 
of those arbitrary powers. They are no less impressed by the 
necessity for wise economy than are the Government and its 
Departments, and if they could exercise more fully that judgment 
and initiative which have been taken away from them they 
believe even greater savings might be effected without the 
present sacrifice of efficiency. As matters stand they have felt 
it their duty to put before members of Parliament and others 
the unlimited extent of the bureaucratic powers now vested in 
the Central Authority. in the hope that Parliament may be 
induced to resume the control it once possessed over the exercise 
of those powers. The authorities are satisfied that the mere 
existence of the machinery for such control, without the need 
for putting it into operation, would have been of the greatest 
possible benefit to educational progress in the last few years. 
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THE CHILDREN OF ENGLAND. 


THE CHILDREN OF ENGLAND: An Introduction to Social History 
and to Education: by J. J. Findlay. (Methuen and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


What are the circumstances through which have come to 
expression the forces which have stimulated and moulded the 
body-mind of English boys and girls through the centuries ? 
What are these forces, and how has their expression in collective 
thought and action resulted in the ''education ” 
educational ' system " which boys and girls to-day inherit ? 
How far is this education a natural response to the known 
needs and interests and habitual activities of young England, 
or how far does it force departure from pursuits and habits 
ingrained in the character of the bulk of the people, and necessary 
to that stability without which we cannot weather present 
storms and the approaching tempest ? 


The questions arise inevitably out of one of the most illu- 
minating studies we have read during the past five years. 


“The Children of England " is a historical review of social 
and economic conditions affecting children and young people 
from the days when their education was the training of the home- 
stead and the soil. Its method is ‘‘to discuss outstanding pheno- 
mena, following at each stage the same or a similar sequence 
of topics, and searching always to expose the latent currents 
of feeling and thought which shape the minds of children ” (and 
of their simple elders also) '' on the sub-conscious plane as well 
as in their intentional thinking ’’: to estimate, that is, at each 
stage, '" changes in appreciation of what is worth while to the 
child and to his comrades.” 


The book is thus a social history from a fresh angle: compact, 
comprehensive, incisive, picturesque, distinguished for its 
moderation and its impartiality. It is written in lucid, simple 
English which rises into eloquence and distinction without 
effort, but not without occasion ; and these qualities of its style, 
and its obvious reticence and search for the truthful expression, 
enable us to recommend it warmly for use amongst young 
students and others liable to be influenced by the textual char- 
acters of a discussion closely read. But its appeal is not only 
to students in training, but to organisers and social workers of 
all sorts, and to that increasing body of thoughtful people who 
see the value of viewing problems of childhood and youth in their 
historical and biological setting. 


Professor Findlay sets out in search of truth, not to defend a 
thesis; but the truth which emerges is one to which his friends 
and pupils are no strangers—that schooling as it exists as an 
organised system to-day is artificial and foreign to the natural 
habit of growth of English boys and girls. What illumines is 
not the emergence of this truth, but the manner of its emergence 
and its application to the problems of the near future. We see 
the direct training of the homestead, the first-hand and purposeful 
knowledge of crafts, arts, and the soil itself, superseded bv a 
system of mass-teaching dating from an epoch when trade 
conceptions and the machinery of mass-production dominated 
the minds of enthusiasts. We see how this dominance came 
naturally about ; we see how well-meaning the effort was ; but 
we see how far removed from the natural way of child-growth 
the resulting system is. The arts, the crafts, the soil, are the 
springs whence flow the culture and the natural habitual pro- 
cesses of the popular body-mind :- commercial instruction, the 
processes of desk- and book-learning, in a word, intellectual 
pre-occupations, divorce the child from the roots wherefrom 
he is sprung, make of him a stranger in a strange land, 


This sounds extreme ; but Professor Findlay is not preaching 
a foolish gospel of return to the Merrie England of our fore- 
fathers : his eves are turned with profound sympathy upon the 
collapse of cultures around us, and with no blinking of the issues 
upon the catastrophe which threatens even our own green and 
pleasant isle. Is there yet time to modify our training of youth 
in sane and practicable ways so that they may learn once more 
to contact the roots by whose strength alone they can find poise 
and foothold to weather the storm ? * The Children of England" 
is one of the few, the very few, convincing books written since 
the war. W. C. W. 


and the 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Beginning with this number of the EDUCATIONAL TIMES 
we are arranging a series of competitions; particulars of 
the first three of these appear below, with Rules to be 
observed by Competitors. 


I. 
For competitors of any age. 
A First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
One Guinea are offered for— 
A List of Fifty Books for a School Library. 
The winners will be those whose lists contain the most 
popular books as judged by the lists sent in. 


II. 
For Competitors under 18 years of age. 

A First Prize of Half a Guinea and a Second Prize of 
Seven Shillings and Sixpence, and Three Prizes of Books 
are offered for— 

An Essay of 300 Words on '* My Favourite Hobby.” 


III. 
For Competitors under 14 vears of age. 

A First Prize of Seven Shillings and Sixpence and a 
Second Prize of Five Shillings, and Three Prizes of Books 
are offered for— 

The Best Original Drawing in Line, Wash, or 

Silhouette, illustrating ** My Favourite Story." 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 


The pages must be pinned together and the competitor's 
name and address written clearly on the first page. 

The coupon, which appears in our advertisement pages, must 
be cut out and pinned to the first page of each entry for 
Competition I. For Competitions II. and III. one coupon will 
serve for each set or part of a set of eight entries. 

In Competitions II. and III. a certificate from parent or teacher 
that the age of the candidate is as stated and that no help has 
been given in the work must be enclosed. 

The last date for sending in is the 1st of July, and the results 
will be published on the Ist of August. 


FROM ‘“ THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES,” 
OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


June, 1848. 

" Among the hopes to which the accession of the present 
Government to power gave rise, one of the most prominent was 
that some comprehensive measure for the promotion and regu- 
lation of popular education throughout the empire would be 
devised and carried into practical operation. . . . Considerable 
disappointment was therefore felt by many supporters of the 
Government at finding that there was little prospect of the 
implied pledge being kept; that the cares and anxieties of 
office, so many of which are necessarily about mean and petty 
things, seemed to have dispelled the bold and vigorous inten- 
tions.” —( From a Leading Article.) 

In a school at Llandyrnog, county of Denbigh, my attention 
was attracted to a piece of wood, suspended by a string round a 
boy's neck, and on the wood were the words ‘ Welsh stick.” ... 
The Welsh stick, or * Welsh "" is given to any pupil who i5 
overheard speaking Welsh, and may be transferred by him to any 
schoolfellow whom he hears committing a similar offence. . . 
until the close of the week, when the pupil in whose possession 
the Welsh is found is punished by flogging. . . Strange notions 
prevail as to Her Majesty, who is generally believed to sit in 
London, * making monev.’’--(Reports on Education in Wales.) 
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LETTERS FROM A COUNTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—V. 


My DEAR DaviD, 

You dwell very kindly upon the little successes we 
achieve, rather than upon the shortcomings we deplore. 
General confessions are apt to be more vague than 
salutary, so I will own up to one or two of these short- 
comings of which we are only too conscious. 

There is something about the look of our boys that is 
not right, as a whole, and we hardly see how to get it 
right. With the majority it is the sad fact that grace is 
lacking—grace of movement, speech, and even of form. 
They lack the beautiful easy swing which is so typical of 
a boy of the same age who is at one of the great Public 
Schcols, and that troubles me, for it ought to be remedi- 
able. Lack of grace in speech is far less surprising, and 
can be taught to a great extent ; for instance, '' I do not 
mind " (as a form of acceptance of some offered pleasure) 
can be eradicated on the ground that it is definitely 
misleading. In fact, when we first came here it really 
did mislead us. I offered a boy a drive and when he 
said “ I don't mind " I took someone else ! 

Local dialect here is rather ugly, but quite interesting 
and agreeable when uninfluenced by cockney importa- 
tions, but the combination of the two is abhorrent in the 
extreme. Why do not all the pundits lay far more stress 
upon beautiful reading and speaking as a first necessity 
for all who are being subsidized to become teachers ? 
You often find a boy with a coarse voice and accent 
which no amount of training can make clear and beautiful 
(or even reasonably inoffensive) and because he happens 
to score amazing marks in arithmetic or algebra, he 
manages to qualify on a miserable minimum of English 
to form the speech of succeeding generations of children 
in some unlucky village. It is absurd. Clear, good 
speech and a habit of reading for pleasure ought to score 
preponderatingly, in my view, if any sort of standard of 
English and general development of taste and knowledge 
are to be maintained. Already, one observes, ugly and 
inaccurate speech has been claimed in the House of 
Commons to be ' the language of the people ’’—an 
insult which I should have thought “ the people ” would 
justly resent. As if plain and correct English were not 
the lawful heritage of every English child ! 

But to return to the boys’ appearance. Hair is a 
difficulty with some village boys. They either wear it 
so long that it forms a perfect mat upon the top of the 
head and falls down to the chin when the head is suddenly 
bent down, or else have it shaved with horse clippers 
except for a sort of fringe in front. In either case they 
look curiously unlike the members of the staff, with their 
well-groomed heads and seemly general aspect. (Would 
you not suppose that the masters would be imitated by 
boys who have seldom seen a well-turned-out man 
before?) Ihave tackled the local barbers, but they say 
that if they cut hair properly the barbered one objects. 
He clings to the style of his village. 

The slow, clumsy gait which one so cften sees is due, 
I am quite convinced, to the enormously thick and heavy 
boots which are worn from infancy. We make the excuse 
of bad weather to insist fairly often on light shoes being 
worn in school, but do you not think that it would be 
possible to make a point of children regularly changing 
into shoes in village schools ? Girls do so in secondary 
schools, and their lightness of movement is charming to 


behold. No amount of drill or “ gym." seems to me to 
counteract completely the habit of dragging the feet 
which is naturally acquired by those whose boots weigh 
several pounds. (Have you ever weighed boots? I have.) 
And besides the physical disadvantage of huge boots, 
just consider the affliction of the soul caused by them. 
What would you feel like if you had to heave round 
great hob-nailed muddy boots that clanked at every 
step, just when you wished to be at your best, and feel 
most intelligent ? I wonder how much of the shyness 
one tries to conquer is due to clumsy boots ! 

There is another thing that looks as if it may have a 
deteriorating influence on the bearing of our boys. Too 
much ‘‘ Soccer !" A certain amount of it is no doubt 
excellent, encouraging pluck, resourcefulness, speed, and 
team-work in ‘general, besides being terrifically and 
admirably energetic. But does it make for the develop- 
ment of the finest type physically ? One recalls well- 
known players who were lightly, beautifully built, but 
surely a composite photograph of players would show a 
tendency to straddle the legs, and incline the trunk in an 
ugly fashion. It is a partial reversion to the Ape-man 
type, and can that make for the progress of the race? 
I really am worried about all this soccer; even little 
children seem to think now-a-days that a rubber ball is 
intended solely to be kicked, and the beautiful and bene- 
ficial action of throwing it is neglected. Mercifully the 
cricket season is coming in! But even in the summer I 
see loca] mill-hands going off to kick a football about, 
and the tendency to kick rather than to keep a ball from 
reaching the ground by skill and agility is still spreading. 

There are people, to be sure, who laugh and say that it 
is idle to expect the poorer scholarship boys, at all events, 
to be fine in their lines. Blood will tell, they observe, 
and further remark that these boys are likely to be “a 
bit hairy about the hoof.’’ But look at little babies (if 
you have the pluck) and see if you can observe any class 
difference in them. To the casual eye the resemblance 
is perfect. But it is a resemblance that decreases every 
day they live, for the most part, so there must obviously 
be a bad failure in training at some point, which only the 
fortunate few surmount. 

A cynic might well enquire the real value of any form 
of education which failed to fit the average scholar to 
read aloud and speak well, to write his own language with 
ease and grace, to enjoy the innocent pleasures of life, 
and be at ease in any pleasant company. That it is at 
present worth about two-pence farthing is the considered 
opinion of your old and disagreeable friend, C. 


SCIENCE PRoaRESS : A Quarterly Review of Scientific Thought, 
Work and Affairs. April, 1923. (John Murray. pp. 517- 
688. 6s. net.) 

The articles consist of: '' The British Eclipse Expedition to 
Christmas Island," by H. Spencer Jones; '' The Oxidation of 
Cane Sugar by Nitric Acid," by F. D. Chattaway ; '"' The Cult 
of the Trilobites,” by J. A. C. Cole; and “ Time Relations in 
Amphibian Metamorphosis," by J. Huxley. Mr. H. Mace deals 
with the ‘ Evolution of the Caterpillar ” in the section on Popular 
Science, whilst Mr. J. C. Gregory contributes an essay on '' The 
Doctrine of Lunar Sympathy." There are also the usual features 
in the shape of ‘‘ Recent Advances in Science," '' Notes," and 
'" Reviews." 
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MUSIC. 


WILLIAM BYRD: 1540—1623. 
By J. A. Radcliffe. 


Little is known of Byrd's childhood (conjecture says 
he was the son of Thomas Byrd, Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, and that he was senior chorister at St. Paul's 
when fifteen), but he was certainly connected with 
Lincoln, where he was appointed organist in 1563. He 
was '' bred up to musick " under the great Tallis, with 
whom his life-long connection continued until the latter's 
death (1585). On January 25th, 1569, Byrd was sworn 
in as a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and from that 
date the records are complete. He shared with Tallis 
the post of honorary organist there, and rapidly made his 
name as a composer. In 1575 Elizabeth granted the 
two composers a licence to '' print and sell music and to 
rule, print and sell music paper" ; infringement of the 
licence being forbidden on penalty of a forty shilling 
fine. An unsuccessful petition to Elizabeth prayed for 
the breaking of the monopoly, the petitioners naively 
stating that Byrd and Tallis printed a great deal which 
they would not care to publish. 

Byrd's first published work (1575) was a collection of 
motets—'' Cantiones "—partly written by Tallis and 
dedicated to Elizabeth. On the death of Tallis the 
monopoly became the sole property of Byrd; and in 
1587 he published “ Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs of Sadnes 
and Pietie,” in five parts. The following year—the year 
of the Armada—marked a definite change in English 
musical composition ; the field of labour was widened 
by the introduction of much secular composition, and 
Byrd introduced the first characteristic English madrigal. 
The chief feature of this innovation was the consecutive 
repetition by the different voices of a series of musical 
phrases, rather than their simultaneous rendering by all. 
The madrigal was a great success, and only fell into 
temporary disuse in the times of the Puritans. A 
madrigal society was founded in the eighteenth century, 
and the present year with its Elizabethan festival has 
seen a renewal of interest in this form of composition. 
Characteristic madrigals are: “ Now is the month of 
Maying " (1595); “ Sing we at Pleasure ” (1598) ; and 
Byrd's “ Lullabye ” (1588). 

Another form of composition with which Byrd had 
considerable success was music for the virginal or English 
spinet. He wrote also three masses for three, four and 
five voices respectively; they were printed about 1588, 
and have been published in modern times. There are 
manuscript compositions by Byrd in the British and the 
Fitzwilliam Museums and at Buckingham Palace, and 
tradition ascribes to him a canon engraved on a golden 
plate and preserved in the Vatican, generally supposed 
to be the well-known ‘Non nobis, Domine," the 
authorship of which is usually ascribed to Byrd. 

Reasons why everyone should learn to sing are 
printed on the back of one of his publications: (1) It is 
knowledge easily taught and quickly learned. (2) The 
exercise of singing is delightful to nature and good to 
preserve health. (3) It doth strengthen all parts of the 
breast and doth open the pipes. (4) Itisa singular good 
remedie for a stammering in the speech. (5) It is the 
best means to secure a good pronunciation and to make 
a good orator. 


ORGAN AND BARREL ORGAN. 


Commenting on an interesting specimen of the old 
barrel organ in the possession of a local resident, a North- 
country paper has recently fallen into the error of 
supposing that this instrument and most others of its 
type were constructed solely for use in churches. 

This particular example certainly contains three 
hymns, as well as the National Anthem, in its repertory 
of forty tunes. As, however, that repertory also 
includes such tures as “ Scots wha hae," Jim Crow,” 
“The Plough Boy," “ Jenny Jones," and so forth, it 
seems fairly obvious that the instrument was not 
designed for liturgical purposes. 

Many barrel organs were certainly constructed for 
church use, though there is grave inaccuracy in the 
following comment :—'' Certain it is that in the first 
half of the nineteenth century the only music available 
in any country churches was that provided by the old 
barrel organ.” This statement is open to two objections. 
First of all, during the bulk of the period named, most 
of the music in country churches was made by the 
rustic minstrels, of whom an admirable account is given 
in Hardy's “ Under the Greenwood Tree." 

Secondly, the statement is misleading in that it implies 
that prior to 1850 organs of the type we know now were 
rarities in rural districts. This is hardly accurate. 
Organ-building is a very old British music industry, 
dating at least from the tenth century. In the very 
early days it is practically certain that organs were 
confined to abbeys and cathedrals. But there was an 
organ at St. Mary's, Sandwich, as early as 1444, and 
another in Saffron Walden Church in 1451, while there 
appears to have been an organ in Yarmouth Church as 
early as 1462. 

To compile anything like a complete list of early 
organs in country churches would be tedious even if it 
were possible. It is, however, worth quoting from 
“ Esmond " the passage: “ We had a pair of beautiful 
old organs in Castlewood Church on which she (Beatrix) 
played." Now this—unless Thackeray is wrong— 
indicates that organs were in use and had been in use 
in rural churches prior to 1714, at which date the story 
of Esmond closes. 

There were, of course, many barrel organs designed 
for church purposes, but probably almost as many were 
built for domestic use. The writer has seen several 
specimens, and remembers a particularly fine one which 
was to be seen in a country house just outside the 
town of Hertford. 


Award of Medals. 
The following candidates gained the gold and silver medals 


offered by the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music 


and the Royal College of Music for the highest and second highest 
honours marks, respectively, in the final, advanced and inter- 
mediate grades of the Local Centre Examinations in March- April, 
the competition being open to all candidates in the British Isles : 

Final Grade Gold Medal, Dorothy S. Eavestaff (London Centre), 
pianoforte; Final Grade Silver Medal, Marion de Boer (Hull 
Centre), pianoforte; Advanced Grade Gold Medal, Helen C. 
Perkin (London Centre), pianoforte; Advanced Grade Silver 
Medal, Maud M. Hough (Newcastle-upon-Tyne Centre), piano- 
forte; Intermediate Grade Gold Medal, Jacqueline Townshend 
(London Centre), pianoforte; Intermediate Grade Silver Medal, 
Ethel L. Holden (London Centre), violin. 
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ART. 


THE TEACHING OF DRAWING. 
(Continued.) 


By now our artist, having through the exercise of his 
business discovered these sciences of perspective, 
anatomy, cubism, and what not, and being intensely 
excited by their relation to his work, feels sure that he 
has arrived at the root of the matter, and with the 
rhetorical use of that word '' root," immediately and 
illogically leaps to that conclusion upon which he founds 
the whole of his teaching system. “ Art," he says, 
* is composed of a collection of all these sciences, the 
secrets of which I have uncovered in my journey ; all 
that I need to do to make artists of my fellow creatures 
is to give them an art education with these sciences as a 
basis.” He then proceeds to put the wretched pupils 
through a process exactly the reverse of that which he 
has himself experienced. 


Now, as it has been the practice in Europe for at least 
a couple of centuries to approve this sequence of 
approach, it will be necessary to canvass in some detail 
my reasons for being so self-opinionated as to condemn 
it. Firstly, I believe that in the order of human 
eventualities vision, imagination—call it what you will— 
comes to man before science, the creative impulse 
before the approving. Newton became aware of his 
laws of motion by a process of imagination. It cannot 
be proved that any work of art has ever been founded 
upon a scientific premise: Moreover, in every case 
where we have a man who is at once artist and scientist 
(Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo) the artist is the 
primary element. No great scientist ever produced 
any art. Remember that I am not discussing the 
relative importance of science and art, but only pointing 
out that art is a more primitive desire, one of the first 
things by which the savage distinguishes himself from 
the lower animals. Indeed one may even believe with 
Mr. Shaw that art is the toy of humanity's childhood. 
In the face of evidence, then, it is rather difficult to deny 
that the natural motion of man is from imagination to 
scientific knowledge. It seems to be generally desired 
that the arts shall go forward to a point where they 
become in a suitable degree incorporated with their 
related sciences, in fact to a certain extent that is what 
they have already done, and the question is how can we 
choose and illuminate the path for those we wish to 
educate to the point of what is already achieved ? 


What is education? Education is the intensification 
of a natural process ; at its best it is an effort to stimulate 
and play upon the natural curiosities of the growing 
creature. The teacher is a sort of gardener (worthy 
old simile too often forgotten in practice) who must 
study roots, soils, and the weather, and also in special 
cases hothouses. Now we have seen the process 
through which our artist, seeking his own education, has 
very naturally wandered, and with this example before 
us and a clear idea of the first principles of education 
in mind we may ask ourselves: “ How can we help the 
would-be learner to go faster and more strongly in the 
way in which he will most probably want to go? 

RUPERT LEE. 
(To be continued.) 


SOME EXHIBITIONS. 


The last few weeks have seen the opening of some 
interesting picture shows, interesting, that is to say, in 
juxtaposition. Of these, the Bonnard exhibition (In- 
dependent Galleries) is something unique, as a collection 
of the works of this artist, well known in Paris, has not 
to the best of my belief been seen in England before. 
À painter much of the type of Renoir, his works are well 
able to bear comparison with those of the older master. 
His revelation of form by the use of colour reminds one 
of certain phases of Chinese painting, though the 
technique is widely different. As far as I can yet see 
the principal outside influences in his work are most 
strongly Renoir, a little Claude Monet in his earlier work, 
and in some a faint suggestion of Gauguin, but his own 
individuality is stronger than any of these. 


The Lefevre Galleries contain some fine Renoirs, 
Degas (including a beautiful little pastel), Courbet, 
Sislev, Daumier, Monet, and a charming little Manet 
still-life. As this show is to remain open for two months 
Londoners will have a splendid opportunity of studying 
some of the best works of this great French period. I 
strongly advise them to do as I did, and with their 
minds well toned up by this study, cross the road to the 
Royal Academy to see the official art of good old England. 
Here it is impossible not to think of that sort of cat 
which grows very fat on the remnants of the family meal. 
In a certain sense one can say that the Academy is 
healthy and flourishing ; the gate money comes in; but 
apart from this fortune—which it shares with football— 
there does not seem to be much life in it. 

The Pre-Raphaelite show (Millbank) is well worth 
seeing. The Rossetti drawings, at this distance of time, 
gain enormous ascendancy over those of his companions. 
The once admired Millais shrinks to the proportions of 
an uninspired illustrator. Max Beerbohm’s caricatures 
of Rossetti and his circle complete an interesting pictorial 
history of a very interesting period, the sixties. 


At the London Group we see still that interest in 
'" painting" with which it has occupied itself since the 
war; and in many cases that search for the visible 
symbol by which the objective becomes art. This most 
alive of the younger groups of painters is as robust as 
ever. Thereare two new members of particular interest, 
Miss Watson Williams and Mr. Matthew Smith. The 
latter shows an important canvas, a portrait of a woman 
lying on a couch. It is solidly contrived in masses and 
richly ornamental in colouring, and strikes a strongly 
individual note. Miss Williams brings her personnel 
from France. In certain phases of her art her units 
seem to have been collected from outside sources, but 
she is a good draughtsman and already has a good 
understanding of the possibilities of pain’. so that when 
she finds herself we may hope for a great deal. The 
group has very bravely dared to invite a few con- 
temporary Frenchmen to exhibit, an experiment which 
has been successful in increasing the interest of a very 
good exhibition. 

RUPERT LEE. 
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NOTES ON SCHOOL ORGANISATION AND CLASSROOM PRACTICE. 


ENGLISH READING AND SPEAKING. 
By P. M. Greenwood. 


All language both learned and the mother tongue is 
begotten and gotten only by imitation; for as ye use 
to hear so ye use to speak, if ye hear no other, ye speak 
not yourself, and whom ye only hear, of them ye only learn. 

Roger Ascham. 


Of all the subjects in the school curriculum none is 
more important than the mother-tongue ; the teaching 
of English should be a matter of deep concern to all 
teachers. In the familiar phrase '' English Language 
and Literature ” we find indicated the two main branches 
of the subject—speaking and writing (expression) ; but 
at least of equal importance are hearing and reading 
(impression). At one period words were the objects 
of worship in schools ; then things were exalted to the 


place of honour. Surely it is time we paid a little. 


reverence to thoughts; and to hearing, speaking, 
reading, and writing. I wish to add thinking and taste 
as prime factors to be dealt with in the teaching of 
language. 

It may be urged that with an already crowded 
curriculum we had better have English all day and 
every day and have done with it ! Well, I can conceive 
of a less liberal education ; and indeed, under the name 
of history, geography, music, sculpture, arithmetic, even 
handwork, cookery, physical exercises, and dancing, 
English is being taught—or at any rate it ought to bc. 
English permeates the whole of the school course; the 
connection can be easily maintained and the teacher 
should see that this is done. 

With young children I think we should pay more 
attention to hearing and speaking and less to reading 
and writing than is frequently done. The too carly 
introduction of drill in the mechanical acts of reading 
and writing may limit rather than extend the child's 
power of language. The development of the sense of 
sound and rhythm, of appreciation of the meaning of 
words, may be hindered by confronting him too soon 
with the printed page. 

We receive our first language lessons through the car, 
not through the eye, as the Elizabethan schoolmaster, 
Roger Ascham, points out. Too often a child has learnt 
in school only the symbols of language ; his language he 
has learnt elsewhere. We teachers must accustom 
ourselves to the use of good English; we must know 
how to speak and how to write appropriately ; our ear 
should be trained to appreciate beauty of sound; we 
should be skilled in the many variations of the vowel 
sounds, and should readily detect incorrectness in our 
own speech and in the speech of others, so that we may 
check errors and guide our pupils aright; and at no 
time is this more important than when we are dealing 
with those who are receiving their early impressions of 
language. To teachers of young children I would say 
very emphatically: Be careful in your speech. Do 
not use too many words, for if you do you will mystify 
the children ; and let each word have a value for the 
child. Let your speech be direct and simple; prefer 
the single word to the phrase, the short word to the long ; 
concrete nouns to abstract, the active verb to the passive ; 


and be sparing in your use of adjectives. Speak so that 
your pupils may hear, and hearing, understand. 
Remember also it is the heart of the child as well as the 
mind which you have to reach. Do you remember 
those lines of Walt Whitman's ?— 

And these I see, these sparkling eyes, 

These stores of mystic meaning, these young lives 

Building, equipping, like a fleet of ships, 

Immortal ships, 

Soon to sail out over the measureless seas 

On the soul's voyage. 

Only a lot of boys and girls, 

Only the tiresome spelling, writing, ciphering 

classes, 

Only a public school ? 

Ah more, infinitely more ! 

If you find your language lessons tiresome it is 
literally certain there is something wrong with them. 
An exercise may be difficult without being tiresome, and 
the joy of work is not likely to be realised in a school 
in which the lessons are irksome. 

Why has the early drill in reading and writing, so 
tiresome alike to teacher and child, been so frequently 
practised? First, I venture to suggest, because we 
have been so foolish as to regard a child as a nuisance in 
school unti] he could read and write. The orthodox 
school exercises so dear to our hearts, and which figured 
so prominently in the time table, were impossible if 
pupils couldn't read and write. And so we proceeded 
to give the child the printed symbol at the earliest 
opportunity—it was the schoolmaster's universal pre- 
scription to be administered to all and sundry. And, 
secondly, because ability to read and write on the part 
of the pupils was sufficient to gain for the school the 
right to be regarded as efficient. So we have regarded 
ability to read and write as an end in itself instead of 
merely a means to an end. . 

A magistrate complained the other day of the failure 
of the elementary school system because he chanced to 
find a man who couldn't read. Inability to read or 
write on the part of a man of mature age is flaunted as 
a proof of the failure of our schools. I do not deny the 
seriousness of it—but I could mention other things 
which to me seem much more serious, as, for example, 
a distaste for work. Moreover it is very probable that 
the man referred to above could read at the time he left 
school, but he had no use for reading, and the power 
soon disappeared. There are probably hundreds of 
people who at school “ passed ” in reading who to-day 
can't read. There are thousands, perhaps millions, who 
at school satisfied the various requirements of the 
“standards,” and who can read to-day—and to what 
has this ability led? The printing of the veriest 
rubbish in the daily and weekly press, in the monthly 
magazines, and in book form. 

Are you satisfied that you should spend so much time 
in the teaching of reading and writing merely to enable 
your pupils when they leave school to read Government 
forms—I don't say understand them ; that is impossible 
—to sign their name in the right place, to find out what 
is on the bill at the local Empire, and to read the 
nonsense which is thrown upon the screen ? 


> 
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OPEN-AIR CLASSES IN LONDON. 


The Education Officers’ Department of the London 
County Council, after consultation with certain teachers 
with long and varied experience in open-air education, 
has issued notes for the use of beginners in this particular 
branch of work. Apart from improvement in health— 
its chief value—the main objects are (1) the cultivation 
of habits of observation, love of nature and interest in 
natural objects and phenomena ; and (2) the carrying 
out of practical instruction which will enable the child 
on returning to the classroom to assimilate instruction 
better. It follows, says the circular, that the teacher 
is best fitted for this work who is well acquainted with 
the natural life of London, especially of the park or 
open space where the class is held, and who is a keen 
lover of the open-air. 

The plavground is not, of course, necessarily an 
improvement on the classroom, and the park band 
stand is obviously regarded as the ideal. Garden plot4, 
freedom from traffic and “the risk of uninstructed 
comments or interference from passers-by "—unless the 
teacher is temperamentallv able to turn it to good 
advantage in moulding public opinion—arc indicated 
as conditions to be aimed at. But the site is not to be 
regarded as a fixed classroom.  '' Full advantage should 
be taken of fresh air, sunshine, freedom of movement 
and where practicable and advisable, the mid-day rest." 


As to equipment, it is realised that the furniture 
supplied to open-air classes is in many cases of a heavy 
type which cannot be moved from place to place, but 
in the financial circumstances teachers are asked to 
'" make the best use of the conditions obtaining." 


For very bright days physical exercises are advocated 
rather than anything which strains the children's sight : 
breathing exercises, singing, talks on personal hygiene, 
are mentioned, and the teacher is urged to observe 
instances of malnutrition, so that advantage may be 
taken of the Council's scheme for milk meals on the 
recommendation of the school] doctor and in consultation 
with the children's care (school) committee. The 
co-operation of parents, suitable clothing, the effects of 
open air on appetite, nerves, sleep, etc., are to be 
specially noted by the teacher. 


The curriculum is naturally more elastic than in a 
classroom, and suggestions for varying it by practical 
work and “digressions” are made. Physical exercises, 
organised games, practical work, and nature study are 
given prominence, but work may be interrupted by such 
sudden phenomena as “ the effect of sunlight on trees, 
flights of birds, hailstorms, rainbows, etc." The 
circular adds: '' Apart from such deviations from the 
ordered programme, innumerable instances will present 
themselves on which children can be trained to use their 
initiative and powers of observation, and to record their 
impressions intelligently.” 

Notes on suggested forms of practical work with the 
aid of local conditions, e.g., physical geography, simple 
survey work, arithmetic, English, handwork, and nature 
study are included in the circular, and a list of suitable 
equipment is added. 


The circular may be obtained from the County Hall, 
Westminster Bridge, S.W. 1. 
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GEOGRAPHY BY POSTER. 


An exhibition has been opened at the Brighton, Hove 
and Sussex Grammar School with the object of interest- 
ing the boys in travel. It consists of about five hundred 
posters — picture maps, photographs — and several 
hundred pamphlets and tourists’ books, sent to the 
school post frec through the courtesy of representatives 
in England or direct from the Continent. 


A class of young boys, when rcading ' Round the 
World," by W. M. Parkinson, M.Sc., F.G.S., made a 
large cardboard model of a street scene, the materials 
for which, and the figures, were obtained from a 
missionary society. The interest lay chiefly in the fact 
that every one of the figures represented someone 
actually living in China at the time, with a hfe story 
attached. This made such an impression on the boys 
that a search was made for further missionary enter- 
prise, and numerous little models and painting books 
with Eastern scenes were to be had. Then a clergyman 
kindly lent some pictures illustrating life in China, Japan, 
and Egypt, cut out of missionary magazines; these 
were mounted on rolls of plain wall-paper and put up 
in the exhibition room. 


Attention was next turned to the Colonies, and the 
Colonial Offices in London sent a wonderful selection of 
illustrated books, maps, etc. From onc office came 
seventy-two beautiful atlases—a combination of à 
picture, map, and reading book. Pictures were cut out 
of books and mounted, and the geography lessons were 
based on these. 


The examination at the end of the year was ample 
proof, if any were needed, of the value of the picture to 
the child. While the answers to the questions on 
Europe, which had been taught without pictures, were 
a series of “ howlergs" those on the East and Colonies 
were answered intelligently and correctly by the very 
dullest boy. 


In the second year an attempt was made to teach the 
boys about Europe pictorially. A foreign tourist 
agency was rarely passed without some trophy being 
added to the collection—a diagram showing how a city 
is planned in the States, a picture map of the Panama 
Canal—and managers were approached and asked to 
give their posters ; but this was slow work, for they are 
costly to produce. As, however, the number of posters 
increased, this difficulty was cleared away, and now the 
school is placed on many lists, so that when fresh posters 
are produced they are sent unasked. 


Some of the railway and shipping lines not only sent 
the best of their booklets and posters but even photo- 
graphs, in some cases framed. One railway gave a copy 
of every poster and tourist book and map printed, and 
also a number of coloured photographs. 


When the exhibition is over the posters will be 
grouped according to the country and district and put 
in portfolios ready for class use. The books, originally 
collected for the junior boys, are to form a geographical 
reference library for all the boys in the school. 


The exhibition is held in a large outbuilding left by 
the military, who occupied the school as a hospital 
during the war. M. W.G. 
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A UNIVERSITY DEGREE IN PRINTING. 


Asa result of conferences, the Leeds Education Committee 
and the University have together succeeded in setting up a 
new course of training for students who may expect to 
occupy posts of directive responsibility in the printing trades. 
By co-operation these two bodies have been enabled to take 
this important and interesting step, which would not have 
been possible to either of them working independently. 
The University has no Printing Department of its own ; 
but in other respects is able to offer just that kind of training 
which is needed by a man who will afterwards take a respon- 
sible position in business life. The Leeds Technical School 
Printing Department, on the other hand, within a few 
minutes' walk of the University and admirably equipped 
with up-to-date machinery, is providing technical training 
in the various processes of printing in a manner which has 
won the full confidence of those who are most competent 
to judge. The School has the goodwill of the industry, and 
this fact gives reason to hope that the new course, in which 
the University and the School co-operate, will be welcomed 
by those who seek to combine a University degree with 
technical instruction in printing. 


The full course will extend over four years. The first 
three years will be spent in reading for the University 
degree, one pf the subjects for which will be printing. A 
fourth year, leading to a diploma, will be spent wholly on 
printing at the Technical School. The work for the degree 
will comprise economics, including commercial and financial 
organisation and the economics of the printing and allied 
industries, statistics, accountancy, commercial law, mathe- 
matics, physics, mechanical engineering and printing. 
The last-mentioned subject will be taught in the Technical 
School Printing Department, which has been affiliated to 
the University for this purpose. Attendance at the Printing 
Department will occupy one afternoon a week in the first 
and second years, and about half the student's time in the 
third year. During these three years the University will 
take full responsibility for the student's course and examina- 
tions, and, at the end of his third year, if he has satisfied 
the requirements, he will receive his.degree. He is then 
advised to spend a fourth year in technological training in 
printing at the Technical School, under the care of the 
school authorities, in preparation for the diploma in 
printing. There he will find ample facilities for the 
practical and theoretical study of every branch of printing, 
bookbinding and photographic processes, including the latest 
methods of photo-lithographic work. During that year he 
will be entitled to remain a member of the University 
Union. 


The scheme, fuller particulars of which may be obtained : 


from the Registrar of the University, will come into opera- 
tion next October. 


FiNANCE: by A. R. Palmer Vol.II. (Belland Co. 


After volume I on this same subject Mr. Palmer seems to have 
made a steep descent from the heights of high finance to the very 
ordinary and low level of common arithmetic. —'' Commercial 
Arithmetic '" would have been a much more suitable title, for 
this second volume deals with little but interest, insurance, and 
annuities. There is indeed very little of finance in the book, and 
very much that has appeared constantly in books of much less 
pretentious titles. Thus: '' Find the area of a circular disc of 
metal ” (p. 29) would hardly be “ finance," even if the compiler 
had chosen a half-crown as his " circular disc of metal." The 
book concludes with a very elementary exposition of the prin- 
ciples of the Calculus, though here again of course the compiler is 
compclled to utilise illustrations from many other sources than 
finance. On the whole we think this is rather a disappointing 
volume with which to conclude a series marked by a certain 
patient and conscientious, if humourless, industry. 


5s.) 
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A NOTE ON COLOUR. 


Some years ago I devised a simple means of working out 
colour phenomena, and seeing the article on colour in a 
recent issue, it occurred to me that this matter might be of 
interest to some readers. 


One has no difficulty in remembering the three primary 
colour sensations of the Young-Helmholz theory—Red, 
Green and Blue; and these three form the first line of my 
scheme: R.G. B. Then it is easy to put down the principal 
colours of the spectrum—Red, Yellow, Green, Greenish-blue 
and Blue, the initial letters of which form the second line. 

R G B 

R (Y) G (G B) B (CP) 
and to this second line we add the result of overlapping the 
blue with the red of a second spectrum, which gives a 
crimson pink (C.P.). With these two lines we may work 
out colour problems in the following manner :— 


According to the Young-Helmholz theory, the addition 
of red, green and blue produce white :—R+G+B=W. 
If we omit the blue, we have the addition of red and green 
light, which is yellow (see second line ; Y comes between 
R & G), so we put this down as: R +G «Y. l 


In the same way :—G * B-GB, and R +B=CP. 


In the three-colour process the printer commences with 
white paper, which reflects all the wealth of colour he can 
ever hope to have. R+G+B=W. He wishes to subtract 
the three spectrum primaries, one at a time; therefore to 
subtract blue he must use yellow ink: R«G-Y—-—B 
(minus Blue). 


In the same way, to subtract green he must use: R +B 
=CP=—B. 


To subtract red he must use a greenish-blue ink: 
G -B-GB- - R. 


If he prints all the inks one on the top of the other, then 
he subtracts all three primaries, so that he has no colour 
reflected, and the result is black. 


The same scheme helps in working out the phenomena 
of colour blindness. For the red-blind man, we must leave 
outthered. Therefore a pink object which reflects R and B 
becomes B only, and the red-blind man matches pinks to 
blues. A yellow object reflects R and G, and we leave out 
the R, so that the red-blind man matches yellows to greens. 


And so on. The whole scheme may be put down in this 
form :— 

R G B 

R (Y) G (GB) B (CP) 

R+G+B= W 

R+G=Y= — Blue. 

G + B= GB=-—Red 

R + B= CP=-—Green 


CHARLES R. GIBSON, 


Institut Francais du Royaume Uni. 
(Universités de Parts et de Lille.) 


Two Full Scholarships and two Half Scholarships for English 
Girls and the same for English Boys are offered by the Council 
of the Institut Fran(ass at the Lycées de Londres. The competi- 
tive examination will be held on Tuesday, 5th June, at the 
Institut Français. For particulars apply the Secretary, Univer- 
sity Section, /nststut Français du Royaume Uns, 3, Cromwell 
Gardens, S.W 7. 


Hong Kong University. 


A cheque for /30,000 has been presented to the Governor of 
Hong Kong University by Sir C. P. Chater, director of the 
Indo-Chinese Navigation Company. 
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Messrs. Longmans' Historical List 


British History in the Nineteenth Century. 1782—1901. 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, C.B.E. With Maps.  8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


History of the British Empire. 
By C. S. S. HIGHAM, M.A. With 15 Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Longmans’ Historical Series for Schools, from the Earliest Times to 1919. 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A. In Three Books. Crown 8vo. 
Book I.—A First Book of British History, from the Earliest Times to 1919. 
With 89 Illustrations, 13 Genealogical Tables, and 26 Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. 
Book II.—A History of Great Britain from the Earliest Times to 1919. 
With 37 Maps and Plans, 8 Genealogical Tables, and 150 Portraits and other Illustrations. 5s. 6d. 
Book II is also issued in Two Parts: Part I.—From the Earliest Times to 1485. 3s. 6d. 
Part II.—From 1485 to 1919. 3s. 6d. 
Book III.—An Advanced History of Great Britain, from the Earliest Times to 1918. 
With 29 Genealogical Tables and 63 Maps and Plans. 9s. 
Book ITI is also issued in Three Parts: Part I.—From the Earliest Times to 1485. 3s. 6d. 
Part II.—From 1485 to 1714. 3s. 6d. Part I11.—From 1714 to 1918. 3s. 6d. 


A. Student's History of England, from the Earliest Times to the Conclusion of the Great War. 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 21s. net. 
' Or in Three Volumes as follows : 
` Vol. J.—n.c. 55 to a.p. I509. With 173 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. II.—1509 to 1689. With 96 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Vol. III.—1689 to 1919. With 116 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 68s. 6d. 


A School Atlas of English History : 
A Companion Atlas to Gardiner’s '' Student's History of England." 
Edited by SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, etc. 
Fcap 4to. 6s. 6d. : 


Outline of English History. B.C. 55—A.D. 1919. 
By S. R. GARDINER, LL.D. With 71 Illustrations and 17 Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Or in Two Parts: First Period, n.c. 55 to a.D. 1603. 2s. Second Period, 1603 to 1919. 3s. 


A Short History of England, from the Earliest Times to the Peace of Versailles, 1919. 
By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, etc. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Or in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each : Part I.—-To THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH, A.D. 1603. Part II.—From 1603 to 1919. 


A Class-Book History of England. 
By the Rev. DAVID MORRIS, B.A. 
New Edition, brought down to the end of the Great War. 
With 4 Historical Maps, 20 Plans of Battles, and 30 other Illustrations. Fcap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


A History of Europe. 

By A. J. GRANT, M.A. 

New Edition, revised in 1920, bringing the narrative down to the end of the Great War. With 13 Coloured Maps, 

and 13 Uncoloured Maps and Plans in the Text. Complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 15s. 

Also issued in Four Parts: Part I. ——The Classical World. 4s. 
Part II.—The Middle Ages. 6s. 
Part III.—Modern Europe. 6s. 
Part IV.—Europe in the Nineteenth Century, 1789-1918. Being Chapters XIV to XXII of 
Part III. 3s. 6d. l 


Outlines of European History. 
By A. J. GRANT, M.A. 
New Edition, issued in 1919, bringing the narrative down to the End of the Great War. 
With 95 Illustrations and 22 Maps and Plans. Complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Also issued in Two Sections : 
Section I, containing Part I, The Classical World, and Part II, The Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 
Section II, containing Part III, The Modern World. 3s. 6d. 


A First History of France. 
By Mrs. MANDELL CREIGHTON. With 33 Illustrations and 5 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
By Sır C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.S.A. With 13 Maps and Plans, and 84 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO'S BOOKS ON HISTORY 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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LONGMANS' CLASS-BOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


NEW VOLUMES 


CLEGG.—Short Essays by Modern Writers. 
A Collection for the use of Upper Forms. By SAMUEL CLEGG, Head Master of the County Secondary School, 


Long Eaton. 1s. 6d. 
DICKENS.—A Tale of Two Cities. 
By CHARLES DIGKENS. Abridged. With Introduction and Notes by T. H. ALLEN. Is. 6d. 


FROUDE.—Enéglish Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. 
By J. A. FROUDE. With Notes by DAVID SALMON, and an Introduction by the Author's son, 


ASHLEY FROUDE. 2s. 
KNIGHT.—Where Three Empires Meet. 

By E. F. KNIGHT. Abridged. With Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations. 2s. 
MACAULAY.—Essay on Warren Hastings. 

By LÓRD MACAULAY. With a Life and Notes by D. SALMON. 1s. 6d. 
MACAULAY.—Essay on Clive. 

By LORD MACAULAY. With a Life and Notes by D. SALMON. 1s. 6d. 
MORRIS.— Prologue: The Wanderers, from ** The Earthly Paradise." 

By WILLIAM MORRIS. With Introduction and Notes. 1s. 6d. 
NANSEN.—First Crossing from Greenland. 

By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. Abridged. With Introduction and Notes by J. C. ALLEN. Illustrated. 2s. 


NEWBOLT.—The Book of the Long Trail. 
By Sır HENRY NEWBOLT. Abridged. With Introduction and Notes by J. C. ALLEN. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


RECENT VOLUMES 


ALLEN.—Heroes of Indian History. 


By J. C. ALLEN. With 8 Maps and 37 Illustrations. Is. 6d. 
ARNOLD.—Sohrab and Rustum, and Balder Dead. 

By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Frontispiece, Introduction and Notes. 1s. 9d. 
COOK.—Captain Cook's Voyages. 

Abridged. With Frontispiece, Introduction, and Notes by J. C. ALLEN. is. 9d. 


KINGSLEY.—Westward Ho! 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Abridged. With Frontispiece, Introduction, and Notes by J. C. ALLEN. 1s. 9d. 


LAMB.— Tales from Shakespeare. 
By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. Abridged. With 28 Illustrations. Introduction and Notes by D. SALMON. 2s.3d. 


READE.— The Cloister and the Hearth. 
By CHARLES READE. Abridged. With Frontispiece, Introduction, and Notes by J. C. ALLEN. 2s. 


SOUTHEY.— The Life of Nelson. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. Abridged. With 12 Maps and Illustrations, also Introduction and Notes 


by J.C. ALLEN. 1s. 9d. 
WEYMAN.—The House of the Wolf. 
By STANLEY WEYMAN. Abridged. With Introduction and Notes. 1s. 9d. 


STORIES 


ALCOTT.—Little Women. By L. M. Arcorr. AIEEE: With Intro- s. d. KINGSLEY.— The Heroes ; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. s. d. 

duction and Notes by JEAN McWiLLIAM 1 6 By CuaRLEs Kincsiey. With Introduction and Notes by WALTER R. 
BALLANTYNE- The Coral Island. By RÌ M. BALLANTYNF. va PRipEAUX, M.A. 6 Hlustrations and 2 Maps... zs e .. 1 6 

Abridged. With. LL d Introduction, and Notes by A. S. 3 LANG.-- Works yi ANDREW LANG. 

TrrtEv, M.A ZE es 0 Tales of the Greek Seas. With 7 Illustrations by H. J. Forn ... 1 9 
aiiis OLL. "Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. By LEWIS 6 Tales of Troy. With 6 Illustrations by H. J. kori dnd 4 M: ap... 1 9 
DEFOE .—Robinson Crusoe. Abridged. | “By Davie, DEFOE. With xg exa e Nae v Tanaan HIN our MG ee With 

Introduction and Notes by T. W. SILVERDALE, and Illustrations by Ree OO ene Pe ANDEEN DIM. 2 2 0 

LANCFLOT SPEED and H. J. Forp S . 1 9 MORRIS. — The Story of the Glittering Plain. By WiLLIAM “Moris, 
DICKENS. —A Christmas Carol. By CHARLES Dickens. With Intro- With Introduction, Life, and Notes — ... 4.26 

duction and Notes by E. Gornon Browne, M.A. : ... 1 6€ RUSKIN.—The King of the Golden River. By Joux RUSKIN . 10 
HAWTHORNE.—Works bv NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, TALES OF KING ARTHUR AND THE ROUND TABLE. 

Tanglewood Tales. With Introduction and Notes A Guy Adapted, with Introduction and Notes, by J. C. ALLEN, from " The 

KENDALL, M.A. 20 p of Romance," edited by ANDREW LANG. With 20 lilustrations 

A Wonder Book. With Introduction and Notes by ADA PERRY 1 9 y H. J. Forp  .. s <a sas 6 
HUGHES. -Tom Brown's School Days By T. HtGues. Abridged. ZIMMERN. -Gods and Heroes of the North. By ALICE ZIMMERN, 

With Frontispiece and Introduction and Notes by A. J. ARNOLD, B.A, 1 9 Girton College, Cambridge. With Notes and 12 Illustrations . 1 6 
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LONGMANS' CLASS-BOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


DOYLE. Works by Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Micah Clarke: A Tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion. 
(Abridged.) With 20 Illustrations 

The Refugees: A Tale of Two Continents. 
(Abridged.) With Introduction and Notes by 
G. A. TWENTYMAN, B.A., and 15 Illustrations 

The White Company : 
trations by G. W. BARDWELL, G. C. HINDLEY, 
and LANCELOT SPEED za ; 


FROUDE. Selections from Short Studies on 
Great Subjects. By J. A. Frovpe. With 
Introduction and Notes by J. THORNTON, M.A. 
With 7 Illustrations ex 


HAGGARD.—Works by Sir RIDER HAGGARD, 
K.B.E. 


Eric Brighteyes, (Abridged.) With Introduction 
and Notes by J. MALins, M.A. 

Lysbeth. A Tale of the Dutch. (Abridged. ) With 
Introduction and Notes by J. B. D. GODFREY, 
M.A., and 11 Illustrations à ‘ Ši 


KINGSLEY.—Hereward the Wake. ' Last of the 
English? By CHARLES KINGSLEY. (Abridged.) 
With Introduction and Notes by W. H. BARBER, 
B.A. : : i wi 


MACAULAY.—Works by Lorp MACAULAY. 


History of England. Chapter I. With Biography 
and Notes by D. SALMON ; 


History of England. Chapter III. 


With Bio- 
graphy and Notes by D. SALMON . = 


SCOTT.—Works by Six WALTER SCOTT. 


Ivanhoe. (Abridged.) With Biography by 
ANDREW Lana; Introduction and Notes by 
T. H. ALLEN 


(Abridged.) With Bio- 
Introduction and 


A Legend of Montrose. 
graphy by ANbREW LANG ; 
Notes by R. LisHMAN, B. A. 


Quentin Durward. With Biography s ANDREW 
Lanc. Introduction and Notes by JOHN 
THORNTON, M.A... T M i si 

The Talisman. (Abridged.) With Biography by 
ANDREW LANG, Introduction and Notes by 
J. THORNTON, M.A. st - bs : 


LITERARY SELECTIONS 


DICKENS.--Selections from Dickens. With Notes 
by L. B. TiLrLAnD, B.A., and 4 Illustrations .. 


JEFFERIES.—Selections from the Writings of 
Richard Jefferies. With Introduction and 
Notes by F. TickNER, D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc. 


MACAULAY.—History of England. Selections. 
With Introduction and Notes by J W. pM 
M.A. s 
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CONTINUED 


BOOKS OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 
AE 


(Abridged.) With 12 Illus- 


LITERARY SELECTIONS-—cont. 


Newman. With Introduction and Notes Ry 
A SISTER OF NOTRE DAME sit : 


STEVENSON.—A Book of Selections iora the 

Writings of R. L. Stevenson. Edited with 

6|- Introduction and Notes py S. G. Dunn, M.A. 
(Oxon.) 


o| THACKERAY.—Selections from Thackeray. 
With Introduction and Notes by JOHN 
THORNTON, M.A. . i - x js 


0 BIOGRAPHICAL 


ANDERSON. English Letters selected from the 
Correspondence of Great Authors. Edited 
by H. J. ANDERSON, M.A. E T" xs 


POETRY 


0| MACAULAY.—Lays of Ancient Rome ; with Ivry 
and The Armada. By Lorp MacaAuLAY. With 
Biography by D. SALMON ; Introduction and 
Notes by J. W. BARTRAM, M.A. 


0 | MILTON.—Works by JOHN MILTON. 
Paradise Lost. Book I, 10d. Books II, III, IV, V, 
Each with Biography of John Milton by 
D. SALMON ; ATEN MENI and Notes by W. 
9 ELLIOTT, M.A... .. each 
Comus, Il Penseroso, L'Allegro, and Lycidas. 
9 With Biography of Milton by D. SALMON; 


Introduction and Notes by W. ELLIOTT, M.A. 


MORRIS.—Works by WILLIAM MORRIS. 
The Story of Sigurd the Volsung. Written in 
9 Verse. With Portions condensed into Prose by 
WINEFRED TURNER, B.A., and HELEN Scorr, 

B.A. With Introduction and Glossary 
3 The Man Born to be King. From “ The Earthly 
Paradise." With Introduction, Life, and Notes 
Atalanta’s Race and the Proud King. From ''The 
Earthly Paradise." With an Introduction and 
Notes zs a = is "m 


SCOTT.—Works by Sır WALTER SCOTT. 
The Lady of the Lake. With Biography by 
ANDREW LANG; Introduction and Notes by 
W. HORTON SPRAGGE, M.A. v4 - 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. With Biography 
by ANDREW LANG; Introduction and Notes by 
F. TickNer, D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc. 
6 Marmion. With Biography by ANDREW LANG: 
Introduction and Notes by Guy KENDALL, B. A. 


© 


STEVENSON.—A Child’s Garden of Verses. By 
0 RopBERT Louis STEVENSON. With an Intfo- 
duction by Guy KENDALL, M.A. ; and a Portrait 


THORNTON.—A Selection of Poetry for Schools. 
6 Edited by JOHN THORNTON, M.A. j 


NEWMAN.—Literary Selections from Cardinal s. d. 
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LONGMANS’ LATIN COURSE. 

With copious Exercises and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 

Part I.—Up to and including the regular Verb, Active and Passive. 2s. 
Key for the use of Teachers only, 3s. 10d. post free. 

Part II.—Including Pronouns, Numeral Adjectives, Irregular Verbs, Accusative and Infinitive, Ablative Absolute, 
Dependent Questions, Dependent Clauses, the Use of the Cases and Oratio Obliqua. 3s. 6d. 

Key for the use of Teachers only, 5s. 4d. pcst free. 

Parts I and II.—Complete in One Volume. 5s. Key for Teachers only, 7s. 10d. post free. 

Part III.—Elementary Latin Prose, with Complete Syntax and Passages for learning by heart. 

By W. HORTON SPRAGGE, M.A., Assistant Master at the City of London School. 4s. 6d. 

Key for thc use of Teachers only, 3s. 10d. post free. 

*,* The Pronunciation adopted in Longmans’ Latin Course is in accordance with the Regulations issued by the Board 
of Education with a view to securing uniformity. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN UNSEENS. 
With Notes and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 2s. Key for Teachers only, 4s. 10d. post free. 


ILLUSTRATED FIRST LATIN READING BOOK AND GRAMMAR. 
By H. R. HEATLEY, M.A. With 67 Jllustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. Crown 8vo. 28s. 


A JUNIOR LATIN READER. 
Compiled by P. M. DRUCE, M.A., and M. D. MANDUELL, M.A. 
With 38 Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A SENIOR LATIN READER. 
Compiled by J. LANG, B.A. With 82 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By G. G. BRADLEY, D.D. Crown 8vo. 68s. Key for Teachers only, 5s. 4d. post free. 


GRADATIM : An Easy Translation Book for Beginners. With Vocabulary. 
By H. R. HEATLEY, M.A., and H. N. KINGDON, M.A. Fcap 8vo. 2s. Key for Teachers only, 5s. 4d. post free. 


INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION.. 
By ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A. With Exercises. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Key for Teachers only, 6s. 4d. post free. 


LONGMANS' MODERN FRENCH COURSE. 
By T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A. Containing Reading Lessons, Grammar, Passages for Repetition, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies. With Illustrations by D. M. PAYNE and from Photographs. 
Part  I.—Pupils' Edition, 2s. Teachers’ Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Part II.—Pupils' Edition, 3s. Teachers’ Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Part III.—Pupils' Edition, 3s. 6d. Teachers’ Edition, 4s. 6d. 
The Teachers’ Edition contains all the matter in the Pupils’ Edition, together with additional Notes on Reading 
Lessons, Grammar, and Passages for Repetition, Translation of Exercises, etc. 
THE PHONETICS OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 
Being Longmans' Modern French Course, Part I, Lessons 1-10, in the transcript of the Association Phonétique. 
By Miss I. M. G. AHERN, B.A., Lond. Crown Svo. Is. 3d. 


MON PETIT LIVRE FRANÇAIS. 
By CLARA S. DOLTON, B.A. Witt Illustrations by Dogoruv M. Payne. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
May be used independently or as an introductory book to Longmans’ Modern French Course. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
By LEON CONTANSEAU. New Edition, thoroughly revised by his son, LUDOVIC CONTANSEAU. 3s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS' FRENCH TEXTS. 
Edited, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A. 
(a) Pupils’ Edition. with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
(b) Teachers’ Edition, consisting of the matter of the Pupils’ Edition, together with Translation of Exercises 
and additional Notes. 
ELEMENTARY SERIES. 10d. each. Teachers’ Edition, Is. 6d. each. 


Le Premier Coucou de la Foret-Noire (L. Vvicuovn). L'Aventure de Jacques Gerard (M. STEPHANE). 

La Comete, etc. (ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN). s - Ulysse chez les Cyclopes (OcraAvE SIMONE). 
INTERMEDIATE SERIES Is. 3d. each. Teachers’ Edition, 1s. 6d. cach. 

L’Eclusier (IE. Sov vEsrRE). L'Attaque du Moulin (E. Zora). 


La Montre du Doyen: Le Vieux Tailleur (ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN). 
ADVANCED SERIES. 1s. 9d. each. Teachers’ Edition, Is. 9d. each. 
Fontenoy (P. and V. MARGUERITTE). Le Comte Kostia (V. CHERBULIEz). 
Trente et Quarente (E. Anovr). Ursule Mirouet (H. pk BALZAC). 
LONGMANS' FRENCH TEXTS. 
With Exercises in Syntax. Edited by C. W. MERRYWEATHER, M.A., and H. NICHOLSON, M... l'cap 8vo 


LA CHASSE DE SARCEY AND OTHER STORIES. CONTES BLEUS. 
By M. LANGLAIS. 2s. Hy EDOUARD LABOULAYE. 1s. 9d. 
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An Experiment in Number-Teaching. 


By JEANNIE B. THomson, M.A. (Mrs. Davies), Lecturer in Mathematics, Mather Training College, Manchester. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Experimental Education. 


By Rospert R. Rusk, M.A., Ph.D., Examiner in Experimental Tüucition in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Principles of Education. 
By T. RAvMoNT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Causal Geography of the British Isles. 
By J. Martin, B.Sc., Senior Geography Master, Cooper's Company's School, London. With 110 Maps, Diagrams, and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


History of English Literature from Beowulf to Swinburne. 
By ANDREW Lana, M.A. Crown 8vo. Complete in one Volume. 7s. 6d. The following Parts are also issued :— 
Part I.—Early and Medieval Literature 1s. 6d. Part III.—Elizabethan and Jacobean Literature Is. 6d. 
Part II.—Chaucer to Shakespeare 1s. 6d. Part IV.—Eighteenth Century Literature 1s. 6d. 


Longmans' School Shakespeare. 


Consisting of twelve of the most suitable Plays for School Reading. Edited, with Glossary, by A. V. HouGcuton, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Also issued in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


The ‘‘ Swan " Shakespeare. 


Each volume contains a Portrait of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating his life, together with Introduction, Notes, 
and a Series of Illustrations by well-known artists in each volume. Crown 8vo. Is. 9d. cach. 


THE WINTER'S TALE. With Notes, etc., by T. G. WRIGHT. THE TEMPEST. With Notes, etc., by G. W. STONE, M.A. 
With 10 Illustrations. 160 pages. With 10 Illustrations. 146 pages. 
EEE EIN MEME a p ru by A. L. Cann, B.A. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Notes, etc., by Jons Bivcoon, 
ations. Kes. Sc. With 10 Illustrations. ages. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. With Notes, etc., by R. G. WILLIAMSON. | P NATO Seen EAM Rete 


With 10 lllustrations. 156 pages 
RICHARD II. With Notes, etc., by W. J. ABEL, B.A. 
With 11 Illustrations. 202 pages. 


MACBETH. With Notes, etc., by R. MCWiLr1AM, B.A. 
With 1o Illustrations. 128 pazes. 


JULIUS CÆSAR. With Notes, etc., by D. Forsytu, M.A., B.Sc. 
With 1o lllustrations 135 pages 


HENRY V. With Notes, etc., by D. FERGUsON, M.A. 
With 10 Illustrations. | 190 pages. 


KING JOHN. With Notes etc., by J. W. You sé. ] A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. With Notes, etc., by J. W. ILIFFE, 
With 9 Illustrations. EE panes. | M.A. With 1o Illustrations 142 pages. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. With Notes, etc., by W. Dycne, B.A. KING LEAR. With Notes, etc., by A. V. Hovcirow. 
With 10 Illustrations. 134 pages. | With 1o Illustrations. 172 pages. 


Elementa Latina ; or, Latin Lessons for Beginners. 


By W. H. Morris, Author of “ Greek Lessons." Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 
A Key for the use of Teachers only, 3s. 10d. net, post free. 


Greek Lessons. 

By W. H. Morris. l6mo. 3s. 6d. Also issued in Two Parts. 
Part I.—A Complete Introduction to the Greek Testament or Easy Author, 3s. Key to Part I, 3s. 6d. 
Part II.—Exercises for Translation into Greek. 1s. 9d. 


BOOKS by the late FRANK RITCHIE, M.A. 


FIRST STEPS IN LATIN. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 6d. PREPARATORY CÆSAR: DE BELLO GALLICO. 
A Key for the use of Teachers only. 48, post free, Crown 8vo. Book Il, 28. Book III, 2s. Books H and IH, 3s. 6d. 
SECOND STEPS IN LATIN. Fcap 5o. 3s. LATIN GRAMMAR PAPERS. Fcap 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. Fcap. Svou. 2s. 6d. 
FABUL/E FACILES. A First Latin Reader. Containing Detached 
Sentences and Consecutive Stories. With Notes and Vocabulary. 


EASY OVID. With Rules for Scansion and Exercises thereon, 
Crown 8vo., 28. 


Crown 5vo. 3s. A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
IMITATIVE EXERCISES IN EASY LATIN PROSE. FIRST STEPS IN GREEK. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Based on '*' Fabula Faciles.” Crown 8vo. . x $ 
A PRACTICAL GREEK METHOD FOR BEGINNERS. By F. Rircuik 
- EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Crown Svo. 3s. M.A and E. H. Moork, M.A. Crown 8vo. 38s. bd. A 


A Key for the use of Teachers only. 5s. post free. A Key for the use of Teachers only. 58. 6d. post free. 
EASY CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. A PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


- «e Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
FIRST STEPS IN CASAR. The Expeditions to Britain, De Bello Gallico, 
IV, 20-36; and V, 8-23. Crown oo. 2s. P FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
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New and Enlarged Edition. 
A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. 


By G. S. NEWTH, F.LC., F.C.S. With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


Modern Inorganic Chemistry. 
By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. With 334 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Higher Mathematics for Students of Chemistry and Physics. 
With Special Reference to Practical Work. 
By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. With Diagrams. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Manual of Chemical Analysis, Qualitative and Quantitative. 
By G. S. NEWTH, F.LC., F.C.S. With 102 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis, Organic and Inorganic. 
By F. MOLLWO PERKIN, C.B.E., D.Sc., Ph.D. With I6 Illustrations and Spectrum Plate. 8vo. 9s. net. 


Intermediate Physics. 
By W. WATSON, C.M.G., A.R.C.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. With Diagrams. 8vo. 15s. net. 


A Text-Book of Physics: Including a Collection of Examples and Questions. 
By W. WATSON, C.M.G., A.R.C.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. 
Seventh Edition. Revised by H. MOSS, D.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.S., D.I.C. With Diagrams. Svo. 21s. net. 


A Text-Book of Practical Physics. 
By W. WATSON, C.M.G., A.R.C.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. : 
Third Edition. Revised by H. MOSS, D.Sc. (Lond.), A. R.C.S., D.I.C. With Diagrams and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Hygiene. 
By J. LANE NOTTER and R. H. FIRTH. With Illustrations. 
Ninth Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Rewritten. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Magnetism and Electricity. A Manual for Students in Advanced Classes. 
By E. E. BROOKS, B.Sc., A.M.ILE.E., and A. W. POYSER, M.A. With 413 Illust?ations. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Electricity and Magnetism. For Advanced Students. 
By SYDNEY G. STARLING, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A Treatise on Light. 
By R. A. HOUSTOUN, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. With 328 Diagrams. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Elements of Physics. 
By R. A. HOUSTOUN, M.A., D.Sc. With Coloured Spectrum Plate and numerous Illustrations. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Course in Practical Mathematics. 
Bv F. M. SANELBY, M.Sc., B.A. 
With 200 Figures, Examination Questions, and Answers to the Exayiples. — 8vo. — 9s. net. 


An Introduction to Practical Mathematics. 
By F. M. SANELBY, M.Sc., B.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


A School Flora for the use of Elementary Botanical Classes. 
By W. MARSHALL WATTS, D.Sc. (Lond.), B.Sc. (Vict.). With 205 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


THE WALDORF SCHOOL—DR. RUDOLF STEINER'S EXPERIMENT. 
Bv HELEN Fox. 


[The following account of a visit to the Waldorf School at Stuttgart will be welcomed by those of our readers who are 
interested in the work of Dr. Rudolf Steiner.) 


Serious thinkers of to-day are conscious of the need for 
a new impulse in every department of life. We seek it 
in the advance of natural scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions, in investigations of mental and psychic processes, 
or in a belief in the existence of spiritual forces. But 
although scientific discoveries cannot but be viewed with 
wonder and reverence, and although psychic investiga- 
tion and a belief in the spiritual are patent proofs that 
men are seeking for realities, yet none of these things 
satisfy us or bring us the impulse we seek. In no sphere 
of life is this more true than in education. May it not be 
that the impulse we need can only come from a real 
knowledge of the inner nature of man and a clear 
perception of his connection with the forces that rule 
the workings of the cosmos ? 


Let us be frank and confess that we have not attained 
that knowledge through ordinary sense-perception, how- 
ever highly this may have been developed. And let us 
be bold and say that the need of the world can only be 
met by guidance from those who, by inner training and by 
destiny, have attained a clear vision of the spiritual 
nature of man and of his place in the universe. Those 
who are advocating an anthroposophical method of 
education, under the leadership of Dr. Rudolf Steiner (of 
Dornach, Switzerland), believe that such knowledge 
alone can be a sure foundation for their work, and that in 
anthroposophy they are coming into touch with this 
knowledge. Anthroposophy is the name given to the 
study of a spiritual science. The findings of this science 
are obtained by the development of supersensible powers, 
but they can and should be studied and comprehended 
by ordinary reasoning and by clear logical thought. 


Between three and four years ago the Waldorf School 
was founded in Stuttgart by the manager of a large 
factory in that town to provide an opportunity for 
putting into effect what anthroposophy has to say on 
education. The present writer was one of a group of 
English teachers who were invited in January of this 
year to pay a visit to the school, which now numbers 
nearly 700 children, boys and girls from all classes of 
society, and what is said here is directly the experience 
of that visit. 


Education, according to Dr. Steiner’s teaching, is not 
so much a profession resting on intellectually thought 
out principles, but rather is it an art, and the teacher 
must train himself to be an artist in the best sense of the 
word. Throughout the school life the presentation of 
all teaching must be artistic. There must be a constant 
appeal to rhythm, to colour, to beauty of sound and form, 
and to what is essentially human. But for the education 
itself to have the quality of a work of art, there must be 
much more than this. The teacher must know the 
fundamental laws which underlie the different periods 
of the child’s growth. He must recognise, for example, 
that during the first period of growth, up to the seventh 
or eighth year (the change of teeth) the child is chiefly 


occupied in learning about the world around him through 
his senses, and that the fundamental instinct of this age 
is imitation. Hence the importance of the environment 
of the child and the conduct of those about him during 
this period. During the second period, from the change 
of teeth to puberty—roughly, seventh to fourteenth 
year—the fundamental feeling in the child is one of 
reverence for authority, a looking up to the grown person 
for guidance ; this must be appealed to by the teacher. 
The teaching of history, for example, centres round 
stories of great personalities. After puberty, and only 
then, does logical thought as such come rightly to being 
in the boy or girl, and with it also the conscious develop- 
ment of the personality. It is on the clear perception of 
facts like these in human life and development that the 
Waldorf School education is based. 


The children are divided according to age as in other 
s hools, but in arranging the seating in each class the 
teacher pays special attention to the predominant 
temperament, whether sanguine, choleric, phlegmatic or 
melancholic. This group classification has a twofold 
significance. It is found in practice that when children 
of the same temperament sit next to each other, the dis- 
tinctive quality of that temperament tends to become 
less emphasized rather than more—even in the case of 
the cholerics ! But this grouping is also of great service 
to the teacher, as he can in all subjects appeal to the 
different temperaments by different methods of approach. 


The first two hours of the morning are devoted in cach 
class to what is known as the Main Lesson. Instead of 
dividing up the time into short periods, each of which is 
devoted to a different subject, the same subject is taken 
every day for the first two hours, continuously for about 
a fortnight. In this way, the children obtain a firmer 
grasp of the subject in hand. Moreover, anthropo- 
sophical knowledge lays stress even more than 1s usually 
done on the part played by sleep in the life of the human 
being, and especially of the growing child. During 
sleep the spiritual nature of the child works upon what 
he has experienced during the day. The teacher can 
make use of this knowledge by presenting a subject 
pictorially one day, for example, and the next day 
drawing certain conclusions about it. The long lesson 
is, of course, varied by taking different aspects of the 
subject, especially with the younger children. The rest 
of the school day is devoted to other subjects, such as 
languages, handwork, religion, and eurhythmy. 

The teaching of painting is carried out in a very special 
way, the details of which can scarcely be entered into 
here. There lies behind it a perception and study of 
the meaning and quality of colour. 

Religious instruction is regarded as the private concern 
of the religious communities to which the children 
belong. Catholic priests and Protestant ministers, 
appointed by the churches in question, visit the school 
for the purpose. For other children, whose parents wish 
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it, there is the so-called free religious lesson, given in the 
spirit of the anthroposophical art of education. This 
does not mear that anthroposophy is taught as a religion, 
but the ideals of anthroposophical thought are applied 
to the teaching of Christianity." '* 


Eurhythmy (not to be confused with Dalcroze Eurhyth- 
mics which is known on the Continent as Plastique 
Vivante) is a new art of movement introduced by Dr. 
Steiner. An account of it would need a whole article, 
and here we will only say that it rests on a perception of 
inner laws underlying the relation of sound to movement, 
and that its value as an educative force is very 
marked in the strengthening and harmonising influence 
it has on the children. It plays indeed a very important 
part in their training ; it is not only a subject on the 
time table, but is introduced into many other lessons, 
arithmetic, lànguages, etc. 


This affords but one example of the close correlation 
of subjects which exists at the Waldorf school. Correla- 
tion of subjects is no new idea to English educationists. 
Indeed there are several practical results of Dr. Steiner's 
educational ideas which are already being carried out in 
our English schools. The teaching of languages on the 
direct method is another instance. But hitherto these 
things have been done mainly because teachers and 
educationists have known instinctively that they were 
good. What anthroposophists would plead is that instinct 
is not enough as a basis for the practice of education. 
It is both faulty and insufficient. A surer basis is needed, 
that of clear knowledge of the spiritual nature of man and 
of his relation to the world in which he lives. 


Those who visited the Waldorf School in January were 
much struck by the unique relationship between teacher 
and pupil. Here was a living example of what Dr. 
Steiner so often speaks of in his educational lectures as 
being the first essential for a teacher. The teacher must 
approach the child with love and reverence, and with a 
deep sense of thankfulness that out of the great cosmos 
there has been sent down to him this physical embodi- 
ment of what is soul and spirit in the form of a little child. 
The task of a teacher is to remove hindrances, and so to 
guide the body and soul development of the child that 
at the right time the spirit may emerge in full freedom, 
and in harmony with soul and body. The teacher must 
seek always to make of himself a personality worthy to 
be loved and trusted by every child in his care. We are 
not suggesting that there are not very many teachers, 
the world over, with a deep feeling of love and reverence 
for their children, but one could feel this inner intimate 
relationship permeating the classes at the Waldorf School 
in a remarkable way. 

In modern times we hear much of the need for unity 
and co-operation in all spheres of life. Often, alas, the 
impulse gets no further than its expression in words. 
Among the Waldorf School teachers there is a close co- 
operation that is something more than a unity of aim 
and purpose. There are at present thirty-nine teachers 
on the staff, men and women, from all parts of Germany 
and Austria, selected by Dr. Steiner himself, and there is 
amongst them a co-operation of thought, feeling and 
will which makes of their work one harmonious whole. 


*Quoted from the Waldorf School Prospectus. To be obtained 
from the Book Department, Anthroposophical Society, 46, 
Gloucester Place, W.L 


They have no head other than Dr. Steiner, who, as 
“ Spiritual Director " of the school (using the word 
“ spiritual " in the sense of the German '' geistig") pays 
periodic visits to the school and gives guidance both 
as to fundamental principles and as to treatment of 
individual children. The staff meets together very 
frequently, and the teachers, many of whom come into 
this work from very different protessions and spheres of 
activity, give each other mutual help and advice. This 
can only be if there is also much mutual forbearance, 
but the writer was told by one of the staff that their 
work would be impossible if it were merely a sympathetic 
feeling that united them. What they are striving for, 
and in some measure attaining to, is a unity of will, 
resting on a unity of knowledge, a certain, conscious 
knowledge of the inner nature of the cbild and of the 
cosmic forces working within him. 


In the presentation of teaching matter to the children 
—an artistic presentation throughout—one noticed 
repeatedly that the teacher brought into his lesson what 
in other schools might have been used as intellectually 
thought out illustrations, apt similes or fanciful ideas, but 
which for him were realities and cosmic truths. Examples 
of this could be given in nearly every subject, from the 
relation of geometrical forms to movements of the stars, 
for example, to the handling of mythology and legend. 


Finally, the Waldorf School is no cut and dried insti- 
tution. It is a living organism, always growing and 
developing. Dr. Steiner has often emphasized the 
importance of educating our children, not necessarily in 
ideal surroundings or under ideal conditions, but that 
they may take their right places in the world as it is, 
here and now, and may grow up with the knowledge and 
the strength which are necessary to meet its needs. 
An English school founded on this method would 
undoubtedly develop differently. English teachers will 
have an opportunity this summer of hearing about and 
discussing the whole matter at the Ilkley Conference 
(August 4-18). The teachers, though eager to explain 
what they are striving after, are most humble about their 
own achievements. But undoubtedly there is a living, 
growing impulse at work in the Waldorf School at 
Stuttgart, an impulse which will in time spread to other 
schools and other countries, for though the growth may 
be slow and imperfect as yet, these teachers are actually 
evolving a new art of education. 


Courses in French. 


A reference to our list of Summer Schools on page 260 
will show that there is a wide choice of localities in 
which to follow the delightful hobby of polishing up one’s 
French. Courses have been arranged by the Univer- 
sities of Geneva, Lausanne, Nancy, Rennes and Stras- 
bourg (where German courses can also be taken), and at 
Caen by l'Institut Pedagogique International. A careful 
study of the particulars given in the list and still more 
of the official announcements in our advertisement 
pages will show intending students where they are 
likely to spend their available time to the best advan- 
tage. The social side of these gatherings in beautiful 
surroundings is not the least attractive feature of the 
programme. 
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NELSON’S BOOKS 


Edited by Sir HENRY NEWBOLT English Grammar Practice 


The . Noble English d Series Suitable for Lower Middle Forms. Cloth, 2s. 
An Introduction to the Best Authors of each’ Period. A Supplementary Volume to "Nelson's English Practice." 
: Vol.1. ENGLISH PROSE. From Sir John Mande- '" Particularly. worthy of commendaisen.’’ — TEACHERS’ 
ville to Sir Thomas North. WORLD. 
Vol. 2. ENGLISH PROSE. From Thomas Lodge to 
John Milton. “In these new books of practice the house of Nelson 
Each Volume contains about 192 pages. Cloth, 1s. 9d. ` has made a very successful endeavour to tnterpret the 
Other Volumes to follow. needs of the pupil."—TEACHERS' WORLD. 


The “As You Like It" Series Days to Remember 


of School Acting Plays. The British Empire in the Great War. 

The Best Plays divided into Narrative Parts and Acting By JOHN BUCHAN and HENRY NEWBOLT. 
Scenes in the original Text. See ee 

Vol. i. AS YOU LIKE IT. With Seven Portraits and Seventeen Maps. Cloth, 1s. 9d. 


Vol.2. ROMEO AND JULIET. ee E R ro ET T 
Each Volume contains about 96 pages. Cloth, 18. each. An attempt to give in short chapters the “ high lights ” of 
the British record. 


Other Volumes to follow. 


Highroads of Geography | New Age Wall Atlases 


Book IV. EUROPE. EUROPE. Every Map new. Twelve Maps. 
New and Revised Edition. Now Ready. l 25s. net. 


Please send for Prospectus of any of the above, or for complete Educational List, to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., m“SAkspe Works,’ EDINBURGH 


Longmans Geographical Series. By Direction of the Disposal and Liquidation Commission. 
pP JC O E E 


SALE BY AUCTON OF 
PLANT, MACHINERY, TOOLS, SPARES, 


BOOK I. THE FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT, Etc. 
With 21 Illustrations and 53 Maps (of which 38 are Coloured). (Now LYING AT ERITH TRAINING CoLLEGE, D.B.2.B. SECTION, 
ccs Eon Hed. Manor Way. BELVEDERE, KENT, No. 1. R.A.F. STORES DEPOT, 
: KIDBROOKE, S.E.), ; 
BOOK II. THE WORLD. | | At ERITH TRAINING COLLEGE, KENT, and at 
Has been thoroughly M e deg ae oO The Text has been | No. 1. RAF. STORES DEPOT, KIDBROOKE, S.E. 
brought into accordance with the decisions of the Peace Treaty, and the ON TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19th and 
Maps have been either Reviscd or re-drawn in accordance with the Text. 20th, commencing at 11 a.m. each day. 
The Book contains 57 Illustrations and 153 Maps, of which 69 are Coloured. COMPRISING : 
NOE e | ı A STEAM DERRICK CRANE, Bv J. E. GLEDHILL, 
' » HUDDERSFIELD, a wall crane, spindle moulding machines, 
BOOK III. THE WORLD. a power jig saw, crane weighing machines, a propeller shafting . 
For SENIOR STUDENTS, machine, twist drill and tool grinders, exhaust fans, starters, 
AERE Dass Re E A E Oe A pte eae) propeller fans, double wheel grinders, plane iron grinders, 
"e eee ggg ee _ GENERATING SETS, SAND BLASTING MACHINES, 
This edition has been brought up to date, both as regards subject matter CEN TRIFUGAL PUMPS, portable and belt driven alr 
and maps, in accordance with the terms of the Peace Treaty. Each new , compressors, air reservoirs, enamelling ovens, steel shafting, 
State is treated separately. In some cases new maps are given and new electric cable, wire and rivets, radiators, electric lamps, switches 
boundaries are shown as far as they have been definitely settled. | and fuse boxes, I ton Royce patent electric capstan, 24in. 
BOOK IV. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. light railway bogie trucks, motor driven double ended economic 


grinders, DRILLING, GRINDING AND WEIGHING 


With 67 Illustrations and 113 Maps (of which 71 are Coloured). MACHINES. PETROL ENGINES. MOTORS FROM ] TO 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 1920. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 20 H.P., Plummer blocks, lathes, anvils, spanners, chisels, 

: table telephones, pyrometers bolts and nuts, mallets, saws, 

BOOK V. A PRIMARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY hammers, etc., and a large quantity of HOUSEHOLD AND 
Bv JOHN THORNTON, M.A. OTHER FURNITURE, UTENSILS, CROCKERY, and MIS- 


New prone dag om 1916; brushes, tables, chairs, coal scuttles, desks, machine oil, books, 
y kettles, etc., and about 200 bedsteads. 
The Goods may be Viewed three days prior to the date of Sale, 


With 156 Illustrations and 14 Maps (one of which is Coloured). CELLANEOUS GOODS, comprising soaps, paint, candles, 
| between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. on the production of 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. : Catalogue, which may be obtained from the Auctioneers, 


Messrs. TOPLIS AND HARDING, 
28, Old Jewry, London, E.C2. _Tel.: City, 8217. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS 


. JUNIOR REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES. 


By W. H. BARKER, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Reader in Geography, Victoria University, Manchester, formerly head of thc 

Geography Department of Universitv College, Southampton. Lecturer in Historical Geography. Birkbeck College, and 

LEONARD BROOKS, M.A., F.R.G.S., formerly Second Master and Geography Master at William Ellis School, Gospel 
Oak, and Lecturer in Historical Geography, Birkbeck College. 


The aim of the JUNIOR REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES is to form a preparatory course for more advanced regional Studies. 


The Series comprises three books: 
Book 1. The Peoples of the World. 1s. 9d. (On the L.C.C. List.) 
Book 2. The British Isles. 2s. (On the L.C.C. List.) 
Book 3. The Regions of the World. (In preparation.) 


This Series provides a complete Geographical Course for Upper Standards in Elementary Schools and the Lower Forms of 
Secondary Schools. 


JUNE, 1923 


THE WHOLE OF THIS SERIES IS ON THE L.C.C. LIST. 


General Editor: JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., F.R.G.S. - 


THE NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES. 


FOR CENTRAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By LEONARD BROOKS, M.A., F.R.G.S., Formerly Geography Master at the William Ellis School and Lecturer in 
Historical Geography at Birkbeck College. 


Book I. The Americas... = ... 3s. 6d. Book III. Part 2. British Isles ... ids i ET 2s. 3d. 
Book Il. Asia and Australasia . 38. 6d. Book III. Part 3. Europe, including British Isles ... 4s. 6d. 
Book Ill. Europe and Afri ET .. 6e. Od. Book III. Part 3. Europe, excluding British Isles... 3s. 6d. 
Book III. Part I. Africa... . 28. 6d. Book IV. The World. xis vis - gs ss 7s. 6d. 


These volumes form a four years’ geographical course. The aim of gcographical teaching is taken as the training of future citizens to imagine 
accurately the interaction of human activities and their topographical conditions. In each of Books 1 to III two continents are selected for special 
study, and in each case one continent is in the northern, the other in the southern hemisphere. 


WRITE FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET ON THE '" MODERN TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY '' SENT FREE ON RECEIPT OF A POST CARD 


GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD POWER. 
By JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., F.R.G.S., Lecturer AN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
at the London Day Training College. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The Times critic says: “It is a valuable review, treating in a 


broad, philosophic way the influence of physical facts upon 
history.' 
With over 80 Original Sketch Maps and Diagrams. New 
Hacer thoroughly revised, with additional Chapters and Maps. 
- net. 


LAND FORM MAP BOOK. 
By JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., F.R.G.S., Lecturer 
at the London Day Training College. 

By working through this book pupils are trained in the use 
of contour lines to represent shapes. By mapping first simple 
forms, and then more and more complete ones, they are led by a 
graded series of exercises to make maps from photographs. 

“The whole book is beautifully got up, and both pictures and 
maps deserve praise."— SCHOOLMASTER. 

1s. 3d. net. 


A SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. 
By W. H. RATCLIFFE, B.Sc., F.C.S., Chemistry 
Master at Tenison Schools. 

This book provides a two years' course in Chemistry as final 
preparation for the London University Matriculation and 
examinations of similar standard. 

‘*The practical work is sound.'"—ScHoorL Wor .p. 

New Edition. Part I, price 4s. 6d. Part II, price 2s. 


THE RAINFALL OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By M. DE CARLE SALTER, Superintendent of the 
British Rainfall Organization. 

This book traces the development of rainfall observing in the 
British Isles, and sets forth with a wealth of illustration the 
principal facts which have emerged from a close study of the 
fascinating subject. 

Crown 8vo. 126 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


By C. B. THURSTON, B.Sc., Geography Master at 
Kilburn Grammar School. z 
A complete survey of the geography and economic resources 
of the British Empire. The broad physical features and general 
economic relations of the Empire are dealt with in their world 
setting. The book is particularly suitable for the commercial 
classes of Secondary Schools and for Evening Continuation Schools. 
With many specially prepared Maps and Tables. New Ed., 5s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 
From the French Revolution to the Great War. 
By EUGENE L. HASLUCK, B.A. ; 

This volume sets forth in clear and interesting fashion the 
developments in European Politics which led to the outbreak of 
the Great War in 1914. 

“ A useful and clearly written introduction to the study of recent 
European history not by any means overburdened by facts."— 
The Times. 

3s. 6d. 


With many new Maps. New Edition. 


WEATHER CHART EXERCISES. 
By L. M. ODELL, B.Sc. ; 
Practical exercises in meteorology of the type required for 
London Matriculation and similar examinations. Full page 
weather charts and squared paper for graphs are included, together 
with weather statistics and conversion tables. 9d. 


SCHOOL GEOMETRY. 
By B. A. HOWARD, M.A., (Cantab. and Lond.) 
Formerly Scholar of Sidney Sussex College. Cambridge ; 
Senior Mathematical Master at Warwick School; and 
J. A. BINGHAM, B.A., B.Sc., Senior Engineering 
Master at Warwick School. 
The book forms a complete course in theoretical and practical 
geometry for Secondary Schools. 
In Two Parts. Price 3s. 3d. each. Complete, 5s. 6d. 


Write for our new Educational Catalogue, post free. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD., 17, WARWICK SQUARE, E.C.4 


PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


Salary Questions. 

Since the last issue of these notes the Croydon teachers have 
resumed their school duties on the understanding that members 
of the Authority who conducted negotiations with the teachers 
will endeavour to persuade the Council to enquire as to whether 
the national abatement of 5 per cent. or a lower percentage 
abatement should be applied to the Croydon “ 34 scale.” 
the period of the “ lock-out” the salaries of the teachers, 
amounting to about /13,000, were paid by the N.U.T. In this 
case the Authority's opposition to paying on Scale IV was due 
to political rather than monetary reasons. Croydon does not 
wish to be included in any Greater London scheme, and is 
therefore fighting against any scale of payments, whether for 
teachers or other employees, which would bean acknowledgment 
of London status. 

The storm centre at the moment of writing is Lowestoft. 
The 163 dismissed teachers are receiving full financial support 
from the N.U.T., and are as firm as ever in their determination 
to fight against a breach of the national agreement. The 
Authority have appointed Mr. H. C. Adams dictator, and Mr. 
Adams has frankly stated his object to a representative of the 
Daily News. He is ‘ challenging trade unionism ” and “ the 
tyranny of the National Union of Teachers." He admits that, 
in his attempt to break up the Burnham Committee and smash 
the N.U.T. he “ may get burnt," but comforts himself by 
saying '" someone must give a lead." I understand the in- 
spectors of the Board of Education are in the town enquiring as to 
the qualifications and efficiency of the emergency staffs of the 
schools. It is therefore just possible Mr. Adams may have to 
replace quite a large number of his “ Union-smashers " in the 
very near future. The non-provided schools have remained 
closed, as the managers refuse to appoint new teachers. For 
children not at school the N.U.T. have opened '* welfare centres,” 
and these are staffed by the regular local teachers. 


Other Centres of Disturbance. 

Next to Lowestoft Devonshire is attracting the Union's 
attention. The position promises to develop on the lines of 
Lowestoft. The County Council have entrusted the conduct 
of their campaign against the teachers to the Chairman and 
two other members of the Council, and these issue their mandates 
from the Castle at Exeter. The teachers remain firm. If no 
new developments take place a thousand teachers will be 
dismissed at the end of June. 1} hear the Board of Education 
are much exercised about Devonshire and may intervene. 

The Ossett teachers are out of school at the moment of writing. 
In Lindsey the handicraft and domestic subjects teachers have 
been dismissed. In Sheffield thirty-five teachers who have 
reached sixty years of age have been asked to resign. In 
Cardiganshire the secondary school teachers are still out of 
school, and are receiving sustentation pay from the N.U.T. 
In one case the school is staffed by emergency teachers at the 
reduced rate of pay. Happily the Pembroke trouble gives 
every appearance of passing. I hear an arrangement has been 
reached as the result of a conference between thc teachers and 
the Education Committce. 


The Burnham Committee. 

The Burnham Committee met on 1lth May, and doubtless 
were made aware of the attitude of Sunderland and other 
reactionary authorities to the national agreement. I have no 
fea1 of any departure from the agreed terms. The local education 
authorities’ panel of the Burnham Committee are as loyal to the 
national agreement as are the teachers' panel. The situation 
as from the Ist April, 1924, will be considered in due course. 
The Committee are not to be hurried by the few, the very few, 
authorities who are eager to discredit their findings. Fortu- 
nately the authorities as a whole are honourably observing the 
national agreement. 

There has been a large falling off this season in the number 
of students at the L.C.C. evening institutes. 

The N.U.T. has sent a contribution towards the support of 
Russian teachers suffering privations as a result of their country's 
attitude to all intellectuals. 

The President and ex-President of the N.U.T. will represent 
the Union at the International Conference of Teachers to be held 
at San Francisco. They sail on the Majestic on 13th June, and 
will be absent from this country about five weeks. ' 

The National Union of Teachers will give evidence before the 
Departmental Committee on the training of teachers. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


The Education Estimates Memorandum. 


The Board's Memorandum on the Education Estimates for 
1923-4 is a somewhat larger document than last year's—twenty- 
two pages as compared with eight. It is divided into two parts, 
one dealing with the main figures of Expenditure from Taxes and 
Rates, the other ‘‘ develops in greater detail certain of the 
salient features." A tabular statement of Education Votes for 
the previous six years shows that the /14,660,311 of 1913-14 has 
reached a possible /41,934,047 for the current year, a figure less 
by over nine millions than the vote for 1921-22. The reasons 
for this ascent and descent are set out, but they have become 
by now too trite to be worth much notice. What the Memo- 
randum does not do is to explain how much these '' measures of 
retrenchment " were due not to the intentions of the Board 
and the Education Authorities but to the ill-considered devices 
of the Treasury. It is when the Memorandum comes to deal 
with the figures of the estimated expenditure of the 318 Local 
Education Authorities that it becomes interesting. 


The assumed net expenditure for 1923-4 is bordering on 
fifty-nine millions for elementary and twelve-and-a-half millions 
for higher education, towards which grants (excluding those to 
non-Local Education Authorities) are estimated at roughly 
thirty-three millions and five-and-a-quarter millions respectively. 
Of the twelve-and-a-half millions for higher education less than 
twelve-and-a-quarter is assumed as the amount to be recognised 
for grant. The rest will be disallowed. Why? The answer is 
to be found in the Board’s decision (set out in the much criticised 
Circular 1259 of last year) to bring to an end the duplications of 
grant to non-Local Education Authorities schools—direct 
through the Board, and indirect through the Local Authorities. 
The process was to be spread over five years, and this year, the 
second of the five, a sum equal to two-fifths of either the Board’s 
grant to the non-Local Education Authority schools or of the 
Local Education Authorities which '' aid" them, whichever is 
less, is to be disallowed. The estimate of the disallowance is 
£400,000. 


One reason for the decrease in the net expenditure by Local 
Education Authorities in elementary education is given as “ A 
fall of 100,000 in the expected number of children in attendance 
at school " and for a fuller exposition of this we are referred to 
paragraph 10 below—one of the '' salient points ” of Part II. 
A most imposing array of birth statistics is here set out, and this 
forms the basis of the Board's estimate that there will be in the 
public elementary schools an average number of 5,150,000—a 
fall from the numbers of 1913-14—despite the present statutory 
definition of ‘‘ 14 years of age ’’ of 231,000, due to a general fall 
in the number of births since that time. This is the argument. 
Children stay in the schools for nine years. The maximum 
number that can be in the schools is determined by the total 
number of children born in a certain group of nine successive 
years in the past. The total number of births from 1901 to I909 
amounted to eight millions, from 1910 to 1918 seven millions ; 
a diminution of 124 per cent. The children wbo were born from 
1910 to 1918 will be in the schools in 1923 ; in 1924 those born 
in 1910 (896,962) will pass out, and those born in 1919 (692,438 
births) wil come into school It is admitted that ‘' other 
factors beside the number of births affect the numbers at public 
elementary schools,'' but what is not admitted is that “any are 
likely to operate so strongly as to obscure the disparity shown 
above." The only feeling one is likely to have in trying to 
follow this ingenious piece of special pleading is that some very 
bright person at the Board of Education has had a particularly 
brilliant brain wave, and this luminous after-thought is the result. 
One obvious comment on this specious but fallacious reasoning 
is that not all children born in any one year are surviving five 
years later in public elementary schools; and another is that 
though the sudden extinction of all the 200 children in 500 
schools would make the closing of 500 schools and the dismissal 
of 2,500 teachers a practicable proposal, a drop of one in fifty 
spread over all the schools in the country can have no appreciable 
effect on either the size of classes or teaching staff. 


Mr. St. John Ervine. 


Life is an adventure, and if you are not prepared to take 
risks you ought to get into your grave as quick as you can. 
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Hodder & Stoughton's Educational List 


GROUP TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
By PHILIP BOSWOOD BALLARD, M.A., D.Litt. 
Author of “ Mental Tests ” and '' Teaching the Mother 
Tongue.” 

A full account of the more recent developments in the 
testing of intelligence, with particular reference to the various 
means of testing simultaneously a large number of children. 

This book will prove a most helpful one to every teacher 
who wishes to get a clear idea of the best method of testing 
the intelligence of school children. 

‘* This book embodies the clearest and most practical presentation of the 
subject yet offered."—T'he Times Educational Supplement. 6 " 

S. ne 


TEACHING THE MOTHER TONGUE. 
By PHILIP BOSWOOD BALLARD, M.A., D.Litt. 
Author of '' Mental Tests,” etc. 
The teacher will find in these pages thought that is shrewd 
and stimulating, and advice that is wise and kindly. 
“ Dr. Ballard arnas to his task a freshness of outlook, a kindly wisdom which 
offers some invalua and constructive criticism." — Education. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW TEACHING. 
Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., 
sometime Professor of Education in the University 
of London. 
Chapters are specially contributed by leading teachers 


dealing with the different subjects of the curriculum. 
icone volume may be called without exaggeration a work of national 
rtance. It should be an inspiration to teachers and a revelation to the 


ini lic."—Observer. 
Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


A FOUNDATION COURSE IN CHEMISTRY. 
en W. DODGSON, B.Sc., and J. A. MURRAY, 
c. 

A sound scientific course of School Chemistry. The know- 
ledge of the common things of life is formulated, extended, 
and systematized, simply and scientifically. 

*' The treatment is simple and straightforward.” —Science Progress. 

68. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: THE RUDIMENTS 


OF ITS ART AND CRAFT. 
By E. V. DOWNS, M.A., Senior English Master, 
Newport High School. 

The rudiments of the art and craft of English Literature, 
treated from the standpoint of the chief literary forms, are 
developed analytically and historically. There are very 
numerous exercises for the student. 

PEU modern, even fascinating. The exercises are useful, if sometimes 

"Educational Times. 
e book as a whole will help teachers more than many conferences and 
most summer schools."—T'eachers' World. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 4s. 6d. 


net. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 
By F. R. WORTS, M.A., Senior History Master, 
Bristol Grammar School. 
A social and industrial history of the period subsequent 
to the Industrial Revolution, which is treated asthe beginning 


of a new social order. 
“Can claim to have fulfilled its purpose of informing and encouraging the 
student who begins this fascinating and interesting study.'’—Schoolmaster. 
Second Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 


MENTAL TESTS. 


By PHILIP BOSWOOD BALLARD, M.A., D.Litt. 


The aim of this book is to make the teacher his own critic, 
and it incorporates Mr. Cyril Burt's revision of Binet's Tests. 


*' So essentially modern and rational Tari it should find a place in the library 
of every teacher." —Scottish Educational 
'* Teachers should read this book, for it i is uniquely offered to them by an 
inspector that they may be better provided with weapons against himself."— 
The Times Educational Supplement. 
rown 8vo. 


Third Impression. 68. net. 


TEST MATERIAL. 


Reprinted from DR. BALLARD'S BOOKS. 

In response to requests from many teachers, some of the 
Tests from Dr. Ballard's books have been reprinted in cheap 
form for use in testing classes. A fulllist of Tests, with prices, 
will be sent on receipt of a postcard. Specimens if desired. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


By ALBERT MALET. Translated from the French. 
The History of Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome, 
specially edited for the Middle Forms of Secondary Schools. 


** Challenges comparison with Mr. Wells's ‘ Outline ' and comes out of the 
ordeal wonderfully well."—Scottish Educational Journal. 


With about 100 Illustrations and Maps, taken from the 
original French Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SOCIAL LIFE IN 
ENGLAND. 


By M. B. SYNGE. 

The story of the intimate lives of our ancestors, describing 
their homes, their food, clothes, manners, their wives and 
children, with an account of the social changes that have 
taken place throughout the ages. 


New Illustrated Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 


GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY. 


By R. S. BRIDGE, M.A., Senior Geography Master, 
Nottingham High School. 


Due allowance is made for climatic control, but transport 
is made the dominating factor. The scheme is based upon a 
three years' course, but the grouping of the chapters is such 
as to render a two years' course also practicable. 

'* The book is a real romance . . . it is also a mine of information . . . . no 
student of modern economics should fail to read it. It is essentially à book 
for the times." — Education. 

4s. 6d. net. 


CITIZENSHIP. 
By F. R. WORTS, M.A., 
Bristol Grammar School. 


An account of Central and Local Government in this 
country, and of the rights and duties of a citizen, with a 
comparison between Roman and British citizenship. 

‘© A careful and valuable book. attractively written by a skilful teacher of 
the subject.”—Times Educational Supplement. 

4s. 6d. net. 


Second and Enlarged Edition. 


Senior History Master, 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., St. 


Paul's House, Warwick Square, E.C.4. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 

The Official List of Registered Teachers has now been pub- 
lished. Members of the Council, secretaries of appointing bodies, 
and certain other educational organisations have received 
complimentary copies. Others are for sale at the price of one 
guinea, or 22s. 6d. post free. The list contains the names of all 
who were accepted for registration down to August, 1922, the 
number of names being over 70,000. This large body of volun. 
tary support for registration furnishes unmistakeable evidence 
that the teachers of the country support the registration move- 
ment and desire to gain a greater measure of professional self- 
government. As teaching is in part a public service, the amount 
of self-government possible is not so extensive as in the case of 
certain other professions, but it is generally agreed that teachers, 
through their representatives, ought to have some voice in 
determining who are to enter their ranks. Recent events have 
shown also that the qualified teachers ought to have some voice 
in determining the conditions under which they are to accept 
unqualified persons as colleagues. This matter is largely in the 
hands of teachers themselves, and those who are not vet registered 
are hampering the development of their own profession and the 
establishment of their own status. 


The College of Preceptors. 

At a meeting of this College held on Wednesday, 16th May, 
Sir Philip Magnus, Bart., was re-appointed President, Mr. W. G. 
Rushbrooke, M.A., LL.M., was re-appointed Dean, and in 
succession to the late Dr. Armitage Smith, Mr. S. T. Shovelton, 
M.A., Secretary of King's College, London, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi and prize-Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, was elected 
Treasurer. A number of new members of the College were 
elected, including Dr. Bridges, the Director of Education for 
Willesden. 


Fellowship of the Maple Leaf. 

The annual meeting of the Fellowship of the Maple Leaf for 
the supply of British Teachers for Western Canada took place 
at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on May 3rd. The Society 
has been instrumental in placing large numbers of teachers 
permanently overseas. Every assistance is given to fully 
trained teachers, and many without training are given -pro- 
fessional training on the Canadian side. This work should be of 
interest to unemployed teachers and those thinking of taking up 
teaching work overseas. The enquiry bureau is at 13, Victoria 
street, London, S.W.1. 


County Councils Assoeiation. 

At a meeting of the Education Committee of the County 
Councils Association, held recently at the Guildhall, West- 
minster, it was decided to offer uncompromising opposition to 
any proposal that might be made for the transference of a 
portion of the cost of teachers' superannuation from the taxes to 
the rates. 


Teachers' Labour Group. 

A conference of teachers was held at the University of London 
Union, Malet Street, recently, to frame the constitution and rules 
of a new body to be known as the Teachers’ Labour Group. 
l-very grade of teacher, from the primary school assistant to the 
University master, will be eligible for membership. The group 
has a membership of 142, including some Labour members of 
Parliament. Local branches have been formed in various parts 
of the country, and application has been made for affiliation to 
the National Labour Party. 


National Association of Head Teachers. 

At the 26th annual conference, which took place at Worcester 
during Whitsuntide, a resolution protesting against the increasing 
influence of the administrative side in the educational system, 
similar to one passed by the Incorporated Association of Head. 
masters last winter, was discussed. Other mattcrs brought 
forward included attendance at cinemas by young children, and 
the sale of intoxicating drinks to young persons under the age 
of eighteen. 


Parents' National Educational Union. 

The annual meeting will be held in Big School, Westminster 
School (by kind permission of the headmaster) at 5-30 p.m. on 
June 6th. An address will be given by the Right Kev. the 
l.ord Bishop of Oxford, entitled '' Why we have been Educating 
Our Boys and Girls." 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Queen's College, Harley Street. 

For the first time in its seventy-five years' existence Queen's 
Collcge in Harley Street, London, is appealing for funds to enable 
extensions to be carried out. At a bazaar at Hyde Park Hotel, 
Sir Douglas Hogg, the Attorney General, referred to the pioneer 
work of the College, and the Warden said that £20,000 was 
required to open a domestic science branch and additional 
laboratories. About /5,000 had already been obtained. 


Crosby Hall. 

Sir William Plender, in the absence of Lord Milner, presided 
at a meeting at the Goldsmiths’ Hall, London, early in May, in 
support of the Crosby Hall endowment scheme of the British 
Federation of University Women. Other speakers were Sir 
Robert Kindersley, G.B.E., Sir William Schooling, K.B.E., Dr. 
Winifred Cullis, O.B.E., and Professor Caroline Spurgeon, 
President of the British and the International Federations of 
University Women. Nearly £9,000 had already been received 
or promised, and a further £750 resulted from the meeting. 


American Scholarships for Oxford and Cambridge Men. 

Three Oxford and three Cambridge men are to be elected 
annually for scholarships tenable at the University of Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton. The scholarships are the gift of Mrs. H. P. 
Davison, of New York. At Cambridge preference will be given 
to men who have completed two years' residence. 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

The ex-service students of this College are founding a scholar- 
ship of the value of £15 per annum for the benefit of the children 
of those ex-service-students in the College who fought in the 
Great War and whose children desire to become students in the 
College. The scholarship is given as an expression of their 
gratitude for the benefits which they have received during the 
period of their graduation and post-graduate research courses in 
the College. 


The Imperial Education Conference. 

Education Authorities have been notified by the Board of 
Education that an Imperial Education Conference will be held 
in London at the end of this month, attended by some fifty or 
sixty delegates from the Dominions, and that in connection 
with this an exhibition of school work is being arranged. The 
exhibits, it is explained, will be '" representative of good sound 
work normally done in all parts of this countrv, and there is no 
intention of limiting them to work of an exceptional or purely 
experimental character." The exhibition will be in the Home 
Office Industrial Museum in Horseferry Road, Westminster, 
and at the Westminster Training College, opposite, '* an attempt 
will be made to give a similar illustration of the aims and methods 
of Training Colleges." 


Agriculture and Scholarships. 

Starting with the child of agricultural workers and going on 
to the research stage, there are now a number of opportunities 
for pursuing rural occupations scientifically and without turning 
into a vegetable. The Ministry of Agriculture, the deus ex 
machina, offers scholarships to the children of rural workers in 
three classes, ranging from short courses at l'arm Institutes to 
a degree course at a University ; in all cases the awards cover 
all expenditure including outfit. The Ministry also helps 
agricultural research workers by grants from a fund of /4,000 
(available annually), and the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries offers seven research scholarships in agricultural and 
veterinary science to the value of /200 per annum. 


For the Summer School for Teachers to be held at Folkestone 
from August 4th to September Ist, the Kent Education Com- 
mittee have again secured the use of St. Stephen's College as a 
hostel. The College is attractive, standing on the summit of 
Sandgate Hill with splendid views over the Channel. To the 
already strong tutorial staff may be added the names of Miss 
Edith Craig, who will conduct practical classes in Drama and Play 
Production, and of Miss J. M. Mackinder, who will direct the 
course on Practical Activities for Young Children. Special 
lectures will be given bv Mr. Percy A. Wells, F.R.S.A., of Shore- 
ditch Technical Institute, Mr. E. Shaı wood Smith, M. A., and 
others. Miss Lena Ashwell will probably give a lecture in 
connexion with the Drama Course, and a distinguished critic is 
under invitation, There are still a few vacancies in the hostel, 
for which application should be made to the Director of Educa- 
tion, Springfield, Maidstone. 
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Od 


Concerning 


HARRAP BOOKS 


in relation to the teacher and the taught 


T MUST be the aim of every teacher to select 

books for his classes that are likely to give the 

best results. The day of the dry-as-dust text 

book has passed, and it is realized that the more 
pleasure a book can give in its handling the better 
the results to be expected from its use. 


MESSRS. HARRAP were early pioneers in providing 
attractive school books in which the appeal of the 
format is not obtained by any sacrifice of other 
essential features, and they continue to maintain the 
high standard which is associated with their imprint. 


A SELECTION OF 
HARRAP’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Albert—A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Marriott—EXERCISES IN THINKING AND EXPRESSING. 

, —A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH (3 Books). 
Sandwick -EXERCISES AND TESTS IN JUNIOR ENGLISH. 
Pritchard—TRAINING IN LITERARY APPRECIATION. 

is —ESSAYS OF TO-DAY. 
Palser-Lewis—A NEW OUTLINE GRAMMAR OF FUNCTION. 
Pym—READINGS FROM THE LITERATURE OF ANCIENT ROME. 
Dale—ILLUSTRATED EASY STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Brooksbank—LEGENDS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Waite-Row—FIRST LESSONS IN LOGIC. 
Gide-Row—FIRST PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
HEATH'S NEW PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Desseignet —LA FRANCE ET SA CIVILISATION. 
Jack—MANUAL OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION AND DICTION. 
Rousseau—VIE ET ŒUVRES. 
Leroy—A GLOSSARY OF FRENCH SLANG.. 
Prior— JUNIOR COURSE IN FRENCH ACCIDENCE AND SYNTAX, 
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GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LTD., have recently equipped 
a spacious show-room where, undisturbed, teachers may examine their 
publications at leisure. If unable to call please write to the Corre- 
spondence Department, whose aim it is to facilitate the desire to become 
better acquainted with Harrap Books. 

39.4] PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
218-222, CLARENCE STREET - - - a SYDNEY. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Sir Michael Sadler. 


The University of Leeds is losing its distinguished Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Michael Sadler having been appointed to succeed 
Dr. Macan as Master of University College, Oxford. 


The Chancellor of Manchester University. 


The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres has been nominated to 
the Chancellorship of the University of Manchester to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Lord Morley of Blackburn. 
Lord Crawford is a man of scholarly and artistic attainments (he 
is the author of several books, including one on Donatello and 
another on the evolution of Italian sculpture), and his nomination 
is backed by all that is best and strongest in the University's life. 


Professor John Adams. 


The jealously guarded distinction of Emeritus Professor has 
been accorded to Dr. John Adams on bis retirement from the 
Professorship of Education of london University, which he had 
held for twenty years, together with the Principalship of the 
London Day Training College. 


Sir Sidney Lee. 


In the report of the Principal Officer of the University of 
London for 1922-23 it is noted that Professor Sir Sidney Lee has 
been compelled by stress of other work to resign both his 
Directorship of the Courses in Journalism at London University 
and his post as tutor to journalism students at East London 
College. He has, however, been retained on the committee 
which administers this department. 


Obituary. 


Mr. Francis Hamer Oates, C.B., who died in May, was well 
known in the educational world as one of H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools, Private Secretary to the President of the Board of 
Education from 1913 to 1915, and again from 1916 to 1919, 
when he was promoted to be an assistant secretary. In 1920 
he was appointed Director of Establishments. The heavy 
strain involved in the reorganisation of the administrative and 
clerical establishment led to a breakdown last autumn, from 
which he did not recover. 


Dr. Charles Niven, F.R.S., who retired last autumn from the 
Chair of National Philosophy in Aberdeen University—a post 
he had held for forty-two years—-died last month at his hcme 
in Aberdeen. His services to the University were many; the 
development of the Department of Natural Philosophy was 
largely due to his zealous organisation, and the honorary degree 
of LL.D. was conferred upon him. 


John Huntley Skrine, D.D., formerly assistant master at 
Uppingham, and afterwards for fourteen years Warden of 
Glenalmond died recently in Oxford, where he had served as 
Vicar of St. Peter’s-in-the-East since 1908. At Uppingham he 
was a pupil of Thring, and wrote an enthusiastic but discrimi- 
nating memoir of his Headmaster. 


Dr. Henry Bradley, senior editor of the great Oxford English 
Dictionary, died recently at his residence in Oxford, aged 77. 


Dr. N. Murray Butler. 


The views of the President of Columbia University (Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler) on the teaching of history will be heartily 
endorsed by most teachers. —'' After making all due allowance for 
the exuberance of patriotism, it is really not necessary for the 
school children of one country to be taught to dislike those of 
another simply because their respéctive Governments have had 
sharp differences in the past. Dr. Murray Butler is now in 
England to deliver the Watson Chair lectures at the British 
Universities. 


Mr. E. J. Boswell King. 


The Council of the Association of Preparatory Schools has 
appointed Mr. E. J. Boswell King to be editor of the Preparatory 
Schools Review in the place of Mr. G. Gidley Robinson, who 
resigns next month. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


A Verse-Speaking Contest. 

‘t The actor who would prefer to speak prose and the teacher 
whose aim is a certificate have done much to bring the speaking 
of verse into disfavour," says a leaflet announcing a most 
interesting contest in verse-speaking next month. ''In most 
primitive communities," the leaflet points out, ‘‘ the speaking 
of verse has been one of the chief delights of life. In this country 
it held such rank until the printing press . . ." So on July 
24 and 25, at the Oxford Examination Schools, with Sir Herbert 
Warren, Professor Gilbert Murray, Professor Gordon, Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, and Mr. John Masefield as adjudicators, a 
contest will be held which will, it is hoped, become an annual 
event. There are nine classes (competitors between 12 and 15, 
15 and 18, and over) in narrative, reflective, dramatic, ballad 
and lyric poetry, and we advise all who are interested to write 
to Mrs. Masefield (hon. secretary and treasurer), at Hill Crest, 
Boar's Hill, Oxford, for full details and entry forms. 


As Others See Us. 

The promised autumn lecture by Professor Otto Jespersen, 
of Copenhagen University, to the National Union of Women 
Teachers, will be eagerly looked forward to. Dr. Jespersen has 
along list of published works to his credit, and besides continental 
academic distinctions he was for the year 1909-10 visiting 
Professor at Columbia University. In his hands, says the 
N.U.W.T. official notice of the lecture, " Grammar, phonetics, 
and other dull-sounding subjects become as absorbing as any 
novel;" moreover, he is kind enough to admire our mother- 
tongue as—on the whole—‘‘ noble, rich, pliant, expressive and 
interesting," though he denounces our spelling as an '' anti- 
educational abomination.” To which we feel moved to reply : 
“ A poor thing, but our own ! ”’ 


Stillness Road School. 

The quiet necessary for the making of poets is evidently to 
be had at Forest Hill, whence two '' old boys ” of the L.C.C. 
School in Stillness Road have won, in consecutive years, the 
Chancellor's Medal for English verse at Cambridge University. 
Both these boys (Simmons and Llewellyn) will succeed in what- 
ever career they adopt, says their former head master, Mr. Wren. 


Westminster Playgrounds. 

The most popular resort of Westminster children is of course 
St. James's Park, and it is good to know that the Office of Works 
is making arrangements which will allow the children to paddle 
in the lake during the summer—if it comes. Another popular 
playground is near Lambeth Bridge, where, thanks to the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Spicer, a famous sandpit has 
been opened tbis spring. 

A War Memorial. 

In memory of the 326 members of the University of Leeds 
who fell in the war a piece of sculpture by Mr. Eric Gill, which 
will be fixed to the outer wall of the University Library, is being 
dedicated by the Bishop of Ripon on June Ist. The University 
owes this impressive memorial to the generosity of the late Miss 
Frances Cross, of Ripon. 


SOME SAYINGS. 
Lord Astor. 
Modern education implies filling the minds of the young 
with facts instead of training the young to think. 


Mr. Upjohn, K.C. 
There is not half the chance for a young barrister as there is 
for a young teacher. 


Miss A. Jones, Financial Secretary, N.U.W.T. 
Every woman should have the right to deeide what she will 
do after marriage. 


Mr. G. B. Grundy. 
The average schoolboy is, so far as languages are concerned, 
learning little or nothing at all. 


Mr. R. H. L. Slater. 

The mere habit of judging everybody from the efficiency 
standpoint shows that men are being treated rather as machines 
than as men. 


Sir Arthur Keith. 
Not one person in fifty uses his or her brain to half of its real 
capacity. 


ri rr T 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


A New Volume, Just Published. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Vol. V. By C. R. L. Fletcher 


The first four volumes of this popular work have reached in all 22 editions, and have taken their place as a standard 
work. A fifth volume, covering the period 1815-1880, is now ready. Readers will find it written in Mr. Fletcher's customary 
unconventional fashion and with his usual vigour of judgment. Not the least interesting part is the remarkable chapter 
summarizing the progress made in art, science and social progress in the nineteenth century. With Maps, 9s. 

Previous VoLuMEs. I. To 1485; II. 1485-1660; III. 1660-1792 ; IV. 1792-1815. 98. each. 


THE GREATEST STORY IN THE WORLD By Horace G. Hutchinson 


An attempt to present, in a form which will appeal to young people, the story of the beginnings of History. The scene 
is laid in that centre of all early civilization, the Mediterranean, and the fortunes of all the mighty nations that lived and 
fought round its shores are traced in bold outline: Egypt, Crete, Babylon—the Jews, Greeks and Romans—all contribute 
their chapters to this wonderful story. The author finally gathers all the threads together, and leaves the reader at Rome 
at the dawn of the new era of Christianity. With Illustrations and Maps. 3s. 6d. 


LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF EUROPEAN HISTORY By B. M. Ryffel 


The demand for a simple account of the main incidents of European history is too widespread to need emphasizing. 
The chief problem in dealing with so vast a subject is to avoid too much detail. An accumulation of facts is apt to fog the 
pupil's mind, so the author's ideal has been to follow the main current of events and to avoid all eddies and backwaters. 
The opening chapters deal with the Middle Ages and are briefly told ; but the narrative becomes fuller when modern times 
begin, and concludes with the Great War. The book is suitable for use in Middle Forms. [Ready Shosytly. 


CONVERSATIONS EN CLASSE By W. Mansfield Poole 
New Issue of Part I, 1s. 6d. 


This book consists of conversations based upon pictures, each page dealing with a separate subject and introducing 
as many idiomatic expressions as feasible. The complete book contains pictures with corresponding questions and answers 
sufficient for two years’ work. Inresponse to many requests, the first half, providing material for one year's work, has been 
issued separately at a lower price. Complete, 3s. 6d.; Part I. 1s. 6d. 


THE MAKING OF LATIN By Prot. R. S. Conway 


Offers to teachers and students a simple account of the growth of the language, so that their Latin reading 
may be enriched with the fresh interest of knowing more of the original meanings of words and idioms, and that they may 
gain a glimpse of the fascinating contribution which the study of language has made to the history of Italy and England. 

5s. net. 


66 99 
SCIENCE FOR ALL” SERIES 
Following on Sir J. J. Thomson's Committee on the Teaching of Natural Science, for some time past the Science Masters’ 
Association has considered the problem of the contents of a course of general science, seeking what a writer in the SCHOOL 


SCIENCE REVIEW calls a “ broad highway ” through the subject. The main headings of such a general course have been 
drawn up in a pamphlet entitled '' Science for All," and this series follows on those lines. 


PHYSICS CHEMISTRY 


By W. J. R. CarveRT, M.A., Assistant Master at By G. H. J. ApnrAM, M.A., B.Sc., Senior Science 

Harrow School. Part I. [READY SHORTLY. Master City of London School. ' 8s. 6d. 
GENERAL SCIENCE, A Text Book of. GEOLOGY 

By G. H. J. ADLAM, M.A., B.Sc., R. ACTON, M.A., and By C. I. GARDINER, M.A., Senior Science Master, 

O. H. LATTER, M.A. (READY SHORTLY. Cheltenham College. 3s. 6d. 
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R. B. MORGAN'S ENGLISH SERIES 


These books embody reforms for which teachers had long been waiting. The main argument against grammar in the 
past was that it was dulland uninspiring. Mr. R. B. Morgan's books are neither dull nor uninspiring, and have produced a 
crop of testimonials and appreciations such as have fallen to the lot cf few school-bocks. The terminology recommended 
in the Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology has been used throughout. 


For Preparatory and Junior Schools. For Lower and Middle Forms. 

THE GROUNDWORK OF ENGLISH A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

A complete course in English. With Illustrations. For Junior Forms. 82nd thousand. 2s. 

In2 parts. 1s.6d.ea. 
For Lower and Middle Forms. For Upper Forms. 

EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR . A SENIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

Designed for use as an independent book, or to supple- By R. B. MoncaN, M.Litt., and H. A. TREBLE, M.A., 

ment Morgan's ' New English Grammar." 1s. 9d. Sr. English Master, Selhurst Grammar School. 3s. 6d. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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LETTERS TO 


Disputes between Local Education Authorities and 
Teachers. 


We have received the following communication from the 
National Union of Teachers, Hamilton House, W.C.1. :— 

The issue involved in the disputes between the Lowestoft, as 
well as the Ossett Education Authorities, and their teaching 
staffs should be plainly and concisely stated. That issue, which 
is common to both these disputes as well as to other recent dis- 
putes of the same character, is whether the standard scales 
laboriously constructed by the conciliation board known as the 
Jurnham Standing Joint Committee and allocated by that body, 
after due and deliberate examination of local needs, to every 
education area, are to be scrapped at the will of any Local 
Authority. The objective of the Burnham Committee, which 
had been constituted at the instance of the Board of Education 
and which was composed of representatives of all parties con- 
cerned, was to standardise the remuneration of teachers so as to 
redress the inequalities which had previously prevailed in different 
areas and which had been a prolitic cause of dissatisfaction and 
local disputes in this important public service. Obviously, 
there could be no standardisation unless the scales were to remain 
in force for a minimum period, and that period was expressly 
stated to be the 3lst March, 1925. All parties agreed to the 
fixing of that period, and the Board of Education, representing 
the Central Government and fully alive to the need for standard- 
ization and the peaceful settlement of the salary question, 
agreed to recognise the standard scales until the date mentioned 
for the purpose of Exchequer Grant. The teachers were not, 
however, immediately to obtain the benefit of the scales so fixed. 
A “ carry-over ” period of three years was fixed, during which 
the teachers were to proceed from the old scale to the new, and 
that ''carry-over" is not complete till the Ist April, 1924. 
The teachers had waited long for their claims to be met. They 
had heen scandalously underpaid for years. They had held their 
hands throughout the trying period of the war, and when the 
scales were fixed they agreed to this machinery, which postponed 
the full operation of the scales for a further three years. Never- 
theless, their remuneration bad been standardised by agreement 
with the authorities; their just claims had been tardily recog- 
nised, and there was now a prospect of pcace in the education 
service. Since those scales were fixed and despite the fact that 
they were fixed after the Superannuation Act came into opera- 
tion, the teachers were called upon to pav a 5 per cent. super- 
annuation contribution to the State. In January last the 
teachers agreed, in view of the national position, and notwith- 
standing that they were not on their proper scale positions, to 
submit to a further reduction of 5 per cent. in their standard 
scales, and those few Local Authorities which had not yet 
adopted the appropriate standard scales were given the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining this 5 per cent. concession if they put the 
standard scale into operation by agreement with the teachers. 
Throughout, the teachers have striven for conciliation, and 
throughout they have scrupulously honoured the agreements 
they have made. 

The Lowestoft Authority was actually directly represented 
on the Burnham Committee by its able chief official. It adopted 
by express agreement the standard scale which its representative 
had co-operated in framing, and which was to operate until 31st 
March, 1925. Now, in 1923, it has dismissed its teachers, a 
highly efficient well-tried staff, because those teachers have 
asked that that agreement shall be honoured by the Council. 
The teachers offered to submit to the 5 per cent. abatement on 
their salaries which had been agreed to by their representatives 
on the Burnham Committee in January last. This offer was 
rejected by the Council, and in this respect it stands alone out 
of 260 authorities which adopted the standard scales. The 
Council have adopted these measures for one purpose only, 
which is illustrated by its sedulous circularisation of other 
authorities, namely, to destroy the machinery of national 
negotiation. Methods of strife and coercion are preferred by 
this authority as alternatives to the methods of conciliation 
desired by other responsible bodies throughout the educational 
field. The result is the dislocation of the local education service, 
the closure of the schools, and the introduction of the discordant 
elements of a lock-out into the lives of the children. 

The Ossett Authority, alone amongst the West Hiding 
authorities, has declined to place its teachers on a standard 
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scale. It pavs the provisional minimum scale, and whilst all 
surrounding authorities pay their teachers the allocated standard 
Scale ITI, this authority, as stated, fails even to adopt a standard 
scale at all, with the result that the teachers in the service of 
this authority, although living in precisely the same economic 
conditions as teachers in the surrounding authorities and 
rendering the same service, are remunerated on a far lower basis. 


Wireless and the Deaf. 
Sir, 

When a scientific development receives more than the usual 
amount of public attention it is immediately invested with a 
fictitious reputation. At the present time extravagant assertions 
are being made that '' wireless " is capable not only of relieving, 
but in some cases of actually curing, deafness. Cases of so- 
called miraculous cures have even been reported, with appro- 
priate headlines, and as a consequence parents of deaf children 
and hard-of-hearing persons have become inspired with an 
optimism that is doomed to disappointment. Persons are 
known to be laying out money in wireless installations, and 
others are resorting to pretenders who have seized their oppor- 
tunity. 

It is our wish to warn all friends of the deaf, as well as the 
deaf themselves, that there are at present no indications that 
“ wireless " is likely to be a cure for real deafness—indeed, any 
knowledge of the pathology of organic deafness should render 
this patent. It has yet to be proved that permanent improve- 
ment attends the systematic use of '' wireless" in hard-of- 
hearing cases. Experience of the deaf with the telephone— 
and with some of us this is wide—shows that few deaf persons 
have been improved by the habitual use of telephone aids, 
though temporary effects result from the relief of the continued 
'strain of listening. Until systematic experiments have been 
conducted, and trustworthy evidence is forthcoming that certain 
types of deafness can be alleviated by '' wireless," the recent 
reports of cures must be disregarded. 

The need for investigation is obvious. 

We are, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) CHARNWOOD, President, National College of 
Teachers of the Deaf. 
i G. SIBLEY Haycock, F.E.I.S., L.C.P., Chair- 
man, National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf. 
= RicHARD LAKE, F.R.C.S., Surgeon, Ear and 
Throat Department, University College 
Hospital. 
E WiLLIAM MiLLIGAN, M.D., Aurist and Laryn- 
gologist, Manchester Royal Infirmary. 
2 MACLEOD YEARSLEY, F.R.C.S., Aural Surgeon 
to the London County Council. 
5 A. J. Story, F.E.I.S., Consulting Editor, 
The Teacher of the Deaf. 


“From a Country Grammar School.” 

Dear Sir, —The author of “ Letters from a Country Grammar 
School," thinking aloud on the subject of modern art with a 
knowledge a little too imperfect to make this process enlightening 
to the reader, has delivered himself of some puzzlement of mind 
in regard to painting. He writes: “ A knowledge of anatomy 
is not really incompatible with the most profound perception 
and expression of essential meaning." As a statement this is 
true enough when we can fix the import of '' essential meaning,” 
but in its inference that art can be “ put right " by a collected 
knowledge of various sciences which arisc from it it is misleading. 
As a set off to * modern art . . . which scuflles over the hands 
in a portrait . . .'" his examples of Turner and Sargent are not 
well chosen. The first is not a portrait painter and the second 
does not draw hands particularly well. I would suggest Degas' 
portrait of Duranty, now on view at the Lefevre Gallery—only 
he is a leader of the modcrn school. 

But why this gird at '' modern art" ? The past contains a 
greater number of masters because it is a longer period than the 
present. With regard to his fourth paragraph, may I point out 
that to hide behind a plea of being old fashioned is not the most 
honest method of admitting one's ignorance ? 

Yours, etc., 


RUPERT LFE. 
(Continued on page 260.) 
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J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 


THE THRESHOLD OF LITERATURE. 2/6 


AN 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


By A. F. CHAPPELL, M.A., Manchester Grammar School. 


The “lecture expliquée ” 


method applied to English Literature. 


Suitable for use in Fourth Forms in 


preparation for the School Certificate year. 


THE KINGS TREASURIES OF LITERATURE 


Edited by 


SIR A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


DR. RICHARD WILSON. 


1/6 and 1/9 net. 
14 NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


90. SELECTED ESSAYS. By Ropert LYND. 
91. JUNIOR MODERN PROSE. 

92. KING JOHN. 

93. STANDARD PROSE. 

94. THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 

95. SILAS MARNER. 

96. HENRY IV. Part I. 


97. A GALLERY OF MASTER HISTORIANS. 
98. THE ENGLISH ADMIRALS. 
99. LIGHTER PROSE. 

100. THE TEMPEST. 

101. HAMLET. 

102. THE SONG OF BEOWULF. 
103. MORE ANIMAL STORIES. 
ROBERTS. 


By C. G. D. 


32 page Prospectus on application. 


A RAPID LATIN COURSE. 3/. 


Cr. 8vo. 256 pages. 


By 
WALTER RIPMAN anD Mrs. M. V. HUGHES. 


Many Illustrations. 


This book provides a course for the modern type of Secondary School where the pupils have as a rule 
already studied French for two years, and can progress more rapidly than those who commence Latin 


at a very early stage. 


A SHORTER FRENCH COURSE. 
Part II. 2/6. 
By RANDALL WILLIAMS AND 
WALTER RIPMAN. 

An attempt to meet the demand for a modified 
form of the Direct Method. The Grammar 
Sections are in English, and there is a French- 
English Vocabulary. 


A SCHOOL SERVICE BOOK AND 
HYMNAL. 


By 
GEORGE THORN axp RANDALL WILLIAMS. 


Sm. Feap. 8vo. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM AND INTO 


. FRENCH. 


By ETHEL BEARMAN. 
Lecturer in French, Manchester University. 


Cr. 8vo. 96 pages. Is. 9d. 


This volume provides sufficient material for pupils 
working for the First Examinations. 


STORIES IN SPANISH. 
Dy DR. E. A. WOOLF. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. 
simple Stories for the Elementary Stage. 


A HISTORY FROM THE WOMAN'S STANDPOINT. 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


3/6 


By Dr. F. W. TICKNER, M.A. 


Cr. 8vo. 


Numerous illustrations. 


256 pages. 


This volume, while it deals with the matter primarily from the woman's point of view, is on a broad 


civic basis. 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, 


W.C. 2. 
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The Fellowship of The Maple Leaf for the Supply of 
British Teachers for Western Canada. 
Dear Sir, 

In view of the fact that there will be a large number of teachers 
unemployed this summer, would it be possible for you to bring 
to the notice of persons facing this anxiety that the Fellowship 
of the Maple l.eaf has two parties of teachers in process of 
formation due to sail at the beginning and end of August ? 

They are sent across to our Local Committees in Western 
Canada, who see that they are well cared for. 

This Society is prepared to help out approved teachers by 
means of loan bursaries if they have not the necessary money to 
pay theirown passage. In addition it assists in training deserving 
cases on the Canadian side. 

The address of the Society is 13, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
18th Mav, 1923. Yours, etc., P. J. ANDREWS, Secretary. 


To the Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Sir, —Those of your readers who are interested in '' Wireless 
must appreciate the series of articles which are appearing in THE 
EpucATIONAL TIMES and the lucidity with which Mr. Charles 
Gibson is developing his subject. There are one or two points on 
which I should be glad to obtain further information, unless I am 
anticipating forthcoming explanations. I take it that the current 
flows from battery A partly to the filament and back and partly 
to the plate, by means of the detached electrons. The current, 
it seems, would then travel (so far as the grid does not prevent it) 
to battery No. 2. But judging by the symbol for this battery 
the current would flow to the plate. 

The grid circuit presentsa similar difficulty unless there is only 
condensation there, in which case it would require no connection 
with the filament, 


op 


Yours etc. 


H. J. S. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1923. 


For the information of our readers we append short notices concerning Vacation Courses to be held during the summer holidays. 
Further information may be obtained from our advertisement pages, or from the addresses given below :— 


Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics.—-Summer Vacation School at Bangor, N. Wales, August 8 to 23. Rhythmic movement, solfége, 


improvization. Apply: 


The Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics, 23, Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Education.—Vacation Course at Oxford University, in August, Not confined to members of the University. Apply: The Director 


of Training, 15, Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


Economics.—Summer School, conducted by the London School of Economics and King's College (University of London), at 


Dunford Hou:e, Midhurst, Sussex, July 21 to September 1, 


for tennis and golf. 
W.C.2. 


The study of economics, political and social questions. Facilities 
Apply, Summer School Secretary, London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, J-ondon, 


Education Guild.—Summer Holiday Course on ;Esthetic Appreciation in Schools, at King's College for Women, London, July 27 
to August 10. Lectures, visits to museums, preparation of school plays. Apply: General Secretary, Education Guild, 9 and 10, 


Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Educational Travel Association.—Summer Vacation Courses in the Isle of Wight and at Chamounix. Open-air study. Apply: 
Organiser, Educational Travel Association, County Training College, Crewe. 

Educational Union for the Realisation of Spiritual Values ; holiday conference at Ilkley, August 4 to 18. Lectures by Dr. Rudolf 
Steiner and others from the Waldorf School. (See article and letter to Editor in this number of the E. T.). Apply: The Secretary, 
Ilkley Educational Conference, 46, Gloucester Place, London, W. 1 


Education.—City of London Vacation Course, July 28 to August 10. A “ refresher "' 
being free to choose their own subjects, lectures, visits and entertainments. 


tion, Montague House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


Education.-—-Kent Education Summer School for Teachers, at Folkestone, August 4 to Apter I. 
Director of Education, Springfield, Maidstone. 


Folk Dancing. -Summer Vacation School of Folk Song and Dance at Aldeburgh, Suffolk, TU 4to25. Apply: 


play-production. Apply : 


course which is also a holidav, members 
Apply : City of London Vacation Course in. Educa- 


Craft work, physical training, 


The Secretary, 


E. F.D.S., 7, Sicilian House, Sicilian Avenue, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
French.- Institut Pédagogique International. At Caen, July 3 to FOE 30. Phonetics, reading, conversation, literature. Apply : 


Prof. E. Lebonnois, 16, Avenue de Greully, Caen, Normandy. 


French.— Summer School, University of Geneva, July 16 to Sept. 1. 
Applv: Economic Division of the Swiss Legation, 32, Queen Anne Street, London, W. 1; 


Geneva, Switzerland. 


Language, Literature, International problems, botany, geology 
or The Secretary, University of 


French.—5Summer Vacation Courses at the University of Lausanne, July 19 to August 29. Contemporary French literature, special 
phonetic classes, excursions. Apply: Secretariat, Université, Lausanne, Switzerland; or Mlle. B. Héritier, St. George's 


School, Harpenden, Herts. 


French.—-Holiday Courses at the University of Nancy. Apply: 


W.C. I. 


Office of the French Universities, 50, Russell Square, London, 


French.—- Special Holiday Courses for Foreign students at the University of Strasbourg (France), July 1 to Sept. 22. French and 


German language and literature ; 
Université de Strasbourg, France. 


French.—-Summer Holiday Courses for Foreign Students, August 2 


excursions ; sports. Apply: 


Bureau de Renseignements pour les étudiants étrangers, 


to 31, at the College of S. Saint-Servan, near St. Malo. For 


full particulars and programme apply : Office des Etudiants- Etrangers, Faculté des Lettres, Place Hoche, Rennes. 
French.—Holiday Course in Paris, July—August. Literature, History, Geography. Apply: The Secretariat, International Guild, 


6, Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


Froebel Society.—Summer Schoolat Eastbourne, August 1 to 22. 
Latin.— Association for the Reform of Latin Teaching. Summer School at Newbury, August 3 to 15. 


Apply: FroebelSociety, 4, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Demonstration Classes (direct 


method), lectures, expeditions. Apply: Miss M. F. Moor, 45, High Street, Old Headington, Oxford. 
Music.- Holiday Course for Teachers at Manchester, July 30 to August 3. Lectures, recitals. Apply: Miss Hilda Collens, The 


Tudor Galleries, 71, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Music.— Summer Course for Music Teaching, at Oxford, August 1 to 15. Specially for teachers who are not specialists in Music. 
Lectures, recreations, concerts. Apply: Federation of British Music Industries, 117-123, Great Portland Street, London, W. 1: 
Oxford University.—-Extension Summer Meeting, July 27 to August 7 and August 7 to 16. The place of Universities in National 


Life; Social and Economic Problems of English Country Life ; 


the Teaching of Chemistry ; Religious and Philosophical Thought. 


Apply: Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, University Extension Delegacy, Oxford. 

Uplands Association.--Summer Vacation Course at Roehampton, July 30 to August 17. Arts and crafts in education. Apply. 
Miss D. C. Failes, Grove House, Roehampton Lane, London, S.W. 15. Stockbury Summer Mecting, July 31 to August 16. 
Nature study, co-operative study of plays. Apply : Miss T. M. Pugh, Hill Farm, Stockbury, Kent. 
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FROM 


Mr. HERBERT RUSSELL'S 


LIST OF BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NATURE VERSES: Songs from the West Country. 


Bv Str Francis CARRUTHERS GoULD (F.C.G.). With initial 
letters and title page designed by the Artist-Author. Crown 8vo. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
A selection. of Original Verses about our four-footed and 
feathered friends of the countryside by the distinguished Author 
whose nom de guene, © F.C.G.," is a household word. 
The verses themselves will enchain the interest of every Naturc 
Lover, and additional value has been lent to the work by a title 
page and striking initial letters —all the work of the artist-author. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


METHOD IN ARITHMETIC. A New Series for Class 
use in Six BOOKS. By Harry Pine. Author of '* A Systematic 


Course of English Composition.” 
Write tor 8-page Prospectus. 

The chief aim is to teach such of the principles as have a real 
bearing on practical living interests. Much attention has been 
given to ingenious labour-saving devices, the whole series is 
characterised bv originality of treatment, and great stress is 
laid on logical arrangement throughout. Asa result, the subject 
acquires a real interest to the classes where the series is intro- 
duced. 


GUSTATIO: Vel memoriter ediscenda. By R. B. 


APPLETON, M-A., Classical Master, Perse School, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards. Price 18. 9d. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


| 


| 
' 


A selection of the choicest Prose and Verse excerpts from ` 


classical Authors, designed for memorising and repetition. 


PAULATIM: A Translation and Composition Book 


based en the Syntax of the Latin Complex Sentence. By Percy 
H. REANEY, M.A., Classical Master, St. George Monoux Grammar 
School, Walthamstow. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 256 pages. Price 4$. 


This book is designed to ease the transition from the primer - 


to the Latin author. It anticipates and embodies in a remark- 
able way the recommendations and findings of the recently 
appointed Committee on Classics. 


t Any teacher who is willing to follow Mr. Reaney's advice and spend the time he 
suggests on the mastery of the complex sentence will assuredly find his reward, when 
the time cones for tackling the Latin author, in a rate of progress which will preserve 


interest in the subject matter and allow of some appreciation of literary style—two ` 


important educational elements that premature attempts on a Latin author may 
destroy. We cordially commend this thorough, scholarly, and interesting picce of 
work." —T e Journal of Education. 


A DIGEST OF BRITISH HISTORY. By S. H. 


McGRADY, M.A. (Cantab.), Senior History Master, Bromley 
County School for Boys. With an introduction by OSCAR 
BROWwNING. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 376 pages. 


The new and enlarged editien of the Complete Volume brings . 


the work up to date (June, 1922). Fully indexed. Price 4s. 6d. 
Also published in three parts, as under: Part I, B.C. to 1485. 
Part 11, 1485 to 1789. Part III, 1789 to 1912. 
t This is an excellent book both in conception and execution. It is no mere outline, 
no mere date book. . . . The heads aud sub-divisions will be of great assistance, 
not only to students, but also to lecturers on History in our public schools." —7 he 
Sctooi master. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE & PROSPECTUSES POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


HERBERT RUSSELL, 
35 and 36, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Price 1s. 4d. 


CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Henri Guerlin : La Touraine. Eaiteg 
by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. Large Crown 8vo. 4s. 
Cambridge Modern French Series: Middle Group. 


Additional 


Cambridge Plain Texts. 


volumes now ready :— 


FRENCH. Pott 8vo. 
la Méthode. 


SPANISH. Pott 8vo. 
and Epilogue. 


IS 3d :—Descartes : Discours de 


Pascal: Lettres écrites à un Provincial. 


Is 6d :—Cervantes : Prologues 


T. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura. 
Book I. Edited, with introduction, notes, and index, by 
J. D. Durr, M.A. Fcap 8vo. 4s. Pitt Press Series. 


The Book of Hosea. Edited, with introduction 
and notes and a map, by T. W. CRarEn, D.D. Fcap 


8vo. 2s. The Revised Version for Schools. 


Cowley's Essays. Edited by J. R. Lumpy, D.D. 
Revised by A. TitLLEv, M.A. 3s 6d. Pitt 
Press Series. 


Fcap 8vo. 


Burma. By Sır HERBERT THIRKELL WHITE, 
K.C.ILE., late of the Bengal Civil Service. With 83 
8s 6d. Provincial 


illustrations and 3 maps. Crown 8vo. 


Geographies of India Series. 


SALES NOW EXCEED 
HALF 4 MILLION COPIES 


The Revised English Grammar. 


A new edition of The Elements of English Grammar, 
based upon the recommendations of the Committee on 
By A. S. WEsT. 


Grammatical Terminology. Fcap 8vo. 


4s Od. 


The Revised English Grammar for 
Beginners. A new edition of English Grammar 
By A. S. West, M.A. 


for Beginners. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
C. F. CLAY, MANAGER 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


NOTES ON RECENT PUBLICATIONS—EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL. 
BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


The Purple Patches of a Principal Officer. 

When I remember that I nearly missed it I tremble. 
It came to me early in May in the deceptive form of a 
foolscap circular containing some four and a half pages 
of printed matter, with a politely-worded request that 
no public use should be made of the contents before the 
3rd May, 1923. There was a table of figures on the first 
page, and a heading as follows :— 

‘UNIVERSITY OF LONDON." 
'" REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OFFICER ON THE WORK OF 
THE UNIVERSITY DURING THE YEAR 1922-23.” 
At the end came the signature: “ E. C. Perry, Principal 
Officer.” With cryptic brevity the editor of the 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES had written the letters “ par," 
meaning that I was to boil down the four and a half pages 
to a mere note. My astonished and enraptured gaze fell 
upon the opening passage. Here it is, in full majesty: 
“ Not yet—not yet, though four and fifty months have 
passed since the Great Armistice—has the nation at large 
attained the full recovery of her faculties. Impoverished 
almost beyond assessment (though not, as we believe, beyond 
remedy for men of good will), her entire equilibrium jarred, 
her horizon dark with disappointment and apprehension, her 
normal activities hampered and ambitions thwarted, she is 
as yet too faint to take up with full energy the manifold tasks 
laid upon her. We, her Universities, whose feet are planted 
upon the solid rock and whose minds are set upon the immortal 
values, whose breath is the breath of the '' shining table-lands,”’ 
and whose province is to emphasize that nothing is adequate 
that falls short of the best—we are proud in the confidence 
that, as we were among the foremost of the public services to 
recover our own stride, so are wein undiminished vigour playing 
our part in the working out of the national redemption. The 
record which I have to present of our own progress during the 
past year indicates, in a degree which may afford legitimate 
satisfaction, the nature of the contribution, second to none in 
value, which it is our privilege to furnish to the various 
authorities entrusted with the restoration and development of 
our corporate welfare.” 

When I had read this twice, ore rotundo, my own 
equilibrium was somewhat jarred, as if I had met a 
hippopotamus in the Grand Junction Canal. Clearly 
no " par" would serve. I felt altogether too faint to 
take up with full energy the task laid upon me. So I 
chose another, first planting my feet upon the solid 
rock and pushing my head well up into the cloudy 
empyrean of immortal values. In this posture I re- 
wrote my grocer's bill forlast week but one. Here it is : 

“Eheu! Eheu! Although the Great War is over and we 
who minister to your needs have inscribed in grocerlike 
calligraphy upwards of ten score receipts for pavments in 
respect of sustenance supplied since the smoke-burdened 
welkin of this great Metropolis resounded with the jubilant 
cries of the victors, still, still, we are constrained to exact the 
war- time price for tea and to demand for the cloying nectar 
of the sugarcane an ever enhanced return." 

By this time I had erased from mv copy of Dr. Abbott's 
“ How to Write Clearly" the rule which tells me to 
“avoid useless circumlocution and fine writing," and I 
had formed a project for turning Bradshaw's Railway 
Guide into the language of Carlyle. I do not hope to 
rival the Principal Officer, however, who clothes in 
these splendid words his hope for an L.C.C. Grant : 

“ We live ina spirit of expectation justified by our experience 
of the sympathetic interest manifested in our work for many 
years past.” 


No member of the L.C.C. can refuse to vote for 
doubling the grant after reading this passage, so 
reminiscent of the attitude of his favourite spaniel at 
meal times. 


Your accomplished rhetorician always keeps a few 
tit-bits for his peroration. Here we have one, all juicy 
and soulful : 


“ So I present my Report for the period of twelve months 
which closed yesterday. For reasons which I have indicated 
on former occasions, it is of necessity inadequate; but to 
those who can appreciate the substance below the surface, 
who can within the bodily frame discern the informing spirit, 
not, I trust, without such significance as a landscape or an 
elevation may possess for the intelligent eye. No complete 
enumeration of details, still less any summary of the whole 
body of work accomplished, could be set forth in the circum- 
stances which condition these annual Reports. Not only is 
the great mass of our continuous achievement the expression 
of imponderable forces, but never was there a more striking 
exemplification of the adage that the ship is more than the 
sum of her parts—greater even than her company. The 
galleon that we serve is of so deep a draught, of a burthen so 
capacious and munificent, that no figures can comprehend her 
dimensions, that no bills can specify her treasure. Moreover, 
her charter is indeterminable by limitations of time or space, 
and her pride is that she can be berthed in no final port. At 
each stage it is laid upon those in charge, while accomplishing 
the progress for which their fathers laboured, to maintain their 
efforts and their faith that their own sons may surely see more 
abundantly. '' Where there is no vision the people perish,” 
and it is indeed on behalf of nothing less than the soul of the 
world that the Universities dare not abate their constant 
vigilance. From our ancestors, remoter or more immediate, 
we have received this great inheritance, the privilege of 
developing to their highest the potentialities that are the 
special prerogative of humanity; and it must ever be the | 
aspiration of each of us, as individuals and as members of a 
corporate whole, so jealously to beware that no evil befall it 
during the period of our trust that it may in due course pass 
from our hands enriched for the yet more bountiful service of 
those that shall come after us.”’ 


Amid the jarrings of my equilibrium aforementioned 
I am resolved to discover within my bodily frame an 
informing spirit which has the significance of a land- 
scape. I may, of course, find something which suggests 
clevation. Should it be noted first by the intelligent eye 
of a policeman I shall submit to the magistrate in my 
defence a nice clean copy of the Report of the Principal 
Officer of the University of London for the Year 1922-23. 
The Court will probably discharge me with a caution o: 
send me to a Probationary Home for Polysyllabic 


"Patients, where I shall think of that ever-wandering 


noble galleon with its deep draught, and remember that 
galleons make progress by the aid of wind. 

There is a certain Government office where the staff 
still shudder when they recall the crudity of a new 
comer who wrote “ I do not think we can decide yet " 
instead of “ What further steps should be taken with a 
view to securing that the duties devolving upon him 
should be duly performed in the future will be for tlie 
consideration of the Board." What became of that 
clerk I do not know, but I suspect that he has not risen 
to be the Principal Officer of a University. 


SILAS BIRCH. 


— -— ET mme mam 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
EXAMINATION PAPERS 


COLLECTED SETS OF MATRICULATION PAPERS 
English Papers. Sept, 1915— Jan., 1921. Post free 2s. 2d. 
Arithmetic and Algebra. Geometry, Mechanics, 


and Mathematics (more advanced), Sept., 1915— Jan., 1921. 
With Answers. Post free, 2s. 9d. 


History & Geography. sept., 1918— Jan., 1922. Post free, 1s. 6d. 


Botany, Chemistry, Heat, Light & Sound, Electricity 
and Magnetism. Sept., 1919— Jan., 1922. Post free, Is. 6d. 


COLLECTED SETS OF MATRICULATION AND 
GENERAL SCHOOL EXAMINATION PAPERS 
French : London Matriculation from Sept., 1919, to Jan., 1923, including 


General School Papers—Midsummer and December Examinations, 
1920, 1921, and 1922. Price, Is. 2d. Post free. 


Latin: London Matriculation from Sept., 1919, to Jan., 1923, including 
General School Papers—Midsummer and December Examinations, 
1920, 1921, and 1922. Price, 1s. 2d. Post frce. 


COLLECTED SETS OF GENERAL SCHOOL PAPERS 
English Papers.  Midsummer and December, 1920, 1921, 1922. 
Post free, 1s. 6d. 
Arithmetic, Mathematics—Arithmetic & Algebra & 


Geometry, Mathematics (more advanced), Mechanics. 
Post free, 1s. 6d. 


Four Figure Logarithm Tables as used at the Matriculation 
and General School Examinations. 12 copies, 2s. ; 25, 3s. 3d. ; 50, 5s. 
Post free. 


Write for Complete List of MO a MINER UM Papers and Text Books, 


t, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD., 
17, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 


prepare you to teach 
Commercial Subjects 


By means of Pitman's Postal Courses you 
can study at home in your spare time, the 
lessons commencing from the stage of 
your present knowledge. There are eighty 
separate and distinct courses available, 
and these are described in the booklet 
* Home Study," which will be sent free 
to any teacher. 


WRITE TO-DAY, stating the subjects 
in which you are interested. 


Dr. R. W. HOLLAND, O.B.E., M.A., 
M.Sc., LL.D. 
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Edward Arnold & Co's 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CALCULUS FOR SCHOOLS. 

By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc., Head of Military and 
Engineering Side, Clifton College; and C. V. DURELL, 
M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, Winchester College. 
Complete in 1 vol. with Answers, 6s. 6d. ; also in 2 separate 
parts. Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, 4s. 

Begins with the first principles of the subject and works up 
to the standard required for Army Entrance Exam., and the 
Qualifying Exam. for Cambridge Engineering Tripos. 


A School Guide to Paris. 
LES PIERRES QUI PARLENT: 


Une Visite à Paris. 


A Reading Book by Jetta S. Worrr, Author of "Les Français 
en Ménage," etc. Illustrated from old prints. With notes. 
2s. 6d. [ In the press. 

Contains a lively description of a month spent by three 
children in Paris with visits to Notre Dame, the Louvre, Ver- 
sailles, and many other places of interest. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION FROM 
FRENCH MODELS. 


By R. A. SPENCER, Modern Language Master, Central High 
School for Boys, Manchester. 2s. 6d. 

[In the press. 

Intended for pupils who have mastered the first principles of 

the language. Each lesson is based on a carefully-chosen 

extract from a great French author. This provides a foundation 

for a section on some important point of grammar, whose main 

rules are clearly and concisely stated. This is followed by 

exercises in oral, written, and free composition, based upon 

both grammar and extract. A table of the most important 
Irregular Verbs is at the end. 


| PART II NOW READY. 
THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 
By Rev. W. BERNARD SMITH, B.Sc., Marlborough College. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Part I—Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Chemistry, Heat, Properties 
of Matter, Light and Sound, 5s. 
PART II—Electricity and Magnetism, Astronomy, Geology, 
Biology, and Bacteriology. 5s. 6d. 
The whole work covers the General Science Course of the 
Oxford and Cambridge School Leaving Certificate Examination. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By W. H. Barrett, M.A., Science Master at Harrow School. 
[In the press. 
A well-graduated course covering Higher Certificate and 
Scholarship work. The theory is clearly and fully explained 
and complete details are given for experimental work. A 
valuable feature is an appendix fixing full details for making 
and setting up apparatus in the School Laboratory. 


A New Volume in ‘The Modern Educators’ Library." 
THE MORAL SELF: 


An Introduction to Ethics. 
By A. K. WHITE and A. MACBEATH, Lecturers in Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow. 6s. net. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHILD 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


By MARGARET DRUMMOND, Lecturer on Psychology at the 
Edinburgh Provincial Training College. 4s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO,, 
LONDON: 41 & 43, MADDOX STREET, W.1. 
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REVIEWS. 


Education. 


FROM HARROW SCHOOL TO HERRISON House AsyLuM: by 
Harald Hewitt. (Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The author of this book is the man who gained great publicity 
ten years ago when he tried to hold up the leading horse in the 
Gold Cup Race of 1913 at Ascot. He was carrying a flag with 
suffragette colours and brandishing a revolver when he dashed out 
on to thc course and tried to hold up the winning horse, which 
promptly knocked him over, threw its jockey, and galloped on 
alone. This untoward business was carried through in the pre- 
sence of a royal and highly distinguished assembly, many of 
whom were seriously annoyed. Mr. Hewitt now tells us that his 
action was foolish because it did no good. So far as his present 
book has any discernible purpose it is that of explaining why he 
sought to annoy these important people at Ascot. He tells us 
that he “ did it in a fit of self-sacrificial enthusiasm,'' his enthu- 
siasm being centred round two causes, co-education and votes 
for women. His immediate reward was a fractured skull, 
followed by a period of detention in a lunatic asylum. Of the 
first it may be said that he was lucky to get off so lightly, and of 
the second that he was unlucky to have escaped imprisonment 
and to have become a victim instcad to the brutal flippancy and 
stupidity of our mode of dealing with those who are called 
lunatics. 

Mr. Hewitt is resolved to ascribe all his troubles to the fact that 
he was sent to a public school where he had no girl companions 
and where he acquired a degree of shyness which lasted through 
his years at Cambridge and prevented him from ever daring to 
propose marriage to one of the many fair-haired girls with blue 
eves whom he has met and surveyed longingly, because he knows 
that he ought to be mated with a woman of the '' Scandinavian 
type.” 

Í Without any desire to be callous or unsympathetic we may 
suggest that no school would have met Mr. Hewitt's case exactly. 
He was too comfortable as a child and grew up under the falsc 
impression that the world must accommodate itself to his notions. 
The world has a cruel way of refusing to do any such thing, and 
its refusal has made many zealous and fiery spirits unhappy and 
" rebellious. They in turn have sometimes made a dent or even 
an aperture in the world's armour of convention, but this is only 
to be done effectually by a real fanatic —one who forgets every- 
thing, even himself, in the cause which he has at heart. Mr. 
Hewitt indicts Harrow, our social system, and our educational 
methods, and they are none of them wholly perfect, but their 
chief failure is not, as he seems to think, that they failed to give 
him happiness. The most far-reaching demand of the down- 
trodden asserted only man's right to “ life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness." Nobody has a right to happiness but all 
may pursuc it, and the chief good is to pursue it along the right 
road. This Mr. Hewitt has failed to do. Hence this book. 

R. 
COLLEAGUES : A NOVEL WITHOUT A Man: by Geraldine Waife. 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The sub-title of this effort in educational fiction recalls the 
advertisement which asserts of a well-known soap that “ it floats 
on water." This attribute may be useful or not, according to 
circumstances, but it cannot be described as one which has a 
bearing on the merits of any soap as such. <A product may be 
admirably saponaceous in every respect even if its specific 
gravitv is high, and a novel may take rank among the best 
examples of fiction even if it recognises the existence of human 
beings of the male sex. 

A probing analyst with a bias against feminism might indeed 
atftirm that although Miss Waife has not introduced any man 
among her characters yet man is never far away. He is kept ott 
the stage, save for an implied cabman who leaves a woman 
servant to carry luggage from his cab. Also he becomes manifest 
as '' voices off ” in the quotations which form chapter headings, 
and are drawn from the works of mere men, such as Shakespeare 
and Mr. John Masefield, Mr. Ezra Pound and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, Mr. Bernard Shaw and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Apart from these concessions to the male the story deserves the 
sub-title, and it concerns what is probably the most feministic of 
human institutions outside a nunnery, namely a Training College 
for Women Teachers. We are introduced to the statt of the 
Fifield Training College, a place which is evidently one of the 
newer type of colleges, maintained by a local education authority 
and equipped with hostels. Compared with the older type of 


residential institution Fineld is palatial. We hear of large and 
small statf-rooms, a private sitting room for each of the lecturers, 
Sunday breakfast in bed, a Principal who says '' Good-night, 
my dear ” to her colleagues at bed-time, and a staff of servants, 
matrons and wardens such as no training college ever saw before 
the twentieth century. The uninstructed reader of this tale is 
never reminded that training colleges exist for the sake of students. 
We hear little or nothing of them, for the main narrative concerns 
the feline intrigues of the staff. It is a sordid and vulgar picture, 
with many elements of truth, enough at any rate to heighten one’s 
misgivings as to the wisdom of training teachers or anvbody clse 
in such establishments. This book ought certainly to be read by 
every member of the new Departmental Committee on the train- 
ing of teachers. Apart from this technical purpose the writer 
has succeeded in revealing certain weak spots in feminine adminis- 
tration of education, showing how knowledge may fail to develop 
culture and how little her chief characters had succeeded in 
wearing their degrees easily. This company of unpleasant people 
could hardly exist in the open air. They were probably pleasanter 
than they seemed to the heroine, Miss Marion Chilvers, with her 
hothouse training. The main thesis of the book appears to be 
that fathers should make adequate provision for the old age of 
their daughters. This is true whenever they have daughters 
who resemble Marion Chilvers. The defaulting father is the 
chief character of this ‘‘ novel without a man.” R. 


Art. 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY : by U. W. A. Parkes. (John Bale, Sons and 
Danielsson. Limp cloth, 7s. 6d. net; cloth boards, ros, 6d. 
net.) 

This volume, which has for its full title “ A Text-Book on the 
Artistic Anatomy of the Human Form,”’ is written by U. W. A. 
Parkes, who is described as a "' National Bronze Medallist for 
' Life' Paintings, Lecturer on Artistic Anatomy at St. John's 
Wood Art Schools and formerly at the London School of Art, 
L.C.C. Westminster School of Art, King's College for Women 
School of Art, etc." These excellent credentials are supported 
by the drawings and detailed exposition, in which the author 
never loses sight of his purpose of enabling the art student to 
consider the human body as a series of masscs arranged on a bony 
framework. Five reproductions of drawings by Michael Angelo 
add to the value of the book, which is excellently produced and 
extremely cheap, considering the technical difficulties of printing 
it. 

Mathematics. 

A NEW MANUAL OF LOGARITHMS TO SEVEN PracEs: edited by 
C. Bruhns. 13th stercotype edition. (Chapman and Hall, 
12s. 6d.) 

The title of this book is misleading. The manual was '' new 
in 1870 : it is mentioned in Glaisher's article on “ Table, Mathe- 
matical,” in Enc. Brit. 11th. ed., 26,331a. The tables were 
stereotyped in, or before, 1809. A slip " Printed in Germany ” 
is gummed on the back of the title-page. 

The ordinary student woukl have been content with the table 
of logarithms, which, as Part I, occupies less than one-third of 
the total; the book is too thick for convenient use. 

There are many methods of arranging a logarithm table: 
examples are given by J. R. Milne in the Napier Memorial 
Volume (cd. C. G. Knott, 1915). The arrangement in the present 
case is similar to that shown on p. 301 of that book. Every tenth 
line is separately spaced ; intermediate lines are in three groups 
of threc. The size of the page allows of proportionate parts 
being given in full throughout. Logarithms ( + 10) of (sin »^) » 
and (tan n") n are also given; these are important for finding 
log sin and log tan of a small angle, but details were not well 
thought out—the values of 10 z^ as well as of n” are given, and 
only 5 values of n” are given on each page, instead of the 6 required. 
Change of a marginal figure is not so well shown as in the tables 
in ordinary usc, and the bar over an increased final 5 is unneccs- 
sary and confusing. Logarithms are in " old English ” (heads 
and tails) type, as in Callet's tables ; numbers partly in this and 
partly in ordinary (levcl) type. 

Parts HI and IHE give logs of sines, cosines, tangents, and 
cotangents : by intervals of 1^ from o` to 6: and from 84^ to go” 
in Part II, and bv intervals of 10" from 6? to 84° in Part IIl. 
The provision for interpolation is inadequate, but is better than 
in most tables of this kind. 

(Continued on page 266.) 
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Crown Quarto, Boards. 7s. 6d. net. 


conveyed by many pages of description. 


THE BRITISH ISLES OF TO-DAY. 


By PROFESSOR UNSTEAD. With 16 Special Maps, etc. 


| 3s. net. 
EUROPE OF TO-DAY. 
By the same. With 11 Special Maps, etc. 4s. net. 


In use at Eton, Winchester, and a large number of 


Public Secondary Schools. 


POEMS OF TO-DAY. 
An Anthology of Modern Poetry for Schools. Compiled 
by the ENGLISH AssoCIATION. First Series and Second 
Series. Cloth, with Biographical Notes, 3s. 6d. net 
each. Stiff Paper Covers, without Notes, 2s. net each. 


THE DAFFODIL POETRY BOOK. 
Compiled for younger scholars by ETHEL L. FOWLER, B.A. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; strong duxeen boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
In Two Parts, stiff covers, 1s. net each. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATION 


MUSICAL THEORY 
KNOWLEDGE 


Price 2/6 net. 
(By Post, 2/9) 


The special attention of all Teachers and Students is 
drawn to this new work. Apart from its use as the 
official text-book for the Theoretical Examinations of 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians, the work makes a 
still wider appeal. It is designed to furnish in a clear 
and concise manner, just so much information as the 
ordinary student, whose time is limited, may be expected 
A certain amount of theoretical knowledge 


to assimilate. 
is essential to every student of music, and the text-book 
The 


is equally useful for self-study and class work. 
book is well bound and printed on the best paper. 


ALFRED LENGNICK & CO. 


14, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Publishers to the Incorporated Society of Musicians 


PLANT AND FLOWER FORMS 


E. J. G. KiRKwoop, B.Sc. Eighty full page Studies of Typical Forms of Plants and Plant Organs, with descriptive Notes. 
Prospectus and full-sized Specimen Plate free. 

'* This volume of beautifully accurate outline drawings teaches more of plant life at a glance than is often 
"TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


To be published end of June 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY & WORLD PROBLEMS 


By PROFESSOR UNsTEAD, D.Sc., M.A. 288 pp. With 22 Special Maps and Diagrams; also Questions. (Probable price 4s. net). 


London : SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD., 3, Adam Street, W.C. 2 


ARITHMETIC OF CITIZENSHIP. 
By E. Rirgev, B.Sc., F.S.S., and J. RiLey, B.Sc. 
School Edition, 2s. net. Teachers’ Edition, with 
Answers, 2s. 6d. net. 

PROSPECTUS WITH SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


AN 


In use in several of the leading Training Colleges. 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC in 


Theory and Practice. 
By M. Storr, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEORY and its 


Applications. 
By N. Catty, M.A. 3s. net. 


TRAINING IN APPRECIATION. 
Edited by N. Catty, M.A. Art by E. WELCH. 
Literature by N. Catty. Music by A. P. WHITEHEAD, 
A.R.C.M., and M. Storr, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


————— — — o c- — 


CURWEN EDITION. 


NEW SONG ALBUMS 


GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
2954 Songs of Arcady (Poems by Alfred Hayes) 


I The Naiad .. Compass C#—G 
2 The Satyr : .. C£$—G 
3 The Dryad C—G 
4 The Faun D—A 


Price Five Shillings. 


RUTLAND BOUGHTON 
2956 Symbol Songs (Poems by ia Richardson) 


1 Mother Mary . Compass D5—A 
2 Honeysuckle .. T D—F 
3 Blue in the Woods D—F 
4 Fierce Love Song D—A 
5 The New Madonna D—A 


Price Six Shillings. 


ERIC FOGG 


2955 Three Chinese Songs (Poems by Leigh Henry) 
I Tsuya Dreams . Compass G—F 
2 Broken Tryst.. F—G 
3 Tae Kwae F2—Fr£ 


Price Three Shillings. 


LONDON : 
J. CURWEN & SONS, %4 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 
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The introduction requires re-writing. The preface states that 
only seventeen errors were found in the stereotype plates ; but 
there is no list of these errors, nor any statement that fresh plates 
had been made. 


Geography. 
THE Joy oF Mountains : by William Platt. (Bell and Co.) 


In this very pleasant little book of some eighty pages Mr. Platt 
offers a description of the main heights of the world and discourses 
on the charm of mountain scenery. He tells the story of the first 
ascent of the Matterhorn and recounts some of his own less 
exciting experiences on English slopes. The photographs are 
first-rate and Mr. Platt's writing is full of simple charm. His 
book ought to find many readers, for it is a good example of 
“ human geography.” 


Chemistry. 


READABLE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY: A Book for Beginners: by 
J. A. Cochrane, B.Sc. (G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. pp. vi 4 84. 
2s.) 

“ The present little book deals historically, and to a certain 
extent popularly, with the ground usually covered in a first year's 


course of chemistry . . . Each section should naturally be read 
after the corresponding series of experiments have been per- 
. formed.” 


The author gives an interesting and thoroughly readable 
account of those parts of the history of chemistry which deal 
mainly with the subjects of alchemy, burning and rusting, 
oxygen, nitrogen, the rare gases, hydrogen, water, carbon 
dioxide and limestone. The same may be said of it as of the 
author's similar book on Physics, namely, '' The book is a praise- 
worthy effort and should be popular." It should be of the 
greatest use in school in interesting the scholars in one of the most 
fascinating branches of history, that is, the history of chemistry. 

T. 9. FE 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY : by Lyman C. Newell, Ph.D. (D. C. 
Heath and Co. and Geo. Harrap and Co., Ltd. pp. vii + 543. 
6s.) 

The title of this book is misleading to an English chemist, since 
it deals, not with laboratory practice, but with subjects usually 
treated in a text book on inorganic chemistry. The author 
claims that it is practical in the sense that the more vital applica- 
tions of chemistry are described in connection with the appro- 
priate facts or principles, and also that the major applications of 
chemistry are so fully described and illustrated that a pupil can 
obtain from the book itself an accurate and adequate account of 
modern chemical industries. 

As it is a book written for American students it is difficult to 
classify it according to English standards. The subject matter 
covers the ground of the intermediate science examination in 
inorganic chemistry, but the treatment given would be altogether 
inadequate for that examination. The ordinary metals and their 
compounds are dealt with somewhat briefly, but the attempt to 
deal with so much material in a short space has meant that other 
parts have been cut down unnecessarily ; e.g., the hydracids of 
bromine and iodine are merely mentioned. The index occupies 
46 pages. 

The author rightly claims that the style and arrangement are 
clear; he also takes credit, among other things, for ‘ short 
sentences," but these short sentences make the style very jerky, 
and do not teach the chemistry student to express his ideas in 
good English, although it may be good American. 

Generally speaking, the facts of inorganic chemistry are put 
forward in a lucid and interesting manner, and very little fault 
can be found with their presentation. Opinions may differ, 
however, as to whether the author could substantiate his claim 
that '' the portion of the text that deals with theory is thoroughly 
adequate.” JM 

A few of the statements need revision. For example, it is 
stated that blue solid copper sulphate is composed of three 
elements, copper, sulphur and oxygen. Apparently the author 
has forgotten that when it is blue there is also water of crystallisa- 
tion present. It may also be asked whether collodial solution 
shows tiny moving points of light under an ordinary microscope, 
and whether the common practice of heating to hasten solution is 
because solubility, in most cases, increases with rise in tempera- 

re ? 

“he reviewer sees no reason why this book should be preferred 

to any of the better known English text books. F.S. P. 


History. 


A Crass BOOK or THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH : in three vols. : 
by Arthur D. Innes. Vol. I, Early days to 1485 ; 320 pp., 
48.6d. Vol. 11,1461 to 1714; 328 pp., 4s. 6d. Vol. III, 1714 
to 1922; 452 pp., 5s. Coloured maps. (Rivingtons.) 

Lucidly written and with crowds of details packed into neatly 
arranged sections, Mr. Innes's conscientious work seems to leave 
nothing out. Take the battle of Falkirk :— 

' Edward found that Wallace and the peasantry had stripped 
the country of provender of which his own troops ran short ; 
he could not bring the enemy to bay, and was on the point of 
retreating when he learnt that Wallace's army was within 
striking distance at Falkirk. He rushed forward, and the 
Scots resolved to make a stand. The fight which followed 
was very much like the fight at Hastings. The Scots were 
massed on foot, knee to knec in the front rank, shoulder to 
shoulder behind, the front bristling with spears. Between 
the masses of spearmen were the small clumps of bowmen 

And so on, all through the record of wars, diplomacics, royal 
pedigrees, Parliaments, and general social developments ; and 
careful chronologies, summaries and maps bring up a serried 
support. A very commendable feature is the inclusion, in each 
chapter, of a glimpse of contemporary Europe. Thus the 
opening of the Tudor period is illustrated by a survey of events 
in Spain, Austria, and Germany, and of the various discoveries in 
America. 

The third volume, issued in 1923, sustains the merits of the 
first and second, while treating a far more difficult task, namelv, 
the expansion of the British Commonwealth accompanying 
European events, and the very varied domestic activities. It 
cannot be said that the sections devoted to religion, science, and 
literature are profuse or very significant. Mr. Innes does not 
pretend to be compiling his record on novel lines. But, in its 
class, his work is painstaking, methodical and full of information, 
and the coloured maps (Bartholomew's) are excellent ; recent 
political happenings, including the establishment of the Irish 
Free State, are handled with impartiality. F. J.G. 


— — — MM — — 


Forum ; Education 


A Journal of Enquiry and Research in the 
Psychology, Philosophy and Method of Education. 


Edited by Professor C. W. VALENTINE, M.A., 
D.Phil., Universitv of Birmingliam. 


Vol I, No. 2, will be published in June. 


CONTENTS : 


The Subject and the Pupil, by Helen M. Wodehouse ; 
An Experimental Enquiry into School and Industrial 
Ability, by Henry Binns and William Macpherson ; 
Moral Indignation, by W. H. Moberly; Children's 
Reasonings, by W. H. Winch ; The Play Attitude in Life, 
by A. G. Hughes; Studies in Individual Temperaments 
at the Caldicott Communitv, by Phyllis M. Potter; The 
Problems of School Practice, by H. Wyatt; How the 
Good Wife taught her Daughter, by Margaret Steppat ; 
Some Sex Differences in the School, bv John Strong; 
The Bearing of Psychology on the Teaching of Elementary 
Mathematics, by Marjorie Hammond. Book Reviews 
and Notices of Foreign Journals. 


“The Forum of Education” is published three 
times a year, in February, June, and November, 


1/6 net. 


Price Subscriptions 5/- per annum, 


post free. 
Published by Longmans, .Green and Co., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Bur Se MEIGS DE ee E T E K DONE 
OXFORD BOOKS 


BLACKIE’S LIST 


Just Published. Price 2s. 6d. 


A 
FIRST BOOK OF LITERARY 
READING & COMPOSITION 


By 
LEWIS MARSH, M.A. (Cantab.) 


Late Exhibitioner of Emmanuel College ; Headmaster of Ealing County 
School. Author of '' Picture Composition," “ Preparatory Reading and 
Composition,” and “ A Senior Course of Reading and Composition.” 


RURAL EDUCATION. 
By ARTHUR W. AsHBY and Puaqasre G. BYLES. 
With a Preface by THE MASTER OF BALLIOL 
COLLEGE. 2s. 6d. net. 

This book is a study of social conditions. Its purpose is to analyse 
and exhibit the existing svstems of providing for the educational needs 
of the rural population. Different sections deal with actual conditions 
^ of buildings and equipment, staffs, and curricula in elementary schools, 
; while others deal with the home conditions and influences under which 

the children spend the greater part of their daily lives and their con- 

, nexion with the school work and life. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, POETRY AND 


PROSE. 
With Boswell's Character, Macaulay's Life, and 
an Essay by Sir WALTER RALEIGH. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by R. W. CHAPMAN. 3s. 6d. 
net. (Clarendon English Series.) 


SELECTIONS FROM COBBETT. 
With Essays by Hazlitt and others. With an 
Introduction and Notes by A. M. D. HUGHES. 
38. 6d. net. (Clarendon English Series.) 
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The great popularity of Mr. Marsh's well-known 
series of LITERARY READING AND COMPOSITION 
has produced a clamant demand for an intro- 
ductory volume to bridge the gap between his 
PICTURE COMPOSITION and the PREPARATORY 
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and SENIOR Courses. The present book, which SHAKESPEARE: THE MAN AND HIS 
has been in preparation for some considerable STAGE. | 


time, fulfils the desired purpose. It will be wel- 
comed by the many educationists who have long 
awaited its appearance. 


By E. A. G. LAMBORN and G. B. HARRISON. 

28. 6d. net. (World's Manuals.) 

An introduction to Shakespearian study presenting a wealth of in- 

formation on the Life, Age, Plays, and Dramatic Environment of 

sw» Shakespeare. The book contains a minimum of theory, confining 

E eet ie a presentation of the available facts, illustrated by quotations, 
acsimiles, etc. 


<) THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOGRAPHY. 


By E.G. SkEat (Mrs. HENRY Woops). 5s. 6d. net 
Contains sections on the general evolution of ideas regarding the 
«9 Earth and its relation to the Solar System; the atmosphere; the 
> geosphere ; the hydrosphere; and the biosphere. 


zs ROMAN HOME LIFE AND RELIGION. 
ES A Reader. By H. L. Rocers and T. R. HARLEY. 
xp 6s. net. 


The completed series now consists of :— 


PICTURE COMPOSITION. Profusely illustrated in 
colour. In three Parts. Manilla, 8d. each; cloth, 
10d. each. 


A FIRST BOOK OF LITERARY READING AND 
COMPOSITION. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


A PREPARATORY COURSE OF LITERARY 
READING. AND COMPOSITION. Illustrated 
from famous paintings. 2s. 9d. 


A SENIOR COURSE OF LITERARY READING 
AND COMPOSITION. Illustrated from famous 
paintings. 2s. 9d. 


Am The aim of this book is to give a view, through ancient literature 
BS itself, of certain important aspects of Roman home life and religion. 


ta’) It contains sections on Love of Home, The Roman House, Birthday 
Sy Ceremonies, Childhood, Amusements and Pets, Work, Marriage, Meals, 
^ Illness and Death, Religion. 


5^ HEAT AND ENERGY. 

perk By D. R. Pye. With many diagrams. 5s. net. 

xS (Clarendon Science Series.) 

cc CowTENTS: The part played by Heat in the world. The measure- 

SS ment, nature, and transference of Heat. Heat, Work, and Energy. 
“2 Forms of Energy and their convertibility. Availability of Energy. 

^ Distribution and wastage of Energy. Energy as Light and Sound. 


A New Series of Anthologies. 


THE GOLDEN BOOKS OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 


A GRADUATED COURSE FOR CLASS 
STUDY WITH FULL TEACHING 
EQUIPMENT. 


Arranged by FRANK JONES, B.A., 


Senior English Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham. 
Lecturer in English at the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 
Author of " A First English Course,” etc. 


In Three Books. Price 2s. 3d. each. 


=> Power Production. Domestic uses of Heat, warming and ventilation. 
SSE The Mechanical Production of Cold. Conclusion. 


$ INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL 
X MATHEMATICS. 
Ex By V. SEYMOUR BRYANT. 28. 6d. net. 


Sy A GEOMETRY PRIMER. 

Based on the recommendations of Report issued 
by the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters, in conjunction with the Educational 
Institute of Scotland and the Assistant Mistresses’ 
Association. By W. PARKINSON and A. 
PRESSLAND (both members of the Committee 
which drew up the Report). 4s. 6d., and in two 
parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
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BLACKIE AND SON, LTD, 


50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
GLASGOW AND BOMBAY. 


< OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


HUMPHREY MILFORD LoNDon, E.C. 4 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 


The Power Within Us: by Charles Baudouin: translated from 


the French by Eden and Cedar Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 


Calculus for Schools: 
C. V. Durell, M.A. 6s. 6d. 
Elements of Natural Science : 
Part II, 5s. 6d. 
Singing Class Music: edited by Thomas F. Dunhill. 
The Journey. Marching Song. 
The Summer Wind. The Mad Dog. 
You Spotted Snakes. In the Belfry. 
Up the Hillside. 3d. each. 
The Mountain and the Squirrel. Goblin Gold. 
Baby Seed Song. Charming Chloc. 
Under the Sea. The Isle. 4d. each. 
The Captain and the Frenchman, 4d. 


JOHN BALE, SONS AND DANIELSSON, LTD. 


A Text-Book on the Artistic Anatomy of the Human Form: 
Limp 


Described and Ilustrated by U., W. A. Parkes. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; Cloth Boards, 10s. net. 


A. AND C, Brack, LTD. 


A Hundred and Sixty Years of British History, 1763-1922 : by 


R. B. Mowat, 3s. 6d. 


A First Text-Book of British History: by G. H. Reed, M.A. 
Paper, Is, ; Cloth Is. 3d. 


Part I, from Early Times to 1485, 


BasIL BLACKWELL, 


Poems Chosen by Boys and Girls: arranged by Fowler Wright 
and Crompton Rhodes. 
net. 


A Tapestry of Tales: by Nicholas Guildford. 1s. 3d. net. 


G. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 


Practical Chemistry : by E. J. Holmyard, B.A. 4s. net. 


JAMES BROWN AND Son, LTD. 
Naturalist Badge for Boy Scouts: by W. H. Gurney. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Henri Guerlin: La Touraine: edited by A. Wilson-Green, M.A. 


4s. 
The Ferns (Filicales) : 
Criteria of Comparison: by F. O. Bower, Sc.D. 


Is. 6d. 
The Book of Hosea: by T. W. Crafer, D.D. 2s. 


Petrology for Students: an Introduction to the study of rocks 
by Alfred Harker, M.A., LL.D. 


under the microscope : 
8s. 6d. net. 
. JONATHAN CAPE. 


A History of Rome: by Tenney Frank. 18s. net. 


The Intellectual Worker and His Work : by William Macdonald. 


7s. Gd. net. 


The Diary of Nellie Ptaschkina : translated from the Russian by: 


Pauline de Chary. 7s. 6d. 


CHATHAM Horse SCHOOL, RAMSGATE. 


Records (1909-1922) of the Ramsgate County School for Boys, 
compiled by 


now known as Chatham House School: 
H. C. Barnard and F. N. Taylor. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 


Shakespeare: The Man and His Stage: by E. A. G. Lamborn 


and G. B. Harrison. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY. 


From Harrow to Herrison House Asylum: 
3s. 6d. net. 
J. M. DENT AND Sons, LTD. 


Translation from and into French: a Guide to French Unseen 
Translation and Composition : suitable as a preparation for 
Is. 9d. 


the first public examination : by Ethel C. Bearman. 


by R. C. Fawdry, M.A., B.Sc., and 
Part I, 3s. 6d.; Part II, 4s. 
by W. Bernard Smith, B.Sc. 


Book I, Is. net; Book II, Is, 3d. 


Is. net 


Vol. I, Analytical Examination of the 
30s. net. 
Cambridge Plain Texts: Cervantes: Prologues and Epilogue. 


Harald Hewitt. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 


Exercises in Thinking and Expressing: by J. W. Marriott. 2s 
The Teaching of Modern Civics: by E. M. White, 3s. 6d. net 
A Junior Course of English: Part I, a year's work in reading. 
talking and writing for children of ten: by J. W. Marriott 
Is. 
A New Outline Grammar of Function: Through Analysis and 
Synthesis of Sentences: by E. M. Palser, M.A., and R T 
Lewis, B.A. Is. 6d. 
Bilingual Series: Introduction to German: by R. T. Currall 
M.A. Is. 6d. net. 


W. HEFFER AND Sons, LTD. 


Book-keeping for Secondary Schools and Commercial Classes : 
by H. Logan Ramsey, B.A. 

An “ Aide-Memoire ” for French Verbs, Regular and Irregular : 
arranged by T. E. Jones, B.A. 4d. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LTD. 


Public School Verse: an Anthology: Volume III, 1921-1922. 
3s. 6d. 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 
Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings: with a life and notes by 
David Salmon. 1s. 6d. : 
Macaulay's Essay on Clive: with a life and notes by David 


Salmon. Is. 6d. 
Recent Essays: edited by W. A. J. Archbold, M.A., LL.B. 
3s. 6d. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 


The Best of Lamb: compiled by E. V. Lucas. ls. 6d. 

Every Man in His Humour: by Ben Jonson: edited by R. S. 
Knox, M.A. 23s. 

A Little of Everything: by E. V. Lucas. 2s. 

The Properties of Enginecring Materials: by W. C. Popplewell, 
M.Sc., and H. Carrington, B.Sc. 28s. net. 

Six Great Scientists: by Margaret Avery, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 

Contes Recits et Anecdotes: edited, with notes, by M. L. 
Chapuzet. ls. 3d. : 

Advanced Practical Physics for Students: by B. L. Worsnop, 
B.Sc., and H. T. Flint, M.Sc., Ph.D. 2Is. net. 

No Need to Stammer: by H. St. John Rumsey. 3s. 6d. net. 

In Memoriam: by Alfred Lord Tennyson: with an Analysis 
and Notes by H. C. Beeching, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

La Vida de Francisco Pizarro: by D. Manuel Jose Quintana. 
3s. 6d. 


The Children of England: by J. J. Findlay. 7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN Murray. 

The Greatest Story in the World: by Horace (;. Hutchinson. 
3s. 6d. 
THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, LTD. 

Arithmetic Practice: Part I, 10d. 
Literature Practice: Part I, Is. 3d. 
History Practice, Part I, Is. 3d. 
English Grammar Practice. 2s. 


OLIVER AND Boyp. 


by Frederick Mort. The 
Africa and Australasia. Paper, Sd. ; 


Elementary Regional Geographies : 
Americas. Asia. 
cloth, 10d. each. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The Complete Book of the Great Musicians : A Course in Appre- 
ciation for Young Readers: by Percy A. Scholes. Third 
Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 


KEGAN Pavr, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., LTD. 
, , 2 


Youth and the Race: edited by Sir James Marchant, K.B.E.. 
LL.D. 15s. net. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
Model Yachts, Sailing Boats and Submarines. 
Carpentry and Bench Work. 1s. 6d. net. 
The Homeland Wordsworth : a collection of the shorter poems : 
sclected by John Hawke. 2s. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page 270.) 
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GREGG SHORTHAND 


COMBINES EFFICIENCY WITH SIMPLICITY 


It is learned in one-third of the time required by the old-style systems. 


Its writers have established official speed records up to 218 net words a minute 


on literary matter and 279 net on law court ‘‘ question and answer 
y 


ui 


matter. 


The World's Shorthand Speed Championship in 1921 was won by a writer of Gregg 
Shorthand, who submitted five transcripts in the time allotted for the three 
Championship transcriptions and established new world's records on the 


two additional tests. 


Full details (without suppressions of facts) of recent speed competitions, including 
an analysis of the so-called “ record” of 350 words a minute, may be 


obtained from 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


KERN HOUSE, 36-38, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


| JUST OUT. 


BOOK-KEEPING 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND COMMERCIAL CLASSES. 


By H. Logan Ramsey, B.A. 


Q Intended for the beginner and the examina- 
tion candidate. With 10 fully worked model 
solutions of papers set by various examining 
bodies. 

Q In the Cambridge Local Examination the 
combination of Book-keeping and Shorthand 
will now be accepted instead of a fifth subject 
in the School Certificate Examination. 


Demy 8vo, Cloth. 4s. 6d. Postage 5d. 
BOOK - KEEPING NOTES FOR CAM- 
BRIDGE SENIOR LOCAL. By the same Author 
With papers and one fully worked key. 


Demy 8vo, Sewed. Is. 6d. Postage 2d. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


CAMBRIDGE. And of all Booksellers. 


| 


GEOLOGY WITH GEOGRAPHY. 


As a geography teacher of many years’ experience, I 
want to put forward a plea for a judicious admixture 
of geology with our geography lessons. Geology forms 
the real scientific basis of geography ; this fact is brought 
home to anyone reading our best and latest geography 
text-books, or noting the gradual trend towards geology 
in the questions set in some of the most carefully con- 
sidered geography examinations. 

The above ts the opening paragraph of anarticle by Mr. William 

Platt in Tne EDUCATIONAL TIMES for last month. 

All who are interested in this paragraph are invited to 
send for MURBY’S GEOLOGICAL LIST for SCHOOLS. 
This contains a List of Books in Geology published by Murby's, 
and selections suitable for Schools from their larger list of Leaf - 
lets describing Collections of Rocks, Minerals, Fossils, and 

Apparatus required by Students of Geology. 
Thomas Murby & Co., 1, Fleet Lane, Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 


—_— M 


COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS 2/. 


SUITABLE FOR THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
In Murby's New Smaller Scripture Manuals., 
II SAMUEL. By Dr. Wape and Rev. J. H. WADE. 
ST. MATTHEW, By eee oe I-XVI. 


NET. 


Sr. MARK, ST. LUKE. f Dr. KNAPP. | THE ACTS, Vol. ii. X1II-XXVIII. 


COMMENTARIES for HIGHER SCRIPTURE STUDY 


SUITABLE FOR THE HIGHER CERTIFICATE 
In Murby's New Larger Scripture Manuals. 


II SAMUEL.  4/- net. By Dr. WADE and Rev. J. H. WADE. 


ST. MARK, 2/6 net. By i 
Sr. LuKE, 4/- net. Dr. KNaPP. } Tue Acts, 4/- net. 


** There is no series of Commentaries in existence better titted to furnish the 
Senior student with the knowledge he needs than Murby's new Larger Scripture 
Manuals ; and there is no series better adapted to the mind of the Junior pupil than 
the same publishers’ new Smaller Scripture Manuals," — Expository Times. 


Thomas Murby & Co., 1, Fleet Lane, Ludgate Circus, E.C.4. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND Sons, LTD. 

The Girdle of Aphrodite: the complete love poems of the 
Palatine Anthology: translated by F. A. Wright. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

HERBERT RUSSELL. 

A Digest of British History: by S. H. McGrady, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Guststio: vel Memoriter Ediscenda: by R. B. Appleton, M.A. 
Is. 9d. 


UNivERsITY OF LONDON PRESS: LTD. 


The Mind in Action: A Study of Human Interests : 
H. Green. 3s. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESs, LTD. 


Alternating Current Electrical Engineering: by W. Tolme 
Maccall, M.Sc, M.LE.E. 15s. 


T. FisHER UNwiN, LTD. 


The Wonder Book of Chemistry: by Jean Henri Fabre. 
net. 

Hungary and Democracy : by C. J. C. Street. 

London and Westminster in History and Literature: 
Marston Acres. 6s. net. 


by George 


10s. 


10s. 6d. net. 
by W. 


WATTS AND Co. 


Rosemary Street: The Story of a Council School : 
Margrie. 2s. net. 


by William 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 
The Outline of Literature and Art: edited by John Drinkwater 
and Sir William Orpen. Parts 7 and 8. Is. 2d. net each, 


- The Pageant of Nature: edited by P. Chalmers Mitchell, D.Sc., 
LL.D. Parts 4 and 5. Is. 3d. net each. 

The Journal of Geography : edited by George J. Miller. 
1923. 25 cents. 


Cassell's Children's Book of Knowledge: 
Is. net cach. 


April, 


Parts 17 and 18. 


Discovery : a monthly popular journal of knowledge: edited by 
Edward Liveing, B. A. May, 1923. ls. net. 
Bulletin XVI: World Association Fourth Annual Report. 


May, 1923. 1s. 
The Parents' Review : 
The Assistant Masters' Year Book, 


Educational Review: edited by 
May, 1923. 35 cents. 


The Child : a monthly journal devoted to child welfare : 
by T. N. Kelynack, M.D. May, 1923. 2s. net. 


edited by E. Kitching. May, 1923. 9d. 
1922-1923. 2s. 6d. 
Frank Pierrepont Graves. 


edited 


THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF A CITIZEN: 
(pp. 113. Macmillan. 2s. 6d.) 


This is a new edition (the tenth) of a book first published in 
1894. It is written well and clearly, and it is readable, as 
Citizenship books go. Its general attitude is moderate-conserva- 
tive, which best represents the attitude of most of those likely to 
have to act as its selectors. It has sufficient gravity, but it is not 
unduly heavy. At times there is an unbending into the con- 
versational. 

The subject-matter, as usual, resolves itself mainly into an 
account of the machinery of government, and of the history of 
that machinery. Now it is unfortunately true that machinery 
of this kind, and still more, descriptions of such machinery, is not 
in itself very interesting. Most adults, and nearly all adolescents, 


by H. E. Malden, M.A 


are not thrilled by '" The Growth of the Constitution " ; ditto, 
continued ; ‘The Ministers "; ‘ Local Government, con- 
tinued.' We must all learn to be good citizens, it is true. But 


the process seems devoid of even the mildest thrill. 

Mr. Malden is more in tune with the roth than with the 2oth 
century in some matters. '' All taxation,” he says, '' is more or 
less a necessary evil." And he leaves the statement quite 
unrelated, for example, to his own remarks upon education as 
reproductive expenditure, printed upon the same page. 


R.J. 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Messrs. G. Bell and Sons announce ten new volumes in 
their Bohn's Popular Library : the Odyssey, Plutarch's Lives 
(Vols. III and 1V), Burton's '' Melancholy,” Swift's Journal, 
Voltaire's Zadig, Classic Tales, and Coleridge's Table Talk aud 
Omniana. 


The Cambridge University Press is publishing the Gifford 
Lectures at Aberdeen in 1921 and 1922. We may also look for 
“ The Travels of Fa-hsien," by H. A. Giles, and the new Cam- 
bridge Historical Journal, under the editorship of Mr. H. W. V. 
Temperley (Fellow of Peterhouse and Reader in Modern History 
in the University). 


Lovers of Katherine Mansfield's stories will welcome Messrs. 
Constable's announcement of a new volume with the title 
‘The Doves’ Nest," the more so as the tales in this volume 
were all written at about the same time as those in '' The Garden 
Party " ; in other words, as the firm's monthly list points out, 
they ''represent the last phase of the work of the brilliant 
authoress, whose death is mourned in two hemispheres as a 
tragic loss to English letters.” 


An attractive catalogue of the publications of Messrs. W. 
Heffer and Sons (Cambridge) is decorated with a view of 
Cambridge Castle from a drawing attributed to Elizabeth's 
time. Among other books is a revised edition of ‘ Secretarial 
Practice " prepared by the Council of the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries ; this should prove very useful to students intend- 
ing to takc up secretarial work, more especially in connection with 
conipany work. 


From Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston (Edinburgh) comes 
the announcement of a new book of poetry for schools with the 


title '" English Verse from Spencer to Tennyson: Narrative, 
Descriptive and Satiric." The book, which is edited, with 
introductory notes, by Mr. Hugh Somerville, M.A. (George 


Watson's Boys’ College, Edinburgh), will, the publishers suggest, 
fill a gap in the collection'of English verse, other than lyric, 
available for schools, and they add that it is in full accord with 
the recommendations of Sir Henry Newbolt's Committee. 


Admirers of Father Bernard Vaughan will welcome the 
announcement by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. of a 
“ short memoir of a man who imposed himself on the imagination 
of the whole country " by the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. A 
volume of Recent Essavs (Richard Garnett, John Galsworthy, 
Hilaire Belloc, Max Bcerbohm, Edmund Gosse, Dean Inge, G. 
K. Chesterton, and others), with introduction and notes by 
W. A. J. Archbold, M.A., LL.B., is among forthcoming publica- 
tions. 


In “ Shakespeare's Use of Song," by Richard Noble, pub- 
lished by Humphrey Milford (Oxford University Press), 
a great point is made of the songs as fulfilling an important 
function in promoting dramatic ends. Another noteworthy 
book, prepared by the Head Master and the Senior Classical 
Master of King's College School (Mr. Rogers and. Mr. Harley), 
gives a picture of Roman domestic and religious life. The 
Press is also about to publish the “ Monumentum Ancyranum,”’ 
with notes, by E. G. Hardy (Principal of Jesus College), an 
English edition of which has been long wanted. 


A book dealing with the geography of the past is “ An Intro- 
duction to Stratigraphy (British Isles),” by L. Dudley Stamp, 
D.Sc (Lond.), F.R.G.S., formerly of the Geological Department 
of King's College (University of London). It aims at recon- 
structing the conditions prevalent during each period of the 
earth's history, especially by tracing the changes in the dis- 
tribution of land and sea. Messrs. Thomas Murby and Co. 
are the publishers, and we suggest that geography teachers 
should write to 1, Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4, for the specimen 
pages, which give an excellent idea of the book. 


In ‘ Alternating Current Electrical Engineering," by W. 
Tolmé Maccall, M.Sc., M.I.E.E., every effort has been made, 
say the publishers, the University Tutorial Press (Cam- 
bridge), to provide a thoroughly up-to-date text-book which 
will cover the fundamentals of all branches of the subject. It 
forms a companion volume to the author's " Continuous Current 
Electrical Engineering.” 
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THE EDUCATION GUILD 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 


ayer 


(LATE Tug TEACHERS' GUILD). Sus RUEDA 
Established 1884. D BOARD 
t 4 or THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
ML. CL ALIEN BLOOD iL T 
j ade , LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
BY Written Examinations held in March and November 


at all Centres. In practical Subjects in March —April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
| Provincial Centres in November— December also. 
| Entries for the November—December Examinations 
. close Wednesday, October 17th, 1923. 
'" SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
| Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., March — April, June — July, and October — 
November. Entries for the October—November 
Examinations close Wedne day, October 10th, 1923. 
| ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at 
certain fixed centres in March —A pril, June—July, 
and October—November each year. See Elocution 
Syllabus. 
ae in Pianoforte Accompaniment is now 


OBJEcTS.—To promote Co-operation and . | | 
facilitate Interchange of Opinion AINO KALLAS 
among all persons interested in the 
Study and Practice of Education. 


The Guild offers to all members the usc 
nf a Social Club where Educational Papers 
may be seen and Meals obtained. Bed- 
room accommodation is also available for 
limited periods.. Lectures and Conferences 
are held regularly throughout the year. 


Subscription to the Guild ros. per 


annum (minimum) or a Life Member- Examination Music and Scales for Pianoforte and 


for Violin, and past Written Papers, are published 


ship Fee of /10. Entrance Fee, ros. | officially by the Board, and can be obtained from the 

2 ^ Centra ce or through any Music Seller. 
For Forms and further particulars ` The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
apply to | tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for 2 or 3 yeurs. 


Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, entry forms, 
and any further information will be sent post free on 
application to—JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 

I4 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
9 and 10, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


THE 


INCORPORATED 
SOCIETY 


diee Anibersityp 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. Correspondence College 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. I. FOUNDED 1887. Az 
| PRINCIPAL : WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., 
MEMBERSHIP. | DCL. MA., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. MUSICI ANS. 


Holders of A.C.P. or L.C.P. Diplomas | ! 
who are not yet Members of the College | 
may obtain particulars concerning mem- 


bership from the Secretary. The mem- | fF ree Guide 


President: 
A. H. Mann, M.A., D.Mus., F.R.A.M. 


THE AIM OF THE ISM. 
is to aid musical progress by bringing together all 
professional musicians who desire to see the status 
of their work improved, and wish to establisn saíc- 


bership subscription payable by holders 
of such Diplomas is lower than for other 


Members. LONDON UNIVERSITY 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS. 


Candidates who have partly, oe MATRICUL ATION, | epis irr the practice and teaching of music 
i A.C.P. Legal and fessional advi ilable í 
EE Me EIE | aud Free Guides to the Intermediate Arts, | imber. dE C CELL 


i r the L.C.P. Diploma under the > ; s. nae 
Diploma i ti P lete their | Bachelor of Arts, Intermediate Science, or The importance of the Society's ob ects may be 
old Regulations may comp CE o Bachel fS includi E ; measured by the difficulty which confronts those 
qualification under special conditions in acne'or of Science (including Economics | members of the public who desire a musical training 


and Engineering) Examinations. | for themselves or their children, but are often misled 

J anuary, 1924. A statement of the B g) ' by spurious diplomas with high-soundiny titles. The 

special conditions may be obtained from , i Society seeks to establish a recognised standard and 

the Secretary , Any one of these guides may be had . to ensure that competent teachers shall not suffer 
Th pon ti of Licentiates of the post free by Private Students from the ! di gement. 

e accenuon Secretary, l | qnalifed musicians are invited to apply for 


College is drawn to the revised Regula- bership to—The Secretary, 19, Berners Street, 
Gons for admission to the FC P. Diploma ' No.15, Burlington House, Cambridge. | Lonau hp to ihe Secretary BURN 


Normal Corr. College. 
(FouxpEp 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 
Coliege of Preceptors. 
Professional Prelim. 
l'roebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil Teachers. 
Preliminary Certit. 
Certificate. 

Oxford & Camb. Locals. 


County Scholarships 

Matriculation. 

Degree Examination. 

Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science and Art. 

Other Qualifying 
Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 


Cr. 8vo. 


FREE. 


80 pages. Price 6d. net. 


To readers of tbis paper on 
receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


Lorvsutp Lanre, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
29, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under the direction of a Committee 
representing the following leading | Educational 
Associations :— 


HEAD MASTERS' CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION ef HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ QUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


REGISTRAR : Mr. E. A. Virco. 


The object of this Agency is to render assistance 

at a minimum cost to Masters seeking appoint- 

ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 
charged. 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


- tbs - — m — 


—— —- 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


Oakley HOUSE, 
14, 16, and 18, BLoomssury STREET, Lonvon, W.C.1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Education Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


TH!S AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on tbe lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 

No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews : 


11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to | p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When possible, special 


arrauged. 


appointments should be 


Reaistrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


WOODARD 


| 
| 
| 
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POST VACANT. 


SCHOOL. 
S. MARY & S. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 


WANTED in September, SENIOR CLASSICAL 
MISTRESS. Graduate. Experience or Training 
essential. Burnham Scale. Resident post. Church- 
woman.— Apply HrapMIstTRESss, S. Mary and 5. Anne, 
Abbots Bromley, Stafford. 


SCHOOLS. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHER- 

HEAD. — In addition to sons of living clergy 
elected on the Free Foundation, Supplementary 
Foundationers (sons of living clergy only) are received 
at the annual fee of 45 guineas. The School is also 
open to sons of Clergy or Lavmen paying full fees, 
viz., Clergy 95 guineas, Laymen 105 guineas per annum, 
Day-Boys 33 guineas per annum. Modern School 
buildings for 240 boys. Boys prepared for the Uni 
versities, Army and Civil Service Examinations, etc. 


Leaving Scholarships. One or two Albany Scholar- 
ships awarded each year. Also three Entrance 
Scholarships, value £45, £35, and {£25 per annum. 


Scholarship examination for 1923 on the first Wednes- 
Jay in July; entries close the last day of June. Tor 
Prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, the Rev. 
I. A. Downes. 
WOODARD SCHOOL. 
SCHOOL OF S. MARY AND S. ANNE, 
ABBOTS BROMLEY, RUGELEY, | STAFFS..— 
Public Church of England School for gentlemen's 
daughters. Separate boarding houses. Beautiful 
country ; pure, bracing air. Extensive playing fields, 
Preparation for Universities, Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board examinations. Associated Board and 
Royal Drawing Society examinations. Fees from £135 
a year. Head Mistress: Miss Marcta Rice, M.A. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


An Examination will be held carly in. June to elect 
to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varving in value from 
(G0 to 445 a year. Full particulars on application 
to the HEAD MASTER. 


THE CHALET, PEASENHALL, SUFFOLK. 


Care, tuition of backward, delicate Boys. Specially 
reduced fees. Individual attention. Home comforts. 
Sti of Four. All examinations, drawing, painting, 
singing, drill and usual subjects inclusive.— Apply 
HEAD MASTER. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ART MASTERS 


Patron : 
His Most Gracious MAJESTY THE KING. 


SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATE FOR 
TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The Examinations are held in May, 
— Entries close on March 24th. — 


EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR 
SECONDARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held in June, 
—— Entries close May 10th. —— 


INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS 
OF ART AND ART CLASSES. 


Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 
Coptes of these schemes and forms 


of application mav be obtained. on 
— application to the Sceretary, — 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 
A.R.C.A. 


29, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.C., F.0.8., 


University Tutor, Lecturer, AND EXAMINER, 

Head of the Chemical Department, City of London 

College, Member of the Council of the College of 
Preceptors 


prepares Students for 


MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 


31 years’ unbroken record of over 3,000 successes 
Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE 
Write fully to the Principat, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 


Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1 
MEMORIAL TABLETS. 
Brass, Bronze, Copper, Stone and Wood. 


SEND FOR Book 29, 


Challenge Shields of exclusive design in Copper. 
Brass and Silver. 


Design and craftsmanship of the highest order. 


F. OSBORNE & Co., Ltd.,27, Eastcastle Street, 
London, W.1. 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeer. Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, BriglLion, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff. Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. : 


Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, 


: The University, St. Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


SECOND-HAND. 
State wants— 
GALLOWAY & PORTER 
University Booksellers, Cambridge. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


PRINCIPAL : 
George Senter, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


EVENING COURSES specially 
adapted for teachers and others en- 
gaged during the day, who desire to 
| study for the degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science, 
and for the Geography Diploma. 


Facilities are also provided for 
Post-Graduate and Research Work. 


Calendar 1/-, By Post 1/5. Prospectus Free. 
For full particulars apply to the Secretary: 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


iudex to the Educational Times, 
1922. 


Readers who desire a copy oí the Index to the 
EbucAriONAL limes for 1922 should apply to the 
Publisbers as soon as possible. 
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NOTES AND 


Inspection. 


In Command Paper 1878 the Board of Education offer 
a reply to the frequently expressed view that the 
inspection of schools is being overdone. They submit 
figures showing that 151 Local Authorities do not employ 
any officials whose duties include the inspection of schools 
or the organising, supervising, or superintending of 
special subjects. The remaining 166 authoritics employ 
532 inspecting officials, of whom 274 are employed in the 
organisation of special subjects and only 123 can be 
regarded as discharging duties which might cover the 
same ground as the Board's Inspectors. After carcful 
enquiry the Board are satisfied that the work of local 
Inspectors is complementary rather than parallel to that 
of the Board's representatives, and that they carry out 
duties which it would be neither possible nor appropriate 
for officials of the Central Authority to undertake. For 
thelatter the primary duty is that of ascertaining whether 
educational value is obtained for the expenditure of 
State money. It is added that the Board s Inspectors 
avoid risk of duplication by establishing a working agree- 
ment with the local officials, and we are told that in 
London the Board does not carry out any systematic 
detailed inspection of elementary schools. Even outside 
London the Board's staff of 368 inspectors have great 
difficulty in reporting on schools at regular intervals, and 
the most recent figures show that 26 per cent. of the 
elementary schools in the provinces have not been the 
subject of a formal report for three years or more. 


Why Complain ? 


After reading this skilfully drawn statement we 
wonder why so many teachers have declared that their 
work is over-inspected and why so many of the ordinary 
public have gathered the impression that their money is 
being wasted on a system of dual inspection. It will be 
noted that the Command Paper really tells us very little 
concerning the areas affected by inspection and the 
number of teachers who work under two masters. Ifall 
the large centres of population are running a local 
system which is complementary to that of the Board, 
then the mystery is explained. We are told that the 
Board's Inspectors are employed primarily to ascertain 
whether State money is being properly used, but we are 
told also that in London, where perhaps one-fifth of our 
population are educated, the Board's Inspectors are 
content with a cursory survey, leaving the bulk of the 
work and cost of inspection to be borne by the Local 
Authority and the ratepayers. Hence we may conclude 
that detailed dual inspection is not required in any 
district, since London, by far the largest, need not be 
closely watched in the matter of State expenditure. It 
would be interesting to know whether there is any 
established principle on which the amount of Government 
inspection is related to the character of local inspection. 


COMMENTS. 


Allocation of Powers. 


Accepting the view that the purpose of the Board's 
inspection is to see that State money is not wasted, we 
may suggest that this form of enquiry is properly 
directed to the work of Local Authorities. The Board's 
Inspectors need not play the part of peripatetic masters 
of method or attempt to impose their views on the 
teachers. Their duty is to ascertain whether the school 
as a whole is doing its work and whether the Local 
Authority or governing body concerned is providing 
suitable conditions and employing a properly equipped 
staff. This was the former practice, and there is an 
interesting story of an inspector of the old school 
rebuking a junior colleague whom he found making 
suggestions to the teachers. '' You should never show 
them how to earn more grant from us," were the words 
he used, thereby illustrating the principle of Government 
inspection as he understood it. The theory remains, 
but the practice has altered, and we find the Board's 
Inspectors often ready to propound new theories or to 
advocate new methods. Their advice sometimes runs 
counter to that of the local official, and occasionally it 
happens that two Government inspectors will advocate 
contrary or contradictory methods. Any teacher who 
is foolishly deferential towards inspectors may find 


himself turned into a mere kaleidoscope or projector of 
dissolving views. 


The Teacher and Inspection. 


Viewing the problem solely from the standpoint of 
administration we shall never discover a solution. 
Essentially the problem is a professional one and the 
qualified teacher should claim the right to be treated as a 
responsible person. Responsibility involves power to 
act with liability to be called to account. The Local 
Authority is responsible to the Board for the efficiency 
of education in its area. The teacher is responsible to the 
Local Authority for the efficiency of his school or class. 
The Authority should have full power to act in accord- 
ance with local needs and conditions and any failure on 
its part should be criticised by the Board. The teacher 
should have full freedom in the school and classroom, 
being admonished or punished if his work is not done well. 
The inspection of this work should be carried out in a 
manner which avoids any suggestion that the teacher is 
in need of grandmotherly guidance, or that he can carry 
out another person's ideas in automatic fashion. Teach- 
ing is not a machinc-industry and a teacher has no more 
chance of adopting slavishly and with success another 
person's ideas of method than he has of wearing that 
person's boots with comfort. It is best for us to trust 
the teachers and to dismiss those who prove unworthy. 
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The New ‘ Benevolences."' 

We learn that the Leyton Education Authority has 
been informed that some £12,500 of its expenditure for 
1921-22 will not be approved for the purpose of Govern- 
ment grant. Faced by this unlooked-for attack on the 
local exchequer the Committee has adopted the easy 
expedient of issuing to each of the teachers in its service 
a notice demanding the payment of an amount propor- 
tioned to the salary of the individual concerned. The 
sums thus called for range in amount from four shillings 
to a hundred pounds, the average demand being for 
twenty-five pounds. The teachers are surprised at this 
revival of the method of ''benevolences" and have 
asked that the matter may be submitted to arbitration 
or considered by a joint committee sitting under an 
independent chairman. The incident is in harmony, 
however, with recent practice in more exalted quarters. 
When the Treasury found it difficult to balance their 
accounts they instigated a raid on the teachers' pensions 
and followed this by a five per cent. reduction in salaries. 
The teachers are called upon to pay for the mistakes of 
those in authority, albeit with rather more pretence of 
legal justification than that which attended the exactions 
of the first Charles. The view would seem to be that the 
teachers alone are responsible for the Burnham Scales, 
and that these are a form of felony for which restitution 
must be made. 


Choice of Employment in Kent. 


The Kent County Education Committee issue an 
excellent monthly Gazette from which the ratc- 
payers may learn what the Committee is doing. Unlike 
some gazettes, this publication is not modelled on a 
table of stocks and shares, but reveals something of 
human interest. Lately there have been articles on 
vocational guidance, giving full information as to the 
trades of cabinet- making, letterpress printing, and 
cement manufacture, all these being industries of impor- 
tance in the county. From the articles—which are also 
reprinted as penny booklets—senior pupils in the schools 
and their parents may obtain full particulars as to the 
trades mentioned. Thus the notes on cabinet-making 
give a detailed description of the craft, with the con- 
ditions of apprenticeship and other methods of joining, 
an explanation of the hand-shop and the machine-shop, 
wages, hours, the cost of tools, the prospects of the craft, 
and the specialised education necessary to attain success. 
Boys and their parents are thus led to study the prospects 
oftered by each industry and are led also to consider the 
advantages of a good school education. The needs of 
girls are met in similar fashion. The enterprise of the 
kent Committce and its advisers is worthy of praise, and 
deserves to be imitated in other districts. 
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Exhibitions. 

With commendable boldness the Board of Education 
are holding an exhibition in connection with the Over- 
seas Education Conference. They did not, however, 
invite the co-operation of Local Authorities, although 
they sought the direct help of schools. Hence certain 
Authorities, beginning with London, are to hold exhi- 
bitions of their own, emulating the practice of the 
parvenu who was rejected for the Royal Yacht Squadron 
and turned up at Cowes in a craft which carried on her 
burgee the mysterious letters M.O.Y.C., afterwards 
explained as meaning My Own Yacht Club. The sturdy 
independence of the Local Authorities found ample 
verbal expression at their Conference during the second 
weck of June. No harm, but much good, will result if it 
finds a further outlet in deeds, and among these should 
be the holding of exhibitions of school work. Sceptics 
have been known to declare that education cannot be 
exhibited. They scoff at specimen exercise books and 
handwork models. People less subtle of mind, such as 
parents, are interested in these things and find in them 
some enlightenment as to the work of the schools. Asa 
consequence they regard the education rate with less 
hostility than before. It is useless to expect the public 
to be interested in education if it is never put before them 
in a manner which will appeal to them. 


He holds on firmly to some thread of life— 
(It is the life to lead berforcedly) 

Which runs across some vast distracting orb 
Of glory on either side that meagre thread, 
Which, conscious of, he must not enter yet — 
Ihe spiritual life around the earthly life. 


BROWNING—“ An Epistle." 
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ALIEN BLOOD. 


By AINO KALLAS. 


Her name was Reet, from the village of Sórve Saar 
in the southern half of the island of Saaremaa, and she 
was as fresh and pure-blooded an island girl as you could 
desire. Her father was Treiali-Jaen, a white-bearded 
man of fine physique, who limped slightly on the foot he 
had injured in the seal-hunting ; her mother was Panga- 
Tiiu, from the same village. In addition, her grand- 
parents, both on her father’s and mother’s side, were, 
if not precisely from this same village, at least from the 
same parish of Jamaja, or at the farthest from the 
adjoining parishes of Ansikiila and Kihelkond. 

The word “Säär” means a leg, and Cape Sórve Saar 
does justice to the name, prolonging the length of 
Saaremaa by thirty versts andstretching out far into the 
sea towards the abode of the Livs, towards Domesnaes 
in Courland, to which it advances its submerged sand- 
flats as a tentative greeting. Before its final dive into the 
sea it wriggles a verst or so, looking like the yellow 
stomach of some gigantic monster floating on its back, 
narrowing at last to a resting-place for seagulls only. 

Sórve has always lain hidden from the sight of God. 
In earlier times it was separated from the rest of Saar- 
emaa by a creek called Salme-jógi, created with a single 
stroke of the knife of Suur-Toll, an island giant ; now 
one crosses dry-shod the channel of this former stream. 
But even to-day, the smuggler achieving the shelter of 
the forests in farthest Sórve is safe and unseen. 

The sea around Sáár is treacherous and full of reefs: a 
veritable cemetery of ships. As far back as the memories 
of men can reach it has drawn down ships to destruction 
almost every year. A beacon winking an intermittent 
light, a lifeboat station and a watch-house of the coast- 
guard stood on the kneecap of Saar until the first years 
of the world-war, when shells from German warships 
wiped them, together with a part of the village, off the 
face of the earth. 

In spite of beacons, however, a law, medieval in 
character, was deemed necessary, partly with an eye 
to the coastal dwellers on this self same Sórve, threaten- 


ing wreckers and coastal robbers with dismissal from the 
Church's table and commanding their bodies to be cast 
into the sea at the place where they had sinned '' against 
the Lord of Land and Sea and all true believers," while 
the savers of shipwrecked mariners were promised 
absolution for the period of one year and forty days. 


Along the sandy belt of Sórve Saar, Treiali-Reet was 
wont to trip, as a tiny maiden, like the sea-birds, further 
and still further, until the foam drove between her toes, 
soft as linen tow, and the sandy belt was lost in the wide 
expanse of blue. Only then did Reet stop, on the utter- 
most spit, with her feet already in the water, two seas, 
the Swedish sea and the Lópemeri, uniting at her feet. 

Already from her childhood she was a genuine example 
of Sórve maidenhood, with a black skirt beginning at 
her armpits and folded into pleats that ended in a striped 
hem of white and red (the garment having at one time 
lain in a baking-oven, according to the Sórve custom, 
for the better security of the pleats), a red stocking-cap 
on her head, with a tassel that tried to out-dance her 
flaxen locks in the wind, from afar like a little red-capped 
mushroom. 

Her childhood sped by on this open, lonely shore, on 
which almost every house in the village had its own 
windmill, standing on its base of rocks. She grew up 
among forsaken boats rotting on the reefs, with sides 
prised off for use elsewhere and looking like great skele- 
tons with greenish ribs, between which flickered tiny 
codfish and young sprats. She gathered pebbles on the 
beach, some of which bore marks of ancient snails and 
crustaceans, while others were porous like petrified 
sponges. In the spring, however, the dead bodies of 
migratory birds lay each morning at the foot of the 
lighthouse, their tiny skulls shattered against the enticing 
treacherous lantern, which drew these wanderers 
returning from distant lands to their breeding-places on 
the rocks and reefs of Saaremaa. Reet mourned bitterly 
the death of these strangers from afar, and to her their 
fate seemed pitiable, but the lighthouse-keeper was a 
more matter-of-fact person: he chose the edible among 
them, filled his pan, and roasted them for his meals. 


Treiali-Jaen, who was Reet's father, and Poleühtid, 
his brother-in-law, both belonged to the lifeboat crew. 
Poleühtid was a bachelor with a nautical beard, 
who lived with his brother-in-law ; whenever the 
gun at the lifeboat station boomed, they were expected 
to be at their oars in the lifeboat within a quarter of an 
hour, together with six other of the villagers, whatever 
Devil's weather was afoot. Their oilskins and capes 
hung waiting in the boat-shed. 

After stormy nights the succeeding dawn would show 
a striking sight on the shore of Saar: the water was filled 
with seaweed, wrenched free by the waves and now lying 
in long, dark brown fringes along the yellow line of sand, 
and floating cargo. The whole population of the village, 
men, women and girls, were afoot, and the work of 
salving was in full swing. Thus it had been hundreds of 
years ago on the shore of Sórve Saar, and thus it was 
to-day. It was a species of catch that never failed. 
The sea gave everything, driftwood, the wreckage of 
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ships, precious booty. After a few days, long lines of 
carts would be strung out towards Kuresaar. And 
according to the law, one-fourth of the find belonged to 
the salver if it had been taken up within a verst from the 
shore, and one-sixth should the distance have been over 
one verst. 

These were days of rejoicing, life around the lighthouse 
in the village of Sórve Saar being otherwise monotonous 
and lonely. Kuresaar, the only town on the island, was 
situated over forty versts away. During the summers 
only the women, children and the aged were at home, 
but during the autumns, when the men had returned 
from their voyages, the music of the bagpipes and 
accordion was heard in the evenings, and weddings were 
celebrated, now that time allowed, as many as fifteen 
being married at the same time. Home-brewed ale of 
malt and wild-rosemary was made ; mixed with spirits 
and honey it soon bowled a man over. .The whole 
village caroused for a few weeks; and then came the 
winter's sleep when the sea became frozen over, and in 
the spring cradles were rocking in the houses on the Saar. 
In this manner life went by on Sórve Saar. 

And thus would the life of young Treiali-Reet have 
been, had not her fate been written in more distant 
stars. 


contained seven dresses of the Sórve style, all spun by 
herself ; a black, yellow-edged mourning dress formed 
an eighth ; coloured vests and stocking-caps were there 
for many years, and an ornamented chest painted red 
was full of stockings and mittens. Like a true Sórve 
woman, she carried out the work of a man during the 
summer, ploughed the potato-field—ever threatened by 
the flying sand—with a wooden plough, but instead of 
withering her the hard work seemed to increase her 
healthy island beauty. The sea winds brought forth a 
more full-blooded flowering. Her hair, smoothed down 
on Sundays with butter, was of the colour of the golden 
sand, her hands and feet were small, her hips generous, 
her chin showed an enticing dimple. She had never 
been outside of her own island, and her visits to Kuresaar 
were easily counted. In the autumns she danced at all 
the weddings that were celebrated on Sääri, but of her 
own wedding nothing had as yet been spoken. She 
seemed in no hurry to be married, and her mother, Tiiu, 
accused her of waiting for a junk-dealer for husband. 

Then one summer came the great storm from the north- 
east, of which the coast-dwellers of Sórve still speak 
years afterwards. The men were out the whole night ; 
at dawn the sca spread furious, bile-coloured, under 
a torn sky, and part of the sandspit had vanished under 
the sea ; a great foreign vessel had been shipwrecked 
on the Swedish Sea, near Saar. 

Treiah-Jaen and Polcühtid brought ashore with them, 
in a boat filled down to the water’s edge with salved 
coffee sacks, a man whom they had found floating on a 
plank. He had swallowed sea-water in dangerous 
quantities, and was otherwise bruised and broken; he 
was placed in the back bed of the Treiali's hut, where he 
lay silent as a piece of driftwood. He was of mcdium 
height, stockily built, his hair black as pitch, his body 
brown and on his arms blue anchors had been tattooed. 
His teeth were locked so tightly that they had to be 
forced open with a piece of wood before spirits could be 
poured down his throat. 
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Treiali-Reet was put to nurse him. She sat beside the 
bed with her knitting in her hand, a thing never left 
aside by a true Sórve maiden even in her dreams, and 
moving her needles looked at the man. | Never had she 
seen anything as dark as this man’s hair. It was so 
black that it seemed to shimmer in green, like the tail 
feathers of a cock. The man’s hands moved as though 
he sought something. Reet followed the fumbling 
movement of the fingers, and seeing a band hung round 
the man’s neck she drew out from under his shirt a 
square cutting of red cloth. As soon as she had placed 
this in his hands they became still again, shutting 
tightly round the piece of cloth. : 

On the third day the man began to speak. But it was 
an extremely strange, sing-song language which nobody 
understood. It was neither German nor Russian, and 
neither was it English, said Poleühtid. The man 
began to gesticulate with his fingers, which moved more 
quickly than his tongue, as though each separate finger 
had spoken its own language. 

Reet helped him into a sitting posture, pointed to the 
sea outside, then to the man himself and shook her head. 
She understood that he wished for news of his comrades 
and the ship that had borne him. And her heart 
became lighter when the man sank again into a torpor. 

The following day found him on his feet. He shook 
himself like a dog risen from the water, stretched him- 
self, and nothing seemed the matter with him. He fol- 
lowed Reet when the girl went to the shore to clean fish, 
and from there to the wash-tub. He never left her for 
a moment, following her when she went to the cattle- 
yard and from the cattle-yard to the well. 

The Russian lighthouse-keeper came to interview him 
and demand his passport, but the man turned his pockets 
inside out and the matter was left at that. 

Treiali-Jaen had departed the day before with a 
sailing-boat to Hiiumaa, and of the men only Polcühtid 
was at home. In the evening, when Poleühtid went 
according to his habit to smoke near the large osier 
nets on the shore, he believed he saw two shadows 
behind a fishing-boat, that merged together on the sand. 
He removed his pipe thoughtfully to the other corner 
of his mouth ; he had his own idea of what he had seen. 
Later he wandered over to the harbour to inquirc after 
boats bound for Riga or Windau, and made an agreement 
with old Eitea that the latter should take the stranger 
to the Courland coast as soon as a favourable wind 
occurred. Having done this, Poleühtid calmed down. 
Passing the door of the outbuilding that was Reet's 
room, he tried the door as though by accident, but it 
was closed on the inside, and everything was quiet, from 
the moveless wings of the windmills and osier nets that lay 
sleeping with mouths agape. 

When Poleühtid attempted next morning to explain 
to the stranger by signs his coming journey, Reet stood 
stirring the potato-broth in a cauldron hanging from a 
hook over the open fireplace. And in spite of the glow 
from the fire, her young, ruddy face suddenly paled, 
almost to the colour of the Saaremaa limestone rocks, 
as though her heart had unexpectedly drawn up all the 
blood into itself like a sponge. She sat down for a 
space on the sooty hearthstone, spoke not a word, then, 
taking the broth from the fire, went to her outbuilding. 
There it was cool and only half-lit. From the rafters 
hung the dresses she herself had spun, the dowry she 
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had spent years in making. Everything would be as 
before; the village of Saar and windmills, the rotting 
boats on the shore and each autumn the weddings to the 
accompaniment of the bagpipes. And she, the daughter 
of Treiali-Jaen and the niece of Poleühtid, would marry 
one of the villagers, as all the friends of her girlhood had 
done and the family before her. 


But the stranger she would never see, never until the 
bells rang for the resurrection and the bones scattered 
here and there called to one another. 


In the evening the aged Eitea came to report that the 
ship Berta was ready to sail and that the wind was 
rising in the north-east; the following morning, 
immediately at dawn, the voyage was to be begun. 
The stranger sat on the edge of his bed and smeared his 
topboots with seal fat ; he seemed to understand what 
the talk was about. 


Drawing the boots on his feet he went down to the 
shore, a moment later followed by Reet, who crept out 
of the hut. They met near the large osier-net ; the sea 
was full of small, playful wavelets, all the windmills in 
the village were at work. As though by common agree- 
ment they started to walk away along the shore, sinking 
in the loose sand at each step, and soon the village lay 
far behind them. They walked close together, each 
with an arm round the other’s waist, pressed tightly 
side by side. 

Further along the shore they found a boat and rowed 
out to the sea. Reet rowed, as all island women do, and 
the stranger sat in the stern. A couple of versts away 
they disembarked on an open shore where only coarse 
sedge grew. It was covered with the empty nests of 
seabirds, and at each step they trod on broken egg-shells. 
Some animal of the mole tribe had burrowed the whole 
land hollow, and the sandhills were full of openings. 
An invisible shore-pink spread its perfume from some 
hiding-place in the sedge or the sandhills. 

A covey of wild geese rose up in the air at their 
approach. The sun went down—departed to the home of 
the gods. And there, in the coarse sedge, with the gulls 
shrieking above their heads, they lived through the hour 
of parting. The following morning the stranger 
departed, and Eitea took him with his ship Berta to 
Courland. 

He never came back. But nine months later Treiali- 
Reet gave birth to a son who had black hair and a brown 
skin. 

She moved later with her son from the village of Sáár 
to another village, still more distant from the world and 
still more secluded. By her work she earned food for 
them both, and later the son worked for her. 

She was calm and without fear, like a person who has 
received her share of life and has no further desires. 
Her son became an excellent sailor, and in his turn 


brought into the world a number of chaldren, all dark . 


complexioned as he was. His descendants still live in 
the same village, from the light-skinned population of 
which they differ greatly. As sailors they are the best 
of the island, living on the water from their childhood 
like young seabirds. ' 

And thus Treiali-Reet became the ancestress of a dark- 
skinned family, with a hotter, braver beat to their blood, 
the call of distant seas and adventure. 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS (SUPERANNUATION) 


ACT, 1918. 


(A bridged Version.) 
By M. C. HILL. 


Section 1. 

The Board of Education may 
Grant superannuation pay 

To teachers over sixty, who 
Accept the Act and always do 
Exactly what they’re wanted to. 


They must conform to all the rules 

By teaching in inspected schools, 
Unless, before they reach the age 
Enumerated on this page, 

They find they cannot stand the strain, 
And grow rheumatic or insane. 


Section 2. 

A teacher falling permanently ill 
Disqualified for the above) may still 
(His years of service taken in account) 
Receive as benefit a small amount. 


Section 3. 
And if he dies the Board may grant 
A sum of money to his aunt. 


Section 4. 

But no acceptance is required 

From teachers with certificates expired ; 
While those whose health is not intact 
May not enjoy this beneficial Act. 

And any teacher may refuse 

The whole arrangement if he choose. 


Section 5. 
Only a few have managed to survive 
The strain of understanding Section 5. 


Section 6. 
You cannot claim these benefits by right, 
And if you try, be ready for a fight. 


Section 7. 
Four times a year you get your pension pay, 
But where and how the Treasury must say. 


Sections 8-20. 

The thirteen other Sections of this Act 

Are also full of interest, and packed 

With further details managed by the Board, 
Including sundry penalties for fraud. 


Epilogue. | 

Alas! I have no time to tell you more, 
But copies may be got from H.M. Store, 
(Official Publications) Kingsway, West C. 2. 
Just write and say you'd like to have a few 
(Enclosing stamps and all that kind of thing). 


The price is twopence net. God save the King ! 


THE STUDY OF SCHOOL 


I.—AN AMERICAN STUDY. 


We print below the headings of a detailed study of the 
elementary schools of New York City which 1s now in 
progress. It was planned by the Teachers’ Union of New 
York, and begun in September, 1922. The minute 
analysts of conditions ts worthy of notice. 


DIVISIONS. 


Facts and conditions relating to (1) The Children ; 
(2) The Teachers ; (3) The Administration of the School 
System. 

I.—THE CHILDREN. 


1—Physical conditions—sanitation, health, safety, etc. 

2—Seating facilitics. 

3—A study of the medical inspection in the schools. 

4—A study of the character of discipline. 

5—The size of classes. . 

6—The course of study (see details below*) ; the work 
of many members will be required to cover this 
topic, a small committee working on each subject 
in the course of study. 

7—A study of home-work requirements. 

8—Extent of mental age grading, with results. 

9—Methods of presenting subject matter. 

10—The observed reaction of the children to the project 

method. 

11—A study of the character of visual education in the 

school system. 

12—Extent of organisation of material that involves the 

training of the senses. 

13—Extent of '' hand and brain " training. 

14— Extent of attempts to discover the natural interests 

of the children. 

15—Extent of teaching in relation to the natural interests 

of children. 

16—Evidences of initiative or lack of initiative among 

school children. 

17—A plan proposed for establishment of educational 

summer camps for the school children of the city. 
18—The nature of the ideals the children acquire 
through the education of the schools. 

* Details under 6: The course of study. (Members 
who select this topic will probably study a single 
subject, such as mathematics, English, etc.) 

(a) The interest or lack of interest of children in the 
subjects in the course of study, with suggested 
explanation of observed facts. 

(b) Likeable subject-matter not in the course of 
study. 

(c) Actual and possible correlations in the course of 
study. 

(d) The relation of actual or possible subject- 
matter to group or individual needs among 
children or adults. 

(e) Extent of attempts in the course of study to 
explain or interpret factors in human environ- 
ment. 

(f Subject matter in the course of study 
apparently meant to convey favoured beliefs, 
ideas or doctrines in religion, ethics, economics, 
nationalism, etc. 
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CONDITIONS. 


(g) The extent of active direction given by teachers, 
principals, or superintendents, to what the 
children are expected to believe or think. 

( The extent of provision made in the course of 
study for stimulating minds to thinking. 


IIl.—TueE TEACHERS. 


1—The work of teachers in relation to the hours of 
employment and the physical strain involved. 
2—The relation of the physical environment in the 
school to the efficiency of teachers. 
3—The discipline of teachers. 
4—The conditions of supervision as relating to the 
efficiency of teachers in their work. 
5— The professional training of teachers. 
6—Conditions relating to opportunities and incentives 
for general culture and professional growth. 
7—Conditions that relate to the social standing of 
teachers. 

8—The teachers’ conferences in relation to the work of 
the school. 

9—-The problem of democratic participation in school 
management in relation to professional growth 
and civic influence. 

10—A study of the clerical work required of teachers. 


III.—TuHE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 


1—The Board of Education : its organization, its 
authority and record of achievements. 

2—The Board of Superintendents: its organization, 
authority, record of achievements, relation to thc 
Board of Education and to the teaching and 
supervising staff. 

3— The official statements of the educational authorities 
relative to the functions the schools should per- 
form. 

4—The analysis of the actual or demonstrated purpose 
in teaching, whether it is to implant certain 
concepts, points of view, doctrines or laws, or 
whether it is to develop human capacities and 
power through freedom. 

9—Administrative steps taken to insure the carrying 
out of the officially indicated purpose in education. 

6 —The nature of supervision in the New York school 
system : a historical study. 

7—The system of rating teachers who have been 
employed in the New York City educational 
system : a historical study. 

8—A study of the development of the autocratic 
power in the school system. 

9—A study of the Junior High Schools. 

10—A study #f the Continuation Schools. 

11—A study of the part-time, double-and-triple session 
plans in the school system, and of the growth of 
the problem of providing school time for the 

. children. 

12—4 study of the facts of promotion in the grades in 
clementary and high schools. 

13—The examination systems in the elementary and 
high schools. 
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14—The systems of examination of teachers and pro- 


motions to the higher positions. 

15—A study of the evidences of intellectual capacity in 
the teaching and supervising staff. 

16—4A study of the methods employed in winning pro- 
motion to higher positions in the service. 

17—A study of the visiting-teacher work and oppor- 
tunities. 

18—A study of the educational bases of the work-study- 
and-play schemes under the various names. 

19—The systems of keeping records of the work of pupils. 

20—The organizations of '' outside activities " in high 
and elementary schools. 

21—A study of the work and usefulness of parents' 
organizations and of parents-teachers organiza- 
tions. 

22—A study of the activities and responsibilities of 
teachers' councils. 

23—-A study of the types and the number of private 
schools existing in the City of New York. 


II.—A BRITISH STUDY. 


It is useful to compare with the foregoing American 
study plan the following statement of educational problems, 
It has been prepared by the Research Committee of the 
British Psychological Society and is intended to suggest 
matters for investigation by psychological methods. It is 
hoped that this will arouse interest among those teachers 
who have a sufficient knowledge of psvchology and some 
experience of experimental methods. The Committee will 
be glad to give advice and assistance to those able to under- 
take research, and the Honorary Secretary (Mrs. S. S. 
Brierley, M.A., Forum Club, 6, Grosvenor Place, Hyde 
Park Corner, London, S.W.) will answer any enquiries. 


A.—GENERAL PROBLEMS. 


|.—Mental Tests : 

(a) The upper limit of the growth of intelligence. 
The time element in intelligence tests. The effect of 
practice in intelligence tests. The constancy of the 
I.Q. and the prediction value of tested ability. The 
relation of ability at (say) 7, 11, 13, and 18. Are there 
“late bloomers’’? If so, is the “late blooming " 
general or confined to special functions? If it exists, to 
what is it due? Tests for supernormals—the effective- 
ness of the existing system of scholarship examinations 
in selecting supernormal children at different ages and 
for different purposes, with special reference to the 
discovery of supernormal children among the poorer 
socialclasses. Testsfor practicalability. Thestandard- 
isation of tests, group and individual. 

(b) Emotional factors in results of tests ; specific and 
general. ‘‘ Unconscious ” factors in intelligence testing. 
Tests for emotional and temperamental characteristics. 

(c) The relation of character to intclligence. 

(d) Tests for specific abilities—vocational tests. 

(e) Unit of measurement of intelligence. 


2.—T ests of attainments : l 
Standardization of tests in fundamental subjects. 


Subject. Standardization of tests in Secondary School 
subjects. Tests of general knowledge. Scales of 
marking. Validity of older and new methods of 


examining. 
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3.—Correlation of Mental Age and Attainments : 


(a) For the purpose of examining. 

(b) For the purpose of teaching—economy of time. 
What aspects of a subject can be most effectively treated 
at a given mental age? Experiments on the results of 
postponing teaching in certain subjects, e.g., foreign 
languages, formal arithmetic, algebra, formal geometry. 
Tests for specific abilities in relation to age of specialisa- 
tion. Tests for potential ability in respect of certain 
school subjects (compare those of Dr. Annie Rogers for 
mathematics). For instance, is it possible to predict 
whether it would or would not be profitable to make a 
given pupil learn a foreign language? And whether this 
should be done for reading or for speech purposes? At 
what age is the prediction first possible? Advisability 
of segregating supernormals. 


4.—Methods of Teaching: 


Methods of teaching in particular subjects, e.g., 
reading, languages, science, mathematics. Methods of 
teaching for special types of children. Fatigue value of 
different subjects, over-pressure. The most valuable 
length and distribution of intervals and holidays. 
The relative value of formal drill and ‘ the play way,” 
e.g., how far is it desirable to teach geography and 
geometry as part of scout teaching? What is the 
reaction of school-teaching on the “ creative faculties.” 
Revision periods—best interval between learning and 
revision. 


9.—The Study of Individual Children : 


Long period observations of individuals—intellectual, 
emotional and moral characteristics in relation to home 
and family conditions, school and occupation. The 
following up of children on leaving school; the study of 
later career in relation to school history and psychological 
records, and to conditions of particular occupation. 
The study of particular types of children—e.g.,delinquent, 
neurotic, supernormal. The distribution and history 
of the “ creative faculties ” (as shown particularly in the 
production of original literature, music, drawing, etc.). 
What is the curve of distribution at different ages? 
What is the action of self-criticism and school teaching 
upon these faculties? In particular, what is the proper 
interpretation of the apparent difference between the 
adolescent and the child in respect of ''crcative ” 
impulses in these regions? How far do specific interests 
depend upon “ nature"? How far are they a product 
of ‘“‘nurture’’? In particular, are there children of 
good natural ability whose interests cannot be awakened | 
by suitable school teaching? If so, why not? The 
correlation of interest and ability. An assessment of the 
results of adopting a vocational aim during adolescent 
ycars. 


6.—Special Group Differences : 


(a) Racial, mental and physical. 

(b) Family, hereditary factors. 

(c) Social status. The handicaps of the supernatural 
child from the poor home. 

(d) Sex differences, and the relation of these to 
differentiation of curricula. e.g., How far (if at all) does 
the natural tempo of intellectual development differ in 
the sexes ? 
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7.—Group Psychology : 

(a) In relation to class instruction. The appropriate 
place of class and individual methods of instruction. 

(^) Inrelation to discipline. The influence of different 
types of discipline on different types of children. 
Incentives (including punishment). 
8.—Psycho-analysts : 

Its educational bearings. (a) The educational value 
of the psycho-analytic technique. (^) The knowledge 
of child psychology resulting from the technique. The 
relation of psycho-analytic theories to the problem of 
discipline. The social development and education of 
children under eight years of age; and of adolescents. 
Evidence for the repetition of infantile phases in ado- 
lescence. The incidence of psycho-neurosis in childhood. 
The dreams and fantasies of individual children in 
relation to the problem of the creative imagination and 
to the emotional problems of school and family life. 


B.—MORE SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 


(1) The functional value of visual and other imagery 
in relation to school subjects, especially those involving 
reasoning. In particular the possibility of the useful 
organisation of imagery (e.g., of “ number forms " in 
recording for reproduction the results of manipulating 
numbers). 

(2) The alleged differing reactions of boys and girls 
towards specific subjects (e.g., mathematics, geography, 
mechanics). (Mr. Fairgrieve has collected data for 
geography by a careful scrutiny of examination answers.) 

(3) “ Sense-preference " in learning; how far is it 
natural, how far due to accidents of teaching ? 

(4) A census of spelling errors and of syntactical 
difficulties at different ages. 

(5) The value of different types of ‘‘ composition ” in 
training written expression ; dependence of that value 
upon psychological type of the pupil. 
|». (6) Specific studies of the results of “ project ” 
methods (as contrasted with formal teaching) as regards 
accuracy, permanence and availability of knowledge. 
The carly stages in teaching rcading, writing and arith- 
metic would be included. 

(7) (Connected with 6). The accuracy, permanence, 
and availability of knowledge acquired “ incidentally ”’ 
(e.g., of reading and writing, of the grammar of English 
and other languages). 

(8) An experimental examination of the basal assump- 
tion of the “direct” method of teaching a foreign 
language. 

(9) Specific studies of the development of the power to 
interpret and use symbolism (e.g., maps in geography, 
algebraic formule). An analysis of the functional 
value of different types of symbolism (e.g., graphic as 
contrasted with algebraic methods in teaching mathe- 
matics). 

(10) Detailed studies of children’s reactions to specific 
teaching methods (of Dr. Ballard's and Mr. Winch's 
Inquiries in arithmetic). 

(11) The effect of rest-intervals (e.g., dropping a 
subject for a term) upon progress in school subjects. 

(12) Studies of the loss of the results of school teaching 
after leaving school. 

(13) Experiments upon the reliability of brief methods 
of examining knowledge (e.g., the ‘‘ missing word ” 
method). 


to-day, yesterday ? 


SOME SIMPLE TESTS FOR HOME USE. 


These are the days when everybody is out for efficiency; 
when our advertisements frequently conclude with the 
words: “None but efficient workers need apply." 
With a view to ensuring this, modern psychologists are 
devoting their best energies to the testing of the child, 
believing that if anyone is to do really useful and 
intelligent work he must have a good brain and know 
how to use it when young. 

Many a parent asks the schoolmaster very seriously 
whether his boy or girl is really smart, intellectual, 
clever—in fact above the average in mental grip, in 
receptiveness, in retentiveness, in understanding. But 
how can the average parent find out the mental power of 
Tommy or May? He would probably answer that, not 
being acquainted with practical psychology, and having 
done little or no teaching, he would not feel on safe 
ground. Quite so. The best person to do this is the 
teacher who is also a practical psychologist and knows 
what to look for, at various ages, in the child's develop- 


‘ment. 


Having made a careful study of the experiments of 
Binet, Ballard, Burt, and others, the clever teacher can 
formulate tests of his own, quite non-technical, which 
the intelligent parent can use without difficulty at home 
with his children of various ages. It is with a view to 
helping parents to do this that the following suggestions 
are made by a teacher of long and varied experience. 
Rapidity and accuracy in answering are indispensable. 

A bright child of seven should be able to answer 
readily such questions as the following :—(1) What was 
(2) What will to-day be, to-morrow? 
(3) Name any difference between wood and glass. 

Let a child of eight (1) Read a simple story (five or six 
lines) and then tell it without the book. (2) Count 
backwards from twenty. (3) Name all the silver coins. 
(4) Find their sum. E 

Toa child of nine (1) Show a piece of grecn paper and 
ask what colours go to make green. (2) Let the child 
name months of the year; and (3) Make a short story 
with the words baby, tram, brave boy. 

To a child of ten (1) Show a purple material and ask 
what colours can be scen in purple. (2) Let him repeat 
several number containing six figures, e.g., 589134 ; and 
(3) Make a sentence containing boy, sun, lane. 

Ask a child of eleven to (1) Explain ‘‘ He has a strong 
weakness." (2) Read aloud a simple, short narrative 
poem and ask the child to tell the story contained in it. 
(3) Get him to correct, with explanations, “ He didn't 
get no mistakes ” ; “ This is different to that." 

Ask a child of twelve to (1) Explain a picture depicting 
some incident illustrating a particular point, e.g., 
bravery, danger, pity. (2) To reproduce sentences of 
from 26 to 30 words without error (e.g., “ It is necessary 
that we should learn all we can each day at school. 
Therefore we should never on any account waste any of 
our time in inattention and idleness.” (3) To find, as a 
vocabulary test in rhyming, three rhymes to a given 
word (e.g., “ dying ") in one minute. 

A child of thirteen should be able to (1) Complete 
an imaginary story beginning “A telegram for me 
arrived at breakfast time . . . ." (2) Give his idea of 
the meaning of education, charity, poetry. (3) To dis- 
cuss briefly “ The end justifies the means.” S. G. T. 
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HEAD MISTRESSES IN CONFERENCE. 


No one who heard the debates at the Forty-ninth 
Annual Conference of the Head Mistresses’ Association 
could doubt that the head mistresses of the public 
secondary schools for girls have chiefly in view, individu- 
ally and jointly, the good of their pupils and the welfare 
of the community as a whole. The professional interests 
of the teachers hold a secondary place in the Association's 
aims. The Conference as a body has, however, made an 
enormous stride forward during the past four years in an 
understanding of the true meaning of political aspirations. 
It has progressed and continues to progress in an appre- 
ciation of the aims and ideals of other educational bodies. 
This advance is partly due to the enfranchisement of 
women and partly to the numerous joint conferences 
with other educational bodies which the salaries cam- 
paign of the past three years has made necessary. 

For the first time in the Association's history, the 
Conference met in a women's University College. Miss 
Clough's invitation to the head mistresses to confer at 
Newnham led to one of the happiest of conferences. 
The sun shone at Cambridge, and life, which perhaps 
looked a little dingy on June 21st, had become beautiful 
on June 22nd, and beautiful and delightful on June 23rd ! 
It has been suggested that the University hesitated to 
welcome the presence in Cambridge of 345 head mistresses 
pending the discussion in the House of Commons of the 
Universities Bill. If this were indeed the case—though 
most probably the absence of an academic welcome 
was due to the fact that term was over—the head 
mistresses' welcome of the Public Orator at the end of 
Friday morning's session was not the less warm for the 
fact that he came hat in hand, bringing Mrs. Glover with 
him, shorn of all university pomp. -Women have not 
yet reached that stage of civilisation when official dress 
becomes a necessity. Had Dr. Glover lectured on the 
History of the University in his official capacity, he 
might have been led to curb his utterances and the head 
mistresses might have lost some of the swift shafts of 
philosophic humour which so delighted them. They 
rejoiced indeed. and with reason, when he remarked that 
“Cambridge was always a little behind Oxford." 

After the conclusion of routine business the President 
(Miss Farmer, County Secondary School, Putney) moved 
the adoption of the Annual Report, commenting on the 
remarks lately made by the Chairman of the Salaries and 
Pensions Sub-Committee (Miss Sparkes, Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College) that the year had been a ‘ quiet one.” 
One piece of work in which the Association had taken 
action, with the three other secondary associations, was 
connected with the Board of Education's Draft Circular 
1286. Miss Sparkes was able to read sections of the 
new Circular 1311, which pointed to the fact that the 
deputation to the Board of Education, in which the head 
mistresses had taken a prominent part, had borne fruit 
a hundredfold, and that the representations which they 
had made on “ Full-time Service " had received due 
recognition. Miss Farmer spoke of the success of the 
Joint Conference on the examination question, held with 
the Assistant Mistresses’ Association on May llth, and 
read a letter from Miss Spiller, ex-President of the Art 
Teachers' Guild, who had been present both at that 
meeting and at a preceding joint conference thirty years 
ago, in which she suggested that a generation was too 


long to wait for a third joint conference, busy though 
the teachers, heads and assistants, were. Miss Farmer 
congratulated Miss Roberts and Miss Broome (Joint 
Chairman of the India and Overseas Sub-committee) on 
the success of the Association's scheme for affiliation 
with overseas head mistresses. 

At a private session Miss Oldham, O.B.E. (Streatham 
Hill High School) and Miss Barrie (Wallasey High School) 
spoke on membership of the teaching profession under 
modern conditions. A speech from Miss Oldham, who 
is retiring from an active part in the profession this 
term, always holds the Conference. Her address this 
year was rightly regarded as one which must find a 
permanent place in the records of the Association. 
Miss Oldham instanced the employment by the London 
County Council of unqualified teachers for young children 
as a proof that teachers had not yet secured a status 
corresponding to that of the other great professional 
bodies ; and in attempting to answer the question why 
this was so, she led her audience into a deep consideration 
of the sociological conditions of present-day life. Side 
by side with the advance of democracy had come the 
swift advance towards the complete political and social 
emancipation of women, which carried with it a grave 
responsibility for the social conditions which they 
tolerated and the policies, foreign and domestic, which 
they endorsed, such as women had never before borne. . 
Those to whom was committed the training of women 
must not remain indifferent to such questions, and Miss 
Oldham asked: “ Can it possibly be some dim sense of 
contrast between the immensity of the problems and the 
inadequacy of the education of the teachers who are 
preparing the rising generation to solve them, that 
causes a dull irritation in the public mind with the 
claims and aspirations of the teaching profession ? ” 

On Friday afternoon the following resolutions were 
carried :— | 

“ That this Conference urges the Board of Education to recog- 
nise preparatory departments as important factors in the 
secondary school system of this country and, by the removal of 
regulations which hamper their development and by means of 
financial aid, to encourage the provision of them in those districts 
where parents undertake that their children shall attend a 
secondary school until at least the age of sixteen, and are pre- 
pared to bear part of the cost of their early education." 

“ That inasmuch as the award of scholarships by competition 
to children of eleven and twelve years of age has proved in 
practice often unsatisfactory as a means of selecting able pupils, 
especially when conducted on a large scale, this Association 
would regret the rigid application of such a system to all pupils 
applying for entrance to public secondary schools.” 

Dull as resolutions sound when quoted in extenso, 
there was not a dull moment during the speeches of Miss 
Lowe and Miss Stoneman. Miss Lowe's resolution was 
carried with one dissentient only ; and Miss Stoneman 
drew a vivid word-picture of '' the small Peri of ten or 
eleven who stands, very wistfully, at the gate of the 
Paradise of the Secondary School." Her resolution was 
adopted, nemine contradicente; although head mistresses 
from Kent deprecated certain of her statements in her 
explanatory memorandum, as suggesting less than the 
Utopia which Kent, and some other enlightened educa- 
tional authorities, already provide. 

Saturday morning was devoted to a discussion of the 
Report of the Consultative Committee on the Differen- 
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tiation of Curricula, under the title of ‘‘ The Task of the 
Girls’ Secondary School." Miss Tanner (Bedford High 
School) a member of the consultative committee, spoke 
of the committee’s work as a whole, and gave, as one 
contnbution towards the solution of the problems which 
the report had raised, the suggestion that every 
mistress should teach one other besides her own special 
subject. Miss Drummond (North London Collegiate 
School) who followed, suggested that a bias towards 
esthetic subjects should be given to the adolescents for 
the period of a year. She had found that such a change 
opened the minds out to an immense extent, and that 
they came back to the ordinary school course “ full of 
vigour and vitality." She urged that absence of hurry 
was absolutely essential if the necessary work with girls 
of 16-18 was to be done. They should be allowed to 
follow their own bent, whether they were going on to the 
University or not, but more particularly in the former 
case. The only solution of the problem was not to 
attempt to cover too much ground, and a very firm stand 
must be taken on this. Girls could not be sent up to the 
University with freshness and resilience unless the 
schools could give them some of the sense of leisureliness 
in the atmosphere of which alone really scholarly work 
could be done. 

It was left to Miss F. R. Gray, J.P. (High Mistress of 
St. Paul's Girls' School) and Miss G. T. McCrea, J.P. 
(Stafford Girls’ High School) to speak on training for 
family life and for citizenship. Miss Gray urged that 
woman contributes to the world service of an equal— 
though dissimilar—value and nature as man contributes, 
and she gave the development of her theme a slightly 
different turning to that which it would inevitably have 
taken some years ago. Although in those days the head 
mistresses would have agreed that the contingency that 
all girls might become home-makers must be provided for 
in their education '' home-maker " then meant ‘ wife 
and mother,” and it was certain that many women could 
not—as they cannot to-day and to-morrow—count on a 
husband as well as a home. To-day, Miss Gray pointed 
out, '' home-maker " bears a somewhat different inter- 
pretation: every and any woman may to-day be called 
upon to make a home, though not always a home for a 
husband and children. Dr. Winifred Cullis, who spoke 
later on opportunities for medical women, incidentally 
endorsed this statement. 

The President in her address described the task of the 
head mistress as three-fold: as administrator; as 
teacher ; as philosopher. The teacher's life should have 
“no room for luxury—nor even comfort—nor," she 
added, “is there any danger of this!" The teacher's 
vocation was one which offered a hard life. She warned 
the Conference that they must discipline themselves to 
subdue the administrator within them, and that “ nothing 
could take the place of direct contact with the growing 
minds of children ; nothing is so well worth doing, 
nothing else so preserves our mental freshness." It was 
better for a head mistress to teach badly than not to 
teach at all. Quoting Gentile—‘ the only reality is the 
activity of thought "—she stated that the teacher's task 
was '' to awaken the activity of the soul: and sloth of 
the soul is our enemy.” 

To Dr. Brook (Mary Datchelor School, Camberwell), 
was entrusted the task of thanking Miss Farmer for her 
services to the Association during the period of her two 
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years’ presidency. When the long applause had dicd 
down, Miss Farmer introduced the President for 1923-25, 
Miss F. R. Gray. 

On Saturday afternoon Miss Godwin Salt (Bromley 
County School) spoke on ‘‘ The Exploitation of Girls," 
which she said was carried on by the Press, by the home 
and district, and by the school. Press competitions and 
“ charitable ” entertainments she condemned, and the 
Conference applauded. Even the school itself was guilty 
of the exploitation of its pupils when the Board of 
Education's insistence on their taking certain subjects 
was complied with. 

After the usual votes of thanks, the Conference closed. 


THE NEW GERMAN PROPHETS. 


JUGENDNOT: VORTRAGE GEHALTEN AUF DER IX. 
ÖFFENTLICHEN TAGUNG DES BUNDES ENTSHIEDENER. 
SCHULREFORMER IM NEUEN RATHAUS VON BERLIN- 
SCHÖNEBERG AM 1, 2, UND 3 OKTORER, 1922. Heraus- 
gegeben von Gerhard Danziger und Siegfried Kawerau. 
Ernst Oldenburg Verlag, Leipzig.) 163 pp. 

The association which held the three-davs' conference, 
of which this volume contains the papers, is only three 
or four years old, and does not comprise a very large 
membership. But it represents a kind of ethical move- 
ment, or renascence, in the field of German education, 
and deserves our sympathy and study. Broadly 
speaking, its ideal is a breaking of bureaucratic bonds 
and a liberation of the spirit of young Germany for 
purposes of joyous self-development and creativeness. 
This October conference expressed the ‘‘ Needs of 
Youth," and vehemently denounced every custom and 
institution, whether in the school-system or in the 
capitalist organisation of industry, which tended to 
hamper, exploit, or deaden the young soul. The 
various speakers were inspired by what might be called 
a Moral Socialism—quite distinct from the ordinary 
German Socialist programme. In the essays here 
published by Professor Paul Oestreich, Dr. Siegfried 
Kawerau (whose historical '" Tabellen" we noticed in 
the EDUCATIONAL TIMES of January last), Lydia Stoecker 
and others, one notes a prophetic enthusiasm and fiery 
appeal very far removed from the laboured and decorous 
utterances of the usual scholastic meeting. They defy 
the tyranny of the machine and of mere “ tecknik " in 
language that resembles Ruskin's two generations ago, 
or A. J. Pentv's to-day. And they display a wholesome 
hatred of whatever encourages a Gradgrind indus- 
trialism, commercial views of marriage, or sordid 
household drudgery. Dr. Kawerau pleads for a mother- 
economy in the family of the future; that is, such a 
release of the maternal spirit of love and protectiveness 
from economic bondage as may impart a spontaneous 
atmosphere of mutual service to the family, and prepare 
the young citizens for practical membership of society 
and humanity. F.J.G. 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND BREATHING: 
(Pitman and Sons. 3s.) 

Mr. Williams is an enthusiast who writes in aclear and interest- 
ing manner. His book is full of sound and useful advice, and 
there are exercises in plenty. We heartily recommend it to the 
notice of teachers of singing and speaking and to all professional 
voice users. P. M.G. 


by J. Hugh Williams. 


Jurv, 1923 
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GLEANINGS. 


From ''South Wind," Norman Douglas. Published 1917. 


“ Let us discourse of education !’’ said his host with 
that elaborate manner which the bishop afterwards 
discovered to be peculiar to him. “ I think we need not 
differentiate between the sexes. In proportion as more 
careers are opened to women, their teaching will tend to 
converge with that of men. That specifically female 
education in domestic arts has been rendered superfluous 
by commercial products. I will tell you what I think. 
A sound schooling should teach manner of thought 
rather than matter. It should have a dual aim—to 
equip a man for hours of work, and for hours of leisure. 
They interact ; if the leisure is misspent, the work will 
suffer. Asregards the first, we cannot expect a school to 
purvey more than a grip of general principles. Even that 
is seldom given. The second should enable a man to 
extract as much happiness as possible out of his spare 
time. The secret of happiness is curiosity. Now 
curiosity is not only not roused ; it is repressed. You 
will say there is not time for everything. But how much 
time is wasted? Mathematics. . . . A medieval halo 
clings round this subject which, as a training for the 
mind, has no more value than whist-playing. I wonder 
how many excellent public servants have been lost to 
England because, however accomplished, they lacked the 
mathematical twist required to pass the standard in this 
one subject? Asa training in intelligence it is harmful : 
it teaches a person to underestimate the value of 
evidence based on their other mode of ratiocination. 
It is the poorest form of mental exercise—sheer verifica- 
tion; conjecture and observation are ruled out. A 
study of Chinese grammar would be far more valuable 
from the point of view of general education. All 
mathematics above the standard of the office boy should 
be a special subject, like dynamics or. hydrostatics. 
They are useless to the ordinary.man. If you mention 
the utility of a mathematician like Isaac Newton, don't 
forget that it was his pre-eminently anti-mathematical 
gift for drawing conclusions from analogy which made 
him what he was. And Euclid—that frowsy anachronism! 
One might as well teach Latin by the system of Donatus. 
Surely all knowledge is valueless save as a guide to con- 
duct? A guide ought to be up to date and convenient 
to handle. Euclid is a museum specimen. Half the 
time wasted over these subjects should be devoted to 
draughtsmanship and object-lessons. I don't know why 
we disparage object-lessons ; they were recommended by 
people like Bacon, Amos Commenius, and Pestalozzi. 
They are far superior to mathematics as a means of 
developing the reasoning powers ; they can be made as 
complex as you please ; they discipline the eye and mind, 
teach a child to discriminate between the accidental and 
the essential, and demand lucidity of thought and 
expression. And the hours spent over history ! What 
on earth does it matter who Henry the Twelfth's wife 
was? Chemistry ! All this, relatively speaking, is 
unprofitable stuff. How much better to teach the ele- 
ments of sociology and jurisprudence. The laws that 
regulate human intercourse: what could be more 
interesting? And physiology—the laws that regulate 
our bodies: what more important? Our disrespect for 
the human frame is another relic of monasticism. In 


fact, our whole education is tainted with the monkish 
spirit. Divinity ! Hasany purpose ever been served—” 


"I think modern education over-emphasizes the 
intellect. Isuppose that comes from the scientific trend 
of the times. You cannot obtain a useful citizen if you 
only develop his intellect. We take children from their 
parents because these cannot give them an intellectual 
training. So far, good. But we fail to give them that 
training in character which parents alone can give. 
Home influence, as Grace Aguilar conceived it—where 
hasit gone? It strikes me that this is a grave danger for 
the future. Weare rearing up a brood of crafty egoists, a 
generation whose earliest recollections are those of 
getting something for nothing from the State. I am 
inclined to trace our present social unrest to this over- 
valuation of the intellect. It hardens the heart and 
blights all generous impulses. What is going to replace 
the home, Mr. Keith? And there is another point which 
has often forced itself upon me. A certain proportion of 
wealthy children tend to fall back into lower grades of 
life—manual labour and so forth. They are born below 
the level of their parents. No difficulty about relapsing. 
But a fair percentage of the lowest classes tend to rise ; 
they stand, potentially, above their surroundings. 
An apparatus has been contrived for catching these 
children. But it is defective, because devoid of sympathy. 
I have known hundreds of cases in the East End of 
London where families have been unable to raise them- 
selves by this means because, at the critical moment, 
there was not twenty shillings in the house wherewith 
to buy clothes in which the child could present himself 
to a good employer with any prospect of success. Worthy 
of a better fate, he is pushed back. The chance is 
missed; the family remains in poverty. All kinds of 
profitable and honourable capacities are being wasted in 
this fashion every day— peculiar aptitudes for mechanics, 
talents for art, or music, or acting . . . ." 


From '' Shirley," Charlotte Bronté. Published 1849. 


“ Men of England? look at your poor girls, many of 
them fading around you, dropping off in consumption or 
decline ; or, what is worse, degenerating into sour old 
maids—envious, backbiting, wretched, because life is a 
desert to them ; or, what is worst of all, reduced to strive, 
by scarce modest coquetry and debasing artifice, to gain 
that position and consideration by marriage, which to 
celibacy is denied 


“ Fathers ! cannot you alter these things? Perhaps 
not all at once ; but consider the matter well when it is 
brought before you, receive it as a theme worthy of 
thought ; do not dismiss it with an idle jest, or an un- 
manly insult. You would wish to be proud of your 
daughters, and not to blush for them—then seek for them 
an interest and an occupation which shall raise them 
above the flirt, the manceuvrer, the mischief-making tale- 
bearer. Keep your girls’ minds narrow and fettered— 
they will still be a plague and a care, sometimes a 
disgrace to you; cultivate them—give them scope and 
work—they will be your gayest companions in health ; 
your tenderest nurses in sickness; your most faithful 
prop in age.”’ 
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THE TEACHING OF DRAWING. 
(Continued.) 


(In these articles Mr. Rupert Lee is endeavouring to find 
the true way of teaching art, and he concluded his article 
in the June number with the question, " How can we 
help the would-be learner to go faster and more strongly 
in the way in which he will probably want to go? "') 


I am not at all unaware of the magnitude of the 
question I am asking, or of the fact that the influence of 
a teacher of the arts is often very small compared with 
the influence of the examples of the great masters, but 
it is a question which can never be allowed to rest. 


Before embarking on the very difficult task of suggest- 
ing how the desired reversal of the official educational 
methods might be brought about I should like, as one 
who has suffered almost to the full, to describe some of 
them in process. ‘‘ Model drawing " is a title which 
refers to the practice of making a full-sized projection 
according to the laws of monocular perspective of a 
group of objects such as a cube, pyramid, globe, a wooden 
bottle, and sometimes a hollow cube. I understand that 
in most establishments these objects, which might supply 
ample material for such a vivid and pictorial imagination 
as Picasso's or Braque's (to name two cubists), but which 
only bewilder the student, have given place to more 
comprehensible and easily interesting forms, such as real 
bottles, candlesticks, etc., which are more calculated to 
excite the undeveloped imagination. But the task is 
very much the same. The beginner is set down in front 
of these, sometimes for a whole term, struggling with 
insurmountable problems, and often striving with a 
stump to produce an even tone over a large surface, a 
task in itself entirely unrelated to the art of drawing. 
In my experience, after some weeks had been spent on 
the outline, the perspective was corrected by a process of 
roughly calculated vanishing points worked out on the 
floor with pins and cotton. That was some time ago, 
but I dare swear such business still goes on in provincial 
art schools. I have no intention of insulting the provinces, 
but the fact remains that the provincial is to a far 
greater extent tube-fed from official headquarters, and, 
as more often than not his safest ambition is to become 
a teacher, he falls more readily into line than the more 
cosmopolitan type of the metropolis. 


Something, of course, may be learned from doing 
anything, but that is hardly an ideal for the educationist 
to work upon. The origifi of model drawing arose from a 
reduction to the simplest of the elements of repre- 
sentation. Colour even was banished. To the already 
considerably experienced artist the exercise must have 
been enormously stimulating, but it was poor logic on his 
part to assume that because it was basic it could serve as 
an initial exercise. This faulty reasoning, as I have 
already suggested in the beginning of this series, has been 
employed throughout in the inaugurating of the present 
general scheme of art teaching. It is as if a mechanic, 
having discovered the secrets of a watch by taking it to 
pieces, should give it to an apprentice to learn those 
secrets by putting it together. RUPERT LEE. 

(To be continued.) 


MAX BEERBOHM’S CARICATURES AT THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES. 


Science tells us of a little fly, called, I believe, the 
Ichneumon, which is capable of carrying out an operation 
so cunning and so delicate as to defy emulation by the 
most artful surgeons. This creature lays its eggs in a 
caché in which it seals up, against the hatching out of 
its young, a particular insect on which they shall feed. 
To obviate the insect’s destroying the eggs and yet to 
avoid killing it and so allowing it to become decayed meat, 
the ingenious Ichneumon stings it in a certain nerve 
which leaves it living, but a complete paralytic. Science 
has failed either to locate the nerve or to carry out a 
similar operation, only the genius of the fly enables him 
'" to get his victim where he wants him." The genius 
of Max Beerbohm has in it something akin to that of this 
little fly ; inexplicable and inimitable, it defies analysis, 
and we only know that he can always get his victim 
where he wants him. 

The wit of Max Beerbohm is of a very different class 
from that of the ordinary caricaturist. There is an 
unbiased omnipotence about the quality of his judg- 
ments that takes all the personal from their sting. 
One even fecls that the victim may have his persecutor's 
most human sympathy ; we imagine him saying, in his 
kind and gentle voice, ' Yes, how sad it is that we 
humans present such pitiful spectacles ! " To himself 
he is no less pitifully kind than to his other victims. 
and he exhibits a caricature of himself, drawing at a desk 
and surrounded by some of his youngeradmirers under the 
title “Bohun Lynch, Edmund Kapp, and ‘Quiz’ wonder- 
ing how long the veteran exile will go doddering on.” 

So far the '' veteran exile ” seems to be ‘‘ doddering ” 
with remarkable vigour. 

The series of drawings '' Tales of three Nations " is 
a trenchant satire on international politics from which 
one can learn as much in a few minutes as one could from 
a week with a history book. Delightful is the idea that 
France, who in the warlike period of the early nineteenth 
century has had a very cock's beak of a nose, has been 
compelled, after a period of shortnosed peacefulness, to 
assume an artificial nose as like his previous one as 
possible. One much admires also the spectacle of 
England spending the bulk of his time at a desk writing 
blue books. The drawing to which most objection scems 
to have been taken is called '' Long choosing and 
beginning late," which deals with some fanciful matri- 
monial affairs of the Prince of Wales in the year 1972, in 
the month of November. I take it that the fact of the 
satire being subtly bruising to the daily press is mainly 
accountable for their attitude. Other papers have taken 
exception to a compliment on the youthful appearance 
of the Duke of Connaught, while some object to the late 
King Edward being shown playing a harp and singing 
lustily in paradise. As Max himself remarks in a 
charming letter to the proprietors of the gallery, he 
cannot say '' my taste is perfect " and therefore the 
“ offending " drawings have been withdrawn and 
vulgarity is outwardly triumphant. The Ass delights 
in the power of his own voice; it is only the listeners 
who stop their cars. RUPERT LEE. 
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A National Music Organisation. 

In a letter to the Manchester Guardian, Mr. Appleby 
Matthews, director and conductor of the City of Birming- 
ham Orchestra, advocates the formation of a national 
organisation of musical societies to which all choral and 
orchestral societies—of which there are, he says, close 
upon a thousand— should be affiliated. The function of 
such an organisation would be to effect economy of effort 
and finance. At present there is, he points out, collision 
between local societies with regard to dates and so on, 
while on a larger scale, “ artistes are chasing up and down 
the country '' wasting time and nervous energy for which 
the concert promoters have to pay. Twenty-five per 
cent. of the expenditure of choral societies could, he 
estimates, be eliminated by co-ordination, and he 
suggests that representatives of musical organisations 
of counties should meet at intervals to compare notes, 
and that once a year the agreed dates from all the areas 
should be examined by a national co-ordinating council 
and make recommendations with a view to further 
economies and the attainment of maximum results. 

We wonder whether Mr. Appleby Matthews has heard 
of the British Music Society, a body which is fully 
competent to achieve all that he wishes, so soon as 
musicians and music lovers rally to its support. 


Shall Music Teachers be Licensed ? 

A municipal committee has been appointed in New 
York to consider the advisability of establishing a 
system of registering or licensing teachers of music. A 
violinist who gave evidence said that the heads of some 
* schools” which specialised in teaching the violin did 
not know how to hold it! A representative of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club pointed out to the committee 
that music was not an exact science like medicine and 
law, and should be treated differently. If the teachers 
of music were required to have a licence, why not 
painters and sculptors ? 

This rhetorical question was off the point, since the 
proposal is not that musicians as such, but teachers of 
music, should be licensed. We need not license the 
artist, against whom the public can protect itself, but 
we may properly seek to license teachers of music, 
painting or sculpture, since they are dealing with learners 
and are practising, not merely the art of painting, 
sculpture or music, but the craft of teaching. It isa 
truism that the proficient artist is not invariably an 
efficient teacher, although in the teaching of any form 
of art it is especially important that we should be able 
to instil enthusiasm for high achievement, and this is 

most readily done where the teacher is an accomplished 
exponent of the art concerned. 


The Conductor. 
Judge Cluer, to plaintiff at Shoreditch County Court: I see 


that you are described as a conductor. A musical conductor ? 
Plaintiff : Oh, no; a ‘bus conductor. 


All about Canada may be pleasantly gleaned from the pages 
of that fascinating reference book '' Canada To-day, 1923," in 
which Mr. J. Obed Smith, J.P., F.R.G.5. Superintendent of 
Emigration for Canada, discusses the problem of the migrant, 
and Miss M. V. Burnham, Supervisor, Women's Division, De- 
partment of Immigration and Colonisation, Ottawa, gives useful 
information for women and girls contemplating emigration. 


BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Grant Regulations No. 4. Higher Education 
Substantive Grant. 

This grant amounts, with the Residue Grant, to half the net 
recognised expenditure of the Authority, though the sum so 
recognised in any area is subject to possible limitations which 
in the opinion of the Board may be necessary in order that the 
total may fall within the amount voted by Parliament. For 
the current year a special addition will be made to Authorities 
maintaining Training Colleges—which are now under these 
Regulations for the first time—inrespect of each student, viz., for 
resident students from outside the Authority's area /30; from 
within the area, /10 ; for each day student /12, and /4 similarly. 
But the grant under this new article, No. 2xx, is conditioned by 
the fees charged which, without the Board's consent, must not 
exceed /40 for resident and /20 for day students. -A further 
condition is that if the aggregate of grants claimable exceed the 
limit of £70,000 there will be ratable reductions. 

Paragraph 3 states that the net expenditure will be ascertained 
from the Higher Education Revenue Account prescribed by 
S. R. and O.. 1921, No. 1886, but the Board will exclude, in 
addition to sums paid under 52 and 53 Vict. c. 40 (Welsh Inter- 
mediate Act, 1999) and 53 and 54 Vict. c. 60 (Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890), an amount of expenditure 
equal to 40 per cent. of either (i) the contributions of a Local 
Education Authority to schools which are in receipt of grant 
from the Board; or (ii) the substantive grants paid by the 
Board to these schools, whichever is the less. This, of course, 
is part of the scheme of annual reductions promised in Circular 
1259 (referred to in this column last month). By the year 
1926-27 a sum equal to the whole of one of these two amounts - 
will be excluded, so that ‘‘ as from April 1, 1927, any expenditure 
by an Authority in aiding a school will be excluded if the school 
is also in receipt of grants from the Board." This exclusion 
applies to “aided” schools only and not to ''provided " 
schools. Nor does it apply, at any rate, for 1923-24 to “ such 
schools conducted solely for the liberal education of adults as 
un Board specially exempt from the operation of this pro- 
vision." 


Grant Regulations No. 17. 

“The Science Awards Regulations, 1923," come into force as 
from August 1 next, and govern the sixteen Royal Scholarships 
and eight Free Studentships to be awarded on the results of the 
Science Scholarship Examination of the Board held last May. 
(In 1921 there were twenty scholarships and eleven student- 
ships.) They are tenable at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology (the Royal College of Science, Dublin, is not now 
an alternative !) and cover the fees (except the odd £2 10s. for 
social and athletic activities) amounting to /60, and in the case 
of a Royal Scholar a maintenance allowance of /60 a session, to 
which may be added a bonus of 33} per cent. In 1921 it was 
50 per cent. 

In paragraph 6 the Board renews its promise to continue 
“so far as circumstances from year to year permit," the Free 
Place Local Exhibition in Science, application for which must 
be made before August 15 on the prescribed form. Candidates, 
however, are referred to paragraphs 21—30 of the 1920 Regula- 
tions, which are not here reprinted as a schedule. Readers 
interested in regulations and not in scholarships will find it an 
interesting task to compare the present issue of the 1923 No. 17 
with, say, the 1921 No. 17, and to trace the origin and significance 
of the shrinkage from 17 articles to 9. 


The Association of Education Committees— 
Annual Report. 

The Association of Education Committees, which will come of 
age next year, has issued the nineteenth annual report of its 
Executive Committee for 1922-23. That the Association has 
more than justified its existence no one who reads these dozen 
interesting pages can for a moment doubt. Its two hundred 
and fifty members might well be satisfied with the routine work 
of advice and information to which the report modestly but 
quite rightly calls attention on page 11. And if, as is quite 
likely, its own members do not realise what it owes its Central 
Executive in this branch of its functions, it is very certain that 
neither the public in general nor the teaching profession in 
particular is aware how much the cause of education owes to 
its activities. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF WIRELESS. 


The Valve as a Transmitter. 


By CHARLES R. Gipson, F.R.S.E. 
(Author of ''Scientific Ideas of To-day," etc., etc.) 


It will be of interest to some readers to see how the 
valve may be arranged as a transmitter instead of a 
receiver, as in the following diagram. 


When the valve is arranged as in the diagram, we now 
pass the plate current through a primary coil (P), which 
is wound over a secondary coil (S), which thus connects 
the grid and the filament by means of induction. 
Connections are arranged so that any increase in the 
plate circuit will give the grid a negative charge, and 
this will immediately hold up the plate current, but this 
reduction in the plate current will give the grid a positive 
charge, which will again increase the plate current. This 
holding up and setting free of the plate current will be 


a 


p mp o rg 


continuous, and the grid will in this case act like the 
escapement wheel of a clock, the battery in the plate 
circuit being analagous to the clock spring. In this way 
we get an excellent source of maintaining a constant 
stream of high frequency waves in the ether of space. 


This stream of continuous high frequency waves may 
be produced also by means of an alternating current 
dynamo, called a high frequency alternator, which has 
the disadvantage, however, of being very expensive and 
difficult to construct. Another means of producing these 
waves is by the Poulsen arc, a large current electric arc 
formed between a carbon and a copper electrode, placed 
in a strong transverse magnetic field and in an atmo- 
sphere of carbon vapour. The arc is shunted, by a 
condenser in series with an inductance in which circuit 
high frequency oscillations are set up by the arc. Yet 
another method is the timed-spark generator invented 
by Marconi, in which a series of condenser discharges are 
created in sequence, and so timed that they produce 
trains of electric oscillations, 


COMPETITIONS. 


I. 
For competitors of any age. 


A First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
One Guinea are offered for an Essay of 1,500 words or 
less on— 


« Educational Journals—as they are and as they 
might be." 


II. 
For competitors under 18 years of age. 


A First Prize of Half a Guinea and a Second Prize of 
Seven Shillings and Sixpence are offered for— 


An Essay of 300 Words on * School Prize Days." 


III. 
For competitors under 14 years of age. 


A First Prize of Seven Shillings and Sixpence and a 
Second Prize of Five Shillings are offered for— 


An Essay of 200 Words on ‘‘ Rabbits.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 


The pages must be pinned together and the competitor's 
name and address written clearly on the first page. 

The coupon, which appears in our advertisement pages, must 
be cut out and pinned to the first page of each entry for 
Competition I. For Competitions II. and III. one coupon will 
serve for each set or part of a set of eight entries. 

In Competitions II. and III. a certificate from parent or teacher 
that the age of the candidate is as stated and that no help has 
been given in the work must be enclosed. 

The last date for sending in is the 1st of August, and the 
results will be published on the Ist of September. - 


FROM ** THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES," 
OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. . 


July, 1848—RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


From all the inquiries he had been able to make . . . the 
naked, filthy, deserted, roaming, lawless children, who formed 
what might be called the seed-plot of 19-zoths of the crime that 
desolated the Metropolis, were not fewer than 30,000... 
many had no recollection of ever having been in bed . . . 400 
confessed that they had been in prison, 660 lived by beggary. 
. .. They might be classed as street-sweepers, vendors of 
lucifer matches, oranges, cigars, papers, and ballads . . . The 
House was called upon to make an effort for the mitigation, if 
not the total overthrow, of this portentous evil. He had heard 
teachers describe the roaring and whistling and the actual 
onslaughts they had to resist on first opening their schools . . . 
in a great many instances it was necessary to call in the aid of 
the police to preserve order. The master would say, '" My boy, 
where have you been? " The boy would answer, '' Very sorry, 
sir, I could not come before, but I have had three weeks at 
Bridewell.” . . . Going to prison was with these children the 
ordinary lot of humanity—they looked upon it as a grievous act 
of oppression, and when they came to school they spoke of it 
as a gentleman would tell his wrongs to another.—(From the 
report of a speech by Lord Ashley in the House of Commons.) 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


PUPPET SHOWS 


IN SCHOOLS. 


By Winifred Jay, M.A. 


THEATRE MADE BY A GIRL AGED THIRTEEN, CENTRAL 
FOUNDATION SCHOOL. 


The coming of the Marionettes to the Scala Theatre has 
lent an interest and given an impetus to a movement 
already dawning in English schools in favour of intro- 
ducing the puppet show into the classroom. Mr. Wilson, 
of Westminster City School, has long advocated it in 
connection with the teaching of English and foreign 
languages, and some of his pupils are now making a very 
fine collapsible theatre, easily carried from room to 
room, with a view to an early production of ‘‘ The 
Tempest." The girls of the Central Foundation School, 
taking their idea from the old English puppet-show, 
began to use it some months ago in the study of history, 
and have found it very successful. 

It is not, of course, maintained that the puppet show 
should supersede all other forms of dramatic effort. 
The ordinary classroom play gives an opportunity for 
movement which is very desirable in the case of young 
children, and, of course, there will always be a place in 
schools for the elaborate and highly rehearsed play, 
though the puppet show would sometimes be a delightful 
substitute at school entertainments. But for middle 
School teaching purposes, the puppet show has points 
which set it far in advance of the ordinary classroom 
play. To begin with, scenery is possible, and no words 
are necessary to show how much the representation gains 
by being put into its true setting. Then, the puppets 
have no personality except that of the characters they 
represent, but the classroom actors are well known to 
their audience, who sometimes find it hard to distinguish 


between the players and their parts. Sir Philip Sidney 
may be a very fine fellow, but his personality is inex- 
tricably mingled with that of Tom Green, whom his 
schoolfellows know to be anything but a hero. Mary 
Smith plays Queen Elizabeth very well, but off the stage 
she is celebrated for her stolid good nature, and again a 
confusion of the two personalities occurs. But the 
puppet is as impersonal as an unknown actor at the 
theatre. Yet another advantage of this kind of drama 
lies in the fact that accurate costumes can be made with 
very little trouble and expense. A small doll can be 
cheaply dressed by a girl of twelve, whilst the dressmaker 
will probably sew much useful knowledge of the costume 
of other lands or ages into her work. 

The fruit of the puppet show is out of all proportion to 
the labour involved. The spectators are amused and 
fascinated, while lessons are learnt which could hardly 
be imparted in the ordinary way. It is a waste of time 
to use the puppet stage to convey very simple teaching, 
but some impressions can only be given dramatically. 
The Central Foundation Girls’ School has lately produced 
scenes from London guild life in the Middle Ages which 
could hardly have been grasped in any other way. They 
are now preparing episodes illustrating various sides of 
life during the Commonwealth, that strange un-English 
life which the ordinary pupil hardly ever realises, but 
which for good or evil left so deep a mark on our national 
history and character. The puppet show, when used to 
teach such lessons, certainly justifies its existence, and 


SIDE VIEW OF THEATRE MADE BY BOYS OF 
WESTMINSTER CITY SCHOOL. 


THEATRE MADE BY LOWER IV.A., 
WESTMINSTER CITY SCHOOL. 


not only do the spectators profit but also all those who 
have helped in the production of the play. The theatre 
makers, scene painters and dolls’ dressmakers have a 
glorious opportunity of showing their skill in handwork— 
that natural form of self-expression in which so many 
boys and girls delight, and which always seems to throw 
a glamour over the subjects which give scope for it. 
The writers of the plays study books they would never 
otherwise open, and their literary skill is exerted to the 
utmost to make their work a success. 

Some practical hints by those who have already tried 
the puppet show may be useful. Though wood is the 
best material for the theatre the sides, back and floor, 
at any rate, might be made of cardboard. The stage of 
the theatre made by the Westminster City School 
measures four feet by two and a half feet. The girls of 
the Central Foundation School are making their new 
theatre the same size as the mistresses’ desks in the 
classrooms, usually about four feet by two, as the 
theatre will stand there during the performances. They 
are also making a large curtain to hide the manipulators, 
a hole being cut in the middle to reveal the theatre. 
Boys might be clever enough to make their own wooden 
puppets, but where that is impossible, china dolls about 
four to seven inches high, with movable arms and legs, 
will be found better than either the celluloid or the rag 
variety, as they are heavier and therefore stand steadier ; 
but dolls stuffed with sawdust, with china heads, arms 
and legs are also good, because their arms move easily. 
Wire is far better than any form of thread, not only 
because it is less easily seen, but because the puppets try 
to whirl about when suspended by threads. These 
suggestions are, of course, quite tentative, for the cult 
of the puppet show in English schools is only in the 
experimental stage, though -in Italian schools, as Dr. 
Podrecca has himself told Mr. Wilson, the puppet show 
is an established institution. . It would perhaps be best 
for each school which takes it up to work on its own lines, 
and the well-known ingenuity of boys and girls will have 
full scope in recapturing what the Observer describes 
as “ The art we once had and unwisely lost." 
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A GRAMMAR SCHEME. 


Drawn up by the Secondary Committee of the Educational Institute 


of Scotland, after consultation with the Committees of the four 
Secondary Districts. 

The scheme is intended for those pupils who require to begin 
the study of a language other than English in the post-qualifying 
stage. As. the majority of the “ New Courses” will make 
provision for some such language study, the question of grammar 
teaching is one that will be forced upon the attention of teachers 
in the post-primary stages. The order of treatment is a matter 
for the individual teacher, but it is suggested that special atten- 
tion should be given to points that experience has proved to be 
difficult. 

ANALYSIS. 


. The meaning of all terms should be taught by example. 
. Phrase, Clause, Sentence—-In particular the distinction 
between Clause and Sentence should be made clear. 
. The Sentence—Simple; Complex (Compound may be 
omitted). ! 
. The Simple Sentence—Statement, Question, Command 
(positive and negative). 
. The Simple Sentence and Clause :—Analysis— 
(1) Analysis into the whole Subject and whole Predicate. 
(2) Detailed Analysis showing Connective ; Subject and 
Enlargement ; Finite Verb and Complements ; 
Object and Enlargement; Extension. 
6. The Complex Sentence :— 
General Analysis; Scheme tò show— 
. Principal Clause; Subordinate Clause(s). 
7. The Subordinate Clause—Noun, Adjective, Adverbial. 


, PARSING. 
8. Parts of Speech—Noun, Pronoun, Adjective, Verb, Adverb, 
. Preposition, Conjunction, Interjection. 
9. Classification :— 
: Noun—No classification necessary at this stage. 
, Pronoun— Personal, Relative, Interrogative, 
strative, Reflexive and Emphatic. 
. NVerb— Transitive and Intransitive. 
10. A. Noun—Gender, Number, Case. 
B. Pronoun—Gender, Number, Person, Case. 
Note :—Emphasize the case of Pronouns, especially of 
Relatives. Special attention to be given to the 
Antecedent and the omission of the Relative. 
11. Adjective and Adverb—Comparison. 
12. Verb :—Voice—Active and Passive. 
Mood—Indicative, Imperative, Infinitive, Parti- 
ciples. Never use the term '' potential.” 
Tense—Present, Past, Future. Distinguish Past 
Indicative and Past Participle. 
13. Distinction between Direct Object and Indirect Object. 
14. Parsing to show—(1) Part of Speech. 
(2) Function and Relation. 
e.g. Noun—Number, gender, case. 
Verb— Kind, tense, mood, 
syntax. 


TERMINOLOGY. 


To secure reasonable uniformity it is recommended that the 
following terminology should be used in carrying out the In- 
stitute’s ‘‘ Grammar Scheme." 

Subject and Predicate; Subject Word, Attribute; Com- 
plement ; Object, direct and indirect; Retained Object; Sen- 
tences, simple, complex and compound ; Subordinate Clauses, 
noun, adjective, adverbial; Phrases, noun, adjective, adverbial ; 
Parts of Speech ; Possessive and Demonstrative Pronouns and 
Adjectives; Reflexive Pronouns; Emphasising Adjectives or 
Pronouns; Verbs, transitive and intransitive, impersonal, 
auxiliary, strong, weak ; Interrogative Adverbs ; Conjunctions, 
co-ordinating and subfordinating ; Connectives and Relatives ; 
Compound Conjunctions and Prepositions. 

Notice—(1) The use of the terms italicised may be deferred till 

after the Qualifying stage. 

(2) A full discussion on the details connected with 
Tenses, Moods, etc., in languages other than 
English will be found in sections 40-46 of the 
Report of the Committee on Grammatical 
Terminology published by John Murray. Such 
details are considered unnecessary for teaching 
English Grammar. 
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ESTHETIC APPRECIATION IN A PRIMARY 
CLASSROOM. 


By W. H. Cornish. 


It is the afternoon of the second Wednesday in the 
month, and the senior class is looking more than ordi- 
narily cheerful and expectant, for the second and 
fourth Wednesdays are the days when the Appreciation 
lessons—the most popular of all—take place. 


On this occasion the class-room has been lavishly 
decorated with flowers—thanks to the boys' efforts in 
response to an appeal. The window-sills are banked 
with masses of bluebells, tulips, daffodils, and branches 
studded with the emerald and ruby of bursting bud. 
A choice vase of lovely hyacinths graces the teacher's 
desk. There is quite a Spring atmosphere in the room, 
and already the sweet influence of her beautiful and 
fragrant heralds is beginning to make itself felt. 


We are taking for our subject this afternoon Spring 
in Literature, Art, and Music—Spring that has inspired 
painters, poets, and musicians in all ages. What a loss 
Of beauty would be ours to-day if we were suddenly 
bereft of the music, the paintings, the Mterature that has 
been inspired by this season. 

Each child has a programme, which he eagerly scans. 
We give a specimen below :— 


SPRING 
IN 
LITERATURE. ART. Music. 
1. " Spring." I. " Primavera." |. 1. Spring Song. 
( Botticelli.) ( Mendelssohn.) 
2. “Home thoughts 2. “Spring.” Trio, Harp, Flute 


from abroad.” 
( Broiwntny.) 


(l.ancret.) and Violin. 


3. "To Dattodils."' 3. “Blossoms.” 2. To Spring. 
(Wordsworth.) (Albert Moore.) (Grieg.) Violin. 
4. "The Procession 4. "Spring." 3. "Now is the 
of the Flowers." (Berta month of Maying’ 
(S. Dobell.) Zuckermann.) (T. Morley.) 

| Elizabethan 

Madrigal. 
5. “The Road- 4. "It is the merry 
mender,” Chap. IX month of May.” 


(M. Fairless.) 
6. a "Spring cometh 
all in white.” 
(R. Bridges.) 
b “The First 
Spring Morn- 
ing.” 
(R. Bridges.) 
There is placed in full view of the class a picture of 
"Spring ” by Berta Zuckermann—not that it is great 
art, for it has the crude colouring of a poster, but because 
it is particularly interesting as being an original con- 
ception of a child—a little Austrian girl of fourteen. 


Spring is seen as a young girl with fair, wind-blown 
hair, standing, with an armful of blossoms pressed to 
her bosom, in a flower-starred meadow. 


Her eyes have a strange wistful, far-away look. 
Almost one imagines that still she hears “ the horns of 
elf land faintly blowing." 


Near her, perched on the top of a bush whose leaves 
are barely half-opened, a robin sings lustily to a white 
butterfly that glances by, while fleecy clouds scud 
across the blue sky. 


(E. German.) 
Duct. 
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The children readily understand the  picture's 
symbolism. Why is Spring personified as a young girl ? 
Because Spring is to the Year what Youth is to Life. ` 

A “ Medici" reproduction of Botticelli's Primavera 
is next placed before the children, and their attention 
is directed to '" Primavera," the sweet and dainty 
Spring-Maiden who in a flower-sprayed robe scatters 
fair blossoms before her. 

Behind her follows the laughing nymph, Flora, from 
whose lips drop flowers. She glances roguishly over 
her shoulder at Zephyrus, the West Wind, blustering in 
pursuit. The gracious figure in the centre is Venus, 
Goddess of Love, above whom flies Cupid, aiming his 
flame-tipped love-dart at the unconscious Mercury, the 
Messenger who heads the procession, followed by the 
Three Gracés, who move along in graceful dance. Allur- 
ing, too, is the dark wood in the background with its 
myrtle and its gleaming orange groves. 

This picture, so fresh and sweet, so full of innocent 
gaiety, is thoroughly enjoyed. 

Youth, Beauty, Innocence, and Radiant Happiness. 
Let us see whether we can find these characteristics of 
Spring in poetry. 

We read Wordsworth's ' To Daffodils,’ which is in 
our class anthologies. Yes, the class agree, the poct 
has succeeded as well as the painter in bringing out 
these characteristics. 

We feel it in the light and delicate dancing metre, 
the choice of words indicating joyous movement— 
“fluttering,” "twinkling," "sparkling," and in the 
beautiful comparisons—word-painted in fact. 

And so again in Browning's “ Home Thoughts from 
Abroad," with its beautiful description of an English 
countryside in Spring, with such lines as :— 

" Hark ! where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field, and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dew-drops.”’ 

Finally we seek the realm of music to try and discover 
how Spring has inspired great composers; whether 
those characteristics which appeal to the painter and the 
poet have been also seized upon by the musician. 

Here the school gramophone is called into use, and 
we play Mendelssohn’s '' Spring Song," arranged as a 
trio for harp, flute and violin. The boys are evidently 
delighted with it, for they clamour for an encore. 

But before we play the record again we ask for their 


impressions. What sort of music is it? “ Dainty,” 
“ graceful," “jolly,” ''sweet," ‘ pleasant,” "''it is 
as if some beautiful maiden were dancing ’’—are some 


of the replies we receive. The children feel that this 
lovely melody is indeed instinct with the very spirit of 
Spring. 

The lesson is brought to a close by the rendering of 
Morley’s madrigal ‘‘ Now is the month of Maying," by 
the English Singers. Before this record the class 1s 
told that the tune was composed in the reign of Queen 
Bess, when our country was really a Merry England, 
and when upon every village green the joyous peasants 
danced and sang. 

The boys surrender themselves whole-heartedly to 
the lure of this jolly tune, and this, too, has to be 
rendered again. 

They are looking forward with eagerness to the next 
instalment of “ Spring" in Literature, Art and Music. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Foreign Students in U.S.A. 

The International Education Board recently founded 
by John D. Rockefeller, junr., as its first official act has 
granted $1,060,000 in ten annual instalments to 
Teachers' College, Columbia University, for the support 
and development of its work with the students of educa- 
tion from foreign countries, and for the study of 
educational problems in the countries from which they 
come. 

On the basis of this gift the International Institute of 
Teachers' College has been organized under the direction 
of Professor Paul Monroe. 

The increase in the number of students from foreign 
lands in American institutions is one of the most 
striking educational features of the present day. These 
students now number between twenty and thirty 
thousand, drawn from all lands and found in various 
institutions. Of this great body those that prepare 
themselves in the field of education and return home 
to positions of influence and leadership in the various 
national school systems constitute one of the most 
important nationalforces nowinexistence. This student 
body at Teachers' College, beginning about twenty-five 
years ago, has now increased until it numbers between 
290 and 300 each year. During the present year there 
are enrolled students representing the following 
countries :— 


Armenia. Denmark. Japan. Russia. 
Austria. Ecuador. Korea. Santo 
Australia. England. Mexico. Domingo. 
Br. West Indies. France. New Zealand Scotland. 
Canada. Germany. Nicaragua. Siam. 

Chile. Greece. Norway. Siberia. 
China. Hawaii. Palestine. South Africa. 
Colombia. Holland. Peru. Switzerland. 
Cuba. India. Philippines. Sweden. 
Czecho- Ireland. Poland. Syria. 


Slovakia. Italy. Porto Rico 

All of these students are seeking professional training 
and a knowledge of modern educational technique and 
ideas to equip themselves better for professional work 
in their own lands. In certain lands, where the public 
educational system is of very recent development, 
students trained at Teachers' College hold outstanding 
positions. For instance, China furnishes one of the 
best opportunities. The President of the most influ- 


ential Government University at Nanking, the Vice-* 


Chancellor of the National University at Peking, the 
President of the Higher Normal School at Peking, the 
Dean of the University of Peking, supported bv the 
missionary institutions, the Director of the Educational 
work of the Y.M.C.A , the Secretary and Director of the 
newly-formed National Association for the Promotion 
of Education, and more than 200 other administrators 
and teachers in important positions, have all been 
trained in this institution. 

In a similar way the modern educational movement 
in Japan, the Philippines, India, South Africa, and else- 
where is being profoundly influenced by the men and 
women who have received their training here. Thus 
in the Philippines Mr. Camile Osias is President of the 
National University ; Mr. Francisco Benitez is Dean of 
the College of Education of the University of the 


Philippines; in India Dr. T. R. Pandya is Principal of 
Baroda College ; in South Africa Dr. C. T. Loram, who 
made a special study of the education of the negro in 
this country, is Commissioner of Native Affairs; two 
graduates are principals of normal schools, three hold 
lectureships in university and college departments of 
education, and two are principals of high schools ; in 
Australia Dr. Percival R. Cole, a graduate and instructor 
of the college, is Vice-principal of the Teachers' College 
and Professor of Education in the University of Sydney ; 
in Newfoundland Dr. Vincent P. Burke is deputy 
Minister of Education. Not only in these countries, but 
in many others much of the impetus in education has 
been received from those who have obtained their 
professional training at Teachers' College. 

With the exception of the students from Canada the 
remainder of these are drawn from lands where educa- 
tional and social conditions are so different from those 
that prevail in the United States that special training 
and instruction are necessary in order to give them a 
ccrrect interpretation of American ideas and experiences. 
Unless this is dong American practices cannot afford them 


‘any very clear guidance in their own situations, which 


are frequently so foreign to ours. This necessitates the 
creation of special courses which will interpret American 
education to them and provide instruction which will 
give them a knowledge of American institutions and 
ideals. But instruction in these ficlds is not sufficient ; 
they must be made familiar with the practical operation 
of schools and of other institutions through direct 
observation. The funds given will make possible the 
development of a special staff to direct the study of the 
American School system and the practical observation of 
its work. | 

Every variety of interest is represented. Many 
students are now here interested in the field of health 
education, in the training of nurses and of school visitors, 
and in physical education. Among these are twelve 
Belgian students who have been placed in Teachers' 
College by Mr. Hoover's Committee on Relief in Belgium. 
These are being trained to take up the work pf health 
education in Belgian schools. Every phase of practical 
arts education, including dietetics, household and in- 
dustrial administration, designing, study of textiles, 
school music, physical education for the schools of 
science, find their numerous specialists. The recently 
developed work in psychology and statistical tests and 
measurements has drawn a large number of students 
from a variety of countries. Vocational education, 
vocational guidance, training ef advisers, or deans of 
women students, the industrial arts, have all drawn 
their specialised followers. However, the great bulk of 
these students are interested primarily in the conven- 
tional work of education, in the kindergarten, elementary 
and secondary schools. Here the supervisor, the 
principal, the administrator, the teacher, all have 
numerous representatives. The adaptation of the work 
to meet the needs of these various interests is now made 
possible by the financial aid which has been granted. 

The international influence of these students is a 
matter of public interest. More than 2,000 cf them 
have previously been students at Teachers' College. 
Their number this year has reached more than 300. 
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Many of them are from Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Spain, 
and the Scandinavian countries, where American 
influence has not penetrated very extensively heretofore, 
and where there is much need of an understanding of 
American ideals and purposes. A very considerable 
number of these students are sent under Government 
authority. There are now, or have been recently, 
Government representatives from Mexico, Peru, Chile, 
Ecuador, Brazil, Greece, Denmark, Sweden, Japan, 
from the native States of India, the Philippines, and a 
very large number from China. The Chinese con- 
tingent now numbers more than forty. Many cf the 
classes at Teachers' College as at present organized will 
have representatives from six or eight foreign countries 
as well as from most of the States. The fact that there 
is this body of more than 2,000 people prepared to 
interpret America, and holding positions of greater or 
lesser importance in the educational system of practically 
all countries, is undoubtedly one of the factors turning 
the attention and the possible interest of the world to 
the United States. The responsibility created by this 
situation is a very great one. The gift of Mr. Rockefeller 
will make it possible more adequately to meet this 
responsibility. 

A certain portion of the new fund will furnish scholar- 
ship aid to those of the greatest ability and promise 
among the foreign students; even when Government 
Fellowships are furnished the funds are barely sufficient 
to cover all expenses unless the student comes as a 
specially delegated representative of his Government. 
When remittances are received from home to supple- 
ment these funds, even then thev are subject to the 
great discount caused by the unfavourable rate of 
exchange. Furthermore, the standard of living in the 
countries from which most of these students come is far 
lower than in the United States. The complete cost of 
the maintenance of the student in one of the higher 
normal schools of the Orient is less than $250 per 
annum, which is just about equal to the tuition charges 
at Columbia. This sum in his own country provides not 
only all costs of instruction, all overhead, but board, 
room, essential clothing, and a small personal allowance. 
Consequently many of these students are ill prepared 
to meet the cost of living in New York. It 1s highly 
desirable that all of these students should have the 
opportunity of visiting American schools and other 
social institutions in the smaller communities, and not 
form their ideas of American conditions simply from 
those of New York City. This can be gained from 
near-by communities, certainly from the small towns 
and rural regions of the western and southern states. 
But the slight additional expense involved in this is 
quite prohibitive to the student. Such field study will 
now be possible with the selected student. 

The opportunity which the American student has for 
coming in contact with other social and economic 
institutions and earning part of his expense is not 
available to most of the foreign students, partly on 
account of the language, partly on account of tradition, 
partly on account ot local American prejudice. Further- 
more, the United States and other English-speaking 
countries are the onlv countries in the world that impose 
the cost of professional training upon their professional 
teachers; in all other countries they are cared for as are 
our students at West Point and Annapolis; in other 


countries all expenses are borne by the Government. 
The theory of this is exactly the same as that which 
underlies the free education of the cadet who is pre- 
paring for the military service of his country, namely, 
the undertaking to devote himself to public service and 
becomes a lifetime official of the Government, and who is 
therefore entitled to his education for the special service. 

It often times comes as a great surprise to the student 
from foreign lands after he has reached our shores that 
we have these high tuition charges for the prospective 
teacher; he has been unaccustomed to it and wholly 
unprepared for the situation. Teachers' College, as a 
department of Columbia, has little special endowment, 
and consequently is not prepared to make any adjust- 
ment to the foreign student coming within these needs. 
These funds will make it possible to meet this situation 
in part. This need should be cared for even more 
widely than it is. All of these students are going back 
to serve in their own educational system with the back- 
ground of American ideas and ideals. They are really 
dedicating their lives to the service of internationalism 
and to a better understanding between their own 
country and the United States, and in the case of 
numerous Oriental students, to a better understanding 
between the East and West. Consequently, assistance 
to such students in education is one of the most direct 
means of advancing the interests of internationalism 
and of peace, of democracy and of human welfare. This 
is particularly true of students in an institution such as 
Teachers’ College, where the practical side of education 
is never lost sight of, and where education is interpreted 
as the means for achieving concrete advance in human 
welfare, and not simply as a conventional process in 
the imparting of information. 

The advantage of assisting in the professional training 
of foreign educators is not altogether one-sided; it 
does not accrue merely to the foreign students and to 
foreign countries alone. Many of these countries have 
much to contribute to American education, and many 
of these students individually have much to contribute 
out of their own experiences. 1t is quite as important 
in the training of hundreds of American educators, of 
whom from 10,C00 to 12,000 come each year to Teachers’ 
College, to have their ideas and sympathies broadened 
by contact with the educational representatives of other 
states and other countries. They realise, then, that the 
Chinese are not all washermen, but that many of them 
speak better English and have a wider culture than the 
average American school teacher. They come to know 
that the Filipino has worked out a plan oi education 
that might contribute much to that of the States. They 
learn at first hand of the rural schools and the verv 
successful agricultural schools of Denmark. Thev come 
in contact with the prcducts cf thorough education of 
England, Scotland, and France, and of other European 
countries. They come to know that American educa- 
tional ideas are spreading over the world, and are being 
imitated and put to the test in many countries. They 
come to realise that we in America have much to learn 
as well as something to give. 

In the furtherance of both phases of this work, that is, 
the training of the foreign students and the reception 
from them cf centributions to American education to 
further intensive study of educational conditions in the 
various countries from which these students come will 
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be developed, particularly to find out the needs of these 
students, and in the nature of follow-up work, to consult 
with them in the application of the results of American 
experiences to their own situation, to find in these 
foreign situations ways in which America can help and 
also be helped, the new International Institute will 
devote considerable time to an investigation of foreign 
educational conditions. 

The International Institute of Teachers’ College is to 
be under the directorship of Professor Paul Monroe, 
Ph.D., LL.D., who for twenty years has had special 
charge of the interests of foreign students, and who for 
ten years past has been Director ot the School of 
Education. Last year Protessor Monroe spent seven 
months in China at the request of the Chinese Govern- 
ment in a critical study of their educational system. 

Two national conferences were held in connection 
with investigation, from which resulted some funda- 
mental changes in the organization of the national 
system of education. Out of it also grew the National 
Society for the Promotion of Education, formed out of 
the existing educational organizations, which is now 
taking the lead in the development of Chinese education. 
Some ten years ago Protessor Monrce made a similar 
study and report on the school systems of the Philippines 
for the American Insular Government. It will now be 
possible for the International Institution to undertake 
in a more systematic way studies of this kind at the 
request of political or educational governments of other 
people. Numerous requests have been directed to educa- 
tional authorities in this country. In co-operation, especi- 
ally with the International Institute of Education and of 
similar organizations, such studies will now be furthered. 

In addition to Dr. Monroe the following will be 
associated with the work of the Institute : —Dr. William 
F. Russell, formerly Dean of the School of Education 
of the University of Iowa, who has conducted investi- 
gations into educational conditions in Siberia and China ; 
Dr. Isaac L. Kandel, formerly of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, who will be in charge 
of the research work of the Institute ; and Dr. Lester 
M. Wilson, who has just returned from Peru, where he 
served for three years as Director of Education. 


Children and Useful Work—An example from 
Bulgaria. By Edith Newcomb. 


Some years ago H. G. Wells suggested as a Utopian 
scheme the conscription of all the nation’s youth for 
constructive instead of destructive purposes; it has 
been the destiny of Bulgaria actually to put a plan of 
this kind into practice. | 

since 1920 it has been the law that all able-bodied 
Bulgarians between the ages of twenty and forty, unless 
they are legitimately entitled to exemption, must 
perform a certain amount of work on behalf of the 
State, up to a maximum of eight months for men and 
four months for women. 

An addition to this law, of particular interest to 
educationists, was made in the spring of 1921, when a 
Compulsory Labour Week was arranged in all the schools. 
During this weck the ordinary course of work was 
interrupted, and the pupils, under the direction of their 
teachers, performed whatever public service the local 
committee thought desirable. This was usually work 


of direct value to the school itself, such as cleaning and 
white-washing, planting and improving the school 
gardens, paving the streets adjoining the schools, etc. 
In Sofia, for instance, one secondary school for boys 
divided its pupils into six groups; one group remade 
the school playground and cleaned the laboratories ; 
three groups were employed in archaologica) excavations 
in the city ; the fifth worked in a nursery garden ; and 
the sixth at the railway station. The pupils of a girls' 
secondary school cleaned the whole premises and cleared 
the court round the school. At Bela-Cherkova a large 
wood belonging to the municipality, which was pic- 
turesquely situated but neglected, was converted by the 
school children into a beautiful park. Paths were laid 
down, rustic arbours and fences constructed, and a 
spring made into a fountain. 

The Minister of Public Works prophesies the dawn 
of a new era in education from this week of school 
service. He wrote in April, 1921, as follows :— 

'" We must each of us have been convinced by this week 
ot school service . . . that we have committed in the 
past, and are still committing, a crime against the 
young people in our schools, even as our fathers did 
to us without making us any more intelligent and 
virtuous than we are, or than the conditions of life 
have allowed us to become. Truly the time has 
come to cry. Out of these four dark, damp walls of 
school! ... Out from these walls that darken the soul ; 
out of the window with these blackboards used for 
drawing diagrams, flowers, animals, and minerals for 
the education of the child ; out into Nature! There 
is the wide field of life. In her vast forests and 
mountains will be found the diagrams, the landscape, 
the minerals, physics, chemistry, astronomy, philo- 
logy, style, poetrv, everything, absolutely every- 
thing that the pupil ought to know. Labour week 
at the schools cries out against the present principles 
of instruction, cries out for the sun, for air, for 
freedom, in education. Let vs introduce as soon as 
possible the system of a week of lessons on one 
subject, so that our schools may have a history week, 
natural] history week, one for mathematics, one for the 
Bulgarian language; and instead of lessons which 
nail the pupil to the school bench and turn him into a 
beast of burden laden with books and inkpots, give 
each child a good knapsack, in it only a text-book, 
paper, and pencil, with a pickaxe and a spade tied 
on outside, and out with him into the fields... . 
Let us at once repent of our errors towards the 
voung people in our schools and organise education 
in accordance with these new ideas." 

Surely such enthusiasm for experimental education 
excuses a certain inconsistency and tendency to ex- 
aggeration in the writings of this Minister. 

Apparently the schools welcomed the Labour Week 
with enthusiasm ; the private schools, both Turkish 
and Jewish, asked to be allowed to join. According to 
the statement of the Minister of Public Instruction, the 
children themselves thanked him for having given them 
a chance of doing manual work. 


London schools might make a note of a course of lectures on 
* London and its historic buildings," which Miss Armistead is 
prepared to give with limelight illustrations if desired. Other 
subjects are Outlines of World History, the Middle Ages, and 
English Literature. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


The Salaries Position. 


During the past month there have been several developments 
in the Union's fights to uphold the decisions of the Burnham 
Committee. It is a pleasure to record a success at Ossett 
where the Vice-President of the Union—Alderman Conway— 
has succeeded in getting an advance for the teachers from the 
Provisional Minimum Scale. The terms of the '' carry-over ” 
are not the best possible, but to have secured more money for 
the teachers from Ossett—and in these times—is a notable 
achievement. 

In Devonshire the local teachers have accepted a settlement 
of which the best that can be said is that its terms are not so bad 
as those the authority had sought to impose. They have 
accepted a reduction of 3] per cent. (instead of 5 per cent.) on 
the Provisional Minimum Scale. Thiscompromiseresulted from a 
conference between the representatives of the Devonshire County 
Council and the representatives of the teachers. It is regarded 
as the only solution possible under the peculiar conditions 
obtaining in Devon, where on one side the Farmers' Union are 
powerful and on the other the teachers are isolated and fearful 
of the position which will arise when students now in training 
leave the colleges and flood the market with unemployed teachers. 
Here it can only be said the action of the Union has saved the 
teachers from suffering the full extent of the “cut” the 
authority intended to enforce. 


Lowestoft. 


In Lowestoft the efforts of the Board of Educationto bring 
about a settlement by conference have failed. Mr. Adams 
remains obdurate and so do the teachers. What happened at 
the conference is not made public, but it is no secret that the 
Union insisted on the reinstatement of the dismissed teachers 
and that the authority would not budge from its determination 
to impose a " cut " largely in excess of the agreed 5 per cent. 
The Lowestoft fight therefore goes on. About 1,060 children 
are still out of school, but they are not running the streets. 
The '' Welfare Centres," staffed by the dismissed teachers, 
are at work, and the attendance of the children is excellent. 
Mr. Adams is urging the summoning of the parents of children 
attending the centres, but steps are being taken by the Union 
to turn the edge of this latest weapon of offence. The struggle 
promises to be a long one, and much hangs on the Board's 
verdict as to the efficiency of the local authority's schools under 
their scratch staffs. Local associations of the Union are being 
fully informed of the situation. 


Southampton. 


There has been a happy ending to the latest dispute in 
Southampton. It will be remembered that the teachers resisted 
the application of the agreed national 5 per cent. abatement as 
their's was not an allocated scale. The authority agreed the 
matter should be submitted to the Burnham “ Conciliation 
Committee." After hearing both sides the Conciliation Com- 
mittee decided that the abatement was '' not applicable to the 
salaries of teachers in the public elementary schools of Southamp- 
ton." It is encouraging to note the sensible action of the 
Southampton authority in submitting their contention to the 
judgment of the Burnham Committee. 


Other Cases. 


The Cardiganshire secondary school dispute remains un- 
settled. In Leyton the Education Committee and the teachers 
are considering an arrangement acceptable to each side. In 
South Shields the authority refuse negotiation. In Windsor 
the allocated Scale II has been granted by the authority—this 
is a success for the Union, and it is gratifying to note the able 
and willing part played by Mr. A. A. Somerville, M.P., in the 
matter. 


Mr. W. G. Cove, ex-President of the Union, had arranged 
to accompanv the President on his mission to America in con- 
nection with the World Conference on Education. Unfortunately 
Mr. Cove is prevented from going by reason of his recent illness, 
from which, however, we are glad to sav that he is making 
` steady recovery. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES. 


The Henry P. Davison Scholars. 

It is understood that the organisers of the scheme which Mrs. 
H. P. Davison, of New York, has made possible, for six scholar- 
ships at Harvard, Yalc, and Princeton for Oxford and Cambridge 
men, desire that as far as possible the scholars should be under- 
graduates. Oxford has already made the selection ; the electoral 
committee (the Master of Balliol, the Pro-Provost of Queen's, 
Professor Adams, and Professor Murison) has nominated J. 
bird, of Trinity, for Harvard, R. W. E. Cecil, of Christ Church, 
for Yale, and C. V. Salmon, of Balliol, for Princeton. Only one 
of these is taking his Final Schools this year ; the other two will 
continue their Oxford course on thcir return. 


The Rockefeller Foundation. 

" One hopes," says the London University correspondent 
of the Observer, '' that the eulogy expressed by the King on the 
Rockefeller Foundation for the magnificent gift of a million 
and a quarter will prick the conscience of British benefactors, 
who in the main relegate education to the furthest background 
of their thoughts. They have their opportunity because the 
full purpose of the ' unit' system of education, now being 
tried at University College, can be achieved only if further 
subscriptions to the maintenance of the buildings are received.” 


Leeds University and Music. 

Music is now one of the subjects which may be taken in the 
course of study for a degree in Arts in the University of Leeds. 
At the Intermediate stage the student will take harmony, 
including aural tests in recognising chords and cadences, and 
the analysis of selected passages of music ; counterpoint, strict 
and free, up to and including four parts or voices; form in 
music ; and the general history of music. For the final course 
the subjects are harmony, including the writing of original 
passages to illustrate various modulations or changes of key ; 
the general principles of composition, double counterpoint and 
fugue, analytical and synthetical; history of music, with a 
special period for detailed study; acoustics; and original 
composition. 


Conference at Leeds. 

Two hundred representatives of Local Education Authorities, 
Universities, Training Colleges, Secondary Schools and Teachers’ 
Associations discussed at Leeds University questions affecting 
the supply of full-time education for boys and girls over eleven, 
and the choice of subjects in the school examinations. Sir 
Michael Sadler presided, and Sir Henry Hadow, Vice-Chancellor 
of Sheffield University, moved the following resolution, which 
was seconded by Miss Burstall, Head Mistress of the Manchester 
Girls’ High School, and carried :—"' That this conference wel- 
comes the recent action of the Joint Matriculation Board of 
the Northern Universities in the direction of allowing greater 
freedom in the choice of subjects in the first secondary school 
examination, but is of opinion that greater freedom in the 
grouping of courses for the higher certificate is desirable in thc 
educational interests of the pupils in secondary schools. 


The Girls’ Public Day School Trust. 

This Trust celebrated its jubilee by a thanksgiving service 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, when nearly a thousand girls of the 
twenty-five schools (which have now 9,000 pupils) had seats 
under the dome. A large number of former pupils were also 
present, and the choir was filled with women and men associated 
with or interested in the work. The address was given by the 
Dean. The Council afterwards entertained the old girls to tea 
at the Guildhall, and the prescnt pupils were entertained at the 
halls of the Cutlers' and Stationers’ Companies. A History of 
the Trust by Mr. Laurie Magnus will be published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. 


One Vacancy—248 Applicants. 

Two hundred and forty-eight applications were received by 
the headmaster of the Strand School from University graduates 
for the post of Science Master. 


Guildhall School of Music. 
Over 2,500 students are attending the various classes this 
term at the Guildhall School of Music. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 


At the Council of Friday, 16th March, 1923, the Secretary 
was instructed to arrange a Conference between the President 
of the Board and the following members of the Council :— 

Lord Gorell (Chairman of the Council). 

Professor F. B. Jevons (Chairman of the University Teachers 
Group). 

Mr. W. D. Bentliff (Chairman of the Elementary Teachers 
Group). 

Mr. A. A. Somerville, M.P. 
Teachers Group). 

Mr. P. Abbott (Chairman of the Specialist Teachers Group). 

Miss W. Mercier (Representative of the Training College 
Association). 

The Secretary of the Council was also instructed to attend. 

The immediate purpose of the Conference was to submit the 
following matters to the President :— 


(1) The recognition for salary and pension purposes of the 
war-time service of Registered Teachers who, acting under 
orders, were compelled to work in Munition Factories, or 
as members of the Territorial Nursing Association were 
mobilised for nursing services. 

(2) The employment of unqualified and semi-qualified persons 
to give instruction in State schools. 

In connection with the second of the above points the following 
resolution was passed by the Council on the r6th March, 1923 :— 
" The Teachers Registration Council, as a body repre- 
sentative of all types of teaching work—established by Act 
of Parliament and charged with the statutory duty of 
forming and maintaining an Official Register of Teachers— 
views with grave concern the growing practice of employing 
unqualified persons to take charge of children in State 
schools. Such persons cannot properly be described as 
teachers, since few, if any, of their number can satisfy even 
the most elementary professional requirements. Il- 
equipped in their own education and without any adequate 
preparation for dealing with the special problems involved 
in the training of children, they cannot be regarded as 
anything better than a cheap substitute for the teachers 
who have been prepared at considerable expense to the 
public funds and are now finding it impossible to obtain 
posts in the State schools." 

The President of the Board, accompanied by Mr. E. K. 
Chambers, Second Secretary, and Sir Edmund Phipps, Principal 
Assistant Secretary, received the Council repreventatives at 
11-30 on Thursday, 7th June, 1923. The Secretary of the 
Council was present, and at a later stage Sir Amherst Sclby 
Bigge, Permanent Secretary of the Board of Education, joined 
the Conference. 

Aíter the members had been introduced to the President, the 
Chairman of the Council said that he desired to express, on 
behalf of the whole Council, their good wishes to the President 
and their hope that he might achieve success in the important 
task which he had undertaken. He added that the represen- 
tatives present wished to submit two points of specific importance 
and also to open the more general topic of the relations between 
the Teachers Council and the Board of Education. 

Mr. Abbott presented the case of teachers, both men and 
women, whose particular form of war service was performed 
under orders from the War Otfice and who now find themselves 
penalised in respect of salary and superannuation, cither because 
as men skilled in handicraft they were 1equired to serve in 
civilian occupations other than t. aching or as women who had 
joined the Territorial Nursing Association before the war they 
were under pledge to engage in army nursing. He pointed out 
that the Council was not concerred with cases where teachers 
had sought voluntarily to engage in these occupations. The 
Council felt tha although it might be equitable to refuse re- 
cognition of civilian war service where it had been undertaken by 
men as a substitute for service with the fighting forces or by 
women as a voluntary effort, it was not equitable to ignore 
service which had been performed under orders. 

The President said that he thought the case of the women 
teachers referred to was a hard one and also that of somc of the 
men. He spoke of the dithenlty of altering the basis and of 
finding a line of clear division between the cases. 


(Chairman of the Secondary 


Mr. Abbott suggested that such a line might be found on the 
principle he had already mentioned, namely, that all war service 
performed under orders should count. 

The President said that it might involve an almost impossible 
review of records, but that he was prepared, nevertheless, to 
accept the Council's suggestion and to consult with the Treasury 
in the hope of finding some means of alleviating the hardships 
referred to. 

The Chairman expressed the thanks of the Council and asked 
Miss Mercier to introduce the s:cond point. 

Miss Mercier thercupon spoke of the Board's policy in regard 
to the employment of unqualified persons as teachers. She 
said that the most disquieting circumstance in this connection 
was the fact that for the first time the employment of such 
persons had received a measure of official approval, and from 
the President's answer to Mr. Percy Harris in the House of 
Commons it had been inferred that the Board would accept 
as satisfactory appointments made by Local Education Author- 
ities even where the persons appointed did not fulfil the 
conditions hitherto understood to be required by the Board. 

The President explained that his answer to Mr. Percy Harris 
was given in reply to a supplementary question, and that after 
making it he had been informed that he had used the technical 
term qualified in a non-technical sense. He added that the 
Board had been confronted by the necessity for economy and they 
had had to choose between a saving which should affect the 
youngest children in the schools and one which should affect the 
older children. They had decided to give up something at the 
bottom in order to preserve the top. Had they not done this, 
they might have had to face an attack on the entire system 
He said that this policy had been embarked upon before he 
assumed otfice, and that while he regretted the necessity of it, 
he felt bound to agree that Mr. Fisher had probably taken the 
only possible line of action. 

Miss Mercier said that the propriety of attacking the lower 
classes in the schools was extremely doubtful, and suggested that 
if the higher parts of the school system had been attacked the 

ratepayers would have realised more clearly what was being 
attempted. 

The President said that he could hold out no hope of an 
immediate change of policy, although he looked forward to an 
improvement in the financial state of the country which would 
make such a change possible. 


GENERAL QUESTION. 

The Chairman introduced the question of the relation between 
the Board of Education and the Council, and suggested that the 
time had come when the Council's work should receive some 
kind of official recognition. He suggested that as a Statutory 
Body, performing a duty imposed upon it by Parliament, the 
Council should be regarded as a body able to render a real 
service to education by co-operation with the Board on carefully 
chosen matters. 

At the Chairman's request Mr. Somerville raised the question 
of the professional status of teachers and said that the secondary 
school teachers of the country desired that Registered Tcachers 
should have some kind of official recognition as, for example, 
that none save Registered Teachers should hold posts of responsi- 
bility in the educational service. 

Mr. Bentliff followed on the same point and supported Mr. 
Somerville's statement from the point of view of the elementary 
school teachers, while Professor Jevons said that the University 
Teachers who supported the Register did so in the belief that 
the whole cause of educaticn would benefit by the unification 
of the teaching profession. 

On the Chairman's invitation, the Secretary of the Council 
described the origin of the Registration movement and replied 
to certain questions which the President had asked, informing 
him that over 70,000 teachers had sought registration without 
any compulsion, and that of these over 40.000 were teachers in 
public elementary schools. In reply to tne President's question 
" Why do people register?" the Secietary said that there was 
no direct compulsion nor had the Council hitherto asked for any, 
although some Local Authorities, of thei: own accord, attached 
importance to registration for their own purposes. He added 
that the Council was not a society or association of the ordinary 
kind but a Statutory Body which might co-operate with the 
Board, especially on matters connected with the organisation 
of the teaching profession. He suggested that the Board might 
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find it useful to arrange with the Council a system of grading 
teachers on lines which should come to be well understood by 
the public as, for example, by having beginners racognised as 
Associate Teachers while those who had attained the Attainments 
and Training in Teaching recognised by the Council should be 
provisionally registered and be fully registered after a period of 
probation. He suggested that the public interest might be 
defended against any danger of making teaching a close pro- 
fession if the Board were represented on the Council whenever 
the question of qualifications was under discussion. The Secre- 
tary added that the teachers of the country had p.oved tkeir 
desire for professional status and a Register, and that the Board 
properly require that all those in control of schools should be 
Registered Teachers. 

A further suggestion which he made was that Registered 
Teachers should be permitted to submit for pension purposes 
an official copy of their record of service as maintained by the 
Council. He pointed out that this might result in a real economy, 
since the work in respect of Registered Teachers was now being 
done both by the Board and by th Council. 

Sir Amherst S Iby Bigge here said that so far as he was con- 
cerned he would be very glad if it were possible for the Council 
to undertake this work, provided that due safeguards were found 
to ensure that the Council's records were complete and accurate. 

The Secretary of the Council suggested that the Board might 
satisfy themselves on this point by instituting a periodical 
survey of the records, testing them in any manncr thev might 
choose. He pointed out that it would be a great advantage to 
Registered Teachers if they could submit the Council's record 
instead of having, as at present, to produce independent evidence 
of each period of their teaching service. 


REPLY. 

In reply the President said that he had listened with great 
interest to the account of the Council's work, and he thought 
that it illustrated the English habit of starting a thing and then 
waiting to see how it works before making full use of it. He 
agreed that the time had come when the Board and the Council 
should together explore the possibility of enabling the Council 
to render a greater measure of service to education. He would 
especially like to see the suggestion as to records of service 
examined and he would be glad if conferences on the whole 
question could be arranged with the Officers of the Board. He 
felt that h« could say nothing definite on the question of making 
Registration a condition of employment. In any case, the con- 
dition must be imposed gradually and only atter due considera- 
tion. 

The Chairman cf the Council thanked the President for 
attending the Conf:rence, and said that it had not been expected 
by the Council that he would be able to give any final answer on 
the general question which had been brough: before him. This 
was a matter op which a further consultation was necessary, 
and he hoped that it might be arranged without delay. 

The Conference then concluded. 


The Association of Head Mistresses. 

The Report of the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education on '' Differentiation of Curricula between the Sexes 
in Secondary Schools " was a subject of discussion at the 49th 
annual conference of the Association, held at Newnham College, 
Cambridge, on June 22nd and 23rd. Miss Tanner, B.A. (Bedford 
High School) a member of the Consultative Committee, spoke 
on the Report as a whole, and other speakers announced were 
Miss Drummond (North London Collegiate School) on the 
minimum curriculum required for general education up to the 
age of 14; Miss F. R. Gray, M.A. (St. Paul's Girls’ School), and 
Miss G. J. McCrea, M.A. (Stafford Girls’ High School) on training 
for family life and for citizenship ; Miss Mickleburgh (Oswestry 
High School) and Miss Ironside, B.A. (Sunderland High School), 
on the development of independence and initiative ; and Miss 
Strudwick, M.A. (City of London School for Girls), on the 
danger of fatigue. Among other subjects of discussion were 
membership of the teaching profession under modern conditions ; 
preparatory departments and the need of schools for children 
under ten years of age; general entrance and scholarship 
examinations ; the task of the Head Mistress; the exploitation 
of girls; the teaching of history. The conference was welcomed 
by the Principal of Newnham, and the Public Orator (Mr. T. R. 
Glover, M.A.) gave a lecture on the history of the University. 
Miss Reta Oldham, O.B.E., M.A. (Streatham Hill High School) 
spoke on the work of Dr. Sophie Bryant. 
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The English Goethe Society. 

Viscount Haldane, the President, addressing a meeting of 
the English Goethe Society at Bedford College on June 8th on 
“ Goethe as Thinker,” opened by saying that as we had now 
made peace with the Germans that nation and we ourselves 
would do well to return to the teachings of one of the most 
profound believers in peace the world had possessed. The 
society, founded in 1886, suspended its operations during the 
war; it was, however, revived last Easter, since which date 
sixty-three new members have joined. Viscount Haldane 
succeeds Sir Adolphus Ward, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
who has been President since 1912, and the address (given at 
Bedford College) was his inaugural one. 


British Music Society. 

'" Congress Week " takes place in London from July 2nd to 
8th. lt opens with a lecture on William Byrd by Sir Henry 
Hadow and a performance in Westminster Abbey of Byrd's 
“ Great Service" by the Abbey special choir. On the second 
day Mr. C. T. Smith (author of the “‘ School of Life ’’) will give 
a demonstration-lecture on '' Opera in Schools," at the Royal 
College of Music Opera Theatre, followed by a concert of the 
London Centres of the Society at the Æolian Hall. Dr. E. H. 
Fellowes will lecture on the music of the Elizabethan period 
and Mr. E. J. Dent and Mr. Edwin Evans on the international 
opportunity of the British Music Society. A number of concerts 
will be given throughout the week. The luncheon, writing and 
rest rooms at the Education Guild, 9, Brunswick Square, are 
available for members during the week. The full programme 
may be obtained from the Secretary, British Music Society, 
3, Berners Street, London, W.1. 


Byrd Festival: London Programme. 

Sunday, July 1, 11 a.m.: Brompton Oratory. Byrd's Mass 
for Four Voices, under direction of Mr. Arthur Barclay.—Chapel 
Royal, St. James's. Service with Byrd's music, under direction 
of Mr. E. S. Roper. 

Monday, July 2, 5-30 p.m.: Royal College of Music. Lecture 
on Byrd by Sir Henry Hadow. Illustrations under direction of 
Mr. Gerald Cooper.—8 p.m.: Westminster Abbey. Evensong 
with Byrd's music (The Great Service), by the Westminster 
Abbey Special Choir (200 voices), under direction of Mr. Sydney 
Nicholson. Admission by ticket (stamped and addressed 
envelope to the Secretary, W.A.S.C., The Song School, The 
Cloisters, Westminster Abbey). 

Tuesday, July 3, 6 p.m.: St. Paul's Cathedral. Evensong 
with Byrd’s music, under direction of Dr. C. Macpherson. 

Wednesday, July 4, 8-15 p.m.: Æolian Hall, Bond Street. 
The English Singers. Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse. String Sextet 
(students of R.C.M )). 


Friday, July 6, 5-30 p.m. : Chapel Royal, St. James's. Even- 
song with Byrd’s music. 
Saturday, July 7, 3 p.m.: Southwark Cathedral. Mass for 


five voices, Motets, Psalms, Hymns, String Fantasias, etc. 
Under direction of Mr. E. T. Cook. 

Sunday, July 8, 11 a.m. : All Saints’, Margaret Street. Mass 
for five voices, under direction of Mr. W. S. Vale.—5-30 p.m. : 
Westminster Cathedral. Sacred music, under direction of Sir 
Richard R. Terry, D.Mus. 

The Gramophone Company are inviting those attending the 
Festival to visit their Oxford Street premises to hear Byrd 
records on July 5 (5 to 6 p.m.), July 6 (3 to 5 p.m.), and July 7 
(10-30 to 12 a.m.)). Informal talks on Byrd will be given by 
Mr. Cyril Winn, M.A. 


SHORT Essays BY MODERN WRITERS: A COLLECTION FOR THE 
Use oF Upper Forms: by S. Clegg. (Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1s. 6d.) 

Mr. Clegg has produced a useful and attractive little work. 
He reminds us of a fact which the conventional student of 
English literature is apt to forget, viz.: that good English is 
not merely a thing confined to the classics of the past but is 
something which is being written every day. The essays are 
chiefly garnered from modern periodicals such as The Spectator, 
The Nation, The New Statesman, Country Lifz, etc., and the 
selection is good. Mr. Clegg. as a schoolmaster, knows exactly 
what will attract his boys and girls. We heartily recommend 
the book and the spirit that produced it. Would that all 
secondary schoolmasters would do something similar, even if 
they did not print it. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Professor John Adams. 

Professor John Adams has taken over the charge of the 
Education Department of the University of California fora year 
Phe invitation was for four years, but his Australian and South 
African engagements prevented his acceptance for so long a 
period. 


The Late Mr. C. H. Hodgson. 

Over £15,000 from the estate of the late Mr. C. H. Hodgson, 
of Sherborne School, goes to the governors of the school. The 
income, after payment of annuities, is to be applied for scholar- 
ships for the sons of necessitous clergy. 


Mr. E. J. Sainsbury. 

The President of the National Union of Teachers, Mr. E. J. 
Sainsbury, O.B.E., B.A., is to represent the Union at the World 
Conference on Education arranged by the National Education 
Association of the United States in San Francisco from June 
28th to July 6th. The purpose of the Conference—in which 
nearly all the nations of the world are to participate—1 
produce a better understanding among the nations, to develop 
goodwill, to conserve the integrity of all nations, to extend 
educational privileges more universally, and to encourage ideals 
conducive to peace. Discussion will centre round international 
co-operation, the dissemination of educational information, 
international ideals, health education, rural life conservation 
and many other important matters, and it is understood that 
there will be a pageant in honour of the nations represented. 


President Masaryk of Czecho-Slovakia. 

Presidont Masaryk has had conferred on him the Honorary 
degree of Doctor by the University of Glasgow. The diploma 
is to be handed to the Bohemian Statesman's representative 
shortly. Dr. Benes, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, is pro- 
ceeding to Paris shortly in order to arrange for the proposed 
visit of the President to France.—Northern News Agency. 


Mrs. F. F. Andrews. 

The friends of Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, who in 1912 represented the National Education 
Association in London after the educational visit of Miss Kate 
Stevens to America in 1911, will be glad to learn that she has 
earned the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in International Law, 
offered by Harvard University. Her Doctor's thesis, entitled 
'' The Mandatory System after the World War," isa remarkable 
piece of work. The degree was conferred in June. Mrs. Andrews 
made an excellent impression upon the British educationists by 
her attractive personality, her able aud forceful speech, and her 
grasp of international subjects and relationships. Miss Kate 
Stevens has lately been her guest in Boston. 


Obituary. 


We regret to announce the death of Dr. Joseph Wood, Vice- 
Dean of Rochester, and formerly Headmaster of Harrow School. 
Born in Manchester and educated at the Manchester Grammar 
School (where he was captain of the crickct eleven), he gained 
a scholarship at Balliol, where he took a first in Moderations 
and in ''Greats," afterwards bcing elected a Fellow of St. 
John's College. From Oxford he joined the staff of Cheltenham 
College, and after three years became head of Leamington 
School and later of Tonbridge. He succeeded Bishop Welldon 
at Harrow and on leaving in 1907 he became a Prebendary of 
St. Paul's. Later he was made a Canon of Rochester and in 
1907 Vice-D«an of the Cathedral. 


Miss Fanny Louisa Calder, M.A., pioneer in the organisation 
of domestic science teaching in England, has died at Liverpool 
at the age of 86. Miss Calder founded the training college for 
teachers of domestic subjects which bears her name, and was 
handed over to the liverpool Education Committee two years 
ago. She was a co-opted member of that Committee from 1903 
to 1922. The University of Liverpool conferred upon her the 
degree of M.A. in 1913. 

Mr. Frederick Herbert Trench, dramatist, poet and theatrical 
manager, who died at Boulogne last month, was educated at 
Haileybury and Oxford, where he took a first class in Modern 
History and won a Fellowship at All Souls’. Entering the Civil 
Service, he became a senior examiner and assistant director of 
special enquiries at the Board of Education. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Grants to Oxford and Cambridge. 

In the House of Commons on the 22nd June the President of 
the Board secured without a division the second reading of the ' 
Bill which is designed to carry out the recommendations of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Commissions. An effort was made to 
introduce stipulations regarding the treatment of women students 
and graduates at Cambridge, but against this was urged the 
paramount necessity of leaving the ancient Universities to 
manage their own affairs. Everybody speaks with fervent 
conviction as to the necessity, but nobody has ventured up to 
now to prophesy as to how long the Treasury will be ready to 
pay a grant without demanding some control. 


The '' Rhesus.” 

Wherever in the Elysian fields the writer of ‘‘ Rhesus ” may 
be wandering it is to b2 hoped that he was able to learn of the 
extremely successful first performance of his play as given by 
the Oxtord University Dramatic Society on Saturday, 23rd June. 
Mr. Cyril Bailey was the enterprising producer, undaunted by 
the fact that the plav is two thousand years old. With a well- 
chosen spot in New College gardens as the theatre and a company 
of enthusiasts which included several actors of great ability— 
among these Mr. Bellamy (Trinity), Mr. Isham (Magdalen), 
and Mr. Cliffe (Balliol)—the play was a great success. There 
was no speech from the author as he had left the theatre some 
twenty centuries before the fall of the curtain. 


Memorial to the late Miss Jane Connolly. 

Many old pupils gathered recently in the School Hall of the 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s Hatcham School for Girls for the un- 
veiling of a stained glass window, the new centre light of which 
forms part of a memorial to the late Miss Jane Connolly, Head 
Mistress from the opening in 1876 till her retirement in 1906. 
Prebendary Prosser, chairman of the Governors, conducted a 
short service. The window was formally presented to the 
Governors by Miss Kate Barrett, chairman of the Memorial 
Committee, and was unveiled by Miss Sophie Smith, Principal 
of the Hereford Training College. 


For the Blind. 

Some of the wonderful achievements in educating the blind 
were shown at a recent exhibition at the National Institute in 
Great Portland Street, London. Some of the “ babies " 
(children under five) from the Chorley Wood Home sang and 
played (a “jazz? band) and acted kindergarten musical games 
with evident enjoyment. The preparation of Braille books and 
music, shorthand, typewriting, and demonstrations of reading 
by sound with the optophone were among the many evidences 
of the success with which older pupils are taught. 


SOME SAYINGS. 


Mr. John B. McEwen. 

People with musical training are far more likely to escape 
street accidents than those who have none; a musical training 
helps people to think and move more quickly. 


Sir Sidney Lee. 

Shakespeare did not write for boys and girls; and although 
the training of the intellect and the emotions might well be 
quickened by an carly introduction to Shakespeare, the full 
bencħt could only come by independent study later on. Every 
subject admitted into the school curriculum ran the risk of 
evoking a distaste on the part of the scholar, and the problem 
was how to make the study of Shakespeare so attractive that 
when school days were over it would be lovingly continued. 
He would like to see a standard text, and he thought that a 
committee of experienced teachers might help to solve the 
problem. 


The Rev. Stewart Headlam. 

He wanted to get rid altogether of the stupid old notion that 
boys and girls hated Shakespeare. That was all dead and gone 
so far as elementary schools were concerned. The L.C.C. had 
decided that Shakespeare's plays should be treated as part of 
school life. The essavs of the scholars who had been to the 
'" Old Vic." showed that they had begun to get a real humane 
and liberal education. 


Miss Margaret Murray. 

The two ways of making a boy learn have never altered. 
The principal methods for punishing idle boys (in the days of 
Moses and Tutankhamen) were impositions and caning. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Purple Patches of a Principal Officer. 

Sir, —The rotundity of the Principal Officer of the University 
of London appears to have made a great impression on your 
contributor Silas Birch, who says that on reading the “ purple 
patches ” in the Principal Officer’s Report, he felt as though he 
had met a hippopotamus in the Grand Junction Canal. Has 
your contributor ever heard of eye-wash—a military term 
popularised during the war? Does he detect the significance 
of the title Principal Officer ? 

Let me explain that the Principal Officer of the University 
of London has the status of a superior clerk or a recording angel 
—a child taking notes. The supreme joke is that these notes 
are dictated by the Principals and Professors of Colleges whose 
work the University is supposed to co-ordinate. 

But that by the way. If the Principal Officer attempted to 
say in his Annual Report what he really thought about the 
University of London, its past and its future, he would probably 
be dismissed. Within the past vear or so, two secretaries have 
been dismissed, one with a vote of thanks, the other sans phrase. 
The first Principal (the original title of the ottice) was Sir Arthur 
Riicker, and he retired prematurely—a disappointed man. 
His successor, Sir Henry Miers, resigned in 1915. At his farewell 
dinner our Chancellor, Lord Rosebery, who presided, tried very 
hard to induce the Principal to say why he had resolved to 
pack his bag and take the express train to Manchester. But 
like Brer Rabbit, Sir Henry * he lay low and said nuffin.” As 
far as I know, the interesting secret is unrevealed to this day. 
In some quarters it was even suggested that our Chancellor 
himself should be dismissed because he had consented to act as 
a Trustee of a fund to purchase the Bloomsbury site and had not 
consulted the Senate beforehand. This grave misdemeanour 
led the present Member of Parliament for the University, Sir 
Sydney Russell- Wells, to propose in the Standing Committee of 
Convocation on March 29, 1912, that the Chancellor be requested 
by Convocation to resign oflice. The proposal, however, was 
defeated by the good sense of the Committec. In a letter to 
the Chairman of Convocation, dated April 3, 1912, Lord Rosebery 
wrote : ''State my offence in its most natural and accurate 
form, t.e., that I accepted a trusteeship of a sum of money 
amounting, it was hoped, of a million sterling, to be collected 
and offered in land or money for the acceptance or refusal of the 
University of London.” 

Let us apply to the Principal Officer’s current Report the 
"acid test" provided by the Bloomsbury site, purchased by 
the Government some ycars ago and most generously offered to 
the University. The future use of this ground is a matter of 
great moment to the whole University, and indced to the Empire. 
Yet no word on the subject appears in the Principal Officer’s 
Report, not even a passing reference to the crop of thistles 
growing on the site, a phenomenon which an unkind person has 
surmised to be Nature's method of providing for some pro- 
minent members of the University. 

This surmise is perhaps too painful, but I hope that your 
contributor will understand that there are deep reasons for the 
circumstance that the Principal Officer adorns his Annual Report 
with purple patches about Universities in general, their mission 
and their ideals, and confines his observations on the University 
of London to such momentous happenings as the award of the 
C.B.E. to Dr. J. W. Evans. 

I am, etc., 
LONDON GRADUATE. 
‘Our correspondent throws valuable light upon an interesting 
literary problem. Silas Birch desires that we should explain 
that he was not guilty of rudely commenting on the rotundity 
of the figure of the Principal Officer (whom he has never seen), 
but only of noting the rotundity of his phrases. These, 
coming into and pervading an Official Report, suggested the 
unlikely incident of a hippopotamus disporting impressively 
in the prosaic waters of the Grand Junction Canal.—]zb1TOR.] 


* Wireless.” 


Sir,—In reply to the letter of H. J. S. in your last issue, it is 
well to think of the low voltage battery (A) merely as a means 
of making the filament of the valve incandesce. The object 1s 
to produce an atmosphere of electrons surrounding the filament. 
This incandescence is produced by a battery as a matter of 
convenience, but the action of the valve would be the same if 
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the incandescence of the filament could be produced conveniently 
bv any other means. It is necessary to have the plate connected 
to the positive terminal of the high voltage battery, and it is 
the difference of potential between the plate and the incandescent 
filament which gives rise to the drift of electrons across the 
vacuous space. 

The second, or high voltage battery is, of course, composed 
of a great many cells (40 volts or more) compared with the low 
voltage battery (A) which has only two or three cells. Therefore 
the potential of all parts of the filament may be taken as zero 
compared with the potential of the plate. It might have 
simplitied the explanation if the high voltage battery and the 
wire from the grid had been connected directly to earth instead 
of to the terminals of the filament. Yours, etc., 

Cuas. R. GIBSON. 


Cardiganshire Teachers. 


Sir,—In your issue for June under Primary School Notes is 
the statement “ In Cardiganshire the secondary school teachers 
are still out of school and are receiving sustentation pay from 
the N.U.T." This statement is misleading ; the teachers in 
question are being “ sustained" by the N.U.T., the Incor- 
porated Asosciation of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, 
and the Assistant Mistresses Association, and not by the N.U.T. 
alone. Perhaps you would be good enough to draw attention 
to the correction in your next issue. 

Yours, etc., 
R. W. HAMMOND, 
Hon. Secretary, Press Sub- 
Committee, I.4.A.M. 


29, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1, 
lith June, 1923. 


“From a Country Grammar School." 


The writer of the series of “ Letters from a Country Grammar 
School," which ended in our June issue, is an artist by training 
and profession, although a teacher of history and literature as 
well. Hence Mr. Rupert Lee's suggestions of “ imperfect 
knowledge " and “ puzzlement of mind " are not admitted to 
have justihcation, and while the reminder that Turner was not 
a portrait painter is felt to be wholly unnecessary our con- 
tributor declines to discuss the general question of ‘ modern 
art’ or the interpretation of the term '' essential meaning.” 

EDITOR E.T.. 


THE WeLsu PrEoPLE: Chapters on their Origin, History and 
Laws, Language, Literature and Characteristics: by Prof. 
John Rhys and David Brynmor-Jones, LL.B. Two maps 
and two indexes. pp. xxvi + 678. (Fisher Unwin. 
10s. net.) 

This is the sixth impression and the fourth edition of a work 
first published in 1900, which in its own etfective way testifies 
to its value. To the bi-lingual Welshman, of course, its value 
isata maximum. But a knowledge of Welsh, though no doubt 
it would add to the understanding and enjoyment of the book, 
is very far from being essential for the reader. 

We begin at once with the '' dear old Ancient Britons," the 
Picts, the Goidels and the Brythons. The easy Victorian 
Aryanism upon which most of us were brought up is once more 
called to question. These chapters on ethnology raise many 
ghosts. But let not the Celt chant too soon his pean of 
victory. Before many pages are passed, we are invited to 
consider whether the present population of Wales may not be 
chiefly of pre-Aryan, pre-Celtic origin. The historian of our 
davs has more than a nodding acquaintance with his brother 
workers, the ethnologist, the anthropologist, the geographer, 
and so forth. He takes notes of correlative studies, comes to 
conclusions that disregard established orthodoxies, and helps 
most of us to chuckle. 

Our old friend the matriarchate appears once more—here 
among the Picts. It is a long while now since Bachofen, Lewis 
Morgan, and Spencer and Gillen opened up the study of pre- 
patriarchal culture. The matriarchate as an carly descent 
relationship is now thoroughly established. What it implied, 
if anything, in the way of actual government, however, is 
matter for speculation and wish-theories. 

As a general compendium of knowledge about the Welsh 
people, this volume is not likely to be soon superseded. R.J. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


NOTES ON RECENT PUBLICATIONS—EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Good Grammar and Good Sense. 


Was it not the late Mr. Lindley Murray who said that 
‘grammar is the art of speaking and writing the 
English language with propriety " ? Whoever was the 
true author of this saying was responsible in some 
measure for spreading the strange belief that if all the 
children in our public elementary schools were set to 
parsing and analysis they would emerge in due course as 
proficient writers and speakers of English prose. Forty 
years ago the wayfarer who paused outside one of these 
schools might hear childish voices piping in ‘unison the 
exciting news that “a noun is the name of anything ” 
and that ‘‘ the subject is the doer of an action.” 
Beginning with “ definitions " the young citizen moved 
slowly through a tangle of false distinctions and arbitrary 
terms until he reached the point where he met and sought 
to overcome by a process of analysis the terrors of 
‘compound " and '' complex "' sentences with a side 
dish of Latin “ prefixes,’ “suffixes,” and “ roots.” 
All this was usually insulated as completely as possible 
from the exercises in English composition. 

Foiled by the difficulty of teaching English grammar as 
if it were Latin we dropped the subject almost entirely at 
the earliest opportunity, and thereby made a grave 
mistake, for English grammar, rightly taught, is a 
necessary part of training in the use of the mother-tongue, 
and an invaluable instrument for promotingclearthinking. 
It must berightly taught, however, and Mr. P. A. Barnett, 
formerly one of H.M. Chief Inspectors, has added to the 
debt which teachers already owe to him by writing an 
admirable book entitled ‘“ Common-sense Grammar ”’ 
(Christophers. Paper 7d. ; limp cloth, 10d.; cloth 
boards, 1s. 3d. net). 

In succinct and clear form we have here the essentials 
of grammar, set forth in a simple and comprehensible 
fashion, giving a sure foundation for all language study. 
Those of us who take classes of working-men will welcome 
this book with especial warmth, for one of the main 
difficulties which such pupils have is that of framing 
sentences grammatically. With this goes the parallel 
difficulty of apprehending fully the meaning of what they 
hear and read. Skilled in dealing with things they are 
diffident among words, and I hope that Mr. Barnett’s 
book will be recognised as a necessary part of their 
equipment. He himself states the case when he reminds 
us that a knowledge of the exact bearing of one word ina 
sentence on other words helps clear thinking and avoids 
confusion of meaning; and further that the use of 
commonly understood and correct forms is an aid to 
human intercourse. This latter point might be taken up 
by politicians who are desirous of breaking down class 
barriers. Their most hopeful line of endeavour is to 
promote the widespread use of good diction and a high 
standard of English. Their efforts, moreover, need not 
be restricted to the vocabulary and pronunciation of onc 
class. The repetitive slang of the schoolboy or modern 
“ flapper” 1s a sign of mental aridity no less than the 
ensanguined phrases of the man who never calls a spade 
a spade. SILAS BIRCH. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 


A.B.C. or NUMBER TEACHING, STAGE I: 
(Lond.); with an introduction by Professor H. H. Turner, 
F.R.S. (Auto-LEducation Institute. god.) 

This little book makes one envy the five- -year- -olds of to-day ! 
It should be rcad by all who are interested in the beginnings of 
arithmetical studv, and for teachers it provides much helpful 
material. Dr. W hite has arrived at her conclusions, it is clear, 
through much experience, combined with real svmpathy and 
patience. Much that she savs about handling children, her 
insistence on not hurrying them, and her plea for clearness and 
complete mastery before going further, is he Ipful to teachers of 
any subject. One of the best points is the series of suggested 
games designed to familiarise the children with numbers, begin- 
ning with that frequently overlooked difficulty of relative 
magnitude. Later the children are given the exercise of sorting 
number-cards between ten and ninety-nine, a task which would 
delight any child ; later still a whole pack of cards is given, one 
being drawn as a starting point and all the rest added in 
ascending and descending order. 

Dr. White agrees with Dr. Montessori in a very early intro- 
duction of the meaning of zero, and she also introduces the 
notation '' 10 " at an early stage. We think that the ten digits, 
12...9 T (T for ten) produce a much more rational svstem 
for young children. They can build up to a hundred with these. 
knowing at every step exactly what they are doing. 

Again, Professor Dewev denies that “ Quotation "' and © Parti- 
tion " need distinction, and we think most teachers would agree 
that they are two ways of approaching division, and we wish all 
who are starting children on arithmetic would make a a great 
effort to teach subtraction as complementary addition—the gain 
in later work is enormous—-and that writers on arithmetic would 
make a special point of keeping this system in the foreground. 


by L. S. Lyon. 


by Jessie White, D.Sc. 


EDUCATION FOR BusINEsSs: 
Chicago Press.) 

This book is unmistakably American, both in form aud 
content. We can hardly imagine a University Professor in 
England, even of “ Commercial Organisation," writing a book 
of six hundred pages. Possibly it may be because English 
educationists believe more in general education for business 
as for any other walk of life rather than 1n the more narrowly 
specialised form of instruction which passes on both sides of the 
Atlantic for "" Commercial Education." This may explain, too, 
the fact that this kind of instruction is so largely in the hands of 
enterprising private-venture firms. Professor Lyon has faced 
the problem courageously and has attempted to take a general 
view. Yet he, too, seems obsessed by the assumed necessity 
for a '"' business course " in education and would appear to seek 
only the general objectives of such a course rather than to 
suggest or to explore any alternatives to such specialised educa- 
tion. Yet the book should be of interest to English teachers of 
commercial subjects for its review of current American facilities 
and methods. 


(University of 


PsyCHOLOGY AND Morals: an Analysis of Character : by 
]. A. Hadfield, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. (Methuen and Co., 
London. 6s. net.) 


Dr. Hadtield’s book embodies the substance of the Dale Lec- 
tures, delivered. in Mansfield College, Oxtord, in 1920. Its 
object, he states in the introduction, is “ to set out facts and 
principles revealed by modern psychology, especially in its 
application to nervous disease, some knowledge of which is of 
vital importance to all who, like parents, teachers, clergy, and 
gencral practitioners, are called upon to give practical direction 
and advice to individuals in regard to the actual problems of 
life and conduct.” 

In his exposition, Dr. Hadfield adopts in the main McDougall's 
view of the instincts and sentiments, and the relation of these 
to the character and the will. He admits that the psychology 
of the instincts is by no means settled, but he prefers (very 
wisely, perhaps, in a book of this character) to accept and to state 
dogmatically what makes for clear and comprehensive setting 
out of his theme. For the same reason presumably, he does 
not discuss the ditferenecs between the outlooks of Freud, Jung, 
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NELSON'S BOOKS 


Edited by Sir HENRY NEWBOLT 
The * Noble English " Series 


An Introduction to the Best Authors of each Period. 


Vol. i. ENGLISH PROSE. From Sir John Mande- 
ville to Sir Thomas North. E 
Vol. 2. ENGLISH PROSE. From Thomas Lodge to 


John Milton. 
Each Volume contains about 192 pages. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


The * As You Like It" Series 


of School Acting Plays. 
The Best Plays divided into Narrative Parts and Acting 
Scenes in the original Text. 
Vol.1. AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Vol. 2. ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Each Volume contains about 96 pages. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


New Age Wall Atlases 


EUROPE. Twelve Maps. 25s. net. 
Every Map new. 


Cloth, 1s. 9d. 


Cloth, Is. each. 


e e 
English Grammar Practice 
Suitable for Lower Middle Forms. Cloth, 2s. 

A Supplementary Volume to ''Nelson's English Practice.” 


'" [n these new books of practice the house of Nelson 
|: has made a very successful endeavour to interpret the 
needs of the pupil.'"—TEACHERS' WORLD. 


Some English Essays 


A Seiection of the easier English essays arranged in 
chronological order, from Bacon to R. L. Stevenson. 
Fully Illustrated 2s. 6d. 


The Harp of Youth 


Contains a Selection from the works of the best poets, 
from the beginning of the 17th century to our own day, 
and includes a large number of copyright pieces. 
Beautiful reproductions from famous pictures. 2s. 6d. 


The Gleeman o 


Consists of a number of complete story-poems, of greater 

length than can be inserted in the ordinary school 

anthology of poetry. Beautiful Hllustrations from drawings 
are reproduced. 2s. 6d. 


Please send for particulars of any of the above, or for complete Educational List, to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 


and Adler, but accepts so much of the psycho-analytic findings 
as are relevant to his theme, and have been of practical value 
to him in his work as a neurologist. 

The result is a book which will commend itself to the public 
for which it is intended as a comprehensive and extremely 
lucid presentation of the topic. Teachers, one imagines, will be 
grateful for it. It is no arid and abstract discussion. It is not 
written to subserve any particular theory or view. Throughout 
it is practical. The references to cases, to concrete examples, 
are numerous. It merits careful reading and consideration, 
the more so since there are few teachers who have not in their 
classes examples with which they can supplement those given 
by the author. It will also help many to understand, not their 
pupils only, but something of themselves. G. H.G. 


English. 


THE GREENLEAF RHYTHM PLavs. 
volume ls. net.) 

Half-a-dozen little volumes, three by Constance Smedley 
and others by Maxwell Armfield, present short plays with quaint 
titles, for example, '" The Curious Herbal" (by Constance 
Smedley), which is as dainty and delightful as the group of 
china figures which inspired it. Others are ‘ Belle and Beau," 
“The Gilded Wreath '" (C. Smedley), and ‘ The Grassblade," 
“The Minstrel” and “ Lost Silver” (M. Armficid), with a 
special appeal to lovers of dancing, music, colour and poctry. 


Tue READING Process: by William Smith. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s. 6d.) 

Books on the teaching of roading have in the past been mainly 
concerned with the acquisition of the power to recognise and 
speak the printed word, and in Elementary Schools, at any rate, 
this conception of reading has been the one most prominent 
in the mind of the teacher. But recently there has been a 
growing recognition of the fact that reading is only one phase 
of the subject, and this not the most important. By far the 
greater part of the work that is done in High Schools and Colleges 
is done through the medium of the printed page. and the author 
of the present volume puts forward a strong case for more 
definite training in the art of intensive silent reading, which we 
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sometimes call " studying." Recognising the need for a wide 
view of the subject, he treats it in a broad and comprehensive 


. way, and first traces the gradual evolution of written language 


from the ancient picture writing to the modern book. This 
leads naturally to some remarks on the anomalies in English 
spelling, which the author thinks are destined to be ultimately 
eliminated by a process of gradual reform. 

In his remarks on the tcaching of reading th^ author is con- 
cerned, as he himself states in his preface, not so much with 
method as with the principles which underlie method. 

He gives a detailed analvsis of the reading process and valuable 
statistics, together with some interesting information on rcading 
books. In these days no text book dealing with school activities 
is complete without some details of the mcthod of testing and 
measuring the ability of the pupils, and Mr. Smith has given 
several examples of reading tests which are being used in America 
at the present time. The teacher of reading will find plenty of 
food for thought in this very interesting book, and while getting 
a fuller and deeper insight into the process of reading and all 
that it implies, will assuredly gain new ideas which will help 
him to deal more effectively with his subject in the classroom. 

P. M.G. 
ENGLISH Prose, I. From Sir John Mandeville to Sir Thomas 
North. 


ENGLISH Prose, II. 
Compiled by Henry Newbolt. 
cach.) 

These are the first two volumes of a series designed to illustrate 
the development of English. prose to mect the growing needs of 
a progressive people. That pupils should know something of 
the technique of writing and should attain to some skill in 
craftsmanship is now regarded as an essential aim of the teaching 
of English, and to this end a collection of illustrative passages 
of characteristic prose is a valuable instrument. For this 
reason the present volumes will certainly commend themselves 
to teachers. The name of Sir Henry Newbolt is sufficient 
guarantee of the care with which the selections have been chosen, 
and his own contributions in the way of introduction to each 
volume are at once informing and suggestive. P. M.G. 


From Thomas Lodge to John Milton. 
(Nelson and Sons, Is. 9d. 
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Music. 


Music For SCHOOL AND Home: by J. T. Bavin. 
Ltd. Price, 2s. net ; cloth boards, 3s. net.) 
This little book contains as it were a digest of all that is good 
in modern music teaching. I say advisedly a digest with intent 
to emphasize the fact that the author has very thoroughly 
chewed it over, and presents it in a comprehensive and original 
manner. This is a very important characteristic in a manual 
which is addressed not only to the teacher but also to the 
amateur whose knowledge of the technique of music is slight 
or even non-existent. For the sake of the latter the use of 
musical terms is avoided as much as possible in the early stages 
and is led up to only through the inevitable necessity of giving 
things names. The suggested equipment by the use of which one 
is to explore this subject is a gramophone and a collection of 
records. This use of the gramophone, which is quite common 
nowadays, is certainly the best to which it has ever been put. 
There are certain dangers, especially in the case of children, in 
using it, and the principal of these arises from the tone which is, 
compared with the original instruments, so poor that one would 
not care for them to become too satisfied with it. On the other 
hand, the gramophone solves so many difficulties in the way of 
hearing enough music that its blessings are greater than its 
disadvantages, besides which, as far as learning about the 
beauties of, say, a piano solo, are concerned, it is more satis- 
factory to hear a gramophone record of a fine pianist than to 
hear it not so well played on a real piano. Similarly one may 
have continual recourse to the interpretation of orchestral 
works under the baton of the very best conductors. Mr. Bavin 
of course encourages the obtaining of the actual performers 
where possible. 

'The book starts off in the best possible way by emphasizing 
the first necessity : listening. The author defines this in con- 
trast to hearing as '' hearing plus the use of the brain, namely, 
an effort on the part of the hearer," which inevitably reminds 
one of the clubman's reply to the bore who asked him if he was 
listening: "Ihear you." The initial steps are made to appear 
very attractive, and the use of a zigzag line to define the shape 
of a tune is an excellent device. Also admirable are the graphic 
presentation of the difference between harmony and counter- 
point and the simple methods employed to coax the pupil to 
believe in his abilities to listen to more than one tune at the 
same time. 

I am very glad to see that Mr. Bavin believes that everyone 
who is interested in music (that will be no doubt about ninety 
per cent. of the next generation) should have a fairly intimate 
knowledge of the orchestra. Up to now, to the majority of 
amateurs it has meant little else but a glorious swoon. There is 
absolutely no reason why the non-professional should not be 
able to recognise and appreciate the different instruments just 
as he recognises the different characters in a book he is reading, 
and Mr. Bavin shows how easily this can be brought about. 

Considering the smallness of space, the descriptions of the 
different types of music, such as Romantic, Impressionist, ctc. 
(Chapter XI), are admirably comprehensive. The list of records 
is well chosen. R. L. 

History. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE RESTORATION, 1667-16*8. (University 
of London Intermediate Source Books of History, No. IV.) 
By Thora G. Stone, M.A., with a preface by Professor 
Pollard. (Index. pp. 260. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Professor Pollard in his preface to this volume calls particular 
attention to two points. The one is put in the form of a sugges- 
tion that Macaulay's Chapter 1l and Chapter III should be 
compared with these extracts, to ` test the truth of the charge 
that Macaulay as a historian was a Whig pamphleteer." The 
other is an excellent little note on changes of the Julian Calendar, 
from Pope Gregory (1582) to the adoption of the New Style by 
Bolshevik Russia in 1918. 

The sections of the extracts are political, constitutional, 
ecclesiastical, naval, social, and economic, trade and Colonies, 
with a section on Scotland and Ireland. 

Students of history will of course find in this volume a very 
useful handbook. Others, curious and unashamed dippers, 
will find it full of entertaining items : 

"1636. ' The Verney Memoirs.’ Last night about 6 
miles from London the Dutch mail was robbed by 2 men, 
who gott a purchase of £10,000 in gold and Jewells. . . . 
There was one passenger . . . and a Trooper who was so 
kind as to accompany them, but not to defend them.” 


(Silas Birch 
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And there is a debate in the House on a navy vote, 1677. 
Our Mr. Pepys and four others have their speeches recorded. 
Average length of speech (as recorded here) about twenty-five 
words. Progress is not of necessity a continuous process.—R. J- 
HicH SCHOOL Hisronv OF ENGLAND. (Western Canada Series.) 

By Prof. G. M. Wrong. pp. 624. With 170 illustrations, 
maps, plans, and a good index. (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 

This is an “ authorised " history, which in itself is not (in 
these islands) a recommendation. But it is a sound and well- 
written text-book, and it gives a clear and continuous picture 
of British development. It runs, for the most part, on usual 
and accustomed lines, and keeps to clear, plain, definite state- 
ments. The numerous illustrations, including many portraits, 
help the general scheme ; and if they also for the most part run 
on accustomed lines, that is to be counted, in a text-book, as 
much as a virtue as it may be put as a defect. Originality of 
any kind is always a little dangerous, and the buyers of text- 
books are not on the whole desirous of experiment or of danger. 

The book covers the whole period from Britain of the Stone 
Age to the end of the Great War. R. J. 


Science. 

MODERN ELECTRICAL THEORY SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTERS. 
Chapter XVI: Relativity: by N. R. Campbell. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Campbell's larger and standard work is well known. By 
the addition of what he calls supplementary chapters, but what 
are actually valuable additional volumes, he keeps the original 
work abreast of all modern developments. Books on relativity 
of every kind, from the popular to the abstruse, have been 
numerous since Einstein's theory received any kind of credence 
in this country. These, however, have mostly emanated either 
from the mathematician or from the philosopher. Thus we have 
had such masterly expositions as that of Eddington, while Lord 
Haldane's “ Relativity " is also well known. Dr. Campbell's 
book in no way competes with these, but is an extraordinarily 
lucid exposition written by one who is primarily a physicist. 
The book deals with both the Special Theory and the General 
Theory, and concludes with a valuable and suggestive summary. 
GENERAL SCIENCE: by G. Thomson and G. H. Leslie. (Part I. 

Cassell and Co. 2s. net.) 

This book attempts to correct the orientation of much of our 
school science in the direction of too much heuristic and experi- 
mental investigation. It supplies in attractive form the average 
boy's nced for some sort of information on modern applications 
of science. There is much information, little theory, and no 
experimental work. Numerous diagrams and photographs 
make clearer the information contained in the book. 

A First Course IN HEAT ENGINES: by J. W. Hayward. 
(Univ. Tutorial Press. 4s.) 

This book formerly appeared under the title of ‘‘ First Stage 
Heat Engines." It is written with the usual clarity of books in 
this series and should be cordially welcomed by the private 
student and by the part-time Evening Technical student. The 
book deals with both Steam and Internal Combustion Engines, 
and copious examples for practice are included at the end of 
each chapter. 

EXPERIMENTAL ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM : by S. E. Brown. 
(Cambridge University Press. 5s.) 

Mr. Brown we know as a most successful headmaster of the 
famous Liverpool Institute Secondary School, and his book 
does not disappoint. It is essentially modern, scholarly, and 
accurate. Thus right from the beginning the author introduces 
the electron, and in the light of this peculiarly modern conception 
old ideas are re-classified and presented in a new and attractive 
guise to the modern school boy. Nor at the other end of the book 
is the ubiquitous '"' Wireless" forgotten, among numerous 
applications in everyday life. With its examples, its diagrams, 
its clear type, and its clearer exposition, the book should be 
instantly popular in Secondary Schools. We have seen nothing 
better of its kind. 

Chemistry. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS IN CHEMISTRY : by Floyd L. Darrow. 
(G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. pp. vii - 177. 3s. 6d. net.) 

This is a compilation of 1,201 questionsoninorganic chemistry, 
and also further questions culled from papers set by the (Ameri- 
can) College Entrance Examination Board, and by the University 
of the State of New York in the High School Examinations. 
The compilation may be interesting to English teachers of 
chemistry who desire to gain some insight into American 
examination standards. T. S. P. 

(Continued on page 314.) 
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NEW BOOKS. 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE 


HISTORY LESSON 


Which will enable you to keep pace with modern develop- 
ments ;n the Teachine of British History. 


FCR JUNIORS. 


A FIRST TEXT-BOOK OF 
BRITISH HISTORY 


| 
READY EARLY IN SEPTEMBER. | 


THE OLD TESTAMENT: . 
Its Growth and Message. | 
By SARA A. BURSTALL, M.A., Headmistress of the | 
Manchester High School. With a foreword by the Bishop of 
| 
| 
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Manchester (Dr. William Temple). Crown 8vo. Probable 
Price, 2s. 6d. 
A simple yet scholarly introduction to Old Testament study for pupils of 15 or 16. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CALCULUS FOR SCHOOLS. 
By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc,, Head of Military and 
Engineering Side, Clifton College; and C. V. DURELL, 
M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, Winchester College. 


CANC JOUQU A x c» 


» 


Complete in 1 vol. with Answers, 6s. 6d.; also in 2 separate 
parts. Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, 4s. 

Begins with the first principles of the subject and works up to the standard 
required for Army Entrance Exam., and the Qualifying Exam. for Cambridge 
Engineering Tripos. 

A School Guide to Paris. 
LES PIERRES QUI PARLENT : 


Une Visite à Paris. 


A Reading Book by Jetta S. Worrr, Author of “Les Francais _ |; 


en Ménage," etc. Illustrated from old prints. With notes. 
2s. 6d. "E 


Contains a lively description of a month spent by three children in Paris with 
visits to Notre Dame, the Louvre, Versailles, and many other places of interest. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION FROM 
FRENCH MODELS. 
By R. A. SPENCER, Modern Language Master, Central High 


School for Boys, Manchester. 2s. 6d. 


Intended for pupils who have mastered the first principles of the language. Each 
lesson is based on a carefully-chosen extract from a great French author, with 
important rules of Grammar, and exercises for composition. A table of the most 
important Irregular Verbs is appended. 


PART II NOW READY. 


THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 
By Rev. W. BERNARD SMITH, B.Sc., Marlborough College. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Part I—Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Chemistry, Heat, Properties 

of Matter, Light and Sound, 5s. 
Part II—Electricity and Magnetism, Astronomy, Geology, 
Biology, and Bacteriology. 5s. 6d. 


The whole work covers the Genera] Science Course of the Oxford and Cambridge 
School Leaving Certificate Examination. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By W. H. Barrett, M.A., Science Master at Harrow School. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A well-graduated course covering Higher Certificate and Scholarship work. The 
theory is clearly and fully explained and complete details are given for experimental 
work. A valuable feature is an appendix giving full details for making and setting 
up apparatus in the School Laboratory. 


A New Volume in ‘The Modern Educators’ Library." 
THE MORAL SELF: 


Its Nature and Development. 
By A. K. Wurrr and A. MAcBEATH, Lecturers in Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow. 6s. net. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHILD 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


By MARGARET DRUMMOND, Lecturer on Psychology at the 
Edinburgh Provincial Training College. 4s. 6d. net. 
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By G. H. REED, M.A., Editor of Biack's History 
Pictures. 

PART I. FROM EARLY TIMES TO 1485. 
Centaining many maps, illustrations, exercises, etc. 
IN PREPARATION: 

PART il. TUDORS AND STUARTS. 
PART iil. GEORGE I TO GEORGE V. 


Price 1/- Paper Covers. Price 1/3 Cloth Covers. 


ITS OUTSTANDING FEATURES ARE: 


I. It is inexpensive, but well written, well produced, and 
profusely illustrated with pictures, maps and diagrams. 

2. It is interesting to boys and girls because it maintains the 
reality and continuity of pec A 

3. It contains over 200 fascinating exercises and simple 
research questions that enable pupils to build up their British 
History for themselves. 

. lt provides a complete year's course of Individual Work 
in British History-—matter to read, questions to answer, models to 
make, and other things to do. 


FOR SENIORS. 


A HUNDRED & SIXTY YEARS OF 
BRITISH HISTORY, 1763-1922 


By R. B. MOWAT, 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Corpus Christi, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo., Cloth. Containing 10 maps. Price 3/6- 


THIS BOOK WILL BE FOUND USEFUL FOR 


Pupils preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Senior Local 
Examinations (School Certificate); or for the Senior Examination 
of the College of Preceptors: or for the General School Examina- 
tion and Matriculation of London University. It is valuable and 
suggestive for Post-Matriculation Work and Advanced Courses in 
History. 


Teachers of History in all types of schools will find inspiration in tls 
freshness and its breadth of outlook. 


An effort has been made in this work, by bringing the narrative 
down to the present day, and so linking it to things which pupils 
may actually see or know about through their own experience, 
to treat British history as a living stream, still in progress. The 


year 1760 has been chosen as a starting point, because the Empire, 
on something likc its present scale, was established then ; and 
because our relations with America were (though in a different way) 
as vital, as pressing, as they are now. The continuity of the life 
of this country is what it is hoped chiefly to impress upon readers : 
the continuity of institutions, of policy, of civil habits and behaviour, 
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Geography. 


THe AMERICAS: by James Bruce. (G. Bell and Sons. Ex- 
plorer Geographies. 3s,) 

This volume may be taken as typical of the new series which 
aims at attracting older children by the means of the story of 
geographical discovery, using as far as possible the words of the 
original discoverers. The treatment is successful as far as it 
goes, but the difficulties of dealing with both North and South 
America in the compass of less than 200 pages are obvious. 
But the book has many useful features apart from its literal 
contents. It includes eight double-page panoramic "omnibus" 
pictures which may or may not be true to type. We think we 
should prefer actual photographs. Thus the picture purporting 
to be the Amazon might be any tropical stream, while either 
branch can be taken to be the main stream or tributary at will. 
Again, the picture of the Westinghouse Works at Pittsburg is 
not distinguishably different from numerous other industrial 
centres. Yet apart from the pictures, the book represents a 
distinct advance on the usual school book. Here is no straining 
after geographical '" reasons " and "explanations," but a clear 
statement of fact and history, selected with skill and narrated 
with care, while the now inevitable '' Private Study Exercises " 
and a useful lot of '' Books to read " add to the value of the 
book. Mr. Bruce has envisaged a fine ideal, and within the 
limits of space and price to which the restrictions of publishers 
may have held him he has achieved a distinct success. 


W. AND A. K. JouNsTON's SCHOOL ATLAS. 

From Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston we have received a copy 
of an excellent little atlas, which is published at the astonishingly 
low price of sixpence, It contains 18 maps, of which 16 are in 
colours and all are up to date, even the familiar features of 
Ireland being adjusted to the new political situation, while 
Africa and Europe are altered in accordance with the results 
of the war. 


Tne BALKANS: by William Miller, M.A. 
7s. 6d.) 

Here in handy form are presented sketches of the history of 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Serbia, and Montenegro. The book 
forms one of '' The Story of the Nations " Series, and this is the 
third edition, revised and brought up to date. We have not 
the slightest doubt that any Balkan history will need frequent 
revision for many years to come. In the meantime we can 
commend this book as giving a rcadable account of present as 
well as past conditions. 


(T. Fisher Unwin. 


MAPS AND SuRVEY: A. R. Hinks. 
Press. 12s. 6d. net.) ; 

This is the second edition of a very interesting and valuable 
book by the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. It is 
cminently readable, clear, and comprehensive, and gives accounts 
not only of the simpler methods of topographical surveying but 
also of the more elaborate operations which are requisite when 
large tracts of country are concerned. In a future edition it 
would be as well to givc page references as well as plate numbers 
when referring to the plates: this would make it easier for the 
reader to find the plate referred to. The book can be highly 
recommended for thc use of advanced students. in 


BuRMa: by Sir H. J. White, K.C.I.E. 
Press. 8s. 6d) 

This is one of the volumes in the Provincial Geographics of 
India Series. It is a mine of information for the teacher and the 
Dalton advanced student. It contains all the properties of an 
encyclopedia and, in addition, has many graphic and even 
humorous descriptions of peoples, places, and things that 
merit the attention of those sceking first hand information in 
human geography. There are numerous illustrations that do 
illustrate, a glossary, an index, a bibliography, and other aids 
to study. The only thing we miss is more maps and diagrams. 

Ys 


(Cambridge University 


(Cambridge University 


General. 


GIRLS’ WORK IN TRADE AND INbUsTRY: edited by Ethel E. 
Cox, B.A. pp. 162. Illustrated. (Pitmans: 2s. 6d.) 
This is a useful little book. It gives a view of the develop- 
ment of women's work in industries, touching upon the rise of 
evils and the application of remedies, the rise of Unions, and so 
forth. To this general account there is added a number of 
practical hints and advice. Altogether, an interesting little 
volume. R. J. 
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THE BRIDGE oF FLowers: by N. Marshall Ford. 
Macdonald). 

The writer of these verses has an eye for colour and a feeling 
for the poetry of common things; she has many happy thoughts 
and sometimes a happy phrase. But she is astonishingly careless 
and uncritical of her own work, and apart from half-a-dozen 
poems which certainly have charm the collection is amateurish, 
and many of the poems cry lamentably for a friendly blue pencil. 
THE MANCROFT Essays: by Arthur Michael Samuel. (Jonathan 

Cape. tos. 6d.) ` 

These scholarly and charming essays, contributed in 1917-1921 
to The Saturdav Review, take their title from the noble Church 
of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich, in the chancel of which lies 
buried the city's greatest son, Sir Thomas Browne. Another 
famous adopted citizen, George Borrow, is dimly remembered 
by the author: “ He comes back to me,” he tells us, © clad in a 
long, weather-stained, pepper-and-salt coloured cape or over- 
coat " ; elsewhere as “ a tall, ungainly figure, with bold eyes and 
challenging look, holding a stout staff, the very picture of a 
wanderer.” 


(Erskine 


The essays are a repository of curious lore and recondite 


allusion. Canaries, we learn, are '' a true local industry," and 
eight tons of sea-sand were required, before the war, ‘ for the 
development of their digestion." Norwich shawls (still woven 
in the hand-loom of the ancient city, with all their ‘' mystery 
of opal flashes, of fairy lightness, which only silk can hold and 
craftsmanship reveal”) are treasured possessions; recalling 
oftentimes ‘‘ those that are now long gone, sweet featured, 
quiet of voice and movement." Clocks, again, are associated 
with some local names: ''Snooks of Norwich has an honest, 
English sound, but it is ill-set against the name, familiar, too, 
in other fields, of Congreve, or Arnold, or Tompion." To many 
readers it will be news that Cowper's phrase '' the cups that cheer’’ 
—not ' the cup that cheers '"—(p. 229) was borrowed from 
Berkeley, who originally used it in praise of tar-water. That 
a writer as apt in literary allusion should stumble into a common 
misquotation (p. 64) is surprising: Pope never wrote `“ A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing." And in a line misquoted 
from Richard II, rhythm if not sense is marred by the omission 
of a word (p 131). These are blemishes which might well 
be removed from future editions. 


Commercial Subjects 


By means of Pitman's Postal Courses you 
can study at home in your spare time, the 
lessons commencing from the stage of 
your present knowledge. There are cighty 
separate and distinct courses available, 
and these are described in the booklet 
* Home Study," which will be sent free 
to any teacher. 


WRITE TO-DAY, stating the subjects 
in which you are interested. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


Just Published. Price 28. 6d. 


A | 
FIRST BOOK OF LITERARY 
READING & COMPOSITION 


By 
LEWIS MARSH, M.A. (Cantab.) 


Late Exhibitioner of Emmanuel College; Headmaster of Ealing County 
School. Author of ‘ Picture Composition,” '' Preparatory Reading and 
Composition,” and ‘‘ A Senior Course of Reading aud Composition.” 


The great popularity of Mr. Marsh's well-known 
series of LITERARY READING AND COMPOSITION 
has produced a clamant demand for an intro- 
ductory volume to bridge the gap between his 
PICTURE COMPOSITION and the PREPARATORY 
and SENIOR Courses. The present book, which 
has been in preparation for some considerable 
time, fulfils the desired purpose. It will be wel- 
comed by the many educationists who have. long 
awaited its appearance. 


The completed series now consists of :— 


PICTURE COMPOSITION. Profusely illustrated in 
colour. In three Parts. Manilla, 8d. each; cloth, 
10d. each. 


A FIRST BOOK OF LITERARY READING AND 
COMPOSITION. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


A PREPARATORY COURSE OF LITERARY 
READING AND COMPOSITION. Illustrated 
from famous paintings. 2s. 9d. 


A SENIOR COURSE OF LITERARY READING 
AND COMPOSITION. Illustrated from famous 
paintings. 2s. 9d. 


A New Series of Anthologies. 


THE GOLDEN BOOKS OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 


A GRADUATED COURSE FOR CLASS 
STUDY WITH FULL TEACHING 
EQUIPMENT. 


Arranged by FRANK JONES, D.A., 


Senior English Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham. 
Lecturer in English at the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 
Author of " A First English Course,” ete. 


In Three Books. Price 2s. 3d. each. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD, 


50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
. GLASGOW AND BOMBAY. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Sales of 
The Revised English Grammar, a new 


edition of The Elements of English Grammar (Fcap 8vo. 
4s ôd), 
l | and 
The Revised English Grammar for 
Beginners, a new edition of Fnglish Grammar 
for Beginners (Fcap 8vo. 2s), 
By A. S. WEST, 


Now Exceed Half a Million Copies 


These books are based upon the recommendations of the 
Committee on Grammatical Terminology. 


By Percy Lubbock 
A Book of English Prose. Part 1. For 


Preparatory and Elementary Schools. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 
Part II. For Secondary and High Schools. [cap 8vo. 
2s 6d. 


Spindrift. sALT FROM THE OCEAN OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Edited by GEOFFREY CALLENDER, 
M.A., sometime Head of the History and English Depart- 
ment, R.N. College, Osborne; author of Sea Kings of 
Britain, The Story of H.M.S. Victory, etc. Crown 8vo. 
Reduced price, 6s 6d. 


* Over four hundred pages of superbly interesting and often superbly 
written prose, well edited and admirably printed." The Manchester Courier 


The Book of Hosea. by T. W. Craver, 
D.D. With an introduction, notes, and maps. Fcap 8vo. 
2s. The Revised Version for Schools. 


T. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura. 
BOOK I. Edited, with an introduction, notes, and 
index, by J. D. Durr, M.A. Feap 8vo. 4s. Pitt Press 
Series. 


Henri Guerlin: La Touraine. Faitca 
by A. WirsoN-GREEN, M.A. Large Crown 8vo. 4s. 
Cambridge Modern French Series: Middle Group. 


“A charming study of Touraine . . . . has all the attractive features 
that have made the Cambridge Modern French Series so popular.” 
The Teachers" World. 


Cowley's Essays. Edited by J. R. Luwnv, 
D.D. Revised bv A. TiLLEY, M.A. Fcap 8vo. 3s 6d. 


Pitt Press Series. 


“A pleasing and handy little volume, which should appeal alike to the 
student in schools and the general reader." -The Cambridge Rectei. 


The Poets' Year. An Anthology. Com- 
piled by ADA SHARPLEY. Pott 4to. Issued in 3 parts 
for the usc of schools. Cloth, cut flush. 2s each. Library 
edition. 7s 6d net. 

“ A charming, deftly harmonised anthology."—The Bookman. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
C. F. CLAY, MANAGER 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 
The Day Continuation School in England: Its Function and 
Future: by Edith Anna Waterfall. 7s. 6d. net. 
Irish History from Contemporary Sources (1509-1010): by 
Constantia Maxwell, M.A. 15s. net. 
Practical Plant Ecology : a guide for beginners in field study of 
plant communities : by A. G. Tansley, M.A., F.R.S. 7s. 6d. 


| met. EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 

Some Contributions to Child Psychology : by Margaret Drum- 
mond, M.A. 4s. Cd. net. 

The Moral Self: its nature and development : by A. K. White, 
M.A., and A. Macbeath, M.A. 6s. net. 


AUTO-EDUCATION INSTITUTE. 
Auto-Education Guides No. 1: A B C of Number Teaching. 
Stage 1: bv Jessie White, D.Sc. od. net. 


A. AND C. Brack, Lrp. 
Australia, New Zealand and Oceania in Pictures : 
Barnard, M.A., B.Litt. 3s. 6d. 


BLACKIE AND Son, LTD. 

Constructive Arithmetical Exercises: Part 2, with answers: 
by R. W. M. Gibbs, B.A., B.Sc. 3s. 6d. net. 

A First Book of Literary Reading and Composition : 
and arranged by Lewis Marsh, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Hints on How to Punctuate: by David Frew. 2s. net. 

The Rambler Travel Books: The Americas: edited by Lewis 
Marsh. 1s. 4d. 

Deux Contes Arabes: Le Roi Ingrat et le Médecin. L'Ane, le 
Boeuf, et le Laboureue: edited for beginners with notes 
and exercises by C. P. Le Huray, M.A. 1s. 

La Cagnotte: A Comedy in Five Acts: edited by G. Noël- 
Armfield. rs. 


G. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 
Practical Mathematics: by V. T. Saunders, M.A. 
Bell's Stages in Bookland : bv Reed Moorhouse : 
Book r. Prince Charming in Fairy-land. 1s. 8d. 
Book 2. Prince Charming in Story-land. 1s. rod. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ‘PRESS. 
Cambridge Plain Texts :— 
Descartes: Discours de la Méthode. 
Pascal: Lettres écrites à un Provincial. 


CHRISTOPHERS. 
The Companion Shakespeare: Macbeth: with a commentary 
and acting notes by H. J. C. Grierson, LL.D., D.Litt. 
Cloth boards, ts. 8d. ; limp cloth, 1s. 4d. 


by H. Clive 


edited 


IS. Od. 


IS. 3d. each. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 

Introduction to Practical Mathematics: by V. Seymour Bryant. 
2s. Od. net. 

Ciesar's Books 1 and 2 of the Civil War: partly in the original 
and partly in F. P. Long's translation ; edited by H. N. P. 
Sloman. 3s. 6d. net. 

Roman Home Life and Religion: A Reader: by H. L. Rogers 
and T. R. Harley. 6s. net. 


Heat and Energy: by D. R. Pye. 5s. net. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 
London: Its Origin and Early Development : 
Page, F.S.A. 14s. net. 


by William 


J. CURWEN AND Sons, Lrp. 

My Maid Mary : Six Songs for Children: Music by Felix White. 
2s. Od, nct. 

The Kiddies’ Book: A Collection of Traditional and Nursery 
Rhymes, arranged and set to music by Thomas Richardson 
and Elizabeth. Cochran Leishman Richardson. 2s. Od. net. 

Life is a Game: The Scouts’ Song and Chorus from '' The 
Cockle Boat": words by Charles Emlyn, music by Felix 
White. 2s. 

DUCKWORTH AND Co. 

The Greenleaf Theatre Plays: 3 Plays by Maxwell Armfield : 

The Minstrel. The Grassblade. Lost Silver. Is. net each, 


Gay AND Hancock, LTD. 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm: by Kate Douglas Wiggan. 
2s. 6d. net. 
GEORGE GILL AND Sons, LTD.. 
The Octavo Texts: Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream. 


7d. 


GINN AND Co. 

Problems and Methods of Literary History: 
reference to French Literature: a guide for graduate 
students: by André Morize. 11s. od. net. e 

A Short History of Medieval and Modern Times: 
Van Ness Myers. 6s. 6d. net. 

Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning : including practical 
technique and scientific evidence: by Samuel Chester 
Parker. 10s. 6d. net. 

Elementary Agriculture: by Henry Jackson Waters. 5s. net. 

Music Primer: Music by Lauretta V. Sweesy, words ‘hy Josephine 
Howard. 3s. 3d. net. . . 

Stories and Sketches: Children of Other Lands: by Nellie B. 
Allen and Edward K. Robinson : Illustrations by Marguerite 
Davis. 2s. net. 

GRANT EDUCATIONAL Co., LTD. 

A New Sequence Geography for Schools: by John Gray, B.Sc., 
and Francis J. Smith, M.A., B.Sc. Part 1. 2s. 

An English History of Britain. Book III. 2s. 3d. 

The Tales the Letters Tell. Book IIT. 2s. 6d. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., Ltp. 

A History of English Literature: a practical text-book for 
senior classes: by E. Albert, M.A. 5s. 

Weaving and other pleasant Occupations: as training for hand 
and eye in the schoolroom : by R. K. and M. I. R. Polking- 
horne. 10s. 6d. net. 

Modern Script for Schools: by T. E. Raw. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Haliburton Handbooks of English: Book II: by F.H. 
Pritchard. 8d. 

Legends of Ancient Egypt: 
Heroes: by F. H. Brooksbank, B.A. 2s. 6d. 

The Story of My Life: by Helen Keller. rs. 6d. 

The Home of Man: Part 2, Europe: by W. Campbell Brown, 
M.A., F.C.P., and P. H. Johnson, B.A., L.C.P. 2s. 6d. 

Essentials of Modern Physics: by Charles E. Dull. 5s. 

D. C. HEATH AND Co. 
Platero Y Yo: por Juan Ramón Jiménez. 2s. 3d. 
The Haliburton Fourth Reader: by M. W. Haliburton. 28$. 34. 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 

The Growth of the City State: Lectures on Greck and Roman 
History. First Series: by William Reginald Halliday, 
B.A., B.Litt. 7s. 6d. net. 

JOHN Lane, THE BoprEev HEAD, LTD. 

Natural Education: by Winifred Sackville Stomer. Ós. net. 


J. H. Larway. 

Calling out the Fairies: Tone Stanza No. 23: by.Ernest Austin. 
Is. 6d. net. 
Dream Themes : 
Ernest Austin. 
Three Unison Songs: 
O Sleep is a Net. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 

The New Constitution af India: being three Rhodes Lectures 
by Sir Courtenay llbert and three by Rt. Hon. Lord Meston. 


55. net. LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 
The Older Universities of England: Oxford and Cambridge: 
by Albert Mansbridge, M.A., LL.D. 7s. 6d. net. | 
The Adventures of a Lion Family and other Studies of Wild 
Life in East Africa: by A. A. Pienaar. 7s. 6d. net. 
English Citizenship: by Frederic Swann, B.A., B.Sc. 35 td. 
Brief Drawing : by Ralph Curtis Ringwalt, A.B., LL.B. os. nd. 
net. 
The Book of the Long Trail: by Henry Newbolt. 2s. 6d. 
A Tale of Two Cities: by Charles Dickens. 1s.6d. | 
MACMILLAN AND Co., Lrb. 
The Progress to Geography : by Richard Wilson, B.A., D.Litt. 
Stage V: Britain and Europe: an. Experiment in Racial 
Geography. Stage VI: Britain and the Modern World. 
48. Od. each. 


with special 


by Philip 


Stories of Egyptian Gods and 


Book I. Six Poems for the Pianoforte: by 
2s. Od. net. 

The Empty House. 
3d. net each. 


Dream-Shadows. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 


A Textbook of Intermediate Physics: by H. Moore, B.Sc., 


A.R C.5c. 
Psychology and Morals : 


225. Od. net. 
An Analysis of Character: by J. 4. 


Hadheld. 0s. net. : 
An Outline of Psychology: by William McDougall, F.R.S. 
125. net. 


(Continued on page 318.) 
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LONDON MATRICULATION 


SUITABLE TEXT-E TEXT-BOOKS. 


“English Geography and History. 
English Course, Matriculation. By W. H. Low, M.A., and 
Joun BRIGGS, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 58. 
English Literature from 1579. By A. J. Wvarr, M.A. 
Second Edition. 3s. 
English Prose, An Anthology of. For use in Schools and 
Colleges. With Introduction, Glossary, and Biographies. 
By S. E. GocciN, M.A., and A. R. WEEKES, M.A. 4s. 
English Verse, An Anthology of. For use in Schools and 
Colleges. With Introduction, Glossary, and Biographies. 
By A. J. Wyatt, M.A., and S. E. GoGuin, M.A. Second 
Edition. 4s. 

Geography, Text-book of. By G. C. Fry, M.Sc., 
Fourth Edition, Revised lo 1921 and Enlarged. 68. 6d. 
Modern History, Matriculation. (1485-1901). Dy C. S. 

FEARENSIDE, M.A. Second Edition. 68. 6d. 
Social History of England, A. By FREDERICK BRADSHAW, 
D.Sc., M.A. Second Edition. 68. 


“Logie. 


Logic, Groundwork of. By JAMES WELTON, 


M.A. 5s. 
“Elementary Mathematics. 


D.Lit. Lond., 


Algebra, The School (Matriculation Edition). By <A. G. 
CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc. With or without Answers. 
Second Edition. 6s. 6d. 


Arithmetic, The Tutorial. By W. P. Workman, M.A., 
B.Sc. Third Edition. With or without Answers. 6s. 6d. 

Euclid: Books I—IV. By Rupert DEAKIN, M.A. With a 
Preliminary Course of Drawing and Measurement, and 
Problems in Practical Geometry. Second Edition. 4s. 

School Geometry (Matriculation Edition). By W. P. 
WorKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc. 
Second Edition. 5s. 


"Languages 
French Composition, Groundwork of. 
WEEKLEY, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
French Course, The Matriculation. By Prof. 
WEEKLEY, M.A. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 5s. 
French Essays, Matriculation. By H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A,, 
and Dr. W. G. HARTOG, M.A. 2s. 3d. 

French Reader, The Matriculation. By J. A. PERRET, late 
Examiner in French at the University of London. 4s. 
Latin Authors, Matriculation Selections from. By A. F. 

Watt, M.A., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. Fourth Edition. 4s. 
Latin Course, Matriculation. By B. J. Hayes, M.A., and 
A. J. F. CorriNs, M.A. 6s. 6d. 


Science. 

Botany for Matriculation. By Francis CAVERS, 
8s. 6d. 

Chemistry for Matriculation. By G. H. BaiLey, D.Sc., 
:Ph.D., and H. W. BavsoR, M.A., F.C.S., A.L.C. Second 
Edition. 8s. 6d. 

Heat, The New Matriculation. 
lation. Sound, The New Matriculation. 
STEWART, D.Sc. Thrce Volumes, cach 4s. 

Hydrostatics, The Matriculation. By WILLIAM BRIGGS, 
LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., 
F.R.S. Second Edition. 4s. 

Magnetism and Electricity, The Matriculation. 
Jupe, D.Sc., M.A., and JoHN SATTERLY, D.Sc., 
6s. 6d. 

Mechanics, The Matriculation. 
M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., 
Fourth Edition. 5s. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


University Tutorial Press Ld. 


25, High Street, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


By Prof. ERNEST 


ERNEST 


By R. W. 


By R. H. 
M.A. 


By WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., 


Light, The New Matricu- | 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


F.I.C. , 


D.Sc. 


F.R.S., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


CONSTABLE 


LONDON : BOMBAY : SYDNEY 
GENERAL BOCKS 


LONDON 


Its Origin and Early Development. 
By WILLIAM PAGE, F.S.A. l4s. net. 


Contents -Roman London—Saxon Londem--Norman London--- 
The Sokes—The Churches and Schools- -The Wards -Early Government 
—Some Governing Families of London--The Growth of London. 
Appendices: Charter of Henry I. to London— Charter of Henry I]. to 
London-—The King's Palace and the Cathedral— Evidence. as to the 
Identity of the Twenty-four —Index. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
By HOWARD ROBINSON, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. net. 
RAMSAY MUIR in WESTMINSTER GAZETTE :—-'' The best single-volume 
text-book on the history and organisation of the British Empire that has 
yet appeared in the English language. It is clear and business-like, well 
arranged and accurate. . . . [tis intelligent, sympathetic and unbiassed.” 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF MODERN TIMES. 

By Lt.-Col. F. E. WHITTON, Author of * Moltke,” etc. 12s net. 
Contents.—Vicksburg (4th July, 1863 — Koniggritz (3rd. July, 1866) 
— Mars-la-Tour (16th August, 1870) —Tsushima (27th May, 1905)— The 
Mame (6th-l0th September, 1914). 
MORNING Post :—‘“ Colonel Whitton . . possesses all the qualities 
required to carry on Creasy's work. His historical perspective is admirable, 
his judgment sound, and his technical qualitications beyond cavil. Last, 
but not least, his thought is clear and his writing pellucid.” 


THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE. 

By WALTER LIBBY, M.A. 15s. net. 
Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :—'*.. . We certainly regard his work as the 
best preliminary survey of the subject in English. 


SHORT TALKS UPON PHILOSOPHY. 
By Sir H. H. CUNYNGHAME, K.C.B., M.A. 8s. 6d. net. 
NEw STATESMAN :—-‘’ Hc describes the general character of the problems 
dealt with by philosophy, and sketches the development of the principal 
schools of thought from the pre-Socratic to Bergson with a glance at 
Einstein. [ts language is clear and non-technical; it is admirably 
impartial, and may be recommended to the gencral reader.” 


THE LIFE OF REASON. 

By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 

A new edition of this well-known book with a new introduction. 
Per vol.. 8s. net. 

I—Introduction ; Reason in Common Sense. 1I —Reason in Society, 
lll — Reason in Religion. IV-- Reason m Art. V— Reason in Science. 
H. A. L. FISHER in the ObBsERVER :—*'. . . neither minutely technical 
nor defaced by pedantic jargon, nor esoteric in feeling, but on the contrary 
conceived in a spirit of * large roundabout commonsense,’ as John Locke 
would call it, and written with an eloquence, a clarity, and a wit such 
as are not often displayed in connected philosophica! treatises... ."' 


TENNYSON: ASPECTS OF HIS LIFE, 
CHARACTER AND POETRY. 
By HAROLD NICOLSON. 12s. 6d. net. 


EDMUND GOSSE in the Sunnay Times :—" Mr. Nicolson has written 
a full, lucid, and eloquent treatise, the principal shortcoming of which 
is that it offers little or nothing for discussion. His book would be perfectly 
delightful if it were not so good : I run through the pages in vain, trying 
to find something in them to contradict.” 


THE RISE AND FALL OF FRENCH ROMANTIC 
DRAMA. 


With special reference to the influence of Shakes 


Maps. 


5 vols. 


are, Scott, and Byron. 


By F. W. M. DRAPER, M.A., L.-es-L. 15s. net. 
Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: — ‘ . His knowledge of his subject 
is evidently great, and his enthusiasm. matches it. 2... A valuable 


contribution to our knowledge of the French Romantic Drama, and 
particularly of the influence of Scott upon it.’ 


FICTION 


THE DOVES’ NEST 


A New eris of Stories 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


6s. net. 


By the same author : 
THE GARDEN PARTY. 5s. net. ' BLISS. 


10-12 ORANGE STREET W.C.2. 


5s. net 
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A History of German Versification: Ten Centuries of Metrical 
Evolution : by Henry Gibson Atkins, D.Litt., M.A. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Yuletide Revels in Merrie England: arranged for acting: by 
M. A. Lewis and E. M. Verini. 25s. Od. net. 

The Works of Shakespeare: The Second Part of King Henry 
the Fourth: edited by R. P. Cowl. os. net. 


Mitts AND Boon, LrTp. 
The Lawn Tennis Tip Book: by A. E. Beamish. 2s. net. 
Jonn Murray. — 
The Alliance of Latin and English Studies: by J. W. Mackail, 
LL.D. rs. net. 
An Introductory History of England : From Waterloo to 1880 : 
by C. R. L. Fletcher. 9s. 


OLIVER AND Bovp. 
Wayfarings in Bookland, V : O'er Hills of Verdure. 2s. gd. 


PuiLiP AND Tacey, Lro. 
Unconventional Prayers for Boys: especially boys at school : 
in simple words: bv A. G. Grenfell, M.A. 2s. Od. net. 


A. M. PuirPor, LTD. 

Milton Agonistes: A Metaphysical Criticism: by E. H. Visiak. 
3s. Od. net. 

Sır Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, Ltb. 

Practical French Teaching: how to organize and develop a 
direct course for schools: by Frank A. Hedgcock. .3s. od. 
net. 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
The Flower-Patch Among the Hills: by Flora Klickmann. 
3s. Od. net. 
RIVINGTONS. 
Senior French Test Papers: by A. R. Florian, M.A. ts. 
Junior French Test Papers: by A. R. Florian, M.A. Is. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND Sons, LTD. 
Montesquieu Persian Letters: Translated by John Davidson. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Feminism in Greek Literature: from Homer to Aristotle: by 
F. A. Wright. 6s. net. 
HERBERT RUSSELL. 
Nature Verses: Songs from the West Country: by Sir Francis 
Carruthers Gould. 2s. Od. 
SANDS AND Co. 
The Story of the Catholic Church : by the Rev. George Stebbing, 
C.SS.R. 
The Little Ones: A Course of Religious Instruction for children 
up to eight ycars: by Mary Eaton. 
ELLIOT STOCK. 
The Two Crowns: A Romantic Drama in Three Acts: by 
Clara Reed. 2s. 6d. 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL Press, LTD. 
Senior Magnetism and Electricity : by R. H. Jude, M.A., D.Sc., 
and J. Satterley, M.A., D.Sc. Second Edition. Os. 6d. 
An Intermediate Logic: by J. Welton, D.Lit., M.A., and A. J. 
Monahan, M.A. 10s. 6d. 
FIsHeR Unwin, Lp. 
Greck and Latin Anthology Thought into English Verse: by 
William Stebbing, M.A. 
Part I. Greek Masterpieces. 
Part II. Latin Masterpicces. 
Part ILI. Greek Epigrams and Sappho. 10s. 6d. net 
cach. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


The Outline of Literature and Art: edited by John Drinkwater 
and Sir William Orpen. Parts 9, 10, and 11. Is. 2d. net 
each. : 

The Pageant of Nature: edited by P. Chalmers Mitchell. Parts 
6, 7, and 8. 1s. 3d. net each. | 

Cassell’s Children’s Book of Knowledge. Parts 19 and 20. 
Is. 3d. net each. 

Discovery: a monthly popular journal of knowledge: edited 
by Edward Liveing, B.A. June, 1923. 1s. net. 

The Journal of Geography: a magazine for teachers: edited 
by J. Miller. May, 1923. 25 cents. ° 

Milestone, No. LI: Ten Tonics without Reaction: by Eustace 
Miles, M.A. 6d. 

The Parents’ Review : edited by E. Kitching. June, 1923. od. 

Ihe Association of Head Mistresses' Report, 1923. 


JULY, 1923 


NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Two scientific books come from Messrs. Bell : '" The Struc- 
ture of the Atom," by E. N. da C. Andrade, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Professor of Physics in the Artillery College, Woolwich ; and a 
new. and enlarged edition of '" X-Rays and Crystal Structure," 
by Sir William Bragg, F.R.S., D.Sc., and Professor W. L. Bragg, 
M.A., F. R.S.-—both books to be '" made a note on " by scientists. 


Young-—and also old— writers will be gratcful to thc Cam- 


bridge University Press for a pocket cdition of Sir Arthur ` 


Ouiller Couch's well known '' Art of Writing" and '' Studies 
in Literature: First Series." This month's jubilee of the 
University Extension Movement is to be marked by a short 
survey written by the Master of the Temple (the Rev. W. H. 
Draper) and published by the “ C.U.P."' 

Professor Herbert Wright, of the University of Bangor, is 
helping Mr. Clement Shorter with the identification and collation 
of the many ballad translations of George Borrow for Messrs. 
Constable's '" Norwich Edition." The first of the sixteen 
volumes is '* The Bible in Spain," and the edition is limited to 
775 numbered sets. Another interesting publication from this 
busy firm is "" The Letters of Principal T. M. Lindsay (Principal 
of Glasgow College, 1902-1914) to Janet Ross.” 


The Grant Educational Co., Ltd., sends us a specimen of 
their * New Sequence Geometry for Schools," embodying the 
recommendations of the 1.3. 4.M. Report (January, 1923) on 
the teaching of elementary geometry, by John Gray, B.Sc., and 
Francis J. Smith, M.A., B.Sc. There arc four parts, all to be 
ready shortly. This firm also publishes, for little pcople, ‘‘ The 
Tales the Letters Tell," with coloured pictures, drawn up on 
the '' Culture Epoch '* Planned and illustrated by Margaret W. 
Tarrant. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co.'s “ Notes on Books " 
are as usual so full that it is hard to select. We notice among 
recent historical works the '' Bulletin" of the Institute of 
Historical Research, the first number of which contains the 
report on principles of editing and rules for transcription drawn 
up by a committee appointed by the Anglo-American Con- 
ference of Professors of History under the chairmanship of Mr. 
A. G. Little. The June list is as usual packed with information, 
and we recommend readers to write for a copv. 


Dr. Edmund H. Fellowes has written a short account of 
“the Father of Musick,” William Byrd, which the Oxford 
University Press will publish, and for the British Academy 
Mr. Milford will publish Sir Henry Hadow's Hevy Lecture on 
Byrd, as well as the music to be used at the Chapel Royal on 
July 6th in connection with the Byrd tercentenary. Other 
musical publications are two series of choral songs for choirs 
and singing classes edited by Dr. W. G. Whittaker, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and containing songs old and new and a cantata 
arranged by Dr. Whittaker froin airs and ducts by Purcell. 


How much more interesting the geology lesson may be made 
if the class can actually handle the rocks, fossils, and crystals 
only the teacher knows, and if he needs help in forming a collec- 
tion or small museum he cannot do better than consult Messrs. 
Thomas Murby and Co., at I, Fleet Lane, Ludgate Circus, 
London, KE.C.4, where he may sce hundreds of spocimens, as 
well as publications on this and allied subjects. Those who 
cannot visit London should write for the latest '' Geological 
List for Schools.” 


There seems to be no end to the invention of systems of short 
hand writing, and students wishing to acquire one have a wide 
field from which to choose. Mr. Percy E. Kingsford, founder 
and owner of the ‘‘ Oxford'' shorthand (which, he claims, 
follows the natural action of the hand), sends us copies of some 
recent publications for enquirers. His address is Bathurst 
Street, Lincoln. 


Those interested in the International Moral Education Con- 
gress, which met in London and at the Hague in pre-war times 
and at Geneva last vear and will hold its fourth congress at 
Rome in 1926, may obtain information from the hon. secretary, 
Mr. F. J. Gould, Armorel, Woodfield Avenue, Ealing, London, 
W.5. Professor A. J. Grant, Mr. G. P. Gooch, and Mr. F. S. 
Marvin have recently joined the International Committee on 
History Teaching. 
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Founded 1847. 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES 


A REVIEW OF IDEAS 
AND METHODS. 


New S. Vol. 5. No. 8 } 
B. Vol.75. No. 724 


THE EDUCATION GUILD 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 


(Lare THE TEACHERS’ GUILD). 
Established 1884. 


President (1923) : 
Tug Ricut Hon. Lorp GonELL, C.B.E., 
M.C. 


OspJECTS.—To promote Co-operation and 
facilitate Interchange of Opinion 
among all persons interested in the 
Study and Practice of Education. 


The Guild offers to all members the use 
of a Social Club where Educational Papers 
may be seen and Meals obtained. Bed- 
room accommodation is also available for 
limited periods. Lectures and Conferences 
are held regularly throughout the year. 


Subscription to the Guild ros. per 
annum (minimum) or a Life Member- 


ship Fee of {r0. Entrance Fee, ros. 
For Forms and further particulars 
apply to 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
9 and 10, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LoNpoN, W.C. 1. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


A Course of twelve lectures on '' Teaching 
as a Craft," by Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., 
will begin on Thursday, the 27th September 
next. 


These lectures are intended to afford to 
teachers the opportunity for considering 
methods of teaching in rclation to prin- 
ciples. The application of these principles 
in school work will be described and 
illustrated with reference to modern 
methods and ''systems." Examples of 
present-day school work will be shown 
and demonstration lessons will be arranged. 


The syllabus will be issued at the end of 
August. 
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A SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
IN JAPAN. 


Gnibversity 
Correspondence College 


FOUNDED 1887. 


PRINCIPAL : WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., 
D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


Pree Guide 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION 


Containing 
ARTICLES ON TEXT-BOOKS 
and 
MODEL EXAMINATION PAPERS 


May be had post free by Private Students 
from the Secretary, 


| No.15, Burlington House, Cambridge. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


or THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Written Examinations held in March and November 
at all Centres. In practical Subjects in March—April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November— December also. 
Entries for the November—December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 17th, 1923. 

"SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus D). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz, March — April, June — July, and October — 
November. Entries for the  October—November 
Examinations close Wednesday, October 10th, 1923. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at 
certain fixed centres in March—April, June— July, 
and October—November each year. See Elocution 
Syllabus. 

Examination in Pianoforte Accompaniment is now 
offered. 

Examination Music and Scales for Pianoforte and 
for Violin, and past Written Papers, are published 
officially by the Board, and can be obtained from the 
Central Office or through any Music Seller. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for 2 or 3 years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, entry forms, 
and any further information will be sent post free on 
application to— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 

14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.r. 


THE 


INCORPORATED 
SOCIETY 


OF 


MUSICIANS. 


President : 
ALLEN GILL, F.R.A.M. 


THE AIM OF THE I.S.M. 
is to aid musical progress by bringing together all 
professional musicians who desire to see the status 
of their work improved, and wish to establish safe- 
guards against the practice and teaching of music 
by unqualified persons. 

Legal and professional advice are available for 
members. 

The importance of the Society's objects may be 
measured by the difficulty which confronts those 
members of the public who desire a musical training 
for themselves or their children, but are oíten misled 


by spurious diplomas with high-sounding titles. The 
Society seeks to establish a recognised standard and 
to ensure that competent teachers shall not suffer 
dis gement. 

qualified musicians are invited to apply for 
sportier to—The Secretary, 19, Berners Street, 
London, W. 1. l 


Normal Corr. College. 
(Fouxpzp 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


County Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 
Coliege of Preceptors. 


Professional Prelim. 


— 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 80 pages. Price 6d. net. 
To readers of this paper on 
FREE. receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


LongpsuiP Lane, East DuLwicH, S.E. 22. 


JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., 
29, Gordcn Square, W.C. 1. 


This Agency is under tbe direction of a Committee 


representing tbe following leading Educational 
Associations :— 


HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION ef HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
TEACHERS’ GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


REGISTRAR : Mr. E. A. Virco. 


The object of this Agency is to render assistance 

at a minimum cost to Masters seeking appoint- 

ments. The lowest possible fees are therefore 
charged. 


Interviews by appointment from 12 noon to 1-30 
p.m., and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.: on Saturdays from 
11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent on application. 


— — —À — e —— —À — M ——— ———— 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


Oakey House, 
14, 16, and 18, BLoomsBURY STREET, Lonpon, W.C.1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Education Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


THIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 

No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the nore Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews during August : 


11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 4 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


When possible, special appointments should be 
arranged. 


RzcisTRAR : Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
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SCHOOLS. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHER- 


HEAD. — In addition to sons of living clergy 
Supplementary 
Foundationers (sons of living clergy only) are received 
at the annual fee of 45 guineas. The School is also 
open to sons of eod diu Lavmen paving full fees, 

ymen 105 guineas per annum, 
33 guineas per annum. Modern School 
buildings for 240 boys. Boys prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Army and Civil Service Examinations, etc. 


Leaving Scholarships. One or two Albany Scholar. 
Also three Entrance 
Scholarships, value £45, £35, and {£25 per annum. 


elected on thc Free Foundation, 


viz., Clergy 95 guineas, 
Day-Boys 


ships awarded each year. 
Scholarshi 


day in July; entries close the last day of June. 


E. A. Downes. 


WOODARD SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL OF S. MARY AND S. ANNE, 
STAFFS.— 
Public Church of England School for gentlemen's 
Beautiful 
Extensive plaving fields. 
Preparation for Universities. Oxford and Cambridge 
Associated Board and 
Fees from £135 


ABBOTS: BROMLEY, RUGELEY, 


daughters. Separate boarding houses. 
country ; pure, bracing air. 


Joint Board examinations. 
Royal Drawing Society examinations. 
a year. Head Mistress: Miss Marcia Rice, M.A. 


THE CHALET, PEASENHALL, SUFFOLK. 


Care, tuition of backward, delicate Boys. 
reduced fees. Individual attention. 


HEAD MASTER. 


FOR SALE. 


Montessori Didactic Apparatus. 


. Herts. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Parents and Guardians desiring 
information and advice with re- 
gard to the Medical Curriculum 
should write for full particulars 
to A. E. Webb-Johnson, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., F.R.C.S., the Dean, 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


$ (University of London), 


YOUR SON'S CAREER 
ida 


Berners Street, London, W.1. 


Entire Medical Curriculum 


can be taken at this School. 


- 


ANNUAL VALUE of SCHOLARSHIPS and 
PRIZES OVER £1000. 


Subscriptions to the Educational 
limes cam commence with any 
issue, and should be sent to the 
Publishers. For Business Notice 
see page 324. 


examination for 1923 on the first Dane 
or 
Prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, the Rev. 


Specially 
Home comforts. 
Staff of Four. AIl examinations, drawing, painting, 
singing, drill and usual subjects inclusive.—Apply 


List 
on application.—Priory, King's Langley, 
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LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.6., F.C.8., 


Universiry Turon, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 

Head of the Chemical artment, City of Londoo 

College, Member of the uncil of the College of 
° Preceptors 


prepares Students for 
MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 


31 years’ unbroken record of over 3,000 successes 
Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE 
Write fully to the Principat, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
Vernon House, 


Sicilian Avenue, Bloomebury Square, W.C. 1. 


o —— 


MEMORIAL TABLETS. 


Brass, Bronze, Copper, Stone and Wood. 
SEND For Book 29. 
Challenge Shields of exclusive design in Copper, 
Brass and Silver. 
Design and craftsmanship of the highest order. 


F. OSBORNE & Co., Ltd.,27, Eastcastie Street, 
London, W.1. 


UNIVERSITY or Sr. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


SECOND-HAND. 
State wants— 
GALLOWAY & PORTER 
University Booksellers, Cambridge. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT ! 


Foyles have it, or will soon obtain it. 
1,000,000 vols. on every conceivable subject ín stock 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free; mention 
requirements or interests. Books purchased. 


FOYLES, 121, CHARING CROSS RD., 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


DANCING. 


MISS HASNER, late of Madame Vandyke, 
specializes in Visiting schools. Eurythmics, fancy and 
ballroom, etc. For particulars write 11, Lavington 
Road, Ealing. 


Index to the Edncational Times, 
1922. 


Readers who desire a copy of the Index to the 
EDUCATIONAL Times for 1922 should apply to the 
Publisbers as soon as possible. 
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NOTES AND 


Imperial Education. 

The Conference on Education which was held recently 
under the chairmanship of Sir Amherst Selby Bigge has 
been followed by a useful preliminary statement 
embodying the main conclusions. It will be remembered 
that those who took part in the discussions were all 
connected in some way with the official administration 
of education in their own parts of the Commonwealth. 
Hence the deliberations and decisions have little refer- 
ence to the bigger problems of education and are mainly 
concerned with machinery. Perhaps the most valuable 
statement of educational opinion proper is one to the 
effect that the instruction given in full time day schools 
up to at least the age of 14 should be general and not 
subordinated to the needs of particular industries or 
professions. It is added that this view is not inconsistent 
either with the cultivation of a practical element in 
education through the training of eye and hand, or with 
the fullest use of the local environment of each school 
as a starting point and source of material and interest 
for teaching purposes. This is a noteworthy outcome of 
the conference, and when the policy implied finds a 
place in the working arrangements of every part of the 
Commonwealth, including India, we shall have made 
great progress. 


Levelling. 

It is important that in the attempt to promote the 
utmost possible harmony in the education systems of 
the various parts of the Commonwealth we should seek 
to level upwards rather than downwards. This obvious 
caution is necessary in view of a suggestion that 
the various education departments should give the 
status of certificated teacher in an elementary school to 
any teacher coming from some other part of the Common- 
wealth who has completed a full secondary school 
education, passing an examination normally accepted 
as marking a successful termination of the secondary 
school course at or about the age of 18, and has thereafter 
completed successfully a year of professional training. 
This is the minimum requirement suggested. Other 
qualifications are mentioned, such as a degree followed 
by a year of professional training, or a two years training 
college course following matriculation or some similar 
test. A period of service on probation is proposed in 
every case. The suggested minimum, if accepted in 
this country, would give the status of certificated 
teacher to any boy or girl who passed the Higher School 
Certificate and took a year's professional training 
followed by a period of probation. It is extremely un- 
likely that this plan will find favour among English 
teachers. The status of certificated teacher involves 
the right to be head of a school, if appointed, and in 
England we are beginning to realise that the head of a 
school should have wide intellectual interests such as 
are best developed by experience in a university. 


COMMENTS. 


"The Training of Teachers. 


This term is unfortunate and misleading since it 
suggests a process by which teachers can be made from 
any kind of material. More appropriately the emphasis 
should be placed on the word teachers, suggesting a 
process by which those who have in them the germ of 
teaching ability may be taught how to develop and 
use it. The one pre-requisite for teaching is knowledge, 
and this must not be mere information, but knowledge 
placed against a background. We have been too easily 
content with the assurance that teachers knew enough 
of subjects to enable them to pass examinations some- 
what in advance of those to be taken by their pupils. 
Possibly they would have been better equipped by reading 
other subjects and by taking examinations on other 
lines. Those who take this view will desire that the young 
teacher shall have the kind of experience usually 
associated with a university course. In his address as 
President of the Association of Education Committees 
Principal Thomas said that the ordinary training colleges 
suffer from the lack of association with the general 
educational activities of a university, and he cited this 
as one reason why so little is known of the real work 
done in such colleges. He is justified in both statements 
and those who aim at the improvement of our schools 
should press steadily for a wider opportunity for our 
teachers to become men and women of real culture as 
distinct from necessary examination attainments. 


Administration. 


Recent events in connection with the economy cam- 
paign have led to considerable diversity between the 
Board of Education and Local Education Authorities. 
Under the pressure of Treasury officials the Board are 
seeking to transfer to local funds as much as possible 
of the expenditure on education. Thus some Authorities 
which were enterprising or unwise enough to establish 
training colleges are now finding themselves expected 
to bear a heavy local burden to meet what is properly 
a national charge. These difficulties call for adjustment 
and the Secondary Schools Association has requested 
the Government to appoint an independent committee 
toconsider the relative functions of the Board of Education 
and the Local Education Authorities with a view to 
effecting further economies in the administration of 
education combined with further improvements in its 
efficiency. One of the most evident of the possibilities 
is that of making better use of independent schools. 
These are a real, if unrecognised, factor in our national 
system of education, and it is right that they should be . 
encouraged where they are efficient and suppressed where 
they are unsatisfactory. They cannot be squeezed out 
of existence by the competition of state schools, 
especially when we are unable to embark on the enor- 
mous outlay which will be required to replace them, 
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Compulsory Attendance. 

The dispute at Lowestoft, arising from the continued 
refusal of the Local Authority to accept the terms of 
a national bargain, has been marked by an incident 
which is worthy of attention. The teachers who were 
dismissed from their posts are receiving allowances 
from their Union, and they have opened free centres 
for the instruction of certain children who are being kept 
away from school by parents who sympathise with the 
teachers and disapprove of the action of the Authority. 
Twelve of these parents were summoned before the 
magistrates early in Julv, and the case was dismissed 
on the ground that thc parents had a reasonable excuse 
for not sending their children to school. The defence 
appears to have been directed to proving that the 
substitute teachers engaged by the Authority are persons 
of doubtful credentials. The proceedings may have the 
effect of suggesting that the law compels children to 
attend school or even to attend particular schools 
provided by a Local Authority. It is well to 
remember that the law does not order school attend- 
ance at all, but merely requires that all children 
between the ages of six and fourteen shall receive 
efficient elementary instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. It is only where parents fail to 
ensure this that they can be required to submit to 
a school attendance order. In these days it is not wise 
to lose our grip of any fragment of liberty or to accept 
any further displacement of the parent in favour of 
education officers. 


Warnings to Parents. l 

The National Union of Teachers has lately issued a 
notice advising parents against sending their children 
into the teaching service and pointing out that many 
qualified teachers are now seeking employment as a 
result of ‘ economy." Such a warning may be justified 
-on some grounds, but it is to be regretted that it should 
be issued by an organisation of teachers. In the long 
view the chief result of limiting the supply of recruits 
to teaching is not increased remuneration or more 
vacant posts for the qualified, but the employment of 
substitute teachers. The so-called supplementary 
teacher was introduced some years ago during a period 
when qualified teachers were hard to obtain. Instead 
of seeking to discourage promising recruits our teachers’ 
organisations should be directing their energies to getting 
rid of the existing stagnant pools of unqualified persons. 
They have in this kind of effort a reasonable hope of 
enlisting public approval. It would not be impossible to 
persuade the country that every person who undertakes 
teaching work should be expected to become fully 
qualified within a stated period under penalty of being 
required to withdraw from the service. Such a rule 
might be imposed now to apply to all future entrants, 
thus avoiding any hardship to existing interests. 
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University Independence. 

It is evident that the present House of Commons 
is not inclined to assume any control over the universities. 
The fact that Cambridge has not fallen into line con- 
cerning the position of women was deplored in the recent 
debate, but even Mr. Fisher, who is a warm advocate of 
the women’s cause, felt that Cambridge should not be 
compelled by the State to do what he desired. While 
accepting the view that universities should preserve 
their autonomy we may ask that the principle should 
be extended as far as possible to the whole field of educa- 
tion. Schools and universities alike should be free to 
work out their own destiny and be aided in their efforts 
so long as there is gencral assurance of their efficiency. 
Provincial universities should be free from any danger 
of excessive local interference. This is possible whenever 
the Treasury grant is made conditional upon a subsidy 
from the local rates. In such cases it is possible for 
a party on the city council to demand changes in the 
university, and even to call for the retirement of a member 
of the staff. Such cases are exceptional, but they should 
be impossible. The modern universities should be en- 
couraged to institute a thorough tutorial system, supple- 
mentary to classroom lectures, and they should be urged 
to abandon their present rivalry in regard to technological 
courses. These are very expensive to maintain, but the 
cost might be greatly reduced by a system of pooling 
resources with a corresponding migration of students. 


THE UNIVERSITY ASKS FOR A REST 
AND IS OFFERED A SITE. 


Forte precabamur: ‘ Facial deus otia nobis ! ” 


Audit, et haec Fiscus: “ Vobis damus alta 
sepulcro 


Otia tucundo, Collegia! Bloomsburiensi." 


IDEM ANGLICE. 


“O give us rest, some god," we cried. 
The Treasury heard, and thus replied : 
“Deep rest we offer ; all glooms bury 
O Colleges ! in gay Bloomsbury.” 
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A JAPANESE GIRLS' SCHOOL. 


By KIYOSHI SAKAMOTO. 


The Kótó Jisshu 
Jogakko, or the Higher 
Practical School for Girls, 
is an innovation newly 
designed and constructed 
by the educational 
authorities of Osaka 
Municipality. Osaka is 
the second largest city 
in the Mikado's Empire, 
but it ranks highest in 
commerce and industry. 
The institution came into 
existence to meet the 
special demands of the 
citizens. 

The fundamental prin- 
ciple in female education 
in Japan is to bring up 
“good wives and wise 
mothers.’’ This is 
indeed a laudable aim. The girls’ school should 
see that its graduates can manage their home affairs 
wisely. But, on the other hand, a girl, however rich or 
noble she may be, should be prepared against evil days 
which may come. In adverse circumstances she will 
successfully surmount such obstacles as come in her way 
if she has some practical or professional education. This 
is especially true of the present age, in which life is so 
hard. Practical education in a woman will prove a 
reliable support when she happens to be overtaken by 
any form of misfortune. 

Our country is not destitute of schools where pro- 
fessional education is given to girls; for example, the 
Girls’ Higher Normal School, Women’s University, etc. 
But they are all higher than secondary in grade. Viewed 
from this angle, the Kótó Jisshu Jogakko stands alone 
and unrivalled among girls’ schools of secondary grade, 
for the school is not only an ordinary girls' school, but 
also a professional school, educating its students to be 
serviceable in commerce and industry or finance, without 
forgetting the fundamental doctrine of Japanese female 
education, namely, ' The bringing up of good wives 
and wise mothers." Moreover we hope that this newly 
established school will render great service in the 
enhancement of woman's social position, which has long 
been an inferior one. 

The school can hold students to the number of eight 
hundred. The curriculum is divided into the Ordinary 
Course, the Post-Graduate Course, the Higher Special 
Course, and the Sewing Course. The first of these is 
completed in four years, and subdivided into the House- 
keeping Department and the Economics Department. 
Those who have completed the Primary School are 
admitted into the First Year Class. A brief description 
of the various courses may be interesting. 


Mr. Kaoru TANI. 
FOUNDER AND PRINCIPAL. 


1.—The Ordinary Course. 
(A) The Housekeeping Department. 

This course, as its name shows, emphasizes such 
subjects as will aid the acquirement of the knowledge 
and tact necessary for a housewife. But be it remembered 
that the course is wholly different from the so-called 
"girls real school," in that English, foreign history, 
algebra, and other subjects useful for practical life are 
not disregarded here. In addition, the students are 
specially trained in sewing and handwork, so that they 
may manage to live on the wages coming from such arts 
in case of need and straitened circumstances. The 
students in this grade have the advantage of getting 
professional knowledge in addition to the ordinary 
knowledge given at an ordinary school. 


(B) The Economics Department. 

This department, from its name, is apt to be misunder- 
stood as aiming at the training of women clerks. But such 
an inference is unjust, for the paramount object of the 
Economics Department is to give knowledge of economics 
by means of which the students, when they come to be 
wives, will be able to manage household matters. wisely 
and effectively. They can also help their husbands in 
their work in the way of keeping accounts, etc. If they 
should fall into straitened circumstances, their knowledge 
will make it possible for them to secure situations in 
business. Sewing and housekeeping are continued, 
however, at this stage. 

After school the girls of both departments take 
the practice of tea-ceremony and of flower arrangement 
as extra lessons, which are described in the latter part 
of this article. 

Of all the subjects, morals, or practical philosophy, is 
considered the most important lesson in the girl's mental 
cultivation, and this is taught by the Principal only. 

The long-halberd fencing was woman's only self- 
defending art in the feudal times of old Japan. In this 
school, the girls take to the practice of this ancient art 
not only for physical exercise but for the cultivation 
of Bushido spirit. 

2.—The Post-Graduate Course. 

This course is one continuation of the ordinary course. 
Here the students will have their knowledge polished 
up, receiving training in the arts of sewing, handwork, 
and housekeeping. As elective subjects, the students 
may take either a gencral outline of commerce or educa- 
tion, the former is necessary for housekeeping and the 
latter for the domestic education of children or for 
the teachers’ examination. 


3.—The Higher Special Course. 

The Higher Special Course is a continuation of the 
Ordinary Course and gives education higher than that 
of the ordinary grade in a girls’ school. The graduates 
of the school and even of other schools are admitted 
into this course. It is divided into two kinds—the one 
emphasizes sewing and handwork and the other sewing 
and housekeeping. But it must be understood that the 
school does not aim simply at the acquirement of skil! 
in manual arts, but endeavours to afford mental nourish- 
ment also. To cite an example, the science of education 
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is included in its subjects, and this will lead the students 
. to the understanding of social problems, thought ques- 
tions, etc. This psychical science gives basis to domestic 
education, and is also indispensable to teachers. 


4.—Sewing Special Course. 
This course is for graduates of the Higher Primary 
School, sewing being its chief subject. 


5.—Terms and Tuition Fees. 

A school year is divided into three terms, namely, 
the First Term (April to July), the Second Term (Sept. 
to December), and the Third Term (January to March). 
During the whole academic year we have three vacations 
—Spring vacation (April Ist to April 7th), Winter vaca- 
tion (December 25th to January 7th), Summer vacation 
(July 21st to August 31st). Besides these, we have no 
school on Sundays, national holidays, or on the founda- 
tion day of the school. On June 25th, the birthday of 
our august Empress, we hold a congratulation ceremony 
in the auditorium of the school, singing a song specially 
composed for the occasion. 

The girls pay their fees to the school trcasurer in 
instalments, as shown 1n the list : 


-——— 


| Payment in Instalments. 
Yearly ;-———__, 
Fee. | April. | Sept. | Jan. 


Girls living in the West. | | 

Ward of Osaka................ | 25 yen  9vyen| 8yen| 8 yen 
Those living outside the 

West Ward of the City... 33 yen | Il yen ' 11 yen | 11 yen 


The girls pay yen 0:50 (25 cents) per term for 
the membership of the Koyu-Kwai, or the School 
Association. As for the organization, refer to the latter 
section of this article. 


6.—The Girls’ Diaries. . 


In this school the girls have to keep diaries and submit 
them daily to the inspection of their teachers-in-charge. 
From the educational point of view this is valuable in 
the way of discipline and self-cultivation. The diaries 
are looked over and returned to the girls with marks 
or short criticisms written on the margins. The following 
is a blank page of the diary : 


. 


Date ............ Weather ...... Got up at........ ‘Motto: Sacrifice is 
$$$} —_—_—_—__——_ the zenith of 
Temp. .......... Went to bed us gratitude. 
Diary | E T T E TEN E EOE CL e I de ud eot od etr M on Cu oed 
Reflection | —————— Á—————— — — — — — — 
Books read | 
Gratitude 325 ao oed a kK... Bt hOIme- 1. oo neptis 


The teacher-in-charge is required to be attentive to 
the girls' health, and the last page of the diary is left 
blank for the pupil to fill in details of her own health, 
this matter being considered of great importance as a 
part of physical and mental discipline. 


7.—Extra Lessons. 
Flower arrangement and tca ceremony the girls take 
after school as extra lessons, and, as they are probably 
unknown in the West, they will call for some explanation. 


The art of flower arrangement is called Ikebana 
(literally, the making of flowers alive), and affords no 
slight degree of spiritual as well as merely artistic culture. 
Mr. Frank A. Lombard, M.A., professor of the Kyoto 
Imperial University of Japan writes as follows in one of 
his works: “The flowers when arranged must in all 
their artificiality suggest the idea of actual life and appear 
to be growing ; or again, in their attitude they must 
appear to be endowed with feeling. The fundamental 
lines upon which all developments are based are three, 
signifying heaven, earth, and man between the two 
aspiring from earth to heaven. Though called flower 
arrangement, the material of the art is more inclusive. 
The bloom is not alone or chiefly to be considered. 
Outline of branch and bend of bough are as important 
as harmony of colour; and linear effects are primary. 
Flowers may be entirely lacking." |The professor 
proceeds to deal with the moral influence of the art— 
“The moral effect of the tkebana was considered of 
great importance and educational value in lifting the 
thoughts of its devotee above the earth, in lightening 
the cares of life and in forming gentleness of character 
and unselfish attention to things of the spirit. In a word, 
here was an art, dealing with the mcst common of natural 
objects, cultivated not for its own sake but for the sake 
of that soul-growth which is also artistic. This art, 
while perhaps less consciously a spiritual exercise, is 
still a subject of instruction in all schools for girls which 
pretend to afford any culture training ; and that it is 
not entirely confined to those possessing school privileges 


may be illustrated by the fact that my own housemaid, 


upon a monthly wage of five dollars, hardly able to read 
the characters in which the daily paper is printed, 
spends one afternoon a week with a teacher of flower 
arrangement." | 


TABLEAU VIVANT GIVEN BY GIRL STUDENTS. 
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Japanese GIRLS: A Picnic NEAR Kvoro City, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


A CLASS OF JAFANESE GIRLS PRACTISING FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. 


C 
C 
, 


| 


The Tea Ceremony. 

Next a few words about tea ceremony, which was in 
ancient times a soul-calming art among the Samurais 
but now is a grace of culture among both men and women 
in polite society. In the school for girls there is assigned 
for the practice of the ceremony a special matted room 
simply decorated so as to keep the sacred and dignified 
atmosphere. 

Professor Okakura, by whom I was taught English, 
wrote some years ago in London a certain book in which 
he described our tea ceremony, that I quote in order to 
give an idea of this complicated ceremony. 

“ In conducting tea ceremony the main stress is laid 
on ensuring outwardly a graceful carriage and inwardly 
presence of mind. Every move of the body and limb in 
walking and sitting during the whole ceremony has been 
fully studied and worked out so as to give it the most 
graceful form conceivable. At the same time the calm 
and self-control shown by the partaker in the rite is 
regarded as an essential element in the performance, 
without which ultimate success in it will be quite im- 
possible. So it is more a physical and moral training 
than a mere amusement or a simple quenching of thirst. 

'" How to open the sliding door ; how to shut it each 
time; how to bring and arrange the several utensils, 
with their several prescribed ways of being handled, 
into the tea room ; how to sit down noiselessly in front 
of the boiling kettle which hangs over the brazier ; 
how to open the lid of the kettle ; how to put tea powder 
in the cup; how to pour hot water over it ; how to stir 
the now green water with a bamboo brush ; how to give 
the mixture a head of form; how and where to place 
the cup for the guest—this on the part of the person 
playing the host or hostess ; and now, on the part of the 
guests, how to take a sweet from the dish before him in 
preparation for the coming aromatic drink ; how to take 
up the cup now given him; how to hold it with both 
hands; how to give it a gentle stir; how to drink it 
up in three sips and a half ; how to wipe off the trace 
of the sipping left on the edge of the cup; how to turn 
the cup horizontally round ; how to put 1t down within 
the reach of his host or hostess ; these are some of the 
essential items to be learned and practised. And for 
every one of them there is a prescribed form, even to 
the slightest move and curve in which a finger should be 
bent or stretched, always in strict accordance with the 
attitude of their bodies in direct connection with it.” 


8.—The School Association. 

The Koyu-kwai, or the school association, is one 
organized by the faculty, pupils, and graduates of the 
school for the purpose of encouraging exercise among the 
girls and doing all things that help them to cultivate 
their character and enhance their knowledge. The 
association is under the direct control of the principal, 
and is divided into six departments, namely, (1) Literary 
Department, (2) Library Department; (3) Exercise 
Department; (4) Consumers’ Union Department, 
(5) Correspondence Department, and (6) Accounts 
Department; each department having a director 
(a teacher) assisted by several girls. The pupils and 
graduates have to pay 50 yen (25 cents) per term for fee. 

In closing this article I should like to express my hearty 
thanks to Mr. Kaoru Tani, principal of this school, 
who was kind enough to favour me with necessary 
materials as well as valuable suggestions. 
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GLEANINGS. 


THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND (LORD HEwART) 
at Roedean School, 23rd June, 1923. 


“ In a comparatively long life, I have never known 
anybody who worked too hard. I have, of course, known 
many persons who thought that they worked too hard, 
and a far greater number of persons of whom their female 
relatives said that they worked too hard. Hard work 
is undoubtedly one of the most exhilarating things in 
the world, and, on the other hand, the conception of 
life as a continuous and permanent half-term holiday 
is not always and completely satisfying to the human 
mind. 

“A vast amount of nonsense is talked about education, 
as, indeed, about everything else. There are those who 
think, or at any rate say, that, if everybody had the 
same opportunity of education, everybody would be 
equally well educated. They seem to regard education, 
as it were, for example, so much petrol, which, being 
applied to any kind of engine, would yield a uniform 
measure of horse-power. Unhappily that is not the case. 

“It is the nature of education to depend not only 
on those who give, but also, in many vital respects, 
upon those who receive. It does not produce equality. 
On the contrary, it brings to light profound inequalities, 
and the further you go the greater the inequality. There 
is no political alchemy by which you can get golden 
instincts out of leaden natures, and you can no more 
get the essentials of scholarship into some minds than you 
can get good sense and common fairness into some 
dispositions. Duty, like law, does not compel a person 
to impossibilities. 

“ But at least two observations have no doubt occurred 
to you. One is, why should not everybody have a chance, 
and why should you make up your minds too hastily 
that any particular person does not deserve the best 
kind of chance? 

‘The other observation is that there have been at 
least two eminent head masters who at the close of their 
careers found their chief pride in the remarkable virtues 
of dull pupils, and the industrious cultivation of compara- 
tively inferior brains.” 


THE BISHOP-OF MANCHESTER (DR. TEMPLE), 
at Oldham, 23rd June, 1923. 


'* His ideas might be considered to be those of a crank, 
but he wanted to sce a real Board of Education. At the 
present moment there was a president and a lot of 
permanent secretaries but no real Board of Education. 
Similarly he wanted to see a Board of Trade that was a 
real Board of Trade representative of the trade of the 
country. He thought it met last in the reign of 
George III. 

“ The Board of Education should represent the univer- 
sities, the secondary and elementary schools through 
their teachers, and the local authorities and the general 
public should be represented through persons nominated 
by Parliament and the Government of the day. In that 
way they could get efficient administration without its 
being autocratic. 

“ The educational world was becoming more and more 
conscious of itself as a real factor in the development 
of social life and must have an organised and authorita- 
tive organ of expression.” 
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A SIMPLE DOCUMENT. 


By GEORGE H. GREEN, B.Sc., B.Litt. 


I have lately been in fairly close contact with a little 
Welsh boy, three years of age, and his mother. Asa 
result, certain facts have been brought to my notice 
which seem to me to have particular importance for those 
who are in any way interested in the teaching of religion 
to the young. They appear to me to possess value also 
for those who are in any way interested in the process 
of human development. 

I understand that the boy in question is regarded 
by teachers as being somewhat troublesome, and he is 
sometimes punished in a mild way for naughtiness of 
various kinds. But more often, it would seem, he is 
definitely threatened with future punishment for his 
wickedness, and the material reality of the fires of hell 
is impressed upon him. This particular teaching is con- 
tinued in the Sunday School which he attends. From the 
accounts he gives of the Sunday School lessons, it might 
be inferred that little besides hell was spoken of. This 
is, however, probably not the case; the fact being that 
hell interests him to so great an extent that it seems to 
him to be the whole of the lesson. For some time past 
he has regularly wakened on Sunday night, frightened 
and terrified, and shrieking for his mother. When she 
goes to the bedside, he implores her to take him out of 
the fire. It is necessary to waken him completely, to 
reassure him and to soothe him, before he can go to 
sleep again. It is always misleading in the extreme to 
attempt to comment upon a dream without a good deal 
of knowledge of the person who dreams it. I have on 
several occasions asked the child to tell me something 
about his class and his lessons. Invariably he begins 
with a gleeful account of how naughty he has been; 
of how his teacher has told him that he is the naughtiest 
boy in the class. His mother tells me that he continually 
boasts in this way. Occasionally he comes home weeping 
complaining that he has been punished: this is, however, 
very rarely the case. Lately, he has objected strongly 
to wearing a red jersey to school. He has cried at the 
prospect of wearing it. Pressed for a reason, he has said 
that red is the colour of the ‘ wicked fire.” 

The other day he told me that he had been very 
naughty in school, and that the teacher had brought him 
to the front of the class. The other children had laughed 
at him, and, encouraged by this, he had been “ naughty 
again." The form of naughtiness was not specified. 
In the end, the children had laughed still more, and the 
teacher as well. The boy was told that he was the 
naughtiest little boy the teacher had ever seen, and he 
was sent to his place. Whilst I was endeavouring to 
form some idea of what was going on in the child's mind, 
I recalled a story of the Zulu king, Dingaan, that is re- 
lated by Rider Haggard in the novel, ‘ Nada the Lily.” 
Apart from the fact that in one case we are dealing with 
a Welsh child of three and in the other with a barbaric 
chieftain, the dream of the one is strangely paralleled 
by the incident in the life of the other. A missionary 
had impressed on the chief that his acts of wickedness 
would be punished in the life to come by torture in the 
fires of hell. The threats were repeated on every suitable 
occasion ; and these were many, since Dingaan, whether 
judged by native or by European standards, was easily 


Lecturer in Education in the University of Wales. 


the worst of the rulers of the Zulu nation. One day 
Dingaan sent for the missionary to speak with him. 
When the latter arrived at the royal kraal, he found 
that an immense pile of wood had been assembled. 
The king invited him to sit, and ordered the pile to be 
kindled. When it was burning well, Dingaan asked the 
missionary if hell were hotter. The missionary answered 
that it was a great deal hotter. The king ordered more 
wood to be added, and asked again if hell were hotter. 
This was repeated until the missionary, seeing the useless- 
ness of argument, declined to answer. The king then 
brought up a body of soldiers, and ordered them to 
rush into the fire and stamp it out. Without question, 
they obeyed and perished in the flames. A second body 
of men was then ordered in, and as a result of their 
efforts the flames were diminished. The sacrifice of a 
third body reduced the fire to glowing embers. '' You 
see what I shall do," said Dingaan impressively to the 
missionary. ''If your god puts me in hell, my soldiers 
will stamp it out ! ” 

We may bear in mind that the simple dreams of 
children are undoubtedly imaginary fulfilments of wishes 
that have not been fulfilled in reality during the day. 
But we must also note that the dream in question is 
not on the surface a dream of this simple type. '' Being 
in hell " is not to be explained as a direct wish of the 
boy. But the training he has received has gone to 
impress upon him that being in hell is a direct sequel 
of being extremely naughty, and we may provisionally 
take it as having this significance. We may take it that 
the discipline of the school, even if it does not keep the 
child from misbehaving, at least restrains him to some 
extent. The full extent of the naughtiness at school has 
never exceeded such bounds as may be met by mild 
physical punishment or an attempt at disgrace. The 
dream represents the sequel of greater naughtiness 
than he has yet shown himself capable of. The wish 
has been actually expressed directly by the child. He 
has been told by his mother that he must be good, 
and he has replied, ‘‘ I shall not be good. I am going 
to be more naughty still." This has been the case, even 
when he has come home crying and has complained of 
physical punishment. We are not then taking unjustified 
flights when we assume in the dream the imaginary 
fulfilment of a wish to be “ naughtier than ever." 
The structure of the dream and half-waking appeals 
to the mother give us a parallel to the Zulu king's boast. 
It is as if the child says: “ I am going to be naughtier than 
I have ever been before. If I am sent to hell, my mother 
will come and take me out." 

It is not my purpose to question the sincerity of the 
people who are responsible for the child's religious and 
moral training, nor to discuss the truth of the views 
they are endeavouring to impress. What is important 
is the light thrown upon the nature and the causes 
of their failure to achieve their aims. What they have 
succeeded in doing is, very obviously, to make him love 
his naughtiness and to hate the punishment : something 
very different from the aims they have in mind. If, 
therefore, it is possible for him to rob the punishment 
of its terror, then he may enjoy his naughtiness without 
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restraint. In his refusal to wear the red jersey we see 
him endeavouring to get rid of something that reminds 
him of hell—something that to a mind that is not far 
removed from the level of belief in homceopathic magic 
1s hell. 


Lately he has refused to say prayers, and has made 
attempts to persuade his brother to refuse also. Whilst 
his brother prays, the boy buries his head beneath the 
bedclothes, so that he shall not hear. He has said to 
his brother, ‘‘ Don't talk to God. He is a wicked man. 
He is going to send us to the wicked fire.” 


': We are able to see persisting by the side of the 
determination to be naughty, an attempt to rid himself 
of the terror of punishment. There is the refusal to have 
anything whatsoever to do with God—the refusal to 
speak to him, to listen whilst others speak to him. He 
is going to act as if God did not exist. And at certain 
mental levels, this is equivalent to an abolition of the 
person ignored. The action in respect of his jerscy 
shows a similar treatment of hell. And there is, last of 
all, the assurance that his mother will be able to rescue 
him in the event of his being sent to hell. The defence 
takes the form: '' There isn't a God. If there is, there 
isn't a hell. If there is a hell, my mother can rescue 
me from it." The whole structure is a very complete 
assurance that he may be as naughty as he wishes. - 


I cannot throw any considerable light on the reasons 
which make naughtiness so attractive. But I am certain 
that the conditions of old-fashioned teaching—still the 
rule in many places, and likely to remain so for many 
years to come—make misbehaviour a means of staging 
the child. The good child works on in quiet, unnoticed 
and taken for granted. The exceptionally clever child 
and the very troublesome child attract a great deal of 
the attention of the teacher and the class. The craving 
for attention is the motive of a great deal of minor 
misconduct. 


But although there is a great deal in this case which 
calls for further explanation than I am able to give, it is 
clear that we have here a particular type of teaching 
applied to a particular child. The net result is that— 
so far as such a term can be used of a three-year-old — 
the child has learned to love evil, to hate God, to put 
away from him any notion of future existence. He is 
endeavouring to “ explain away ” anything that might 
deter him from following his own desires. 


Here is the net result of an early religious training 
based on threats. Many people will ask: '' But surely 
fear must play some part in the education of children ? ” 
Perhaps. I believe otherwise; but I am not prepared 
to generalise hastily. I give merely one instance, and 
suggest a few of the conclusions to which it has forced 
me. I wish that it were possible to believe the case unique. 


THE PoETS’ YEAR: AN ANTHOLOGY: compiled by Ada Sharpley. 
(Cambridge University Press. Three Parts, 2s. each.) 
These little books are evidence of a happy if not entirely 
original conception. Every day in the year has its own poem 
chosen with due regard to the seasons. The result is charming ; 
poems old and new appear in every book—not merely extracts— 
and nearly always complete and suitable poems. Poems of 
Nature of necessity predominate, but volumes such as these should 
for that very reason be popular both in school and home. As 
additions to bedside bookcases they would be invaluable. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WIRELESS. 


By CHARLES R. G1Bson, F.R.S.E. 


Author of '' What is Electricity," '' Scientific Ideas of 
To-day,” etc., etc. 


Directive Trans mission. 


In 1879 Sir William Crookes said that “ a means of 
darting the sheaf of rays in any desired direction, 
whether by lenses or reflectors," would have to be dis- 
covered. In 1888 Hertz discovered the possibility of 
reflecting the electric waves by lead screens; he also 
made use of parabolic reflectors both at the transmitting 
and receiving ends. The transmitting reflector gave 
direction ; the receiving reflector focussed the incoming 
waves on to his detector. He was using waves about a 
foot long. 

Marconi also used reflectors to get directional effects ; 
but when he discovered the advantage of much longer 
waves, and of an aerial and an carth connection, he had 
to abandon the reflectors on account of their size. As 
the practice of wireless spread, the difficulty arose of 
interference from large transmitting stations and a strong 
desire to give at least some direction to the transmitted 
rays. It was obvious that if direction could be given 
to the waves a great deal of wasted energy might be 
saved. The advent of the continuous wave transmitters 
in place of the spark or ‘‘ whip-crack " method helped 
considerably. In 1905 Marconi discovered that a 
horizontal aerial possessed directional properties. Not 
only did it receive best from the direction opposite to 
the free end, but it gave direction to the waves emitted 
from the free end; the maximum energy was sent in 
a direction pointing away from the free end. In 1910 
the French Government erected at Boulogne a directive 
transmitting station, which served a useful purpose 
during the war in connection with direction finding. 
It is of interest to note that the earlier idea of parabolic 
reflectors has been revived by a series of interesting 
experiments, using, of course, very short waves. 

In 1916 Marconi developed the use of short waves 
combined with reflectors, consisting of a number of 
vertical acrials tuned to the wave and arranged in a 
parabola, with the transmitting aerial at the focus. 
With a similar reflector at the receiving end directive 
transmission was possible over six miles, with a very 
small transmitting power. In 1917 similar experiments 
were made at Carnarvon, using a wave of three metres. 
Without a receiving aerial directive transmission was 
possible up to twenty miles. 

In 1919 the spark method was abandoned and a 
transmitting valve was used. Using a wave length 
of fifteen metres the reflector could still be kept of a 
practical size. Good telephonic directive transmission 
was obtained over twenty miles, and in 1920 it was found 
possible to speak from Carnarvon to a ship entering an 
Irish port over seventy miles away. Even over land 
it was found that with a receiver on a motor car trans- 
mission was possible up to sixty-six miles. In 1921 
the distance was increased to ninety-seven miles, and it 
was calculated that with both transmitting and receiving 
aerials the received energy was increased two hundred 
times. The power used was rather less than one horse- 
power (700 watts); without the reflectors the power 
would have had to be 186 horse-power. 
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ART. 


THE TEACHING OF DRAWING. 
(Continued.) 

Model drawing, however ill-advised the practice 
its teaching may be, has nevertheless a very direct 
bearing upon draughtsmanship. It would be difficult 
to justify a similar claim for the sciences of anatomy 
and perspective. There is grave „cause for suspicion 
in the very argument which their supporters use in their 
favour, that they should be learnt when young and 
forgotten—a rather loose term for assimilated. The 
plea is rhetorical only. Art is a solution and not a 
mixture, and if asked whether the sciences of perspective 
and anatomy cannot be digested into this solution one 
is bound to reply that though possibly, even probably, 
they can, we have no proof of it, whereas we have ample 
proof of the lamentable results of mixing, and this in 
the work of very great men. Consider, for example, 
the Orvieto frescoes of Luca Signorelli. It is not a sense 
of anatomy which makes the beauty of the group of 
three standing figures in the “ Resurrection" or the 
woman being carried down to Hell on the back of a 
bat-winged devil; it is an application of anatomical 
facts which is responsible for the absurd draughtsmanship 
of the demon who is strangling a woman with an invisible 
cord. The work of Michael Angelo suffers time after time 
from this same perverted passion. 

This being the effect of these sciences on such iron- 
witted men, imagine the result when they are served 
out to raw students. The question is: Shall we, for fear 
of bad results, banish them from our curriculum ? That 
is a hard decision for any educationist. Logically there 
must be some benefit in most branches of learning, and 
familiarity with that which he draws should be of advan- 
tage to any artist. But it does not work out in practice. 
The principal reason is fairly obvious. The anatomy we 
teach is dead anatomy, and the perspective is dead 
perspective. For the purposes of art that which we can 
learn about the live human being from dissecting his 
dead body is practically negligible. The laws of perspec- 
tive as taught in the schools are stiffer than any corpse 
that ever suffered dissection. The rules are not so bad 
in their way, and are capable of much further develop- 
ment. I see in perspective, treated imaginatively that is, 
carried farther than the scope of higher mathematics—a 
subject of profound interest to the artist. The questions 
of near and far, the recession of planes, shock, and 
distortion, have interested artists since the beginnings 
of art; but these are hardly for the school student, and 
the iron-bound method with the fixed vertical picture- 
plane now in use is too didactically complete not to be 
definitely harmful. 

I have often suspected that these two subjects were 
placed on the schedule to make the teaching of the 
schools seem more definite and important. There is 
something certainly pandering about the titles of the 
text books: ‘ Practical Perspective" or '' Practical 
Anatomy for Artists "—titles which should truly read, 
"A slight introduction to the primitive laws of Per- 
spective " and ‘‘A few scrappy facts about the bones 
and muscles observed from the dead body." It is high 
time that as teachers of art we began to think a little 
more of our job and a little less of our personal dignity. 

RUPERT LEE, 


SOME EXHIBITIONS OF FRENCH 
19th CENTURY ART. 


Certain pessimists would persuade us that art moves 
in cycles, or even in circles, arriving periodically at the 
starting point. I prefer to think of a ship tacking up 
in the wind, and using the opposing force which seems 
to drive it from its goal to attain its destination. This 
suggests how, in “ coming about," we have the advantage 
of the previous manceuvre. In the person of Renoir we 
have an example of the two movements. In his early 
work, in spite of the strong personal note, he is frankly 
an impressionist. Now the impressionists were absorbed 
in the study of things as they appeared. The rendering 
of light and atmosphere was to them the beginning and 
end of painting. In such paintings as Sisely's ‘‘ Vue de 
5t. Cloud," at Agnews' Gallery, there is little attempt 
at design in its fullest sense, and what there is occurs 
for the most part quite fortuitously and is more or less 
a selection of the best point of view. There are, however, 
superb passages of paint, and an uncannily faithful 
rendering of tones and colour. 

This search after the impression of light and atmo- 
sphere was bound to impose its own limits on the practice 
of painting, and these limits Renoir in 1883 came to feel 
very strongly, as he tells his friend, M. Vollard (‘‘ Renoir 
et L'Impressionisme "). His difficulties were not only 
those of working in the open air (he laments the fact 
that a canvas which seemed quite true out of doors 
appears black when brought indoors), but also the 
impossibility of giving sufficient attention to composition 
and construction. The impressionists stressed the 
necessity for painting “en plein air" ; Renoir came to 
the conclusion that the world's masterpieces were painted 
in the studio, and that it was time to '' about ship." 

From this time onwards his work assumes a more con- 
structive character. A fortunate discovery of Cenino 
Cennini's art of painting turned his atténtion to certain 
aspects of painting which he at that time felt to be more 
serious than his previous efforts ; indeed he even made 
attemptsat that time to paint in fresco. It is not in itself 
important, but it is indicative. He evidently felt that 
he had sucked impressionism dry. It is not usual for 
such a change to take place in a man at the height of 
his powers, and it is for this as well as for other reasons 
that Renoir is one of the most interesting men of his age. 
Of his later work Agnews have a magnificent example, 
“ La Tasse de Thé." Both the drawing and the colour 
are superb. With all its strength of construction we may 
see the benefit derived from his impressionist study, 
but here we have the synthesis which followed a period 
of searching analysis. On the opposite wall is ‘‘ Mon 
Jardin," an early work ; and it is of the utmost interest 
to see the two in juxtaposition. | 

These shows are too important to receive proper 
attention from a short notice, but there is a splendid 
Cezanne, ‘‘ Le Bois des Sœurs.” This, to use an anachron- 
ism, might be described as constructive impressionism. 
The effect of atmosphere and strong sunshine is there, 
but the whole is reduced to the utmost coherency of 
statement. The treatment savours of abstraction, but 
the effect is real. 

RUPERT LEE. 
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MUSIC. 


Beethoven in the Schools. 
By WILLIAM PLATT. 


"Sir Henry Hadow has told us that the music of 
Beethoven should be almost as well known in our 
schools as the poetry of Shakespeare. 

I began a series of lectures on this great Master, 
dealing with his times, his life, his character, his music, 
and playing extracts myself to illustrate my theme. I 
found that whatever the young school of critics might 
believe, he was a very living force indeed among adult 
music-lovers. 

And when a friend of mine, a headmaster of one of our 
London Mixed Elementary Schools, asked me to lecture 
on music to his boys and girls, I at once chose Beethoven 
as my subject, planning to give a modification of a lecture 
that had already found favour with adults. He consented 
but wrote to me before the lecture was due, saying that 
the Inspector had said that 1t was impossible to interest 
elementary schoolboys and schoolgirls in Beethoven. I 
went to see him, assured him that I could doit, and asked 
him to invite the Inspector to bc present. 

It happened that the Inspector could not come; but 
the lecture was duly given. Certainly the children 
enjoyed it; the bigness of the man and his music 
appealed to them all the time. Boys and girls from ten 
to fourteen made up the audience; and one of the 
women teachers told me afterwards that one little girl 
of twelve had wept, from sheer emotion, all through the 
playing of the slow movement of the Sonata Pathétique. 

I have often given that lecture since, in schools of 
all types, both secondary and elementary, and always 
with the same results. Groups of children have come to 
me when morning school ceased, and have offered to 
stay 1f only I would play them the music over again. 
The one thing that I have learnt, with a certainty to 
mysclf, is that there is no musician whose appeal to the 
young is so great and direct as that of Beethoven. 

But I would stipulate that this very impassioned, 
emotional composer must be played with all the feeling 
that his works so deeply show. No merely cold academic 
rendering would do. It is made quite clear, firstly in the 
music itself, secondly in the very lucid descriptions of 
Schindler, thirdly in Beethoven's own comments on the 
way that he would play Cramer, how this mighty master's 
great works need to be rendered ; certainly not with 
mere facile sentimentalism, but surely, yes, with the 
most real of human feeling. 

Add to this the man himself is the most outstanding 
personality in music. One can never forget Schindler's 
verdict, that Beethoven the man was as great as 
Beethoven the musician. 

The pieces that I play are from the following, varied 
a little from time to time:—Sonatina in F minor, 
composed when 11 years old, selection ; Sonata Pathé- 
tique, opening grave, and slow movement; C minor 
Symphony, selection from opening movement ; 
oymphony No. 7 in A, slow movement, selection ; 
Slow movement from Trio in B flat, Op. 97, selection ; 
Funeral March from Sonata in A flat. 

lrom these lectures I have come away murmuring 
to myself: " Nothing but the best will do; nothing 
really appeals like the best.” 


Should the Singer be hidden ? 

Whether or no we should see the singers in opera was 
amusingly debated at the annual banquet of the British 
Music Society. Just as a smoker did not enjoy smoking 
in the dark, said Dame Ethel Smyth, so she felt that to 
deprive people of the chance of watching the faccs of 
singers was to destroy part of the enjoyment of listening 
to operatic music. Lord Howard de Walden took the 
opposite view ; he did not agree, he said, with a single 
thing Dame Ethel Smyth had said. He did not want 
to see the faces—the art was the thing, and the voice 
ought to come as '' out of the darkness." Readers of 
“Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship” will recall "the 
Uncle's " concealed choir: “ It was one of his peculiari- 
ties that he wished the singer not to be in view. ' Who- 
ever sings to me must be invisible; his form must not 
confuse me, or corrupt my judgment.’ ” 


School Concerts. 

That the love of good music is not confined to those 
who have frequent opportunities of hearing it is the 
faith of the honorary organisers of the “ Village, Country 
Town, and School Concerts." In this faith they began 
to work four years ago, and they have been rewarded 
by the adoption of their scheme by a large number of 
the County Education Committees and Authorities in 
England and Scotland. Eighty tours have already been 
arranged and a thousand concerts given, involving 
between 4,000 and 5,000 engagements for professional 
artists ; and school concerts are an important part of 
the scheme, with or without explanatory lectures. 
" Everywhere," the organisers write, ‘‘ our tours are 
preparing the way for one of the greatest musical move- 
ments of modern times—the Competition Festival." 
Further particulars may be obtained from Miss Paget, 
A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., 20, Clarendon Road, London, 
W. 11; or the Rev. Walpole E. Sealy, Fonthill, East 
Grinstead, Sussex. 


Music and Cricket. 

Speaking at St. George's School, Harpenden, on the 
annual Spcech Day, Dr. the Hon. E. Lyttelton (chairman 
of the school) referred with warm approval to the 
increased musical training now being given in English 
schools. If one wanted to start life fair and be equipped 
for a good long life, one should put music first and cricket 
second. English people for centuries had shown that 
they had got an extraordinary endowment of a love and 
appreciation of music, but for four hundred years we 
had neglected the training of it in our schools. Now it 
was coming back. 


The Key. 

The omission of the fanciful, or, as one might express 
it, the unproven, from the literature of childhood, was 
little less than a crime, said Sir Neville Wilkinson, in 
an address to the Kensington Poetry Society recently. 
To deprive a child of the opportunity or desire of forging 
the key which would open the gate into the enchanted 
forest beyond might lead to a sentence of lifelong 
imprisonment within the four drab walls of a workaday 
life. We should not bar the gates of fairyland against 
children, but rather let the fairies draw the opening bud 
tenderly upwards to the warm rays of truth. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


A PLEA FOR LEISURE. 
By M. E. Gibbons. 


Life to-day urges us to the recognition, in a hundred 
forms and by innumerable and insistent appeals, of the 
claims of intellectual imagination, and of the vital 
interests of esthetic appreciation. Never has the human 
spirit had greater opportunities for development, 
vet never has Philistinism been more rampant, that 
disease of mental vision, that sceming myopia of the 
mind which obscures for the average person the world’s 
long vistas of enchantment and beauty. 


The humanistic element in man needs opportunity 
for development, and calls with passionate iteration for 
leisure, wherein it may stand apart, criticise, review, 
marshal before it the known aspects of reality. It makes 
a yet more compelling demand for repose in order to 
dream, to image forth those shadowy conceptions 
which are the source of thought, which gain in strength 
during freedom from practical activity, and develop 
into new faculties, new depths of passionate sympathy. 


Leisure was to the Greeks the crowning fulfilment, 
the outcome of their whole educational system. It had 
for them an importance commensurate with their 
realisation of the mighty forces existing in the individual 
soul, of the powers of mind which can triumph over 
material facts and all limitations of time and sense, in 
order to encompass the eternal beauty of creations, 
such as those which are embodied for succeeding ages 
in the literature and sculpture of Greece, and in the 
sublime and moral reflections of her great philosophers. 


The same irresistible need exists to-day. Leisure is 
required in order that new creations of beauty and of 
moral value may be produced. It has a further value 
for this nation, exhausted by the long years of the Great 
War, in the secondary purpose it subserves in allowing 
for the refreshment of mind and spirit. The temporary 
distractions of ephemeral books, of sensational film 
plays, of melodramatic newspapers, can be dismissed 
and be superseded in the opportunities given in true 
leisure for the encouragement of the invincible claims of 
genuine thought and imagination. 


Life cannot be expressed in terms of ceaseless activity. 


Man’s idealism must have leisure to plunge into the 
lake-like depths of mental experience, and, unlike Nar- 
cissus of the ancient fable, toconvert image intosubstance, 
to win not death but redoubled energy from below the 
shining surface of the life of his mind. 


The adequate provision of a due meed of leisure is 
dangerously neglected by the public consciousness 
which sets up a variety of social organisations, of schemes 
which attempt to plan out the sum of the occupations 
of an ordered life. A corporate consciousness which 
crystallizes into many forms is established. It provides 
for the constant recognition of the aims and purposes of 
ordinary man in daily life. Business organizations, 
schools, factories, trade unions, carry out the idea of 
an ordered whole, of which men and women form the 
component parts, which an economic necessity consoli- 
dates into firm cohesion, 


Apart from the considerations of work, associations 
for games, for social duties of every kind, are strongly 
established. On the basis of an unimaginative inter- 
pretation of daily life, standards of corporate duty are 
set up, designed to comprehend man's whole life, to con- 
trol not only the sum of his emotional and intellectual 
capacities, but also his infinite moral aspirations. The 
chief currents of man's existence are diverted into 
channels of conventional function. 


Corporate activity is indeed frequently necessary. 
It is a common sense attitude to desire to determine the 
ordering of many of the duties of life in such a manner 
that the good of the whole community is placed in the 
foreground of purpose. The danger of any scheme of 
corporate life lies in so far as it exacts obedience from its 
members in too compelling a way and in excessive 
measure. In so far as it allows no freedom from compul- 
sory activity, wherein initiative may develop, no leisure 
in which each man may make some independent reaction 
to environment, such a corporate system becomes a 
menace to the adequate development of individuality. 


Complete community of soul and character—of the 
inner life of the spirit—can be established by no social 
system. Schools, athletic organizations, trade unions, 
the committees dear to English people are not, and 
cannot be expressive of the complete purpose of 
the whole existence of a nation or an individual man. 
The passionate love and pursuit of ideal, elusive beauty, 
the great emotions, the demands of multifarious moral 
issues, are individualistic forces. They are disintegrating 
in effect when they touch upon a social system, however 
complete may be its schemes in ordering activity. 


Hence it follows that for the gifted minority, in whom 
individual consciousness is strong, the heavy fabric of 
the social structure of a nation, or a smaller community, 
when wrought with conventional claims and duties, 
must sometimes be an unduly heavy burden, and must 
tend to the suppression of that genius by means of which 
men of fine susceptibilities produce delicate creations, 
which are in agreement with the divine harmony of the 
universe. 

The solution of the problem is the provision of leisure. 


It is needed also by the rank and file of humanity. 
The claims of intellectual faculties send forth a call to 
every man, however their appeal may vary in intensity, 
however faint may be their initial clamour. Freedom 
from external activity is needed, in no ungenerous 
measure, by all. 

It is no superficial interest, no purposeless energy, 
which draws the mind at leisure to literature, music, 
drawing, sculpture, painting. It is then that the mind 
can appreciate those products of imagination whereby 
the human spirit has won age-long victory over fact 
and sense, or can undertake anew great enterprises of 
spiritual daring, of far-soaring aspiration. 

In leisure are begun those new gigantic adventures 
by which the greater intellects transmit themselves to 
the vast regions of bodiless ether, where Time, weighed 
down to carth by fact and sense, has sunk away, and 
the universe of thought lies open to the mind at repose. 
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WOODCRAFT CHIVALRY. 
By FRANK E. MORETON. 


Anyone who saw a group of distinctly soiled but happy 
people tramping the coast of Dorset last summer might 
have paused to wonder who they were. Boys and girls, 
large and small, with some adults, all carrying bulky 
packs—the whole group represented the somewhat 
daring venture of a four days’ trek from a fixed camp in 
the New Forest. They were not merely enjoying a summer 
holiday ; they were part of an organisation, the Order 
of Woodcraft Chivalry, whose aims are somewhat 
ambitious. The Order aspires to permeate the whole 
of Education with its ideas, and not merely to supply 
an interesting hobby for spare time. One or two of its 
special features are here briefly dealt with. 

First, the Order has made exceptional experiments in 
self-government. The whole Order is democratic. Its 
supreme council and its chiefs arc elected, and are 
properly representative of the local groups. It is obvious 
that in this way the Order is more likely to get the right 
men at the head of affairs, men experienced in Wood- 
craft Chivalry, than it would with a system of autocratic- 
ally imposed '' commissioners," who may or may not 
be fitted for the post. 

The most important contribution in this connection, 
however, is a gradualed scheme, whereby children are 
taught self-control and self-government by degrees. 
Writers on self-government in schools and experimenters 
usually make one of two mistakes, or both. The '' self- 
government ” is frequently only a sham. The children 
know perfectly well that they are free to choose—just 
what the teacher wants them to choose. The teacher 
reserves the “ veto." Moreover, the privilege of self- 
government carries with it no corresponding responsi- 
bility, for the children know that if they get into a 
muddle the teacher will certainly get them out of it. 
The only opportunity for real self-government in the 
ordinary school is in the school society, where at least 
the children choose their own officers and have to put 
up with the consequences if they choose amiss. 

The second mistake, which is even more common, 
is the giving of complete. self-government at once. 
whatever the stage of development of the children. 
This mistake will be better realised after a description 
of the Order's scheme. 1t should be explained at once 
that the local unit. (the Lodge) is divided roughly 
according to age 1nto— 


The Troop of Elves 4 to 8 years. 


» Pack of Woodlings 81012 ,, 
> Tribe of Trackers 12to 15 ,, 
4, Company of Pathfinders... 15to 18. ,, 


, Fellowship of Wayfarers.... over 18 years. 

(a) The children of four to eight vears old have no more 
self-government than is given by the enlightened kinder- 
garten teacher. They obey their leader, who, neverthe- 
less, explains whenever possible why things are to be 
done. . E 

(b) Eight to twelve years. Now begins the training. 
The “ Pack " meets occasionally for discussion (besides 
games, etc.). The leader is, however, an autocrat, and 
must be obeyed. The only way for the “ Pack " to over- 
ride his decision is by means of a unanimous vote, 

(c) Twelve to fifteen years. The leader is no longer 
an autocrat. He resembles rather a constitutional 


monarch, working with the '' Court of Honour," but 
subject to the will of the whole “‘ Tribe." The children 
work in bands of about six, each with its leader elected 
from among themselves. The ''Court of Honour" 
consists of the band leaders plus the adult Tribe leaders. 
The usefulness of this system has often been demon- 
strated, but a large part of its usefulness is lost unless 


the general policy is directed by the mass meeting of 
the Tribe. 


(d) From fifteen to eighteen years. Much more 
individual liberty is possible with children of this age. 
The leader is now not a ruler, but a guide, counsellor, 
and friend. He is chairman of the gatherings and an 
executive officer, but is directly responsible to the 
“ Company." The self-government is now almost com- 
plete, and the republic stage is reached. 

(e) From eighteen upwards. Adults are supposed to 
be capable of combining complete liberty of the indi- 
vidual with the claims of society. ! 

Any member who thinks that he has a grievance 
may appeal to the Common Council of the whole Lodge. 
(The ideal Lodge contains Pack, Tribe, Company, and 
Fellowship.) This Assembly, again, is democratically 
conducted, every member having one vote. It is this 
fact which has most disturbed those who have not tried 
it. The idea of placing such power in the hands of 
children has seemed to some nothing less than madness. 
They take it for granted that in any dispute the Lodge 
will be divided into two groups—children versus adults. 
As a matter of fact, many and varied experiments have 
shown that this never does happen, and moreover, 
that children trained in this way show a surprising amount 
of good sense and sound judgment. Examples are not 
wanting of cases where the younger children have 
shown even sounder judgment than the adults. 


The second original feature is the Deed system, by 
which the Order strives to avoid the disastrous con- 
sequences of examinations. Everyone will admit the 
necessity for having some method of marking standard 
reached, and of indicating progress. The Deed system 
does this, and more besides. In order that the training 
may be complete, and not one-sided, the deeds are 
classified, and a proper proportion in each class 1s 
obligatory at each stage. The difference between the 
deed and an ordinary test is simply that the deed 1s 
not stereotyped. It is regarded merely as the culmination 
of a period of training. Thus, while a large number of 
standard deeds are published as a guide, any activity 
which is taken up by a child may be recognised as à 
deed, provided that in the opinion of the Lodge it 
reaches the required standard. 

Whenever possible, subjects are approached through 
regional survey. 

Children who succeed in getting through the normal 
course quickly have an opportunity of specialising. 
They may claim further deeds, which may in time rcach 
the standard required for an ‘‘ adventure " (the Wood- 
craft Chivalry equivalent of a proficiency degree). 

Finally, the “ Honour " must be mentioned. This is 
something which cannot be earned. It is given by the 
Lodge to anyone who has done something of peculiar 
merit, involving considerable moral force of one kind 
or another. * To apply for an honour is to prove oneself 
unworthy of it." 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


THE TEACHING OF GYMNASTICS IN 
FINLAND. 


By PROFESSOR IVAR WILSKMAN. 


Gymnastics has been an obligatory subject of instruc- 
tion in Finnish schools for about seventy years, and 
earlier still—about 1830—the post of teacher of fencing 
and gymnastics was instituted at the University. The 
same system as that followed in Sweden—the “ Ling "— 
was formerly used ; it was then, much more than now, 
built up on a physiological and anatomical basis without 
sufficient regard for important practical—and in 
particular pedagogical— points of view, being indeed 
rather gymnastic treatment than gymnastics adapted 
to healthy active children ; and naturally the subject 
failed to interest young people. It was, moreover, a 
subject of secondary 1mportance, its aim being ncither 
rightly understood nor greatly valued. 

In the 'seventies, however, an important change took 
place in the sphere of physical culture: a certain young 
Finlander, Viktor Heikel, after studying conditions in 
Sweden, Denmark, and Germany, and more particularly 
in boys' schools, created in his own country a new system 
of gymnastics for men, differing fundamentally from the 
German system. 

Based on physiological grounds, it kceps other con- 
siderations in view, notablv the age and sex of the pupil. 
In an official book the exercises are classified according 
to their difficulty and their effect on the pupil, and the 
number and variety of these are almost inexhaustible. 
Perhaps more than any svstem the Finnish scheme 
takes into account the nature of the child, which 
demands variety in all its activities, whether in work 
or play. The exercises are arranged so that something 
new, interesting, and corresponding to the stage of 
development of the child is always offered. For this 
reason games and sports are included, since they are 
necessary and important to physical culture. À gym- 
nastic lesson which has not included at least five minutes' 
play must be considered, from an educational point of 
view, to be wrongly conducted. Moreover, in arranging 
sports— for example, races— it is the group and thc inter- 
change of the individuals composing it, and not the 
individual player, who must be considered. 

The Finnish system also presupposes a variation in 
the exercises for boys and for girls, and demands the 
separation of treatment from gymnastics for healthy 
pupils, differing in this respect from the pure “ Ling " 
system ; it also pays greater attention than the German 
system to the beneficial effect of “ free” exercises. 

Whereas the German and Swedish systems and 
methods of instruction have for many decades remained 
almost unchanged, the Finnish system has all along been 
developing ; it accepts no infallible authority, but on the 
contrary assimilates anything new and suitable wherever 
it may be found. Its representatives work, keeping in 
view the health, carriage, strength, and energy, physical 
and mental, of the rising generation. 

The above remarks refer only to gymnastics for boys 
and men; the women teachers continue to follow, at 
least in principle, the system of Ling, although a recent 
course which they have inaugurated differs to a great 
extent from the gymnastics now in use in Sweden. 


Educational Notes from India. 

The two private bills for the reconstruction of Calcutta 
University have been generally condemned, and it is understood 
that a fresh bill has been presented to the Government for 
sanction. The text is not known, but this also is condemned 
by the national papers as “‘ revolutionary." The Government 
of Bengal have established a technical school in Calcutta for 
1,000 students, and a scheme is on foot for an Education Bank 
to help students irrespective of caste, colour, and creed; of this 
an ex-principal of a Government college is the leading spirit. 

Several Indian chiefs are trying to establish a University for 
Rajputana, probably at Ajmere, a place sacred to Hindus and 
Mussulmans alike. 

The Maharaja of Travancore has resolved to establish a 
separate University in his State, and has appointed a committee 
to consider ways and means. 

Even Tibet is determined on education on modern lines, and 
a school for officers' sons has been opened at Gyantse ; the staff 
includes a European and a Tibetan. 

A recent report by the Government of Madras reveals the 
interesting fact that between 1917 and 1922 the expenditure on 
education in the Presidency increased by 50 per cent. Certain 
influential Madrasis are agitating for a second University, at 
Andhra. : 

A committee, with the Minister of Education as President, 
has bcen formed to consider the reorganisation of the Patna 
University. 

Attempts are being made to establish civil, mechanical, and 
electrical engineering courses at Dacca University. The Dacca 
Vocational Education Committee appointed by the Bengal 
Government recommends the introduction of manual work in 
boys' schools and of chemical technology, especially of oils, fats, 
soaps, candles, and leather. 

An agreement of much importance has been reached between 
the Durma Council of National Education and the Local Govern- 
ment with regard to the future of national schools. Important 
clauses are: (a) The Council has accepted the Government 
curriculum, and freedom has been left not only to the national 
but also to other schools to develop beyond that minimum. 
(b) The Council will act as the Central Board of Management 
for the national schools, and will correspond with the Education 
Department. (c) Recognised national schools may present 
pupils for the public middle and high schools examinations in 
March, 1924. It is reported that the agreement has given 
general satisfaction. 

The first case in India under the Primary Education Act has 
been instituted against a resident at Surat for neglecting his 
little daughter's education in a recognised municipal school. 
His defence is that she is being educated in a national school, 
and that the real object of the authorities is to deal a death 
blow to all national schools, of which there are some sixty in 
Surat, with about 9,000 pupils. : 


Industrial Physical Research in America. 

In his recent presidential address to the Institute of Physics 
Sir J. J. Thomson gave some account of the work he had seen 
during his recent visit to America in the research departments 
of some of the great manufacturing firms. These laboratories 
were established in the face of considerable opposition, but 
now the universal opinion appears to be that the research 
department is one of the most profitable in manufacturing 
concerns, and however great the necessity for economy its cost 
would be the last to be reduced. 

The scale of these laboratories was far greater than anything 
we have in this country, and much of the work carried out is 
not merely what might be called development work but is 
fundamental scientific work, worthy of a University laboratory. 

On the other hand the Amcrican Universities do not seem 
designed to produce a large number of men qualified to take up 
advanced research work. For example, few of the science 
students have the necessary equipment in mathematics and the 
Stern training which a good Honours man in a great English 
University has to go through appears to be unknown. The 
system is doubtless good for the average man, but a successful 
research institute requires something more than the average 
man; it needs men with high scientific knowledge. In this 
regard this country has a distinct advantage we shall sorely 
necd if we are to hold our own in competition. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Results of the June Competitions. 

I. The task of compiling a list of fifty books suitable 
for a school library is not difficult, and there is a surprising 
degree of unanimity among our competitors as to the 
twenty indispensable works. The list which contained 
the greatest number of popular books was sent by 


Mr. C. N. W. Morris, CADNUM, SOUTHAMPTON, 


who gave thirty-two of the titles and accordingly 
receives the first prize of TWO GUINEAS. 


The second prize of ONE GUINEA is awarded to 
Miss AGNES B. SWINNERTON, STOURBRIDGE, | 
who gave thirty-one titles. 


We append a list showing forty-four books named by 
our competitors in the order of choice. ' Tom Brown's 
Schooldays ” is an easy first, and every competitor gave 
it a place :— 

Tom Brown's Schooldays, Treasure Island, Westward 
Ho, Ivanhoe, Lorna Doone, David Copperfield, Little 
Women, Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, Water 
Babies, Alice in Wonderland, Coral Island, The Heroes, 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Ohver Twist, The 
Mill on the Floss, The Cloister and the Hearth, Hans 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales, The Talisman, Tanglewood 
Tales, Cranford, The Deerslayer, Gulliver's Travels, 
Hereward the Wake, The Jungle Books, The Just-So 
Stories, King Solomon’s Mines, A Tale of Two Cities, 
Children of the New Forest, John Halifax Gentleman, 
The Last of the Barons, The Last Days of Pompeu, 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, The Three Musketeers, Silas 
Marner, Three Men in a Boat, The White Company, 
Black Beauty, The Last of the Mohicans, Masterman 
Ready, The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, A Christmas Carol, Don Quixote. 


II. The Essay of 300 words on “ My Favourite 
Hobby ”’ evoked some interesting efforts. The FIRST 
PRIZE OF HALF-A-GUINEA goes to :— 

EDWARD A. HOLDER, 8, THE AVENUE, BRONDESBURY, 
for an essay on Photography. 

The SECOND PRIZE OF SEVEN SHILLINGS 
AND SIXPENCE is awarded to 


A. W. RussELL, 28, LONGLEY Roan, HARROW, 
while a BOOK PRIZE is being sent to 
W. L. Topp, 50, WHITEHALL Roap, HARROW. 


ITI. Original Drawings to illustrate a Favourite Story 
were sent in by a number of young competitors, and it 
was difficult to choose the best. The FIRST PRIZE 
OF SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE goes to 

MARJORIE WARING, HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS 

LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
and the SECOND PRIZE OF FIVE SHILLINGS 
goes to [RIS WARD, of the same well-known school, for 
drawings to illustrate * The Arabian Nights" and 
“Little Women." 

BOOK PRIZES are awarded to NANCY BAVERSTOCK 
and Doris Laver, both of Lynmouth College, Levton- 
stone, and to BETTY BERGERY, Convent of Notre Dame, 
Teignmouth. 


AUGUST COMPETITION. 
We offer the following prizes :— 
I. 
For competitors of any age. 


A First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
One Guinea are offered for— 
A set of Six Original Tests of Intelligence 
suitable for children of eleven. 


II. 
For competitors under 18 years of age. 
A First Prize of Half-a-Guinea and a Second Prize of 
Seven Shillings and Sixpence are offered for— 
An Original Poem of twenty-four lines 
or less. 
III. 
For competitors under 14 years of age. 
A First Prize of Seven Shillings and Sixpence and a 
Second Prize of Five Shillings are offered for— 
A Letter on The Best Day of My Holidays. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The pages must be pinned together and the competitor’s 
name and address written clearly on the first page. 

The coupon, which appears in our advertisemcnt pages, must 
be cut out and pinned to the first page of each entry for 
Competition I. For Competitions II. and III. one coupon will 
serve for each set or part of a set of eight entries. 

In Competitions II. and III. a certificate from parent or teacher 
that the age of the candidate is as stated and that no help has 
been given in the work must be enclosed. 

The last date for sending in is the Ist of September, and the 
results will be published on the 1st of October. 


FROM * THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES," 
OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


August, 1848. 
THE EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 

“Women, gencrallv speaking, have no profession. . . When 
they have, whether it be that of mantua-maker, or artist, or 
governess . . . the needle, or the brush, or the multifarious 
smattering, which, under the specious name of accomplishments, 
too often constitutes the governess's stock-in-trade, absorbs all 
attention. It would be a waste of time and means to aim at 
mental growth, at liberal culture on all sides . . . the death of 
parents, or a reverse of fortune, may stimulate to the acquirement 
of some marketable faculty . . . but generally speaking it would 
be admitted that there is no mere professional training for 
women. Woman was to be made graceful, and elegant, and 
delicate, and winning from her very feebleness. Independence 
of character, originality of thought, energy of purpose, logical 
clearness, and scientific accuracy, a philosophic breadth and 
depth of comprehension or range of knowledge, even strong 
bodily health, all were out of keeping. . . .Woman was to live, 
not for herself, but for him of the other sex who might be capti- 
vated into becoming a prop for her graceful debilitv . . . at 
most to please, attract, and charm by frivolous accomplishments 
which might be laid aside when their end was gained, just as, when 
the house is let, the ticket may be taken down. . . . We must 
acknowledge an independent self-nature in woman as in man 
anda common responsibility, because a common dignity in both.” 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF UNIVERSITY 
HALL. 

“On the 20th ult., the ceremony of laying the foundation stone 
of '' University Hall," an institution of a theological character 
about to be established in connexion with University College, 
took place on the site selected for this purpose, in the rear of the 
College, and on the west side of Gordon Square, in the presence of 
several hundred spectators.” 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Higher Education of Ex-Service Students. 


In their Annual Report for 1921-22—the familiar official blue 
jacket has been discarded—the Board of Education have revived 
the former practice of writing an introductory chapter dealing 
with some particular division of the Board's work which merits 
special treatment. An account this year is given of the working 
of the scheme for ex-service students, which was organised in 
December, 1918. The country felt it owed a debt to a large body 
of men who were prepared in a national emergency to sacrifice 
their ambitions and their careers, and in these few pages we have 
what mav be regarded as an interim report on the results of an 
expenditure of something under eight million pounds. 


Almost every kind of training came within the scope of the 
scheme, and courses ranged from short refreshers of a few months 
to courses in medicine extending over five years ; and provision 
was also made for assisting men who wished to pursue their 
studies abroad. Except in agriculture, forestry, veterinary 
science, and pharmacy, the Board of Education was responsible 
for the arrangements. The committee's provisional estimates 
supposed the number of applicants would be round about 15,000. 
As it turned out twice that number applied for assistance and 
26,500 actually benefited. ‘‘ Up to date," 23,500 of the bene- 
ficiaries have completed their studies, leaving 3,000 still preparing 
for final examinations. 


One immediate result of the scheme was to fill the Universities 
and Colleges to overflowing and to re-establish them as “ thriving 
institutions able to render their normal, and perhaps more than 
normal, contribution to the well-being of the country." By the 
end of the 1922 academic session 22,500 of these students had 
ceased to come under the scheme, so far as the Board were 
concerned, and of these 1,800 had more than justified their 
selection by securing their qualifications, and so dispensing with 
the Board's assistance at an earlier date than was anticipated. 
Assistance was, on the other hand, terminated prematurely in 
the case of 1,450 students who failed to attain the standard of 
progress the Board were entitled to expect. 


The Board's available returns '' to date " cover some 18,000 
persons, and of these 12,400 are definitely accounted for as being 
employed—this includes 1,800 still studying. In 4,800 cases no 
information as to occupation is available, while 800 are definitely 
recorded as unemployed. The largest number of students 
aimed at som? branch of engineering or technology ; next came 
prospective teachers, followed closely bv would-be doctors and 
dentists. Out of the 18,000 given above, about 8,000 were 
university students in subjects other than medicine and dentistry 
— 300 secured post-graduate qualifications, 9,100 an honours 
degree, and 1,600 a pass degree. At one Oxford College, out of a 
total of fifty assisted students, nine obtained a first-class honours 
degree—one a double first—and six have gained fellowships at 
other Oxford Colleges. The newer Universities, with their 
specialised technological departments, reflect the present 
industrial depression, but even here some of the results are 
remarkably good. 


The classified returns of some 9,400 students recorded as earning 
their living in this country show that about 12 per cent. are 
engaged in the public services—excluding teaching ; 4 per cent. 
are teaching in Universities or other institutions for higher 
education ; and 23 per cent. are schoolmasters. Some goo out of 
the 18,000 odd students are abroad, and with few exceptions, 
suitably employed. 

The chapter concludes with two interesting speculative para- 
graphs on the value of the scheme as a national investment, and 
as payment of a debt to the individual man. The Board wisely 
refrains from any premature opinion on the first. But on the 
second point we may quote these words : '' Certain it is that but 
for the scheme many young men who left school or university to 
join the forces would never have been able to return to their 
studies, owing to depleted financial resources and the rise in the 
cost of living. It is also true that a number of young men, as a 
direct consequence of their militarv service, have been able to 
realise honourable ambitions which were mere dreams before the 
war and have entered upon careers which would otherwise have 
been closed to them, no matter how well qualified for such 


careers they might have been by natural endowment and 


inclination." 


Full Time Service— Circular 1311. 


Last December, in a note on Circular 1286 in this column, we 
said : '' It seems fairly certain that it will have to be withdrawn 
Or reissued in a much amended form." The Board has done 
neither, but has written Circular 1311 as an addendum. It is 
troublesome enough to have a system of ''Legislation by 
reference," but this practice of '' Circularization by reference ” 
is a needless annoyance. It complicates what in the nature of 
things is complex enough. First there is the Treasury, which, 
on the recommendation of the Board, determines what is 
“ qualifying service " under Section 18 of the Act. Then the 
Board, with the consent of the Treasury, makes '' rules ” about a 
variety of things under Section 15; and thirdly the Board, 
apparently with nobody's consent, determines what '' service "' 
is ‘‘ full-time service," also under Section 18. It attempted 
to do so nearly a year ago and evoked a universal chorus 
of disapproving criticism. Instead of now scrapping the 
whole thing and starting again in a state of enlightened 
experience, one is supplied in the new circular with a 
set of corrigenda for the old. Truly the ways of departments are 
strange. And one is still left wondering why the definition of 
what service is full-time service is not a matter to be '' pre- 
scribed " under Section 15 by statutory rules and orders, but by 
a Board of Education Circular instead. Dr. C. T. Carr, who has 


lectured on '' Delegated Legislation," probably understands all 
about these things, but it's a dark subject for the uninitiated. 


The Circular states that the Board will not call for ''infor- 
mation as to actual teaching hours of teachers on the ordinary 
staffs of schools organised throughout on a full-time basis as 
evidence of full-time employment." In determining questions 
of full-time service the principles of Circular 1286 will be applied 
'" subject to modifications and explanation indicated below.” 
(a) The weekly minimum of the thirty hours of par. 3 of Circular 
1286 includes time devoted to subsidiary duties; (b) actual 
teaching covers supervision of preparation and tutorial work with 
individual pupils ; and (c) subsidiary duties are not limited for 
their performance to the school premises. '' Relief from teaching 
in respect of substantial duties of internal organisation'' is now 
given explicitly to heads of departments in technical schools, 
and is also justifiable in the case of assistants in secondary and 
other schools where clubs and societies and other features in the 
corporate life of the school, and where substantial duties in 
organising particular subjects or in school administration '' can 
be most economically performed by teachers." But relief is 
limited to five hours. 


Paragraph 4 should be compared with par. 7 of the previous 
circular. It will be seen what a different view the Board now 
takes of these “ mixed employments,” which were '' not full- 
time and therefore not pensionable." Andtheopposition to theold 
par. 8, relating to casual employment, has time results, too—‘‘ for 
the Board are prepared in view of the representations which have 
been received, to count as recognised service a continuous period 
of actual teaching which has occupied, with its subsidiary duties, 
at least thirty hours a weck during four consecutive weeks and 
will waive the requirement that this shall have been under an 
engagement not terminable except upon a month's notice." 
These two circulars, 1286 and 1311, have done this good service— 
they will put teachers henceforth always on their guard when they 
find the Board of Education sctting out to lay down '' general 
principles.” 


Regulations for Secondary Schools. 


As at present advised, the Board do not consider it necessary 
this year to issue revised Regulations for Secondary Schools, and 
the Regulations for Secondary Schools, 1922, will accordingly 
continue in operation. 


The Board propose to issue separately the general Regulation 
foreshadowed in paragraph 2 of Circular 1286 under which all 
teachers in grant-earning schools will in future have to be 
employed under an agreement. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 


At the Council of 20th July the Chairman reported the result 
of a further interview with certain leading officials of the Board 
of Education following the conference with the President in June. 
He said that considerable progress had been made in the direction 
of establishing a scheme of co-operation between the Board and 
the Council on matters connected with the recording of service 
for pension purposes, the grading of teachers and the suspension 
of teachers. It is becoming clear that on these and certain other 
problems of administration the Board will be ready to accept the 
help of the Council. It is equally clear that the value of such 
help will be increased as soon as every qualified teacher has 
become registered. Those who delay are seriously impeding the 
progress of their own profession and are possibly laying up for 
themselves a store of inconvenience for the future. It is safe to 
say that before long the unregistered teacher will be in a difficult 
position in regard to promotion. Nobody suggests that un- 
registered persons should be wholly forbidden to teach, but it is 
not unfair that those whose qualifications have not been submitted 
to and approved by the representative Teachers Council should 
be put to the trouble of proving their claims independently and 
should be held in little regard by the rest of the profession. 


The Associated Board R.A.M. and R.C.M. 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Associated Board of 
the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music was 
held at St. James' Palace, S.W., on July 2nd, the Prince of Wales, 
President, in the chair. In the course of an interesting address 
His Royal Highness said: ''It is a great pleasure to me to 
preside at this annual general meeting to-day, because although 
I accepted the Presidency of the Associated Board four years ago, 


my absence in various parts of the Empire has prevented me 
hitherto from attending. It is interesting to notice that during 
these four years the work carried on by the Board has increased 
very largely, the number of candidates now entered for Examina- 
tion being about 33 per cent. greater than in the first year of my 
Presidency. Such a rate of increase is especially satisfactory as 
forming a continuation—or rather, acceleration—of the record 
of progress shown by the annual reports of the thirty-four y éars 
of the Board's existence. The extent of the work in the Overseas 
Dominions is also particularly interesting, for not only does the 
Board offer identical examinations throughout the principal 
Dominions, and in this way provide a standard of comparison 
with this country, but, evcn more important, it supplies a link 
between the musical life of the Dominions and that of the 
Mother Country, connecting by a common interest of effort and 
attainment the many thousands of candidates and their teachers 
throughout the Empire. I am very glad to learn of the presence 
here to-day of the honorary local representatives from overseas, 
and to welcome among others Sir William Thomson, who, as 
Registrar of the University of South Africa, organised and carried 
out from their inception the examinations in South Africa held 
by the University in conjunction with the Associated Board. 

A vote of thanks to the Prince for presiding, proposed by Sir 
Alexander C. Mackenzie and seconded by Sir Hugh Allen, 
terminated the proceedings. 


Dental Bursaries. 


The interesting announcement is made by the Dental Board 
of the United Kingdom that bursaries tenable at any University 
or Dental School in the United Kingdom which grants a recog- 
nised degree or qualifications are available and that recommen- 
dations will be considered from the heads of secondary schools. 
Fuller details will be found in our advertisement pages. 


Head Mistresses' Association. 


Owing to the fact that the annual conference of the Head 
Mistresses' Association took place just as we were going to press, 
our report was unduly hurried, and three errcrs were over- 
looked: Miss  Fanner (not Farmer) was, of course, the 
“ Miss President "; Sparkes should have been Miss Sparks; 
and ' Dr. Brook,’’ Dr. Brock. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


The dispute at Lowestoft continues. The chairman of the 
Education Committee failed in his attempt to empty the 
“ welfare centres." He sought to do so by summoning parents 
for the non-attendance of their children at the ordinary schocls. 
The bench, after a long hearing, decided that parents are justified 
in withhclding their children from school if they can establish a 
reasonable objection to the character of the teachers. To 
establish such objection the defence called as a witness the 
chairman of the Education Committee himself! Mr. Adams 
was not a willing witness to the method he adopted for filling 
vacancies at Lowestoft, but his evidence was sufficient to quash 
his case against the parents, and so the welfare centres will 
continue and the '' strike ’’ will go on until the Board of Educa- 
tion feel it their duty to step in. Opinion, nct only in Lowestoft, 
but in London and the rest of the country, is fast maturing that 
the time has arrived when the Board should take action by 
declaring as to the efficiency of the improvised staffs and also as 
to the necessitv of holding to a national agreement. 


‘It is pleasing to note that at least two Authorities are anxious 
not to impose the 5 per cent. reduction of salaries—Hertfordshire 
and Dorsetshire. It is to be hoped that the Board of Education 
will agree with the Authority in the case of Hertfordshire. The 
standard scale was not put into operation there until October, 
1922, and then only on the normal carry-over. In the case of 
Dorsetshire, however, the Authoritv ask that the 5 per cent. 
shall not be taken from the salaries of teachers of fifty-five years 
of age or over if thev will agree to retire at sixty years of age. 
I think the Hoard will not sanction this. In any case it is highly 
improbable that the N.U.T. would agree to a bargain of thc kind 
suggested. 

The reduction of school staffs bv Authorities acting on sugges- 
tions from the Board of Education continues. The Swansea 
Authority has been told that in the opinion of the Board the needs 
of the schools can, under existing conditions, be adequately met 
by a smaller number of teachers. Also the Board have called the 
attention of the Authority to the fact that head teachers of 
schools of under 250 in average attendance are not in charge of 
classes. It is much to be regretted that, at a time when the 
over-supply of trained teachers is so large, the Board should 
continue to press for staff reductions. 

While the Treasury has nailed the ' Economy" flag to the 
mast and has passed on the message to every Government 
Department, and especially the Board of Education, one notes, 
with cynical amusement, that economy may give place to 
Departmental dignity. Everyone has heard of Juvenile 
I:mployment Committees and the Chelmsford Report and the 
wise decision to encourage Local Education Comnuttees to deal 
with the employment and aíter-care of school learners up to the 
age of seventeen. Not everyone is aware that it is possible for 
two State Departments to carry out the same functions in the 
same town. In Liverpool, for example. one of the first Education 
Authorities to set up a Juvenile Employment Bureau, there is a 
Juvenile Employment Committce under the Education Committee 
with its office and officers, and there is a Juvenile Emplovment 
Committee under the Ministry of Labour, also with an office and 
officers. Being the first in the field —some twelve or thirteen 
vears ago— the Liverpool Education Committee did all in its 
power to prevent this duplication of function and expense, offered 
its statistics to the Ministry of Labour, and offered representation 
to the Ministry on the Committee. Deputations went to London, 
but Departmental jealousy prevailed, and the country is paving 
for two establishments in the same city for doing the same work. 
The Liverpool public has the satisfaction of reading an advertise- 
ment issued bv one of the committees on one page of its local 
newspapers, and a letter on another page from the other com- 
mittce, each addressed to employers of labour to “ come to us 
for your young workers." 

A case of inexplicable lack of co-operation is revealed in the 
pages of the recently published report of the Board of Education. 
There it is stated (p. 81) that Authorities which adopt the 
Libraries Act must notify such adoption to both the Ministrv of 
Health and the Board. Then follows a list of about twenty 
Authorities who have so notified the Board, with the naive 
intimation that the Board believe that the lst is not complete, 
and reminding the defaulting authorities of their duty. It does 
not seem to have occurred to the Education officials that the 
Ministry of Health could give them the missing information. 
Or did the Ministry of Health refuse to give it? We wonder. 


ae 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Reception at University College, London. 

About three thousand persons were present at a reception held 
by the Chairman of the University College Committee, the 
Viscount Chelmsford ; the Provost of University College, Sir 
Gregory Foster; the Deans of the College Faculties, and the 
Tutor to Women Students, on July 7th. The reception was 
largely attended by old students of the College, headmasters and 
headmistresses of schools, and a number of diplomatic and 
official guests, and by persons connected with all branches of 
education. One of the main objects was to give old students an 
opportunity of seeing some of the recent extensions, especially 
the new building for anatomy and the extensions recently opened 
by the King. The hospital and its medical school were also open. 
A very interesting part of the programme was a series of demon- 
strations and short lectures in various departments. 


Royal Military College : Shorter Course. 


It is officially announced that from September the duration of 
the course of instruction at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
is to be reduced from two years to eighteen months, and that the 
question of raising the lower age entrance limit from 17} to 18 
years is still under consideration. 


The Work of the London Schools. 


“ Education is the foundation and life of a nation. It is true 
of this country and of every part of the British Empire," said 
Mi. L. S. Amery, the First Lord of the Admiralty, in declaring 
open the exhibition of the work done in London County Council 
Schools and Institutes, at the London Day Training College, 
Southampton Row, early in July. The College building offered 
not only a refuge from the glare of the streets, but an enticing 
display of children's and students’ work. The exhibition, 
arranged primarily to enable the overseas delegates to the 
Imperial Education Conference to see the work of the London 
schools '' from the infants’ schools to the university,” afforded also 
an opportunity for parents, ratepayers, and employers to form 
their own judgment of the educational value of the schools, 
Six thousand pupils and students and four hundred teachers and 
instructors gave practical demonstrations; the domestic 
economy centres showed how mothercraft is taught to girls, and 
the manual training centres showed how the desire for handwork 
is encouraged among boys; and the comprehensive character 
of the exhibition was shown in the admirable work, from technical 
creations in carpentry or enginecring down to the display of 
drawings, needlowork, etc., by physically defective children. 
The fact that nearly a million students of varying ages are taught 
under the agis of the Council—accepted by Londoners as a 
matter of course—is to the visitor from overseas a constant 
source of investigation, and the exhibition gave a fine opportunity 
for such an enquiry. As for ourselves, we could not help being 
impressed once more by the keenness of the teachers, of whose 
patient daily work in the classroom the exhibits called up vivid 
mental pictures. 


Gresham's School, Holt. 


The forest glade at Holt, Norfolk, designed some years ago 
for the annual Schoo! Shakespearean Performance, formed an 
ideal setting for “ As You Like It, and a fine ovation was given 
to the boys at the close. The chorus of little pages gave the 
play a charming touch of gaiety and youth. 


Stowe School. 


The Governors of Stowe have reccived the promise of /1,000 
providing one hundred gifts of fifty pounds are given towards the 
founding of Scholarships to the Overseas Universities. Nine 
friends of Stowe have already promised this amount. 


City of London College. 


In the session commencing September 25th next there will be 
two special courses for post matriculation students. The course 
for boys will include Commerce, English, Book-keeping, Mathe- 
matics adapted to comunercial uses, Commodities, Transport, 
the Principles of Law (commercial), and two forcign languages ; 
and for girls, Commerce, English, Book-keeping, Commercial 
Calculations, Shorthand, Tvpewriting, and two modern languages. 
In July of each ycar certificates will be issued to those students 
who have satisfactorily completed the course and have passed 
the examination. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Sir Robert Blair. 

The announcement that Sir Robert Blair, LL.D., the Education 
Officer of the London County Council, reaches the age-limit for 
official service next March will come as a surprise to many people. 
The report to the L.C.C., moreover, makes it clear that Sir 
Robert does not desire to have his period of service extended. 
His retirement means the removal of a great figure and a real 
force from the activelist of men who count in education. London 
teachers are specially concerned tbat he shall have a worthy 
successor. 


Miss Burstall. 

It is announced that Miss Sara Burstall, the headmistress of 
the Manchester High School for Girls, will retire at the end of the 
year, after a quarter of a century’s service, during which she has 
seen the education of girls completely remodelled. Her services 
to education reach much further afield than Manchester, although 
it is claimed that no school in Great Britain has sent more girls 
to the Universities than Manchester High School, ar has produced 
more headmistresses and professors; and as a member of the 
Joint Matriculation Board and the Secondary Schools Examina- 
tion Council her influence has been great. 


Mr. Maxwell Gordon. 

The Governors of Wrekin College, Wellington (Salop), have 
appointed Mr. W. Maxwell Gordon, M.A., of Tonbridge School, 
as Headmaster. At Rossall School, where he was educated, 
Mr. Gordon was distinguished both as scholar and athlete; at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, he was senior scholar of his year. 
He graduated with a first class in the Classical Tripos of 1899, 
and joined the staff of Tonbridge School shortly afterwards. 
There he has been upper sixth form master and headmaster’s 
assistant for twenty-two years ; he has also filled the position of 
day boy house tutor and has been for over eight years in charge 
of Judde House. 


Miss A. T. Steele. 

We are sorry to hear that Miss Amy Trevor Steele is retiring 
from the Hcadmistress.ship of the Grey Coat Hospital, West- 
minster, and still more sorry for the cause, ill-health. Miss 
Steele, who was Headmistress of the Portsmouth and the Notting 
Hill High Schools before entering upon her work at Westminster, 
has been twice chairman of the London Branch of the Head- 
mistresses' Association, as well as serving on the Executive of the 
Association, and her work for education is widely known and 
valued. 


Miss Ridler. 

The one woman delegate at the Imperial Education Ccnference 
—Miss Ridler—as Principal of the Women's Training College in 
Jerusalem and Inspector of Girls’ Schools in Palestine, has done 
excellent service in the cause of education in that country since 
1918, when she went from the English Girls’ School in Cairo to 
take over the werk of organisation. There are now thirty-two 
elementary schools for girls, and teachers are being trained under 
a staff which includes two Englishwomen. Miss Ridler studied in 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and Graz. 


Miss Hilda Walton. 

The Council of Birmingham University has appointed Miss 
Hilda Walton to be warden of University House, the hall of 
residence for women students, in succession to Miss Orange, whose 
resignation the Council has accepted. Miss Walton took second- 
class honours in English at Somerville College, Oxford ; she has 
been secretary for seven years at Bedford College, London; 
was Bursar at Somerville College for seven years; and for three 
years Principal at the Dartford Training College. During the 
last twelve months she has been warden of a hostel at Bryn Mawr 
Women’s University in the United States. 


Professor W. P. Ker. 

We greatly regret to record the death of Professor William 
Paton Ker, formerlv Professor of English Literature at University 
College, London, which occurred suddenly at Macugnaga on 
the 17th July. Professor Ker was the son of a Glasgow merchant 
and went on from Glasgow Universitv to Balliol as the holder 
of a Snell Exhibition. He became a Taylorian Scholar of Oxford 
in 1878 and was elected a Fellow of All Souls. In a singularly 
beautiful and moving tribute in The Times of Saturday, 
21st July, Principal Barker describes him as ‘‘a scholar of scholars, 
man among men; whimsical, profound; eloquent in silence, 
admirable in discourse.” 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


University Degrees for Workers. 

The Education Committee of the National Alliance of 
Employers and Employed at its last mecting held in London, 
considered the question of providing facilities for working 
students to enable them to qualify for University degrees, and 
a sum was voted towards this end. Phenomenal progress has 
been made by certain students, particularly a number under 
Professor Peers, Director of the Extra-Mural Department, 
University College, Nottingham. The question of the need for 
the benefits of University teaching to be extended to workers 
has for some time received the support of the National Alliance, 
who have brought the influence of University thought and train- 
ing to trade unionists and assisted them to pass on these benefits 
to those not able to enjoy them first-hand. The extension of 
this work now embarked upon by the Alliance carries the worker 
a step nearer to the University training hitherto beyond his 
reach. 


A Public Games Master ? 


The suggestion has been made in the Westminster Gazelte 
that London, with its many parks and its thousands of sportsmen 
and sportswomen, ought to have its own games master with a 
staff of coaches to supervise sports and help promising players 
out of the rut of obscurity. Commander C. B. Fry heartily 
approves of the idea: '' If you play a game merely for health, 
and not for its essential art," he says, “you are missing the greater 
joy. The game for the game's sake is almost a religious precept. 
It is priceless in the development of boyhood character.”’ 


SOME SAYINGS. 


Dr. G. M. Trevelyan. 


“ Physical science has replaced classics as the chief study of the 
educated, while the plain people of all classes, instead of being 
soaked in the Bible and very little else, are soaked in the Daily 
Yelp and the Illustrated Reach-me-down, the voluminous 
Sunday papers, and trashy stories.” 


Sir Henry Newbolt. 


“ Boys have got it into their heads that to speak the English 
language with care and precision is indelicate and pedantic.” 


Mr. E. F. L. Wood. 


“ No man can rightly be termed educated who seeks to amass 
information to pass examinations, to obtain degrees, merely as 
stepping stones in the process of getting on. The hero of many 
examinations is not necessarily a well-educated man." 


Dr. Murray Butler. 
“ The outlook of youth could not be an outlook of despair." 


Mr. J. W. G. Sparrow. 
“ Wo have taught democracy to read but not to think.” 


Sir James Yoxall, M.P. 


“ Prominent amidst all the difficult and complex work of the 
school teacher should be, I think, the function of helping the 
children to educate themsclves. No school years are long enough 
for a complete education, but every after-year can be enriched 
if the children have formed the habit of reading or consulting 
books of reference, among others, but anyhow books ; of following 
up subjects in newspapers; and of inquiring into the why and 
wherefore of things by studies for themselves.” 


Mr. Justice Horridge. 


"I wish they would teach boys to speak English in these 
Council Schools.” 


Lord Hewart. 


“ I have never known anybody who worked too hard, though 
I have known many who think they do.” 


Lord Justice Scrutton. 


“ Something more than examination successes was needed 
for success in life—judgment, common sense, tact, character, 
truthfulness, and honour. The bar was strewn with wrecks of 
men who came from the Universities full of success in examination 
Some of the finest flowers were the latest to bloom. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 

Sir, —That the Government at this period would not respond 
to Lord Erskine's appeal in the House of Lords for a State 
subsidy for the only Memorial Theatre to Shakespeare erccted on 
British soil was a foregone conclusion. For the present the 
excellent work that is being accomplished at Stratford-upon- 
Avon must depend for its extension and advancement upon the 
generosity of the public. The few thousand inhabitants of this 
little Warwickshire town and its immediate neighbourhood have 
shouldered the lion's share of the cost for the past forty-seven 
years, and it is not too much to ask that the rest of the nation 
shall come to their aid. 

The initial response to the Endowment Fund appeal encour- 
ages the governors to procced with their endeavours. Plans are 
being matured throughout the English-speaking world to hold a 
“ Shakespeare Day ” for the Memorial on November 8th, the 
Tercentenary of the publication of the first Folio. Those 
who are willing to help are cordially invited to communicate with 
me as early as possible. Meanwhile if all lovers of Shakespeare 
will send their donations, small or large, to the Treasurer, 
Memorial Endowment Fund, Old Bank, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
many of the immediate needs of the Memorial could be met. 

Yours, etc., 
H. C. LACEY. 
Secretary, Endowment Fund. 


55, Ely Street, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


Number Teaching. 


Sir,—As I find that the distinction between “ partition '' and 
“ quotition ” as kinds of division is not so familiar to teachers of 
young children as might have been expected, would you allow me 
to point out that in your review of the “ ABC of Number Teaching '' 
the word which appeared as ‘‘ Quotation " should have been 
'" Quotition’’? The sign I suggested for quotition was the 
ordinary division sign ; for partition the same sign forked as 
three prepositions are alternatively appropriate after it. 

As for the use of T for ten in early stages, when analvsis cards 
are used, such a simplification, if such it may be called, becomes 
unnecessary. But the zero must be appropriately introduced. 
When the cards with 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., are laid successively over the 
zcro of the 10, there is a process of substitution of symbol 
corresponding exactlv to the process of substitution in the 
counting material. The children can from the first admire the 
economy of our decimal notation, whereas the use of T suggests 
that tbere is something faulty or, as your reviewer suggests, 
irrational about it. Psychologically it is a great gain that the 
child can recognise from the first the number of the house he 
lives in or the 'bus he rides in. Jessie WHITE. 
93, Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1. 


University Training and Business. 

Speaking at degree day at Manchester University, the Vice- 
Chancellor (Sir Henry Miers) said many business men held that 
University training was not only no qualification but a positive 
disqualification for a business career. The number of employers 
who hold this view was, however, diminishing. Change had been 
brought about largely by the adaptability shown by University 
students during the war. Nothing was more fatal than to be 
content with University success and to expect employers to be 
satisfied with it. 


NATURE VERSES: Songs from the West Country ; by “F. C. G.’ 
(Herbert Russell. Price 2s. 6d.) 
It is pleasant to keep our old friendships young by so charming 
a link as verse, and those of us who enjoy the '' F.C.G.” cartoons 
—which we used to associate more especially with the green- 
hued evening lVestminster—will enjoy also this little book. Sir 
Francis Curruthers Gould sings ‘‘ a song (several songs) of Ex- 
moor, heather, gorse, and sky"' from the edge of the moor 
where it dips to Porlock, and sings them as light-heartedly as a 
boy might sing. They are quaintly embellished with his draw- 
ings, and make the Londoner sigh for the sweet West country 
moorland air. One quotation : 
My missus once and my boy John 
To Taunton went and found it vitty, 
And Tom he's been to Tiverton, 
But I've not been to Bristol City. 
And London is a thousand miles away ! 
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LITERARY SECTION. 
NOTES ON RECENT PUBLICATIONS—EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL. 
BOOKS AND THE MAN. REVIEWS. 
Our Rural Schools. Education. 
At the recent exhibition held in Westminster under c arn D AO UE ie: i e 


the auspices of the Board of Education and in connection 
with the Overseas Conference there were many examples 
of excellent work from schools of all types, but amid 
all the brave display of exercise books, charts, pictures, 
woodcraft, metal work and apparatus I found singular 
charm in some small objetts which came from a remote 
spot in Cornwall, ten miles from a railway station. They 
were three pieces of local granite, carefully shaped and 
polished and inscribed with Keltic ornament. They 
formed a symbol of the difficulties which attend the 
work of our teachers in rural schools, and I was moved 
to admiration when I pictured the children of this far- 
away place making deft use of stubborn material and 
contriving to express themselves so appropriately 
and well. 

We are too prone to forget that even in crowded 
England the typical school is the rural school. It is 
true that the town schools are larger, but the rural 
schools are the more numerous. They work in com- 
parative obscurity and amid difficulties which are 
unknown in urban places. To the handicap of isolation 
is added the difficulty of persuading those in authority 
that a country child deserves consideration at least 
equal to that which is given to the town child. It is 
in rural areas that we find the cheap device of the 
“ supplementary teacher” oftenest adopted, and it 
is there also that an uncertificated teacher may assume 
charge of a school. 

From sheer inertia we tend to ignore the country school 
and its problems, and I am glad to see that the Horace 
Plunkett Foundation have undertaken the enterprise 
of publishing a Report of an Inquiry conducted in 1920 
under the auspices of the Oxford National Education 
Association. The report has been prepared by Mr. 
Arthur W. Ashby, of the Institute for Research in 
Agricultural Economics, Oxford, and Miss Phoebe G. 
Byles, and it is issued by the Clarendon Press at 2s. 6d. 
nct, with a preface by the Master of Balliol. The report 
should be read by all who care for education, and it should 
form an example for other counties to follow. We learn 
that in 1920 there were in Oxfordshire 724 recognised 
elementary school teachers, of whom 325 were certificated 
and 229 were “supplementary” the remainder belonging 
to the class known as “ uncertificated." There were 
also some 70 girls acting as '' monitresses." These figures 
go far to explain what is said in the remaining chapters 
concerning the want of corporate life and the general 
intellectual torpor. That the latter is found convenient 
by certain people may be judged from the replies of 
some clergymen, one of whom writes: '' The village can 
get on very well if left to manage her own affairs." 

SILAS BIRCH. 


Dr. Oskar Pfister is already well known in England by the 
translations of '" The Psycho-analytic Method ” and '' Psycho- 
analysis in the Service of Education." The former, published 
in 1913, was the first book which dealt with the application 
of the views of Freud to the problems of education. 

Pfister's writings have attracted particular attention to 
themselvos in great part because he is not a physician or a 
psychiatrist, like the majority of writers on psycho-analysis, 
but a clergyman, and also because, though living in, Zurich, he 
has from the first championed Freud rather than Jung. The 
book under review is a collection of essays, in which the writer 
discusses Psycbo-analysis as a Psychological Method, Psycho- 
analysis and Art, the Psychology of Peace and War, Psycho- 
analysis and Philosophy, Psycho-analysis and Child-Life, and 
Psycho-analysis and Missionary Work. Of these, the most 
important for those whose interests are connected with educa- 
tion, the first and the last but one are the most important. 

The essay on '' Psycho-analysis and Child-Life '" was delivered 
as a lecture at the Institut J. J. Rousseau, and can be read 
without any preliminary technical knowledge of psycho-analytic 
theory. The same is true in part only of the '' Psycho-analysis 
as a Psychological Method." But since Pfister illustrates from 
actual cases analysed by him, and can of necessity only refer 
very briefly to these, it is doubtful whether these illustrations 
will mean much to those whose reading on psycho-analysis has 
been confined to this one book. ! 

The essay on ''Psycho-analysis and Philosophy " contains 
a section on psycho-analysis and ethics. Pfister has never 
seen in the psycho-analytic methods the dangers of which we 
used to hear so much, but hopes and believes that though “ it 
has not created any new system (it) will give an impulse to 
fruitful spiritual movements and revolutions.” 

The essay on '' Psycho-analysis and Art " is not, as it stands, 
very convincing : it might be more so if the illustrations to which 
we are asked to refer were included in the book. But the 
analysis is not complete. The artist is a youth, and his art is 
apparently of that kind which would lead the majority of people 
to assume a ‘‘ morbid " artist. To most people the relation 
between psycho-analysis and art would be more convincingly 
proved if psychic determinism could be demonstrated in con- 
nection with the choice of subject and method of such men as 
Leighton, Leader, or MacWhirter—men who, if they were not of 
the first rank, are acknowledged to be artists, and who were in 
their tastes and their work men who would be regarded as 
'" normal" by most of us. What is proved by the analysis of 
an “ expressionist " may be of general application—it may not. 
But before any writer on the subject can present us with a 
convincing demonstration that psycho-analysis can help us to 
understand the sources of artistic inspiration (and of the truth of 
this there is no doubt in the reviewer's mind) it ought to be quite 
clear that he should be certain that he is illustrating his remarks 
from the case of an artist. G. H. G. 


EXAMINATION RESULTS IN AMERICA. 


MEASURING THE RESULTS OF TEACHING: by Professor W. S. 
Monroe. (London, G. G. Harrap and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT: by Professor 
C.A.Gregory. (London, D. Appletonand Co. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Teachers have for some years been acquainted with the 
operation of intelligence tests, since Binet published his first 
scale in 1908. In America such devices were elaborated with 
great zeal, and the confidence which psychologists felt in applying 
them were conspicuously displayed during the war. Many 
thousands of U.S.A. soldiers were subject to standardised tests in 
order to select men suitable for grades of military duty. 
American teachers, however, have not been content with using 
this new weapon for its original purpose. They have become 
fascinated by the possibilities which examinations open up for 
enabling both the teacher and his superior officers to estimate with 
statistical precision the results of schoo] instruction, These two 
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books show how thoroughly the American teaching world is 
applying a new weapon. Each of the authors is the director of a 
bureau of educational research, one in Illinois, the other in Oregon 
maintained by a state university in order to disseminate among 
a large population of teachers the examination schemes which 
they describe. The watchword is "' efficiency " ; the teacher 
must produce results, not only in the vague and uncertain realms 
of character building and child development, but in a measurable 
field of facts. To English teachers these demands sound like an 
echo of the Code of the seventies, and, in secondary schools, of 
the zeal for getting pupils through “ the Locals." And so they 
are; the American schools are experiencing a change similar in 
some respects to what the English schools underwent in the 
mid-Victorian epoch. Teaching is becoming a more recognised 
and stable profession; the public is expecting more, and the first 
response is in a stricter and also more mechanical accounting 
system. 

But there is a striking difference in thecalibre of theinstruments 
of measurement. The standard tests produced by Thorndike, 
Curtis, and the rest are as much in advance of the standard 
arithmetic cards which inspectors used to carry in their pockets as 
the balances used in a research laboratory are to a grocer's scales. 
Space does not permit us to review the elaborate machinery by 
which this new enterprise is being conducted. There can be no 
doubt that it is already proving its power and that it will produce 
the same mixed results as followed in Great Britain when the 
hand of the examiner was first laid upon the schoolmaster. Both 
books can be recommended as giving a clear account of thesystem. 
Monroe's work is more precise, giving all the necessary informa- 
tion to enable an elementary school teacher to discover where his 
pupils stand in the three R’s. Gregory's Fundamentals is more 
discursive and presents an elaborate defence of the procedure, 
with some timely warnings of its limitations and its dangers. 
The whole subject well deserves to be most carefully investigated 
by tcachers on this side the water, both from the standpoint of 
the administrator and of the teacher in his classroom. J. J. F. 


HicH ScHooL COMMERCIAL EDUCATION: by R. G. Walters. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 5s) 

This is a typical American production, and indicates in ample 
fashion the present position of Commercial Education in the 
American High School. The development of this subject in 
the High Schools of America is most remarkable as indicated by 
the courses of study, the statistics, and the illustrations in this 
book. Teachers of commercial subjects in England will find 
much of interest in every chapter, while the appendices are of 
particular interest and value. 


History. 


WorRLD History, 1815-1920: by Eduard Fucter ; translated by 
S. B. Fay. (490 pp. Full Index. Methuen. 14s. net.) 

We have here a work by one professor of history translated by 
another, and both professors are to be congratulated. The book 
reads as smoothly in English as if it had been written in the lan- 
guage, or at least as nearly so as to make very little difference. 
Such a result is much to the credit of the translator, as everyone 
knows. It is also in nearly all cases to the credit likewise of the 
original work, as everyone does not know, but as those who have 
tried their pens at translation know very well. We have not seen 
the original ©“ Weltgeschichte der letzten hundert Jahre, 1815-1920,” 
from which this volume is translated, but we will hazard the 
statement that it has not the turgidity of language and expression 
that (apart from facile exaggerations) has certainly been a feature 
of many German books. 

Professor Fueter is not a German, but a Swiss, and that fact 
not only gives him the advantage which belongs to the bilingual, 
but, in the subject matter of the book, gives him a position of 
detachment that no German, Englishman, or Frenchman can 
possibly have for a generation at least. It would be unfair to 
say that here lies the chief value of the work, for that would 
ignore the very valuable contributions that are due to Professor 
Fueter's wide knowledge, excellent arrangement, and bold 
gencralisations. Still, in these days, while the lights of know- 
ledge on the subject in hand are still so hot and coloured, it is no 
mean advantage that the writer has been able to use the cooler 
white light of that detachment which can only result from having 
little or no '' interest, direct or indirect.” 

The plan adopted is that of the broad view, not that of the 
detailed events occurring in the different nations. One is tempted 
to compare and contrast this treatment with that in Seignobos’ 
carlier review of modern Europe, popularised here through the 
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firm of Heinemann’s cheap translation. The comparison 
suggests that the broad method, the method of vivid gencralisa- 
tions, though certainly the more dangerous, is quite as certainly 
the more useful. Dangerous it is, when a European of to-day is 
describing the Europe of to-day and yesterday. Formerly, it 
was in the unorthodoxy of religious affairs that danger chiefly 
lay ; but our political and social theories are the chief part of 
our religions to-day. It is to Professor Fueter's credit that he 
can steer between some violent currents and counter-currents, 
without undue recourse to the '' safety first " policy of discreet 
silences. 

The general plan is worth giving here. In brief it is: I. The 
Point of Departure. II. The International Alliance against 
Revolutionary Tendencies. IIT. Colonial Policy, Old and New. 
IV. The Struggle against the Fourth Estate. V. Economic 
Imperialism. It is particularly worth while to notice the general 
title (these titles are here compressed) under which the whole 
modern movement of Socialism is treated. 

Historians rightly (and sometimes almost angrily) tell us that 
history does not repeat itself. But read this quotation from 
Heine (1842) on the July Monarchy : "Everything is as quiet as 
a winter's night after a new fall of snow. But in the silence vou 
can hear continually dripping, dripping the profits of the capitalist 
as they steadily increase." Or this, of Louis Blanc, at about the 
same time: " Formerly working-men were slaves ; now they are 
wage-carners ; they must be elevated to the rank of partners.” 
His Majesty's Opposition not only might say these things in 1923, 
but in point of fact does so. R. J. 


THE MAKING OF RURAL EvRoPE: by Helen Douglas Irvine, M.A. 
(pp. 224. Index. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The introduction to this book, written by G. K. Chesterton, 
naturally inclines to the praise of peasant proprietorship, and 
leads one to expect a thread of propaganda in the book itself. 
Miss Irvine's work, however, is a very useful piece of descriptive 
economic history, and does not show more personal bias than is 
natural. fair, and indeed desirable. The curse of the purely 
impartial history is its dulness. 

The parallel stories of the small peasant farm or holding and of 
the large farm, the '' Latifundia,’’ is certainly the main theme of 
the book, as in such a work it should be. But the ditierent 
aspects of the whole land question in Europe are given their just 
place in the story, as far as the size of the book permits. More- 
over, the twentieth century movements are given a gratifying 
proportion of space. The chapters on ‘ Rural Syndicalism."' 
“ Agricultural Co-operation," and '' The Agrarian Revolutions 
of To-day ” are of particular immediate interest. 

The two pages of '' Conclusion ” at the end of the book have 
(in view of the Introduction) a piquant interest of their own. 
They begin with this sentence: '' It is possible that in England 
the present agrarian system, which leads to underproduction and 
the maintenance of a minimum population on the land, can only 
be superseded by collectivism.” (One almost expects a flashing 
footnote signed G. K.C.) The " Conclusion '" ends with a 
reference to the peasant’s " ruling passion . . . his great love 
for his own land.” . . " This love is fed by every increase in his 
prosperity. There is no likelihood that he will give up his land 
when he is stronger than ever he has been before.” 


HisTORY AND PROGRESS: and other Essays and Addresses : 
by Hilda D. Oakeley, M.A. (pp. 270. Allen and Unwin. 
tos. 6d.) 

This volume of ‘ essays and addresses '' contains fifteen articles 
in all, delivered between 1900 and 1922. They are so varied in 
character, so diverse even, that they are scarcely bound together 
by anything more unified than the historical and philosophical 
prepossessions and views of the author. We pass from 
" Philosophy and Education " to ‘ The Greek Contribution to 
Spiritual Progress,” where there is connection enough. But soon 
we are reading of '' Time and Eternal Life ” and of '' Sir Alfred 
Lyall and Indian Problems." "'' The Conditions of Genius ” is 
followed by * A University Standard in Home Life." We end 
with '' The Spiritual Purpose of Settlements.” 

To this variety there is added the effect of slightness in many 
cases ; and these make two serious handicaps to any book. The 
general title does not belong to the volume as a whole, but to the 
first essay, which is unsatisfying. Professor Bury, Mr. Marvin, 
and Dean Inge have prepared us for something more definite upon 
this subject. 

It is on the borderland between history and philosophy that 
Miss Oakeley best finds herself. Here she has most to offer us, 
and here the sense of slightness is less strong. And if we take the 
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volume as one of philosophy rather than of history, in spite of the 
title, we shall ind more contentment. No doubt it is part of 
what the theologians used to call “ our fallen nature " that 
makes us feel aggrieved when we sit down expecting to read about 
history and find ourselves reading philosophical essays unaware. 
But so it is, even though history and philosophy be equally 
attractive to us. This suggests that we do our thinking too 
much in the compartments of subjects. 

Be that as it may, whoever has (shall we say remaining ?) any 
interest in Hegel and Bosanquet, in the General Will or Theories 
of the State, may turn with some confidence to Miss Oakeley’s 
essays, with the feeling that he is going to find some points of 
hearty agreement or disagreement—haply both; but that in 
any case there are some pleasant and interesting half-hours 
awaiting him. R.J. 
THE MAKING OF THE WESTERN MIND: A SHORT SURVEY CF 

EUROPEAN CULTURE: by F. Melian Stawell and F. S. 
Marvin. With 12 illustrations, Chronological Table, and 
Index. (pp. 353. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Miss Stawell is responsible for forty chapters in this book, 
Mr. Marvin for three. Nevertheless, it is a true collaboration, 
the collaboration of two thinkers and writers whose main views 
are not very far from identity, but whose knowledge of different 
branches of their common subject is diverse. If you do not like 
Mr. Marvin's views, or his books, it is extremely likely that you 
will not like Miss Stawell's. In such a case, you are doubly to be 
pitied, for both these writers have an extensive knowledge of, 
and an intense interest in a subject that is in all our minds to-day: 
our European civilisation. We are concerned about its immediate 
future; they are busy describing, for the most part, its past. 
But if we are to have any power of forecasting the future (and 
hence, of taking precautionary measures) it must be through a 
knowledge of the significant past. And on this matter there are 
few better informants than these two collaborating authors. 
(Their very initials, one notices, are made of the same letters— 
F. M. S. and F. S. M). 

When Mr. H. G. Wells looks out upon the world, he sees it 
beginning as a rebuke. Mr. Flinders Petrie begins with the 
civilisation from which our own is descended : the civilisation of 


old Nile. Miss Stawell and Mr. Marvin are content to begin with 
Hellas. Here there is not only a gain in the limitation of subject, 


but in a security of continuity. The gaps between ancient 
Egyptian culture and the Greek, through the Minoan and Aegean 
civilisations, are only in process of being filled in. Twenty-five 
years ago there was hardly anything but gap. But from the 
Great Age of Greece to to-day there is a continuous story to be 
told, a history of a great branch of civilisation. It is that story 
which here is told, and finely told. It is too long and too detailed 
for summary ; one could do little but cite the titles of the forty- 
three chapters. But it is throughout a history of culture, rather 
than of events. It is not an Economic, but a Mental or Psychic 
Interpretation of History that we are offered. This is not 
because of any denial of the economic factors of history in explicit 
terms, so much as through an implicit belief ip the driving force 
of ideas. 

This, however, only heightens one’s interest in the Neo- 
Marshallist chapter on the “ Industrial Revolution and Modern 
Problems” (XLII). There is morc hesitancy here, and, one thinks, 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


Mr. Rupert Lee, who writes on Art and Music, is a painter 
and sculptoi of the younger school, a member of the London 
Group, and art critic in one of the leading weekly reviews. 

Mr. Kiyoshi Sakamoto, who describes a Japanese Giils' 
School, writes from Osaka, ' the second largest city in the 
Mikado’s Empire," and has received much valuable material for 
his article from Mr. Kaoru Tani, the Principal of the school. 

Mr. William Platt, who writes of his own experience when 
lecturing in schools on Beethoven, is a teacher of wide experience, 
and was formerly headmaster of The Home School, Gr indlefoid. 
He is the author of “ The Joy of Education ” and other books. 

Mr. George H. Green; who contributes '* A Simple Docu- 
ment,” is the author of ‘‘ Psycho-Analysis in the classroom.”’ 

Professor Ivar Wilskman, who writes on the teaching cf 
Gymnastics in Finland, is known as the “ Grand Old Man ” of 
Finnish sports. As the first President of Finland's Association 
for Gymnastics and Athletics, his name has been closely connected 
with the development of athletics in l'inland for half a century. 
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a less sure and confident knowledge. It seems as if the £40 per 
year average per head of the National Dividend had been lifted 
bodily from the pages of Marshall (c. 1910, we think) and applied 
unchanged to the England of 1923. 

But be these matters as they may, this is an excellent book for 
to-day, and, we think, for to-morrow. R. T. 
THE MiNOANS : by George Glasgow. (pp.95. Four illustrations. 

Index. Jonathan Cape. 4s. 6d.) 

We may doubt if there is any story of a lost civilisation 
comparable with the story of Crete. While our late Victorians 
were still visioning Ancient Greece as having evolved itself from 
itself, “ somehow ” as they were inclined to say—with certain 
vague borrowings from the Phoenicians—the little German boy, 
Schliemann, was already picturing himself digging at the walls 
of Troy. That he did, in due course, and more. He revealed 
the Homeric (Mycenean) civilisation from which sprang '' the 
glory that was Greece." And that, in turn, led to the discoveries 
in Crete. Here was the parent of the Mycenean culture: the 
Minoan. 

There is no better small compact account of the old Cretan 
civilisation available than this little book. The writer of this 
note has on his shelves some leaves torn from the Home Reading 
Magazine on the Cretan excavations. The substance of them is 
embodied in '' The Minoans." The only other short account 
that comes to mind is Baikie's capital '" Sea Kings of Crete.” 

Whoever is interested in the story of Theseus, of the Minotaur, 
of Dadalus, of King Minos ; whoever would trace the history of 
pottery, of sea-power, of bullfighting, of drainage systems, of 
the Homeric poems, of carly writing, of gods that were when gods 
were mortal, will be drawn to the story of ancient Crete. Those 
clay tablets, indecipherable as yet, will be read some day. 
Probably, as Mr. Glasgow suggests, they will prove to be mere 
lists and tabulations; still they will add to our knowledge. 
But it hardly seems possible for anything to add further to our 
wonder. That so great a civilisation should have been utterly 
lost for nearly three thousand years—we knew nothing of it 
before the year 1900-—leaves us too dazed for further wonder. 

R. J. 


English. 


SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY: AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH LYRICS : 
Chosen by A. Methuen. With an introduction by Robert 
Lynd. (Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Sir Algernon Methuen, whose anthology of modern verse was 
recently noticed in these columns, has now compiled this very 
comprehensive collection of English lyrics. Lyric poetry is 
particularly suited to the purpose of an anthology, and the 
present volume is a treasure Fouse of good things. In his 
preface Sir Algernon states that a collection of this kind is of 
necessity a reflection of a personal taste. This seems especially 
true of the present volume. One feels that the poems have not 
been chosen because of their traditional reputation but rather 
because each one makes a particular appeal to the compiler, 
an appeal so strong that it is contagious. Mr. Robert Lynd has 
again contributed an introductory essay, this time on the “ uses 
of poetry," and we can pay no better tribute to its excellence 
than by saying it forms a fitting introduction to this delightful 
anthology. ' P.M.G. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 

The Dominant Sex: A Study in the Sociology of Sex Differen- 
tiation: by Mathilde and Mathias Vaerting: translated 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 

Towards International Justice: being a collection of Essays 
and Papers on International Organisation and the League 
of Nations: by F. N. Keen, LL.B. 65. net. 


H. R. ALLENSON, ITD. 
How to Make the Most of Life: Twenty-four Talks to Boy 
Scouts. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ANTHROPOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co. 

Goethe as the Founder of a New Science of Esthetics: by 
Rudolf Steiner, Ph.D. Is. nct. 

Knowledge and Initiation and Knowledge of the Christ through 
Anthroposophy: As given by Rudolf Steiner in Two 
Lectures in London in April, 1922. Is. net. 

The Bible and Wisdom: bv Rudolf Steiner. 

Christmas: by Rudolf Steiner. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 
Elementary Physical Chemistry: by W. H. Barrett, M.A. 6s. 
Arnold's Choral Music: edited by Thomas F. Dunhill. 
501 To Music, 3d. 903 Evening, 4d. 
502 Come, Sleep, 3d. 504 I Loved a Lass, 3d. 
French Composition from French Models: by R. A. Spencer, 


B.A. 2s. 6d. 

Les Pierres qui Parlent : une visite à Paris: by Jetta S. Wolff. 
2s. 6d. 

Travellers’ Tales: Scenes and Adventures in Many Lands. 
2s. 6d. 


ANDREW BAXENDINE AND SONS. 
Pamphlets on Art Teaching : 
1. The Representation of Objects: 
i A.R.C.A. 
2. Memory and Imaginative Drawing : 
3. Blackboard Drawing and Writing. 
4. Formal Writing. 6d. net each. 


by Francis Cooper, 


by Henry T. Wyse. 


G. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 
A Short History of French Literature: 
Hudson. 4s. 6d. net. 
Supplementary Notes on Gravimetric Analysis for Beginners : 
by W. Lowson, B.Sc., F.I.C. 2s. 6d. 
The Pageant of Mediæval England: by Nicholas Guildford. 3s. 
Mense Secundz: by A. M. Croft, B.A. 2s. 


BLACKIE AND Son, LTD. 
Quantitative Chemical Analysis and Inorganic Preparations : 
by R. M. Caven, D.Sc., F.L.C. Part I. 3s. 6d. net. 
William Cobbett : Rural Rides. Is. 
English Prose Extracts for Repetition : 
E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 4d. 
Le Pensionnaire : comédie en un acte : 


by William Henry 


selected and edited by 
par J. Rosely. 6d. 


JAMES BROWN AND Son, Lro. 
Master-at-Arms Badge for Boy Scouts : How to gain the Badge. 


3d. net. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 
New Testament Teaching in the Light of St. Paul's: by A. H. 
McNeile, D.D. 10s. net. 
On the Art of Writing: by Sir Arthnr Quiller-Conch. 5s. net. 


Studies in Literature: First Series: 
Couch. 5s. net. 

CHRISTOPHERS. 

Children's Stories and How to Tell Them: 


Bone, B.A. 4s. 6d. net. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 

Fielding Selections, with Essays by Hazlitt, Scott, Thackeray. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Pageant of Grecce : 
net. 

Spencer Selections : with Essays by Hazlitt, Coleridge, and Leigh 
Hunt: with an introduction and notes by W. Renwick. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Crusades : 


by Sir Arthur Quiller- 


by Woutrina A. 


edited by R. W. Livingstone. 


2s. 6d. net. 


J. M. DENT AND Sons, Ltp. 
The Threshold of Literature: 
English: by A. F. Chappell, M.A. 


by Ernest Barker. 


2s, 6d. 


6s. Gd —= Tom Brown's School Days : 


an introduction to the study of 


H. F. W. DEANE AND Sons, THE Year Book Press, Lip. 
Unison and Part Songs: edited by Martin Akerman : 


210. Haste Thee! Haste Thee! 4d. 
211. Al in this Pleasant Evening. 3d. 
212. Spanish Lullaby. 3d. 

213. Weather Wise. 3d. 

214. My Dove. 3d. 

215. The Song for Me. 4d. 

216. Fineen the Rover. «d. 

217. Hob a Derry Danno. 4d. 

218. In Merry Mood. 4d. 

219. The Rover. 4d. 

220. Cherry Ripe. 3d. 


221. A Little Bit of Garden. 4d. 
222. O! Who is so Merry ! 3d. 
223. Fairy Song. 4d. 

GINN AND Co. 

Readings in English History drawn from the Original Sources : 
Intended to illustrate a Short History of England: by 
Edward P. Cheyney. New Edition. 12s. 6d. net 

Types of English Drama, 1660-1780 : edited from the original 
editions with notes, biographical sketches, and airs of the 
Beggar’s Opera: by David Harrison Stevens, Ph.D. 
17s. 6d. net. 

GRAFTON AND Co. 

County Rural Libraries: their policy and organisation: by 
Robert D. Macleod. 10s. 6d. net. 

GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 

Mister Wind and Mistress Rain : by Paul de Musset ; 
by Ellen E. Cloke. 1s. 

First Latin Readings: with Vocabularies : 
M.A. 

German Idioms Simplified: by Otto Brant. 

D. C. HEATH AND Co. 

Fortuna: by Enrique Perez Escrich: edited with notes direct- 
method exercises and vocabulary by Elijah Clarence Hills 
and Louise Reinhardt. 2s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Projective Geometry: by R. M. Winger, 
Ph.D. 12s. 6d. net. 

W. HEFFER AND Sons, LTD. 

French Intonation Exercises: by H. Klinghardt and M. de 
Fourmestraux. Translated and adapted for English readers 
by M. L. Barker, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 

HODbER AND STOUGHTON. 

The Teaching of the Old Testament in Schools: an address to 
the Conference of University Tutors and Schoolmasters at 
Cambridge, January, 1923: by George Adam Smith. 
6d. net. 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., Ltn. 

Natural Religion: The Ultimate Religion of Mankind: by 
Joseph S. Bolton, M.D. 3s. 6d. net. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 

Talks on Psychotherapy: by William Brown, M.A., M.D, 
D.Sc. 2s. 6d. net. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, AND Co. 

English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century: by James Anthony 
Froude. 2s. 

Oxford: A guide to its history and topography: by G. R. 
Stirling Taylor. 4s. net. 

Light and Colour: by R. H. Houstoun, M.A., Ph.D., D.x. 
7s. 6d. net. 

MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
Art in Industry : by Charles R. Richards. 9s. net. 
Education and Industry : by Henry C. Link. 9s. net. 


Translated 
bv George Carter, 
Is. 6d. 


~ Selected Essays and Addresses of Thomas Henry Huxley: 


edited by Philo Melvyn Buck, junr. 2s. 
Julia: A Latin Reading Book: written by Maud Reed. 2s. 
by Thomas Hughes: edited with 
introduction and notes by Charles Swain Thomas, M.A. 2s. 


METHUEN AND Co., Lro. 
Elementary Zoology: by Oswald H. Latter, M.A. 12s. net. 
Vector Analysis: by C. Runge: Translated by H. Levy, 
F.R.S.E. gs. net. 
The Empire Citizen : 
Child Training Through Occupation : 


E. Lane. 3s. od. net. 
i (Continued on page 350.) 


by Henry Elliot Malden. 3s. 
by Lucy Bone and Marie 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTIES: 
SCIENCE : MEDICINE : 
Subjects: Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, l , ! , 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Engineering (Mechan- All subjects leading to Degrees and Diplomas in 
ical, Civil, Electrical), Metallurgy, Mining (Coal, Medicine and Dentistry. 
Metal, Petroleum), Bio-Chemistry of Fermenta- 
tion. 
ARTS : COMMERCE : 
Subjects: Latin, Greek, English, French, Ger- By 
man, Italian, Spanish, Russian, Philosophy, Subjects leading to degrees in Commerce. 


History, Music. 
Department of Training for Teachers: Department of Social Study: Department of Malting and Brewing. 


THE SESSION 1923-24 COMMENCES ON OCTOBER Ist, 1923. 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 


In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to mect the requirements of other Universities and 
Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities may, after one year's study or 
research, take a Master's Degree. 


Separate Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees, 
Diplomas, etc., Exhibitions and Scholarships are published as follows :— 


1. Faculty of Science. 4. Faculty of Commerce. 
: 2. Faculty of Arts. 5. Department of Social Study. 
3. Faculty of Medicine. 6. Department of Biology and Chemistry of Fermentation. 


And will be sent on application to the Registrar. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The Medical College and the Dental School of the London Hospital are fully equipped to meet 
modern requirements. The various departments are under the direct control of University Professors 
or Lecturers, who devote their time entirely to work in their department, and who are assisted by a 
number of Demonstrators. The Hospital contains 950 beds and is the largest General Hospital in 
England. Its position in the neighbourhood of the extensive docks, factories, and workshops of the 
East of London renders it for accidents one of the largest Hospitals in the world. The Wards, 
Out-patient, and Special Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and afford exceptional 
opportunities for acquiring an extensive and practical knowledge of all phases of disease. 
FEES.—Mxz»picar: Intermediate and Final Courses: Entrance Fec, 20 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 

Final Course:  - - - Entrance Fee, 10 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 
DENTAL: Full course £240 in four equal annual instalments. 
HosPITAL COURSE : {£130 in two equal annual instalments. 
MEDICAL & DENTAL: (Six years’ course) £360. 


SPECIAL COURSES AND REVISION CLASSES are held in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pharmacology, and Pathology for the M.B. and Fellowship Examinations. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & PRIZES.—Sciiolarships and Prizes amounting to £725 are awarded annually. 
RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS arc more numerous than at any other Hospital in the Kingdom. 
RESEARCH FUNDS of over £26,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical Research. 


ATHLETICS, RESIDENCE, Etc.—A Clubs’ Union with an Athletic Ground of thirteen acres, 
Students’ Hostel on Hospital Grounds, College Dining Hall, etc. 
(M en Students only are eligible for admission.) 
A PROSPECTUS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE DEAN: 


Prof. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., MILE END, E.1. 
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MILLS AND Boon, LTD. 

Letters to my Grandson on the Glory of English Poetry: by 
the Hon. Stephen Coleridge. 4s. net. 

Lettres de mon Moulin: par Alphonse Daudet: choisies et 
annotées en Frangais par Stanley W. Grace, M.A. Volume 
II. 2s. net. 

JOHN MURRAY. 

Links in the Chain of European History : A Companion to the 

History of England: by B. M. Ryffel. 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, LTD. 
Philip’s Shilling Atlas of Comparative Geography: A series of 
16 coloured plates containing 41 maps and diagrams: 
edited by George Philip, F.R.G.S. rs. net. 


SIR Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, Lrp. 

Nature's Mystic Movements: Heat, Light, and Sound: by 

A. T. McDougall, B.A., B.Sc. 28s. 6d. 
The Scholar's First Handcraft Course: 

Cloth 1s. Paper gd. 

RivINGTONS. 

Notes on British History: by William Edwards, M.A. Part V. 

from 1900 to 1920. 5s. 


by Stewart Taylor. 


HERBERT RUSSELL. 
Method in Arithmetic: by Harry Pine. 
Book 1. Manilla 5d. Cloth 74d. 
Book 2. Manilla 6d. Cloth 84d. 


Book 3. Manilla 7d. Cloth 93d. 
Book 4. Manilla 8d. Cloth rid. 
Book 5. Manilla 8d. Cloth rid. 
Book 6. Manilla gd. Cloth rs. 


Method in Arithmetic : Teachers’ Notes on Theory and Practice, 


with Complete Answers: by Harry Fane. 3s. 


J. SAVILLE AND Co., LTD. 
by Enid Blyton. 3s. 6d. net. 


E. AND F. N. Spon, LTD. 

Mechanical Engineering Formule: Being a handbook of the 
principal formule used in the course for the Mechanical 
Enginecring Degree and for gencral use by Students, 
Engineers, and Designers: by E. W. Huddy, G.LMech.E. 
4s. Od. net. 


Real Fairies : 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL Pnrss. 
Goldsmith : the Traveller and the Deserted Village : 
M. M. Weale, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Educational Handwork or Manual Training: 
Jenkins. 4s. 


edited by 
by Alfred H. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


Educational Review: edited by Frank Pierrepont Graves. 
June, 1923. 35 cents. 

Report of the Minister of Education, Province of Ontario, for 
the year 1922. 

Cassell’s Children’s Book of Knowledge : 
Is. 3d. net each. 

Discovery: A monthly popular journal of knowledge: edited 
by Edward Liveing, B.A. July, 1923. Is. net. 

The New Era: an international review of new education : 
edited by Beatrice Ensor. July, 1923. Is. 

The World's Children: edited by Edward Fuller. rs. net. 

Science Progress: a quarterly review of scientific thought, 
work, and affairs: edited by Sir Ronald Ross, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. July, 1923. 6s. net. 

The Pageant of Nature: edited by P. C. Chalmers Mitchell. 
Parts 9 and Io. Is. 3d. net each. 

The Parents’ Review : edited by E. Witching. July, 1923. od. 

The Outline of Literature and Art: edited by John Drinkwater 
and Sir William Orpen. Parts 12 and 13. 1s. 2d. net each. 

British Medical Association: Handbook for Recently Qualified 
Medical Practitioners. 2s. 6d. net. 

National Union of Teachers' Report for 1923 and List of Mem- 
bers for the year 1922. 2s. 6d. 

The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1920: issued by the Library 

| Association for Education and Child Welfare. June, 1923. 

s. net. l 

The Child : a monthly journal devoted to Child Welfare: edited 
by T. N. Kelynack, M.D.. July, 1923. 2s. net. 

History: the quarterly journal of the Historical Association : 
edited by Miss E. Jeffries Davis, M.A. July, 1923. 2s. net. 

Modern Languages : a review of foreign letters, science, and the 
arts: edited bv E. A. Craddock. June, 1923. Is. 6d. net. 


Parts 21 and 22. 


NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


It is good news for picture-lovers who are perennially in need of 
a guide to the Old Masters that the Director of the Nationil 
Gallery, Sir Charles Holmes, has undertaken a detailed exposition 
for the layman of the main features of pictorial art as illustrated 
in that famous collection, pointing out the significance and 
permanence of the great guiding principles and their utility for 
the present day artist. The first volume, dealing with the 
Italian Schools, will be published by Messrs. Bell in the autumn. 


History students will welcome the fourth volume of the 
Cambridge Mediæval History, under the editorship of Dr. J. R. 
Tanner, Mr. C. W. Previté-Orton, and Mr. Z. N. Brooke. | It deals 
with the Eastern Roman Empire (717-1453). The earlier history 
of Venice is included, but the Crusades are treated solely from 
the point of view of the Byzantines, and their full treatment as a 
subject of general history will come later. Another notable book 
from the Cambridge University Press is '' Foundations of 
Agricultural Economics " (with maps and plates), by Mr. ]. A. 
Venn, Gilbey Lecturer in the History and Economics of Agricul- 
ture at Cambridge and Economic Advisory Officer for the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 


‘Probably there will be trouble at home over this book,” - 
says the editor of Constable's monthly list, referring to Anthony 
Ludovicis “ Woman: a Vindication.” And considering 
certain extracts from the preface which follow (“. .. a social 
being in whom these least engaging characteristics . . . only 
become disturbing and undesirable when she is partially or 
totally out of hand ") we think there will; ''out of hand“ is 
enough in itself! We are not sure that a parody of “ The Young 
Visitors ’’ was wanted, but we await '' Splashing into Society, 
by Iris Barry, and reserve our judgment. 


G. R. Stirling Taylor's “ Oxford : a Guide to its History and 
Buildings ” will be awaited with interest by lovers of our most 
ancient University ; there are twenty-five illustrations and à 
map, and Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. are the pub 
lishers. Other forthcoming books are Eva Gore-Booth'’s 
“ Psychological and Poetic Approach to the Study of Christ in 
the Fourth Gospel"; the “ Life of Mère St. Joseph Blu de 
Bourdon,” from whose association with the peasant Saint of 
Cuvilly, Julie Billiart, arose the teaching Institute of Notre 
Dame; “ Federal and Unified Constitutions," by Dr. A. P. 
Newton, Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in the University 
of London, and an English-Kaffir Dictionary. 


The Manchester University Press announces, among other 
books, '' The Growth of the Senecan Tradition in Renaissance 
Tragedy," by L. E. Kastner and H. B. Charlton (reprinted from 
the Poetical Works of Sir William Alexander, Earl of Stirling): 
“Samuel Oldknow and the Arkwrights"; '' The Making of 
British India ” (edited by Ramsay Muir); ' The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle ” (edited by E. Classen and Florence E. Harmer). 


'" Some Authors" is Sir Walter Raleigh's own title for lus 
collection of essays on Boccaccio, Don Quixote, John Dryden. 
the Battle of the Books, William Blake, J. McNeill Whistler, a 
other subjects, to be published by Humphrey Milford (Oxfor 
University Press). Professor G. C. Moore Smith has editt 
and the same house will publish, '' Occasional Verses, English an 
Latin, of Edward Lord Herbert, of Cherburg.”’ 


Head Mistresses will be interested in the announcement by the 
University of London Press of " Towards Freedom iae 
trated), by Dr. M. O'Brien Harris, Head Mistress of the pon 
Secondary School at Clapton. The book—a history of ie 
working of the Howard Plan of Individual Time Tables 1n X 
own school—deals with the freeing of school life on lines of d 
education, and the replacement of Forms by Houses with a wi ; 
age range and the stress laid on craft-work and art. Professo 
John Adams supplies an introduction. 

It is of interest to lovers of beautiful printing to learn bn 
“On Type Faces "—»which it is hoped will be recognised iu 
standard work on the subject for many years to comc-—15 es 
published (Medici Society) ; Mr. Stanley Morrison comme 
bricflv upon each '' face.” 

" Number One Joy Street ” k for 


is the title of a new bo? la 


children—intended to become an annual— to which Walter de E 
Mare, Lawrence Housman, and Hilaire Belloc are among 
The publisher is Basil Blackwell. 


contributors. 
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THE EDUCATION GUILD 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 


(Late THE TEACHERS’ GUILD). 
Established 1884. 


President (1923) : ; 
Tug Ricur Hon. Lorp Gore, C.B.E., 
M.C. 


OBjEcTS.—To promote Co-operation and 
facilitate Interchange of Opinion 
among all persons interested in the 
Study and Practice of Education. 


The Guild offers to all members the use 
of a Social Club where Educational Papers 
may be seen and Meals obtained.  Bed- 
room accommodation is also available for 
limited periods. Lectures and Conferences 
are held regularly throughout the year. 


Subscription to the Guild Ios. per 
annum (minimum) or a Life Member- 
ship Fee of fro. Entrance Fee, Ios. 


For Forms and further particulars 
apply to 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
9 and 10, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


A Course of twelve lectures on “t Teaching 
as a Craft," by Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., 
will begin on Thursday, the 27th September 
inst. 


These lectures are intended to afford to 
teachers the opportunity for considering 
methods of teaching in relation to prin- 
ciples. The application of these principles 
in school work will be «described and 
illustrated with reference to modern 
methods and “ systems.” Examples of 
present-day school work will be shown 
and demonstration lessons will be arranged. 


For Syllabus, see page 357. 


PAGEANTS 
IN 
YORKSHIRE. 


Aniversity 
Correspondence College 


FOUNDED 1887. 


PrinctpaL: WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., 
D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


Free Guide 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION 


Containing 

ARTICLES ON TENT-BOOMKS 
and 

EXAMINATION 


MODEL PAPERS 


May be had post free by Private Students 
from the Secretary, 


No.15, Burlington House, Cambridge. 


| 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


oF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patrun : HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Written Examinations held in March and November 
at all Centres. In practical Subjects in March—A pril 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November-—December also. 
Entries for the November—December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 17th, 1923. 

"SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz, March — April, June — July, and October — 
November. Entries for the October —November 
Examinations close Wednesday, October 10th, 1923. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at 
certain fixed centres in March—April, June—July, 
and October—November each year. See Elocution 
Syllabus. 

Examination in Pianoforte Accompaniment is now 
offered. 

Examination Music and Scales for Pianoforte and 
for Violin, and past Written Papers, are published 
officially by the Board, and can be obtained from the 
Central Office or through any Music Seller. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for 2 or 3 yeirs. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, entry forms, 
and any further information will be sent post free on 
application to—JAMES MUIR; Secretary, 

14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE 


INCORPORATED 
SOCIETY 


OF 


MUSICIANS. 


President : 
ALLEN GILL, F.R.A.M. 


THE AIM OF THE I.S.M. 

is to aid musical progress by bringing together all 
professional musicians who desire to see the status 
of their work improved, and wish to establish safe- 
guards against the practice and teaching of music 
by unqualified persons. 

Legal and professional advice are available for 
members 


The importance of the Socicty’s objects may be 
measured by the diffculty which confronts those 
members of the public who desire a musical training 
for themselves or their children, but are often misled 
by spurious diplomas with high-sounding titles. The 
Society seeks to establish a recognised standard and 
to ensure that competent teachers shall not suffer 

ragement. 

ll qualified musicians are invited to apply for 
DEMP to—The Secretary, 19, Berners Street, 
London, W. 1. 


Normal Corr. College. 


(FouNpEkp 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. County Scbolarships 


College of Preceptors. Matriculation. __ 
Professional Prelim Degree Examination. 
l'roebel. Hygiene. 

L.L.A. Languages. 

Pupil Teachers. Music. 

Preliminary Certif. Science and Art. 
Certificate. 


Other Quang 


Oxford & Camb. Locals. xams. 


ji 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 


Cr. 8vo. 80 pages. Price 6d. net. 
To readers of this paper on 
| FREE. réceipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


Lorvsuip Lane, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


PRINCIPAL: 
George Senter, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


EVENING COURSES specially 

adapted for teachers and others en- 

gaged during the day, who desire to 
study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
in the Faculties of. Arts and Science, 
and for the Geography Diploma. 
Facilities are also provided for 
Post-Graduate and Research Work. 


By Post 1/5. Prospectus Free. 


Calendar 1/-, 


For full particulars applv to the Secretary : 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


Oakey House, 
14, 16, and 18, BLoomsBury STREET, Lonpon, W.C.1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Education Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


THIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to covcr the 
working expenses. 


No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews : 


11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to ] p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When possible, special 


appointments should be 
arranged. 


REGISTRAR: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
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SCHOOLS. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHER- 


HEAD. -- In addition to sons of living clergy 
elected on the Free Foundation, Supplementary 
Foundationers (sons of living clergy only) are received 
at the annual fee of 45 guineas. The School is also 
open to sons of Clergy or Laymen paving full fees, 
viz., Clergy 95 guineas, Lavmen 105 guineas per annum, 
Day- Boys 33 gumeas per annum. Modern School 
buildings for 240 boys. Boys prepared for the Uni 


versities, Army and Civil Service Examinations, ete. 
Leaving Scholarships. One or two Albany Scholar. 
ships awarded each year. Also three Entrance 


Scholarships, value /45, £45, and £25 per annum. 


Scholarship examination for 1923 on the first Wednes- 
day in July; entries close the last day of June. For 
Prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, the Rev. 
E. A. Downes. 


WOODARD SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL OF S. MARY AND S. ANNE, 
ABBOTS BROMLEY, RUGELEY, STAFFS.— 
Public Church of England School for gentlemen’s 
daughters. Separate boarding houses. Beautiful 
country ; pure, bracing air. Extensive playing tields. 
Preparation for Universities. Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board examinations. Associated Board and 
Royal Drawing Society examinations. Fees from 4135 
a year. Head Mistress: Miss Marcia Rick, M.A. 


THE CHALET, PEASENHALL, SUFFOLK. 


Care, tuition of backward, delicate Boys. Specially 
reduced fees. Individual attention. Home comforts. 
Stall of Four. All examinations, drawing, painting, 
singing, drill and usual subjects inclusive.— Apply 
HEAD MASTER. 


"nur rc ee -Sra - 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


An Examination will be held early in June to elect 
to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 
£60 to £45 a year. Full particulars on application 
to the HEAD MasTER. 


OXFORD GRADUATE undertakes tuition in 
Geography on modern lines, up to University 
standard, either in London or Oxford. 

Apply No. 680 (c/o Educational Times), 

23, Southampton Street, London, W.C.1. 


YOUR SON'S CAREER 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Parents and Guardians desiring 
information and advice with re- 
gard to the Medical Curriculum 
should write for full particulars 
to A. E. Webb- Johnson, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., F.R.C.S., the Dean, 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(University of London), 
Berners Street, London, W.1. 


The 
Entire Medical Curriculum 


can be taken at this School. 


ANNUAL VALUE of SCHOLARSHIPS and 
PRIZES OVER 21000. 


| 


| 
| 


SEPTEMBER, 1925 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.0., F.0.8., 


University Tutor, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 

Head of the Chemical Department, Y of London 

College, Member of the Council of the College of 
Preceptors 


prepares Students for 
MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 


31 years’ unbroken record of over 3,000 successes 
Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE 
Write fully to the Principat, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
Vernon House, 


Sicilian Avenue, M cr ODD ries? W.C. 1 


RE 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 7? 
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UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeer. Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, BrigLion, Bristol, 


Cambridge, Cardiff. Cro Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, , Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on- -Tyne, 


Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 


Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


SECOND-HAND. 


State wants— 
GALLOWAY & PORTER 
University Uere ANIERE, 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ART MASTERS 


Patron : 
His Most Gracious MAJESTY THE KING. 


SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATE FOR 
TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
The Examinations are held in May, 

— Entries close on March 24th. — 
EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR 
SECONDARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 
The Examinations are held in June, 

—— Entries close May 10th. —— 
INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS 
OF ART AND ART CLASSES. 

Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 
Copies of these schemes and forms 


ot applwation mav be obtained on 
— application to the Secretary, — 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 
A.R.C.A. 


29, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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NOTES AND 


The Press and Education. 


It is interesting to note that a section of the Press which 
was affected by a kind of hysterical fury against teachers 
and schools is now showing signs of recovery. These 
sudden changes are to be expected from minds which can 
hold but one idea at a time. It would be too much to 
hope that the facile scribes who denounced teachers for 
daring to seek the maintenance of a national agreement 
should be able to perceive their own inconsistency 
when they began to assail the dockers who went on 
strike in breach of a national agreement. The President 
of the Institute of Journalists happens to be a former 
teacher and the Institute did well to place on record the 
view that newspapers should give a fair hearing to both 
sides. The real menace of the newspapers now owned by 
Lord Rothermere lies in their practice of selecting news 
to match their opinions. It is a sound tradition of good 
journalism that the news columns and correspondence 
page should be free from bias and that the opinion of 
the editor or proprietor should find expression only on 
the leader page. It is perhaps a mere instinct of self- 
preservation which leads Lord Rothermere to oppose 
educational progress, since a community which was well- 
educated would have no regard to his views, although 
hnding matter for mirth in his crude method of expressing 
them. 


Reaction Slows Down. 


The wave of reaction which followed the advance of 
1918 shows signs of slowing down, and the President of 
the Bodrd will probably be justified in his prophecy 
that two or three years would see us once more ready 
to enforce the provisions of the Fisher Act. In this 
connexion much may be expected from the development 
of the movement for education in industry. Many firms 
are providing classes for their young workers and before 
long it will become clear that their efforts would be 
helped very greatly if the conditions in public elementary 
schools were more satisfactory. This may lead to a 
systematic enquiry into the conditions and results of the 
work in these schools with a consequent resolve to im- 
prove both. At present the forces of reaction are allowed 
to have targets which should be removed. Mr. Fisher 
said recently that the best elementary schools in England 
will not suffer by comparison with those of any country 
in the world. He might have added that the chief 
obstacles in the way of making all our schools equal 
to the present best are to be found in unsuitable build- 
ings, lack of playing space, poor equipment, and the large 
number of unqualified persons whom the State permits 
to teach in its schools. These are handicaps against 
which our schools are struggling daily. 


COMMENTS. 


Development. 


Our school administration and teaching methods are 
not yet reflecting the progress which has been made 
during recent years in the department of child study. 
It is now established beyond doubt that the former ideal 
of passive docility in the pupil was wrong and that 
education involves self-activity. Yet our classrooms 
continue to suggest that pupils are meant to sit still 
in ironframed desks, neatly spaced, while the teacher 
stands or sits and harangues them. Efforts to introduce 
a less stilted procedure are constantly being prevented 
or obstructed by the mere furnishing of the room. It 
is certain, too, that children will form the habit of 
reading if they have access to books, yet the great 
majority of our schools have no adequate library. As 
for the teachers they are still labouring under the tyranny 
of exercise correction and too many of them are content 
to move in bovine fashion along the old trackways, 
indifferent to the changes which are arousing interest 
among their more alert-minded colleagues. It should 
be the task of administration to keep alive a real interest 
in education among both citizens and teachers, by pro- 
viding full information concerning new ideas and methods 
and encouraging teachers to experiment and report. 
In this way education might be saved from the dullness 
which now surrounds it as a theme of public discussion. 


Refresher Courses. 


As one means of keeping teachers up to date and active 
in mind the vacation course is an excellent expedient, 
and to the Burnham Committee, Mr. Fisher, and the 
Board must be ascribed credit in that they made it 
possible for teachers to spend money on such under- 
takings. The teachers, too, have surprised some of their 
bitterest critics into expressions of admiration of the 
zeal which leads them to give up a part of their holiday 
and to spend considerable sums of money in the study 
of education. The mere names of the courses available 
this year would occupy two pages of this issue and the 
reports which have been sent to us show that the students 
were full of zeal and enthusiasm. Some courses, it is 
true, showed a falling off in attendance as compared with 
recent years, but in many cases the numbershad increased. 
Some local authorities offer special facilities to enable 
their teachers to attend these courses, and it is well 
known that the Board regard them with favour. The 
difficulty is that they are too often ignored by the teachers 
for whom they are most necessary, but this may be met 
if the suggestion is adopted that refresher courses should 
be compulsory for all teachers at stated intervals. [t is 
possible that the Departmental Committee on the 
Training of Teachers may have something to say on the 
matter when their Report is published. 
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Educating the Public. 


Although the existing vacation courses are not 
restricted to teachers and are sometimes attended by 
laymen there is a general impression that they are mainly 
intended for teachers. Yet ordinary members of the 
public have been attending summer schools and con- 
ferences for the study of such matters as land tenure. 
It was not supposed that these gatherings were intended 
solely for landowners and their tenants, since it is 
generally recognised that every citizen is concerned 
with the problems of landholding. It might be supposed 
with no less reason, that every citizen is interested in 
the problems connected with the training of the young. 
It would be an interesting experiment to hold a summer 
school on the general question of education, with a 
comprehensive exhibition of work now done in our 
schools and a panel of speakers drawn from all classes 
of the community and qualified to set forth in clear 
terms the aims of education as understood in the classes 
which they severally represent. We have, it is true, 
meetings to discuss such questions as adult education, 
but it may be doubted whether the views expressed on 
behalf of working people, for example, really represent 
the opinions of more than a comparatively enlightened 
few. If all the members of the trade unions are as 
much in earnest concerning education as they are some- 
times said to be then it is very difficult to explain why 
our politicians do not display more zeal in developing 
our education system. 


The Pensions Committee. 


It will be remembered that when the five per cent. 
levy for superannuation purposes was imposed on 
teachers a Select Committee was formed with the object 
of making a thorough investigation of the question of 
pensions. Lord Emmott was appointed Chairman and 
with him were associated a body of most distinguished 
men and women. Many teachers have been looking 
forward with interest to the issue of the Committee's 
Report, since it was expected to embody a statement of 
principle and possibly to recommend the extension of 
the superannuation scheme to non-state schools. 
Apparently, however, the Committee is taking a very 
long vacation and questions in Parliament concerning 
its proceedings are answered with some asperity, 
suggesting that the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board 
would prefer to be left alone on this matter. It would 
be interesting to learn whether the Committee has 
resigned ; whether it has been paralysed, temporarily 
or permanently, by the difficult nature of the enquiry ; 
whether internal dissensions have made a seemly 
Report impossible ; or, finally, whether the Committee 
has merely suspended its sittings in order to save expense. 
In any case we ought to be told what has happened, since 
the appointment of the Committee was regarded by some 
innocent folks as a kind of compensation for the inequit- 
able and wholly capricious device of a five per cent. 
levy. If we are to have contributory pensions they 
ought to rest on a sound basis of principle and the 
Committee ought to enunciate one or confess defeat, 
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Freedom. 

Mr. William Jennings Bryan, at the Presbyterian 
General Assembly at Indianapolis recently, proposed a 
resolution withholding contributions from the educa- 
tional fund of the Presbyterian Church from any school, 
college, or seminary which '' teaches or permits to be 
taught as a proven fact either Darwinism or any other 
evolutionary hypothesis that links men in blood relation- 
ship with any other form of life." 

For more than a year a bitter controversy on the 
so-called question of Darwinism has been raging in the 
Presbyterian and Baptist Churches. Mr. Bryan has 
been exerting the full force of his great eloquence ina 
campaign on behalf of what is termed “fundamentalism,” 
to compel all teachers in State and other schools to 
refrain from teaching that man, as he phrases it, “isa 
descendant of monkeys.” 

The assembly, however, refused to adopt his resolu- 
tion, and it is evident that the teachers of America are 
maintaining a stout fight against any attempt to dictate 
their views. In this struggle our. news from America 
seems to show that the preachers have been defeated. so 
that the cause of academic freedom is left in the hands of 
the teachers. i 

In France M. Poincaré has caused the Cabinet to issue 
a special decree establishing control of all radio-broad- 
casting and ensuring that nothing may be sent through 
the ether save government announcements and minis- 
terial speeches unless it has the specific approval of the 
Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs. 


Love cannot ever constst 

Merely in dropping the rein, 

Letting the body remain 
Lord of the soul when 1t list. 
Anything that shall persist 

Far from the gross and the vain, 

Only by effort and pain 
Grows to a Form out of mist. 

Stone upon stone we must build ql, 
Carve it, mosaic it, gild it, 

Paint it with tears and with blood : 
Paid ? Overpaid ! if at ending 
What we have wrought is left standing 

Part of the City of God. 


R. C. K. ENSOR. 
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PAGEANTS IN YORKSHIRE. 


By T. R. Dawes, M.A,, 


Of big pageants we have had 
many splendid examples. How 
many triumphs has Mr. Louis 
Parker achieved in the great days 
when pageant followed pageant 
at Sherborne, at Oxford, at Car- 
diff, at York; and to-day the 
Harrow pageant and the Dickens 
Pageant at Plymouth show that 
the public loves them and that 
their shadow is not likely to 
decrease. These big affairs can 
only come at long intervals of 
time; indeed I think that thev 
are never or hardly ever repeated. 
The great effort is made, hundreds 
or thousands of pounds are spent, 
precious memories remain in the 
hearts of players and spectators, 
but I think that the glory of the 
great pageants should not deter 
people from venturing on less 
ambitious enterprises which have virtues of their own. 

A little pageant may be made an annual event. It 
may bring to a village or town a day of fun and joyous 
revelry. It may stir people to make their own costumes, 
to write their own songs, to compose their own pageants 
and plays. The schoolmaster and the parson may and 
should be the inspirers. Gradually a stock of costumes 
may be collected and cach year a festival take place to 
bring all classes of people together. Of these little 
pageants and pageant plays there are probably scores 
if not hundreds in England, but it is not easy to get to 
know of them. My aim here is to give some account of 
a series of Yorkshire productions which have grown up 
and promise not only to go on living themselves, but to 
stimulate similar productions elsewhere. Our pageants 
began in 1918 at the little village of Collingham on the 
Wharfe, some 10 miles from Leeds. It was in the dark 
days of the war, but it was not difficult to get together 
some 150 players to present our play of St. Oswald in 
honour of the Patron Saint of the Church. The village 
school-children, the farmers and labourers, business 
people from Leeds, with a goodly crop of parsons, joined 
in, and our play attracted some thousand spectators. Of 
these the most interested were the American soldiers 
from a neighbouring camp, who assured me that they had 
enjoyed it immensely, and that they meant to tell 
America all about it when they got home. 

A great contrast to our first pageant at Collingham will 
be the pageant at Castleford which we are producing 
in September. Instead of a field by the clear waters of 
the Wharfe, we shal] have the drab streets of an indus- 
trial town by the foul waters of the River Aire. Instead 
of country folk as players, we shall have the miners and 
glass-blowers from a group of townships, with a popula- 
tion of some 60,000. The subject of our pageant changes 
from the King-Saint Oswald to '' The Glory of the River 
Aire and of Castleford.” We start with hundreds of 
children in white to represent the clouds from which 
the waters of the Aire descend. Since geographers name 
Malham Tarn as the source of the Aire, and since Charles 


Headmaster, Castleford Secondary School. 


Drawings by ALBERT WAINWRIGHT. 


Kingsley wrote ' The Water Babies " at Malham, we 
shall have a number of Water Babies. Representatives 
of towns on the Aire—Keighley, Skipton, and Leeds— 
are invited to appear with their banners in honour of 
our river. Castleford will provide groups of Potters 
showing the progress of an art which goes back to the 
days of Tutankhamen, miners with cars in honour of 
old King Coal, and Glass-Blowers with a brave show of 
bottles. Finally comes The Sea, into which the Aire 
flows, presented by the pupils of the Secondary School, 
who will see what they can make of Neptune, Mermaidens, 
and Sailors. 

And then after glorifying our river we shall give frec 
scope to the spirit of humour in what we call a Carnival. 
It would never do to omit our “ comics." As in past 
years there will be miners’ leaders dressed as village 
brides, pit-boys in perambulators sucking their bottles, 
the working men's clubs are providing gangs of Ku 
Klux Klan men. So while our show will begin with 
children bearing flowers and dancing through strects gay 
with a hundred flags, it will finish with shouts of laughter 
at comic bands and clowns and men with empty whisky 
bottles who style themselves “ Departed Spirits.” 

The Committee meetings at Castleford are very 
lively affairs. The whole town is represented. There 
are County Councillors, 


Urban District Councillors, 
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Miners, Glass-blowers, Buffaloes, Free Gardeners, 
Anglers, Foresters, Teachers, Parsons—every organiza- 
tion is invited to send representatives, and they attend 
well Things are discussed thoroughly and seriously. 
I had suggested that the miners and potters and glass- 
blowers should march along singing the songs of their 
various trades, for which I undertook to provide words 
and tunes. But this roused stern opposition—men were 
willing to dress up and play the fool, but they drew the 
line at singing. Yet I was told after the meeting that 
some thirty years ago there was excellent singing in 
the mines as well as in the glass-houses. They always 
sang hymns, generally the most popular melodies were 
those of Moody and Sankey. But to-day there is no 
singing at the works, though they told me it was a much 
more cheerful world when there was singing. Perhaps 
we shall get the men singing again after our pageants. 
For the moment, however, we must depend on the 
children. 


The two pageants of which I have been writing are 
typical of a number of others which have brightened 
and shortened our lives during the last six years: 
“King Oswald," “ Lady Betty Hastings," ‘ Robin 
Hood," and “ Northern Church History ’’—written and 
produced by my wife and me with the exception of the 
Church History Pageant, written by Miss Huddleston 
and Miss Beatrice Gooch, organized principally by 
Colonel Gethin, while I acted as Pageant Master. This 
was a gorgeous affair with wonderful costumes, and the 
singing, mostly unaccompanied, was of outstanding 
merit. [t produced £350 for a missionary society 
(S. P. G). In all I think our affairs have brought over 
£1,000 to the funds of various charities. 


There are certain features common to all our shows. 
First of all we bring in a bit of local history. If a thing 
is to succeed you must make it local. So we scize on the 
village saint or the village ghost, we take any king or 
highwayman who has a tamiliar name. King Oswald and 
Richard the Lion-hearted have been useful, but not so 
useful as Dick Turpin, who figured in our eighteenth 
century play, “ Lady Betty Hastings." Black Bess, 
mounted by a member of the Bramham Hunt as Turpin, 
jumped hedges pursued by Yorkshire farmers, and we 
dreamt for a little while of making our village play as 
popular as the races at Wetherby. For our history we 
search the records, give an attentive ear to legends, and 
indeed lend a hand in starting legends. 

Then we always get a harp, folk songs from Frank 
hidson or Cecil Sharp, and plenty of country dances 
by the village or town children. We have had the village 
men and women dancing too, but the miners and their 
wives are more stubborn material. An orchestra from 
Harrogate once came and people said we were getting on, 
but we got back to the one harp and a fiddle or two, 
and desire nothing more unless it be a trumpet. In all 
our plays if the plot seems to flag, in come the children 
dancing and singing and all is well. 

So long as we have the children we feel, like the Pied 
Piper, that the parents may be left to take care of them- 
selves. We found this true at our village of Collinzham 
on the Wharfe, which we hoped to make a sort of 
Yorkshire blend of Ober-Ammergau and Bayreuth and 
Glastonbury. When Collingham, after four pagcants, got 
too hot or too cold for us we found the same thing true 


qaom 


at Castleford on the Aire, where we have thousands of 
children to decoy the workers into the land of song 
and dance and make-believe. 

But as well as the children we find we must have a 
"good cause.” In Castleford the ''local chanties,” 
which means Leeds Infirmary, are our salvation. If 
our pageants are to live they must make money for 
Leeds Infirmary. Art for Art's sake cuts no ice at Castle- 
ford. But have “a good cause " and you can 20 ahead 
and haul in the by-products. We never mention the 
word education, but when our workers dress up and 
process, when our artists draw posters, when our 
musicians make tunes and our poets make songs, when 
the village pub and the town club hold high debate as 
to the accuracy of our Saxon costumes, when the ladies 
in our courts and alleys argue as to whether Maid Marian 
is the Virgin Mary or Joan of Arc, we sometimes think 
that we are not wrong in saying “ Lo! this also is adult 
education." 


Russia's Schools. 

The following address of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committees of Workmen's and Peasants’ Deputies to Sovet 
authorities, public organizations, and all workers of the repullic 
has been posted in all central places throughout the length and 
breadth of Russia. | 

" The Tenth Congress of Soviets has decided that a maximum 
of strength and means should be applied to the work of publ:c 
education. 

A great problem stands now before us: by a supreme efort 
of all our powers we must strengthen and develop the educat:on 
of our people. 

School work in our republic is falling off, school workers 
are hungering, the number of schools is decreasing. 

The All-Russian Central Executive Committee therefore 
applies to all central and local authorities, to all professional, 
co-operative, and social organizations, to use all their power, 
their experience and knowledge and the maximum of ther 
material means to save the schools from their destruction and 
downfall, and to create a solid basis for their future growth and 
flourishing. 

The school must occupy in our budget a place adequate to 
its importance. A particularly high percentage of the budget 
assigned for the needs of schools should be an object of pride 
for all provincial central executive committees. 

All land departments should help schools by assigning them 
plowing land and bv other means. l 

All Communist units must regard work connected with 
schools as primary and urgent. 

Economic organizations of the republic should consider the 
questions of repairing, heating, and equipment of schools à: 
questions of predominant importance, and should exten 
to them all privileges. 

The school-worker himself must participate in the work o 
the culture organizations of our republic. Only an educated 
school worker, politically instructed and devoted to the :r- 
terests of the Soviet power can be an effective builder of the 
school. 

A place of honour in the ranks of the workers of our republ: 
must be reserved to the Soviet school worker. Let him not 
fcel himself forgotten or unjustly treated. P 

Remember that the struggle against ignorance, superstition 
and convention is at the same time a struggle for an economk 
regeneration of our republic, a struggle for the strengthening 
of the political power of the workmen and peasants. 

The school must cease to remain in salary. The school mt 
not be any more a step-child, it must become the beloved 
blood child of all Soviet authorities and organizations of tht 
working masses, 

A Socialist republic must be, above all, a literate (grammatne) 
republic. 

Forward with closed ranks against our dark enemy— 
ignorance ! 

Having interrupted the retreat, let us by heroic ettorts re 
sume the offensive along all the educational front.” 
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GREEK HUMOUR. 
Bv F. A. WRIGHT. 


To say of the people who produced Aristophanes 
that as a nation they were somewhat deficient in humour 
may appear rather absurd. In wit and in irony, of course, 
the Greeks excel, and Herodotus, Plato, Theophrastus, 
Lucian, are each of them masters in their own individual 
stvle. But when it comes to humour, and especially 
to humorous verse, their superiority is not so obvious. 
At any rate, here are some of the best specimens in the 
ridiculous style from the Greck Anthology. Readers may 
judge for themselves. 


A RARE VINTAGE. 


I thank you for your gift of wine: 
It did indeed my palate tickle. 
But send no more the draught divine. 
I've got no cabbages to pickle. 
ANTHOLOGIA PALATINA, 11. 396. 


OEE 
A point no parts, no greatness has : 
But Marcus is so very lean 
That through a point his head will fall 
And force its way between. 


A.P. 10. 93. 


THE MISER. 


When Stingy has the stomach-ache 
He does not penny-royal take, 

But draws a penny from his purse 
And sniffs it till the pains disperse. 


A.P. 11. 165. 
THE MOUSE. 
Old Stingy chanced a mouse to see 
And cried :—' What want you, miss, with me? ’ 


The mouse replied, with civil sneer : 
‘ There's nothing, friend, for you to fear ; 
I shall not put you to expense, 
I seck not board but residence.' 
A.P. 11. 391. 


JOSEPH. 


His hair grew long, he did not wear a hat ; 

He would reproach his friends for this and that ; 

He never used coarse words of ribaldry, 

A corner stone of virtue seemed to be. 

Alas! this paragon was caught one day 

Doing the things that naughty talkers say. > 
A.P. 11. 155. 


THE VIRTUOSO. 


Without one single stop the whole night thro 
Johnson performed upon his piccolo. 
His neighbours one by onc were dying found, 
None could withstand that fierce crescendo sound. 
When morning came deaf Tom alone remained. 
He'd lost his hearing : so his life he gained. 

A.P. 11. 187. 


? 


A VEGETARIAN BANQUET. 


He went among his garden roots 

And took a knife and cut their throats ; 

Then served as green stuff heap on heap 

As though his guests were bleating sheep. 

Rue, lettuce, onion, basil, leek, 

Radishes, chicory, fenugreek, 

Asparagus, and peppermint, 

And lupines boiled—he made no stint. 

At last in fear I came away : 

I thought the next course would be hay. 
A.P. 11. 413. 


THE VADE-MEcuUM. 


Brown's nose so generously is made, 
It serves as tool for every trade. 

A trumpet when in bed he snores, 
An axe for wood, a bolt for doors, 
A fish hook when he fishing goes, 
An onion-slicer if he choose. 

It digs the seed bed on his plot, 

It hooks the mutton in the pot. 

At vintage time it cuts the grapes, 
And planks for shipwrights deftly makes. 
Now it’s an anchor, now a hoe, 

In fact there's nothing it can't do. 
Its merits in three words I'll sum— 
An artizan's compendium. 


A.P. 11. 203. 


MUSIC AND MEALS. 


It is not greedy to enjoy a good dinner says Mr. 
Chesterton in the Illustrated London News any 
more than it is greedy to enjoy a good concert. But I 
do think there is something greedy about expecting to 
enjoy the dinner and the concert at the same time. It 
is an ingenious scheme for combining music to which 
nobody will listen with conversation that nobody can 
hear. Recall some of the great conversations of history 
and literature ; imagine some of the great and graceful 
impromptus, some of the spontaneous epigrams of the 
wits of the past ; and then imagine each of them shouted 
through the deafening uproar of a brass band. 

It seems to me an intolerable insult to a musical 
artist that people should treat his art as an adjunct 
to a refined gluttony. It seems a yet more subtle insult 
to the musician that people should require to be fortified 
with food and drink at intervals, to strengthen them to 
endure his music. I say nothing of the deeper and darker 
insult to that other artist, the cook, in the suggestion that 
men require to be inspired and rallied with drums and 
trumpets to attack the dangers of his dinner, as if it 
were a fortress bristling with engines of death. But in 
any case it is the combination of the two pleasures that 
is unpleasant. When people are listening to a good 
concert they do not ostentatiously produce large pork- 
pies and bottles of beer to enable them to get through it 
somehow. And if they do not bring their meals to their 
music, why should they bring their music to their meals ? 
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THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION. 


In the following letter Professor Adams gives an account of his experiences al the World Conference on Education. 


My dear Editor, 

Though you asked me to drop you an casy-going 
letter now and again for the EnucationaL Times, I 
hardly thought it likcly that anything would occur to 
me of sufficient interest to attract your readers. But às 
a letter should differ radically from an article, perhaps 
my personal impressions of the World Conference 
week just ended may hold your readers’ attention for 
a minute or two. 

San Francisco is a more than half-million city on one 
side of the bay here, and Oakland and Herkeley make 
practically one town on the other side, with a joint 
population of nearly the same. The World Conference 
on Education had its centre at the Fairmont Hotel at 
San Francisco while the National Education Association 
had its headquarters at Oakland. A great many people 
were, like myself, concerned with both centres, and a 
busy time we had crossing and recrossing by the com- 
modious ferries that keep the two sides in touch. The 
crossing costs ninepence each way, but you can lunch 
on board, which is a saving of time, and time is money ; 
so you may come out square in the long run. 

Eighteen thousand people, representing over thirty 
different nationalities, were present at the conference, 
and gave a pleasant flavour of the foreign, though the 
prevailing intonation was definitely American. Had 
it not been so, I do not see how the Conference could 
have gone on, for surely no other race on the face of the 
earth could have endured the torrent of eloquence that 
poured over the long-suffering audiences. 

Mr. A. C. Benson prides himself on being casily bored, 
and claims that this quality is of the first importance 
to a schoolmaster. I sometimes amuse mysclf by pic- 
turing poor A. C. in this den of oratorical lions, but I 
always taper off by admiring with increasing respect 
the lecture-receiving capacity of these good-natured 
Americans. Their newspapers are continually girding 
against the plague of lecturers that come over to them 
from England: but in all honesty they bring the plague 
on themselves, by their massive power of listening, 
when any other people in the world would go to sleep. 

The reporters here appear to sympathise with my 
point of view. At any rate they relieve themselves by 
getting whatever gleams of humour they can extract 
from the serious ongoings of the comferenciers. They are 
no respecters of persons, or indeed of anything else. The 
speakers are described as chin-waggers, tongue-wavers, 
vab-fest uplifters, hot-air merchants. One of the most 
dignified members is the Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the N.E.A., Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, but this is how he fares at the hands of the 
easily bored reporter :— 

“ Gus Thomas, the educational gust from Augusta 

Me., is mighty meticulous about HIS pronunciation. 

Gus thoroughly realises that no more delicate test 
exists of the grain of an educated person's culture 
than that of pronunciation. 

Hence his superclegant orthocpy. 

You may wonder what Mr. Thomas has done to deserve 
this attack, but the answer is " nothing in the world.” 
It may happen to any man. It has happened to me. 


Not in its worst form, perhaps, but startling enough 
for an ordinary God-fearing man, who has no enemies 
that he knows of. 

“ John Adams, professor of education at the uni- 
versity of London, and one of the outstanding 
delegates to the World Conference for the Improve- 
ment of retreating Roofs, looks more like Clemenceau 
than Clemenceau himself." | 
Well, well. Live and learn. I had no idea I was like 

Clemenceau, and I don't know whether to be pleased 
or disappointed. Psychology tells me that I ought to be 
displeased, if I follow the usual custom, for it tells us 
that we dislike to be told that we are like any other 
individual, however distinguished. It is an attack on 
our personality, we arc told. There is a handsome 
building on the campus of the University here called 
the Morse Stephens Building. It was erected in memory 
of a distinguished English. professor who taught here 
many years and left a brilliant reputation behind him. 
lt appears that I am very like him. Scores of people tell 
me so, and I cannot quite get up any resentment against 
him—any more than I can against the bank-teller at 
Los Angeles who, on my presenting a cheque to be 
cashed, exclaimed dramatically, ‘ My, aren't you the 
picture of Edward the Seventh.” 

All this egotism must be laid to the charge of the 
exasperation produced by a week's enforced listening 
to an overdose of common sense plainly expressed. The 
reporters feel the strain in the same way. One of them 
says he is open to bet that there is no word in Noah 
Webster that has not had its turn during this week's 
avalanche. One of the reporters whom I met in the 
flesh told me that the only way to deal with Conferences 
of this kind is to keep away from the actual meetings. 
“Stick to the program, and you'reallright. Turn upat 
a meeting and you only gct confused." In real life I do 
not find the American reporter the terrible fellow he is 
sometimes represented to be, and I say this remembering 
all the while the negative instance of a Chicago reporter 
who, when refused a sight of my notes, quietly purloined 
them while I was looking the other way. They duly 
appeared in full in the next day's paper. 

In your news columns you have doubtless noted that 
the net result of the World Conference is the establish- 
ment of yet another educational association. To those 
of us who belong to a sufficient number already—for my- 
self I have long ago lost count of the number to which I 
belong, and my cheque book is an insufficient guide, 
since Í am life member of so many—this may sound 
rather hke a calamity than an advantage. But, on the 
whole, the new World Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions is a step forward. I am always afraid of sentiment- 
ality, and there was more than enough sentimentality 
at the meetings, but there is a place for sentiment in the 
world, and the new Federation is an advance towards 
that Tennysonian Federation which President Sainsbury 
of the N.U.T. quoted so effectively at the close of his 
admirable address at the last joint meeting of the N.E.A. 
and the World Conference. 

Yours faithfully, 


Berkeley, California. JOHN ADAMS. 
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MUSIC. 


AT QUEEN'S HALL. 


An element of unease is begotten of the contemplation 
of recurring events which seems to act neurasthenically 
on the human mind. If the event is unpleasant we 
feel “ This is going on for ever,” if pleasant we say, just 
as nervously, '' This cannot last." With the opening of 
a new season of Promenade Concerts at Queen's Hall 
we are inclined to feel both these emotions at the same 
time. For the work of Sir Henry Wood we are by now 
reasonably grateful. He has overridden that period 
in his career when certain clever people felt that they 
had found him out; his suspected shortcomings as a 
musician are accepted almost affectionately, and his 
magnificent abilities receive due appreciation. We do 
however feel certain grounds for complaint in the choice 
of programme : the removal of a great deal of unneces- 
sary Wagner would make room for many more or less 
modern works which, even if we admit their inferiority 
to those of the great Bayreuthian, yet deserve to be a 
little familiarised. 


This is a period in the history of music where we wait 
in complete ignorance the trend of events. The develop- 
ments of the last two hundred years have been towards 
a further complexity of tonality and a greater volume of 
sound. The latter has resulted in a rather disappointing 
dead end. Orchestras cannot conveniently be larger, 
and choirs could with great benefit be smaller. Moreover 
this has tended to destroy that intimacy which was the 
fascination and beauty of the earlier periods and to 
drive music out of the home and into the concert hall, 
at the same time unsuiting our domestic instruments to 
their purposes. 


Meanwhile the tonal developments have suggested that 
we might increase our range intellectually rather than 
physically ; that a climax, for instance, can be wsthetic 
as well as dynamic. Many composers already show a 
preference for writing for small orchestras and hitherto 
little used combinations of few instruments. There is 
a very distinct tendency towards chamber works. The 
suggestion is that we may yet see Hausmusik as an end 
in itself rather than as a cut down of something heard 
at its best in the concert hall. 


While we cannot expect such a tendency to be fostered 
in Oucen's Hall, which functions particularly for works 
on a large scale, we cannot but be disappointed at the 
ncglect of some of the important works of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. It is the more 
to be deplored if, as suggested, the period of large works 
is on the wane. 


We should be pleased to be made familiar with some 
of the very interesting and numerous works of the French 
and Russian schools written during the last forty years 
or so. - The incidental music played in the intervals 
during the run of the Russian ballet in London gave us 
some idea of the resources. I cannot think that such an 
experiment would be unpopular. Conservatism can be 
carried too far, and though what has pleased once may 
please again it must be remembered that what pleased 
before was the happy adjustment of programmes to the 
existing conditions. RUPERT LEE. 


Music and Music Teaching. 


It was encou[aging to see so many teachers at the 
Summer Course in Music Teaching held at Oxford last 
month, and the Federation of British Music Industries 
and the British Music Society are to be congratulated 
on the success of their second annual event. Major 
Bavin's lectures on the value of the gramophone in teach- 
ing held the teachers' attention, and the Head Masters 
of two primary schools gave demonstrations of unusual 
interest. Mr. T. Pennycuick, of Fonthill Road School, 
Liverpool, with a group of Oxford elementary school- 
boys quite without musical knowledge, showed how by 
their own hand-patterning and black-board picturing 
of the contours of melodies and the exercise of their own 
sense of rhythm, they could readily grasp the funda- 
mental elements of music. Mr. O. Roberts, of Kilmorie 
Road L.C.C. School, after lecturing on the possibilities 
of violin-classes, introduced fifteen boys from his own 
school who gave skilful performances of a varied pro- 
gramme. 


Pronunciation and Rhythm. 


We wonder whether the ladies who were overheard by 
Mr. H. Plunket Greene singing about ‘ more horse- 
pond" and ‘ varnish” (for ' my husband” and 
“ vanish ") would have blushed had they been present 
at the Oxford Summer Course ! These were two amusing 
instances of the way some singers torture '' the immortal 
language of the Book of Job and of Shakespeare." 
Through the influence of Competition Festivals, Mr. 
Plunket Greene added, the improvement in pronuncia- 
tion of the language in this country within the past 
ten years was beyond belief: '' England," he said, '' is 
now going to be musical. Music is getting into the hands 
of the amateurs and out of the hands of the professionals 
' sing as you speak ; cultivate your imagination ; 
cultivate romance; love children; believe in fairies 
till the day of your death!” and he insisted on a 
continuous “ marching on "' of clear-cut rhythm from the 
first note of a song to the last as the foundation element 
of good singing, and interested his large audience by 
singing various examples of rhythmical song-structure, 
by marching to the rhythm of drum-beats and praising 
the rhythmical quality of the bag-pipes, clog-dancing, 
sand-dancing, and step-dancing. “There is rhythm 
in everything," he said, and “ rhythm is everything." 


Wallpaper and Tapestry. 


At the same course Dr. G. Dyson, lecturing on 
" Modern Developments in Music," traced the growth 
of composition from its old melodic basis to its present 
basis of ‘‘ unresolved and unrelieved discords." The 
difference between Beethoven and Scriabin was only 
one of degree, and modern harmony, as contrasted with 
the old idea of the melodic line, was the contrast between 
wallpaper, with its splashes of colour and tapestry with 
its delightfully woven design. The more he heard of 
modern music the better he liked Bach. 


4€ 


There is some music you can't, some vou won't, some vou 
shouldn't, and some vou must listen to.—SiR HUGH ALLEN. 
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THE TEACHING OF DRAWING. 
(Continued.) 


It is scarcely reasonable to deny that the study of 
the great works of the past is of the utmost value to the 
student of the arts; therefore it must be admitted that 
the study of the antique justly occupies an important 
position in art school curriculum. To the practising 
artist the successes of other artists 1s one of the greatest 
known stimuli. A great work of art makes art appear 
worth while and attainable, besides giving a practical 
criticism as a help on the road. Unfortunately the 
professors have not adhered to this point of view, but 
have considered rather that the study of the antique 
should be an introduction to the study of the live model. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds in his first discourse. makes 
the objection that his students do not draw exactly 
from the living models that they have before them. 
“ Their drawings," he says, “ resemble the model only 
in attitude. They change the form according to their 
vague and uncertain ideas of beauty, and make a draw- 
ing rather of what they think the figure ought to be, than 
of what it appears. I have thought this the obstacle 
that has stopped the progress of many young men of 
real genius." Itis perhaps with the idea of making these 

‘ideas of beauty " less vague and uncertain that the 
young student is given such a gruelling of the antique 
before being allowed the privilege of drawing from the 
life. This does not, in my opinion, overcome Sir Joshua's 
objection, which is that the student should approach 
the live model with any preconccived ideas of beauty at 
all. A study of the living model gives us a familiarity 
with natural forms and makes us acquainted with the 
elements of which works of art are created. A study of 
the antique gives us a lead as to how these elements may 
be used. Why should we attempt to reverse the process ? 
The result is exactly as Reynolds describes, unless the 
student has sufficient strength of mind to throw off 
what he has learnt from the antique and start again. 
Unlearning may be considered as the inevitable accom- 
paniment of learning, but it is surely wrong to increase 
the necessity for it. 


There is I think another reason why the study of the 
antique precedes the study of life in our schools, and 
that is a purely practical one : the cast is more available. 
Owing to various practical objections the life class, 
particularly in provincial art schools, is kept as small as 
possible. A trying out system is resorted to, and those 
students who when put to the antique do not develop 
either inhibitions or nausea (both of frequent occurrence) 
are allowed the privilege of drawing from the human 
figure. 


The antique, by reason of its ideals—belonging to 
an age extremely different from ours and difficult of 
comprehension — as well as its completeness and 
immobility, is unsuited as a study for any but advanced 
students. To the student who has not drawn from the 
life the antique means nothing. It is a statue. The 
idea that he can regard it as a substitute for a human 
being and by so doing acquire the rudiments of life 
drawing is founded upon a complete ignorance both of 
psychology and of art. RUPERT LEE. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF WIRELESS. 


Bv CuaRLES R. Gipson, F.R.S.E., 
Author of “ Scientific Ideas of To-day,” etc., etc 


Electro-Magnetic Waves. 


We know already that wave-length signifies the distance 
from the crest of one wave to that of the succeeding 
wave or other corresponding points. The range of possible 
wave-lengths in water is very small compared with that 
in the «ther; the distance from crest to crest may 
measure—as in the case of visible hght—one forty- 
thousandth part of an inch, or the crests may be many 
miles apart, as in transatlantic wireless work. As all 
electro-magnetic waves travel with the same velocity, 
the wave-length will be dependent upon the frequency. 
A convenient analogy is that of a boy standing in the 
centre of a pool of water and producing waves with a 
plunger ; the rate of movement determines the frequency 
and length of the wave, but its amplitude is dependent 
upon the amplitude of movement given to the plunger. 
So the to-and-fro movements of the electron produce 
waves in the «ther of space. 


QUADRA 
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The continuous wave motion of the thermionic valve 
is represented in the first hne of the diagram. We 
picture a continuous stream of high frequency waves 
which, because of their high frequency, have no effect 
upon the telephone receivers. But the microphone at 
the transmitting station controls this carrier wave, 
modulating it (as represented in the second line of the 
diagram, in which one sees a sinuous motion superimposed 
upon the carrier wave). This forms a wave motion of 
a very much lower frequency which is capable of operat- 
ing a telephone receiver, provided the alternating current 
is converted into a direct current ; this may be accom- 
plished by a rectifying valve, represented in the third 
line of the diagram. 


The carrier wave is produced by the to-and-fro 
movements of electrons in the transmitting aerial, these 
oscillations being obtained from the transmitting valve. 
The electro-magnetic waves thus produced cause elec- 
trons to move in the receiving aerial. The modulations 
of the carrier wave cause the diaphragms in the telephone 
receivers to vibrate in sympathy with the diaphragm 
in the speaking telephone. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Results of the July Competitions. 

I. (An essay on educational journals as they are and 
as they might be.) This has brought us some very 
interesting papers, and we are glad to know that some at 
least of our competitors share with us the view that to 
be really educational a journal should look far beyond 
the four walls of the classroom, and that education does 
not end—perhaps indeed it only begins—when the 
school-gates have closed behind us, even if, like Becky, 
we have flung the works of the Great Lexicographer over 
the wall. We award the First Prize of TWO GUINEAS 
to 


Mr. JOHN A. RADCLIFFE, 17, MARKET STREET, 
WAKEFIELD, 


who crystallizes into a word the triangular public to 
whom the ideal journal should make its appeal: the 
teachers, the pupils, and—everyone else. 


The Second Prize of ONE GUINEA goes to 


Mr. ALEC DAVIE, 60, ARCADIAN GARDENS, BOWES 
PARK, LONDON, N.22. 


for a thoughtful essay emphasizing the essential unity 
of the teaching profession and the consequent need for 
at least one journal which shall appeal to all sections. 


II. As there were no entries in this section (an essay 
on school prize days), presumably because everyone was 
so busy giving or receiving prizes that there was no time 
to write about them, we repeat the offer this month. 


III. We award the First Prize (SEVEN SHILLINGS 
AND SIXPENCE) to 


Joan Mary GARRETT (aged 111), 2, REYNOLD’S CLOSE, 
HAMPSTEAD Way, Lonpon, N.W.II, 


for her nicely written essay on “ Rabbits." As no other 
entry came up to the standard this is the only award 
in this section. 


FROM A PRIZE ESSAY. 


“ Mr. Brown says :—' Educational Journals: My dear sir— 
show me one. What! this! Nothing else but a trade union 
trumpet ! Dog in the manger! ' When I open my lips let no 
dog bark ! ' Sees only one side of any question and treats educa- 
tion as something specially invented by Providence for the 
benefit of teachers. Oh! The‘ ' Might much better be 
christened The Infant Teacher's Ready Reckoner— guaranteed 
to save you two hours weekly in the preparation of your lessons— 
use our standardised notes and diagrams. The ' , —only 
bought by out-of-work teachers to save writing for lists of 
vacancies. No! they are not journals, and they don't under- 
stand the meaning of the word education.’ 


“ Mr. Jones declares :—' The educational papers are too nar- 
row in outlook and in appeal. Education is three-fold in its 
conception—it includes the person educated, the person educat- 
ing, and the person affected by the results of that education. 
Your journals by articles and reviews point the way for the first; 
by reflecting each passing phase in the development of method, 
they direct the second ; but the point of view of the third—by 
far the largest—is totally ignored.’ ” 


SEPTEMBER COMPETITION. 
We offer the following prizes :— 
I. 
For competitors of any age. 


A First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
One Guinea are offered for— 
An Essay of 1,200 words or less on ** School 
Howlers.’’ 
II. 


For competitors under 18 years of age. 


A First Prize of Half-a-Guinea and a Second Prize of 
Seven Shillings and Sixpence are offered for— 
An Essay of 300 Words on ** School Prize Days.” 


III. 
For competitors under 14 years of age. 


A First Prize of Seven Shillings and Sixpence and a 
Second Prize of Five Shillings are offered for—- 
A Letter of 200 Words or less on ** What I should 
like to be when I $row up, and Why." 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The pages must be pinned together and the competitor’s 
name and address written clearly on the first page. 

The coupon, which appears in our advertisement pages, must 
be cut out and pinned to the first page of each entry for 
Competition I. For Competitions II. and III. one coupon will 
serve for each set or part of a set of eight entries. 

In Competitions II. and III. a certificate from parent or teacher 
that the age of the candidate is as stated and that no help has 
been given in the work must be enclosed. 

The last date for sending in is the Ist of October, and the 
results will be published on the Ist of November. 


FROM “ THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES ” 
OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


September, 1848. 
THE ASSISTANT MASTER. 

Much ... has been said . . . against the unwarrantable 
practice of broken-down tradesmen, etc., becoming upstart school- 
masters, the mushrooms, as it were, in the beds and pits of educa- 
tional corruption. But there is a numerous class of . . . young 
persons of a thoroughly respectable standing in society, of perhaps 
tolerably good, or quite superior '' commercial education,” often 
of amiable dispositions, and of exemplary domestic habits, who 
are (as it is termed) '' thrown upon the world ’’ by a parent's 
misfortunes, or other vicissitudes of human life, and who turn 
their attention, some from personal preference, some from 
accident, some from necessity, to scholastic avocations. They 
swell the catalogue of assistant masters. . They dread our 
“tests” . . . the majority of them have neither books, abilities, 
leisure, nor (which is a vital point) previous halit for such 
obviously trying “ pursuit of knowledge under difficulties ; '" and 
with the risk of bread teasing them on one side, and the rack of 
brains torturing them on the other, what can they do? 


FROM THE ADVERTISEMENT PAGES. 

A Gentleman of some Experience in Tuition is desirous of 
making an Engagement with the Principal of any establishment 
who may want an efficient classical and mathematical master. 
He would not object to assist in the French and Commercial 
Departments. For further particulars, apply immediately, to 
Sigma, Post-office, Kingswood, near Bristol. 

To School Assistants.—An Assistant is required in a respectable 
school to superintend the Writing and to take charge of the junior 
classes. He must be a man of strict religious and moral principles 
and influential in his manner with young gentlemen, as the 
greater part of the play-ground duty will be assigned to him. 
Salary, £40 per annum.—Apply to Mr. Parker, 28, Bloomsbury 


Square. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


There has been very little doing in the local associations of the 
N.U.T. during the past month. Also, the Executive of the Union 
does not meet in the holiday month of August. Teachers, how- 
ever, are not altogether like other folk. © Hundreds of them have 
foregathered in order to refresh their minds by listening to 
speeches and lectures delivered at Vacation Courses. That both 
speeches and lectures have been given great prominence in the 
press should go far to interest the publicin the work of the schools ; 
moreover these reports have been read bv thousands of teachers 
whose holidavs are too short to admit the sacrifice of even a 
fortnight to the requirements and close confinement of the 
lecture room. Refresher courses, however, are necessary if 
teachers are to keep up to date, and it woukl be a good thing for 
the schools and the nation if the primary schools were staffed well 
enough to allow their teachers to attend such courses in rotation 
duringterm time. 


To-day primary schools are scandalously understaffed, although 
the number of unemployed teachers has rarelv been so large. 
The Executive of the Union are gravely concerned about the 
welfare of these their unemployed colleagues, and are actively 
engaged in an endeavour to help them. At this moment hundreds 
of teachers, young and old, are benefiting from the Union's 
sustentation fund. Sustentation of the absolutely needy, how- 
ever, touches but the mere fringe of the question. This is wcll 
understood by the Executive, and a private deputation waited on 
the Board of Education at the end of July and placed the whole 
situation before Lord Onslow, the Parliamentary Secretary, and 
the Board's chief officials, when the whole question was talked 
over. Whether or not the suggestions made by the deputation 
will influence the Board's future policy we cannot sav. We are 
not sanguine. In the long run unemployment will work its own 
cure. Young people will not enter on a long period of preparation 
to face unemployment at the finish. 


Apropos of the period of training, the Union's representatives 
submitted evidence on August 2nd to the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the Training of Teachers. The Union's policy has bcen 
framed after long and very careful consideration by the Annual 
Conference, by the Higher Education Committee, and by the 
Executive. It aims at securing an academic course of three 
vears to be followed by a period of one year's professional training. 
In short the Union's aim is to abolish the earmarking of very 
voung people for the teaching profession. It opposes the offer of 
ad hoc bursaries or other monetarv inducements to secure 
entrants. Teaching it holds should be placed on the same basis 
as other professions, viz., the basis of the attraction of the 
ultimate outlook for the adult rather than on that of the imme- 
diate benefit of the voung. Fitness can be decided after the 
academic course, as in other professions. 


The holiday period has not been allowed to pass without 
reference to salaries. This apparently eternal problem has been 
raised by what is known as the “ Combine," a concerted move- 
ment by certain county authorities largely interested in rural 
schools and the reduction of the teachers’ salaries. The 
'" Combine " has published a scale * suitable’ for teachers in 
rural schools, and hopes for its adoption, The scale will be 
opposed not only by the teachers concerned, but by all teachers. 
It re-introduces the paltry /5 increment and the objectionable 
biennial increment. The maxima take a much longer period 
of service to reach and when reached are below the maxima of the 
Provisional Minimum Scale. Also the salaries proposed for 
women teachers are lower in proportion to those proposed for men 
than those at present enjoved. Altogether it may be taken for 
granted that the proposals of the * Combine ” will be vigorously 
opposed by the Union. Jt is evident that the autumn of this 
vear will again be occupied by salary discussions. The five per 
cent. abatement on standard scales will have to be considered. in 
connection with salaries to be paid as from April Ist, 1924, the 
existing abatement being operative for one vear only, viz., 
until March 3Ist, 1924. 

The salary disputes at Lowestoft, in certain secondary schools 
in Cardiganshire, and as regards handicraft and domestic subjects 
teachers in Lindsey, still continue. The holiday period has 
prevented possible developments. It is well to know there have 
been no hardships so far as the “ locked out " members of the 
Union are concerned. These are being paid their full salaries 
from the Sustentation Fund as regularly as they would have been 
paid by the Authorities who emploved them, 


GLEANINGS. 


From Wilhelm Meisters Apprenticeship and Travels, 
Goethe. Published, 1795. (Translated by Thomas 
Carlyle. Published, 1890.) 


‘It is right that a man, when he first enters upon life, 
should think highly of himself, should determine to 
attain many eminent distinctions, should endeavour 
to make all things possible ; but when his education has 
proceeded to a certain pitch, it is advantageous for him 
that he learn to lose himself among a mass of men, that 
he learn to live for the sake of others, and to forget 
himself in an activity prescribed by duty. [t is then 
that he first becomes acquainted with himself ; for it 
is conduct alone that compares us with others 

‘l augur better of a child, a youth who is wandering 
astray on a path of his own, than of many who are walk- 
ing aright upon paths which are not theirs. If the former, 
either by themselves, or by the guidance of others, ever 
find the right path, that is to say, the path which suits 
their nature, they will never leave it ; while the latter 
are in danger every moment of shaking off a foreign yoke, 
and abandoning themselves to unrestricted license." 


ProFEssor E. T. Campacnac, at the Liberal Summer 
PAGO al Cambridge, August, 1923. 


‘Practical judgment might well be taken as the 
mu aim of education We should try to get 
for ourselves and for all our fellows an education which 
would help us to understand ourselves and to express 
ourselves intelligibly. 

“ Education should provide us with some opportunities 
of spiritual escape ; it was not a thing to help people to 
get on in the world but to get out of it. Sheer stress of 
hard work should be diminished. It had already been 
diminished, except for the wife of the middle-class man. 
But he would not take away all mechanical drudgery; 
mere vacuity did not give lei sure, which was derived 
by a process of spiritual escape." 


Lorp BIRKENHEAD, al a luncheon during the City of 
London Vacation Course in Education, August, 1923. 


“When they thought of the encounter between the 
examiner and the examinee, it was like an encounter 
between little Red Riding Hood and the Wolf. Not very 
long ago he had to examine at Oxford for some legal 
examinations. There were six papers, of which he had 
to set two. He examined all the six papers somewhat 

carefully and came to the conclusion, trying to be just 
to himself without being partial, that he could on the 
whole have done fairly well, but not more, in the two 
papers he set, because in the spirit of a sincere seeker 
after truth he asked a number of questions to which he 
never could see an answer himself in. the hope that 
besides obtaining a somewhat inadequate fee, he might 
add to the sum of his knowledge. Therefore he could not 
claim that in. his own two papers he had attained to 
a high standard of efficiency. But there were some 
questions he could have answered, because he put them 
in so that it would be less trouble to correct the papers. 
The real truth was that no one could pass an examination 
except people who had been working for two or three 
years in order to do so.” 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


THE BIBLE IN THE LITERATURE CLASS. 
By ARTHUR G. Lucas, M.A., Merthyr Tydfil. 


Far away in a distant land, begins an Eastern tale, 
there lived a miser who was known to all men for his 
greed. He had a huge store-house, stocked with corn, 
and at last this was so full that it would hold no more. 
He ordered the doors to be shut fast and sealed, that no 
man might rob him of the wealth he had accumulated. 
And so his store-house remained for many years, until 
one day a nest of ants established themselves in the 
vicinity. These busy little creatures soon began to hunt 
around for food, and eventually they discovered a crack 
by which they could enter the store. So a little ant 
slipped in and stole a grain of corn, and then another 
ant slipped in and stole another grain of corn, and then 
another ant . . " Well," said the hearers, ‘‘ what 
happened then?" “Oh!” said the storyteller, 
“ another ant slipped in and stole another grain of corn, 
and then another ant slipped in and stole another grain 
of . . .!"" But what happened after that ? ” demanded 
the audience in a body. '' Well," said the tale-teller, 
“another ant slipped in . . .” By this time the 
assembly was tired of the little ants who slipped in to 
steal another grain of corn, but the speaker said that so 
far the busy little creatures had emptied only one finger's 
breadth of the granary, and he expected it would be 
many, many years before the store-house was completely 
emptied, if indeed they ever got to the end of it. 

We have often heard how futile it is to point a moral 
to adorn a tale, but this little apologue may serve to 
remind us of how little attempt we have made to draw 
upon the treasures of the Bible in our schools, and of 
how rich, nay inexhaustible, a store-house it may be 
to the teacher of literature. This neglect is beginning 
to be realished by teachers nowadays, and in actual fact 
the makers of the ‘‘ Report on the Teaching of English in 
England ” have set as their final recommendation “ that 
in all schools the reading of the Bible should not be con- 
fined to the time set apart for religious instruction, 
but that its claim upon the time devoted to English 
studies should be recognised." There is no need to argue 
that of all the books of the world there is none other that 
occupies such a place as the Bible: is there any other 
that is read in all nations by every class, little children, 
scholars and peasants, high and low, all alike? If wc 
put aside for the moment the value of its teachings and 
the place it must hold in the religious life of this or any 
other race, there yet remains its worth as literature and 
the use to which it can be put in the schools. The 
members of the Departmental Committee appointed by 
the President of the Board of Education to inquire into 
the position of English in the educational system of 
England point out three plain facts in this connection : 
first, the Authorised Version, though a translation from 
an eastern original, is a true part of English literature, 
and has indeed been fitly described as ‘ the most 
majestic thing in our literature, and the most spiritually 
living thing we inherit": next, during five centuries 
and more, no other English book was so widely read in 
our country, and no other volume has left so strong 
a mark upon the mass of our literature: last, and most 


regrettably, at the present time the Bible is probably 
less widely read and less directly influential upon our 
life and literature than it has been at any time since the 
Reformation. | 


The earliest appeal that the Bible makes is on account 
of its story value. A good story is enjoyed by everyone, 
but to little children the enjoyment is increased a 
thousand-fold : their seniors will find no other collec- 
tion of stories to rank higher than the Bible, since it 
contains a variety of tales unparalleled either in number 
or in charm in any other book. Story-telling commences 
with the beginning of civilization, and we may be sure 
that the earliest children of the world used often to beg 
their fathers and mothers to tell them a tale. From 
these, the youngest days of the earth, the art of the 
story-teller has so developed that to-day there is no end 
to the makers of books : these howeverlack one element, 
antiquity, that is an especial charm of Biblical narrative, 
an element that makes its appeal to everyone who keeps 
a child-like heart. Time would fail to tell the names 
again of all the heroes of the Old Testament, figures that 
should hold no small place in the imaginations of our 
children, David and Goliath of Gath, Joseph the 
Dreamer, sometime ruler in Egypt, Samson and the 
Philistines, Joshua at Jericho, all these should be part 
and parcel of the mind-stuff of every tiny boy and girl. 
As they grow in years they will see an added beauty too 
in other stories: could a hero of the faith die in grander 
way than this :— 

'' So Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the land 
of Moab according to the word of the Lord. And He buried 
him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against Beth-Peor, 
but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.”’ 

Again, our pupils in their reading will never find a picture 
of betrayal more tragic than this :— 

“And he denied it again; and a little after, they that stood 
by said again to Peter, ' Surely thou art one of them, for thou 
art a Galilean, and thy speech agreeth thereto.’ Kut he began 
to curse and to swear, saying, ' | know not this man of whom 
ye speak.' And the second time the cock crew. And Peter 
called to mind the words that Jesus said unto him, ' Before the 
cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice.’ And when he 
thought thereon, he wept.” 

When we come to the parables, we are in the veriest 
realm of story-telling, and indeed the most consummate 
master of that, as of all the other arts, lived His life and 
died His death near Galilee; we can, however, choose an 
older example, perfectly narrated, having all the qualities 
of the perfect story, which will suit our purpose : - 

“ There were two men in one city, the one rich and the other 
poor. The rich man had exceeding many flocks and herds ; 
but the poor man had nothing, save one little ewe lamb, which 
he had bought and nourished up ; it did eat of his own meat, 
and drink of his own cup, and lav in his bosom, and was unto 
him as a daughter. And there came a traveller unto the rich 
man, and he spared to take of his own flock and of his own 
herd, to dress for the wayfaring man that was come unto him ; 
but took the poor man's lamb, and dressed it for the man that 
was conie to him.” 


Again the Bible has a lyric value, too often neglected 
by the readers of to-day : the structure of the Scriptures 
has suffered great ravages during the centuries of history, 
but thousands of years ago it was their Golden Treasury 
of song and poem and drama to the Children of Israel. 
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We in our translations oftentimes catch snatches of 
this lyric utterance ; Swinburne, who perhaps possessed 
the most sensitive ear of all the Victorians, knew it well, 
and has used it with marked effect :— 
“ By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept, 
Remembering thee, 
That for ages of agony hast endured, and slept, 
And wouldst not see.” 
We see the beauty in the Miserere and the Nunc Dimittis, 
in many a psalm and chant; we hear it in the sweet 
flowing cadences of the song of Deborah, in David's 
lament over Absalom his son, in his grieving for Saul 
and Jonathan, written in the book of Jasher :— 
“ The beauty of Israel is slain 
Upon the high places ; 
How are the mighty fallen ! ” 
We find it in the utterances of the prophets Ezekiel and 
Isaiah and their fellows, though never more magnificently 
than in this pzan of praise, rising to its height of thanks- 
giving :— 
“ Unto us a child is born, 
Unto us a son is given ; 
And the government shall be upon his shoulders ; 
And his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
The mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace.” 
It comes with renewed sweetness in the ''Song of 
Solomon, that strange lyric out-pouring, which, for- 
tunately, the teacher of literature is not called upon to 
interpret :— 
“ Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the 
lowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing of the 
birds is come Arise and come away.” 


We should not ignore this charm, whenever and where- 
ever we find it in the Scriptures; we, as English readers, 
tend to seek 1t most in the Dook of Psalms, and there it 
is found abundantly, in its evening and morning prayers, 
its visions of judgment, its anthems of war and its songs 
of victory ; amongst them we have a forerunner of one 
of our own British ballads of the sea :— 
‘They that go down to the sea in ships, 
That do business in great waters ; 
These see the works of the Lord 
And His wonders in the deep.” 
It is often met with in the New Testament, in the 
Beatitudes or the grand rolling of the Paternoster’s 
final benediction, or again in those sayings of Christ 
wherein some have learned to find their truest comfort :— 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 
There are maxims and sayings also, often written with 
a quaint gnomic touch, which have too great a value to 
be let go. “Where there is no vision the people perish,” 
is but one of the many lessons of The Proverbs. Here 
is another, perhaps the chief of all, from Ecclesiastes :— 
‘To every thing there is a season, and a time to every pur- 
pose under the heavens, 
A time to be born, 
And a time to die 
A time to weep, 
And a time to laugh ; 
A time to mourn, 
And a time to dance 
A time of war, 
And a time of peace.” 


And, last of all we may bring back to remembrance, 


that noble utterance in tribute to the great men of the 


world from the apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus :— 
'" Let us now praise famous men and our fathers that begat 
us. The Lord hath wrought great glory by them through His 
great power from the beginning." 
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On the other hand there is little in the Bible that 
approximates to drama either as it is known to us, or 
even as it was practised by the Greeks ; the art of the 
scriptures is almost purely narrative, and it reaches its 
finest, maybe, in Ruth, a perfect and unrivalled idyll. 
Still, just as the ‘‘ De Coverley Papers” do not make a 
novel although they contain what might well have been 
the germ of one, so in writings such as Job we find a 
nucleus of the dramatic. The Book of Job has been 
described by Froude as hovering meteor-like over the 
whole of ancient Hebrew literature, in it but not of it, 
compelling the acknowledgment of itself by its own 
internal majesty : it is neither true epic nor true drama ; 
the dialogue, magnificent in its poetry, does contain 
dramatic elements, however, and these can be brought 
with great advantage to the notice of our pupils. There 
are three clearly marked divisions ; first comes a story 
prologue in prose, which tells how Job, a powerful and 
wealthy sheikh dwelling in Uz near Edom, has won the 
constant favour of the Almighty by the nobility of his 
life and character; Satan, the adversary, appears in 
Heaven and is given full liberty to make trial of the 
foundations of Job's faith ; this is done, and to Job, 
who is now almost overwhelmed by misfortunes, friends 
come and offer him such consolation as they can. Their 
speeches to the sufferer, his answers to them, and finally 
the intervention of the Almighty, written throughout 
in Hebrew metre, form a second section, and the 
characters of Job's comforters are clearly differentiated ; 
thus, Eliphaz is the oldest and the most dignified of the 
speakers, while Zephar is simply the master of the 
commonplace ; Jehovah's answer from the whirlwind, 
which tells of the wonders of the universe, reaches one 
of the high-water marks of literature. Finally comes the 
story-epilogue, again in prose, in which Job is restored 
and more than restored to his former fortunes. 


From this short sketch will be apparent some of the 
profits which the teacher of literature may be able to 
draw from the Scriptures ; and we may well emphasize 
the debt we owe to the fifty-four men who produced the 
Authorised Version of 1611, especially if we remember 
that their work has had more effect on English prose 
than any other volume ever published. Someone has 
said that there is no better English anywhere than the 
English they wrote ; we see its influence, as Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch has pointed out, on the prose of Bunyan 
and Milton, Izaak Walton and Sir Thomas Browne, 
Gibbon and a hundred others. For those who so desire, 
additional helpfulness has recently been provided by the 
issue of two useful volumes of Biblical selections, 
admirable for those who feel reluctant for any reason 
to use the larger body of the Scriptures in school: to 
the ‘‘ King's Treasuries,” issued by Messrs. Dent, has 
been added A Bible Anthology, arranged sectionally, 
with a foreword on ‘“‘ The Bible as Literature," from 
“The Art of Reading " ; while Messrs. Harrap have 
recently published '' Readings from the Bible," with 
an interesting introduction on the Bible-story ; very 
wisely they have removed from their text the confusing 
italics, puzzling to children, which the producers of the 
Authorised Version introduced for their own particular 
purposes. Either of these little books will make an 
apt addition to the English section of a school's 
equipment. 
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EDUCATION IN INDUSTRY. 


The Education in Industry movement has had many 
difficulties to contend with since it assumed the form 
of a definite Association a little more than four years 
ago. In the Summer of 1919 the post-war trade boom 
was at its height and the war-time enthusiasm for 
education had not yet declined. The Association for 
Education in Industry and Commerce, launched under 
the influential presidency of Lord Leverhulme, gave much 
attention in the early days to adolescent education ; and 
of the firms which first joined the Association the majority 
were conducting Day Continuation School schemes or 
starting '' Works Schools." Conditions changed rapidly 
and many of the Works Day Continuation Schools, 
opened between 1918 and 1920, quietly closed their 
doors about eighteen months later. The slump in trade 
and the general reaction against education discouraged 
many firms from carrying on the work. 

On the other hand it is evident that there is plenty of 
educational activity—especially among adults—open 
to any progressive firm which takes a long view. It 
thus happened that the Fifth Annual Conference of the 
Association for Education in Industry and Commerce 
marked a stage in a gradual transition from one method 
of working to another and probably more practical 
method. More and more the activities of the Associa- 
tion are being directed towards investigations and en- 
quirles on various problems of training and education 
connected with either Commerce or Industry. To a 
great extent the Day Continuation School student has 
retired into the background, or his position has been 
taken for granted, whilst the centre of the picture is 
taken by the foreman or the executive official who wishes 
to be more highly trained for his job, or by the adult 
employee who desires a broad humanistic education to 
aid him in living a fuller and more interesting life. 

On the last day of the Conference there was a discus- 
sion of great value on Personality in Business. This was 
introduced by Mr. Percy A. Best, Director of Selfridge 
and Co., and by Mr. F. S. Button, of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union. Mr. Best said that he spoke not as 
a philosopher or as a sociologist but as a business man 
and from the standpoint of an employer, but no one 
listening to his very attractive address could fail to 
recognise the idealist also. Mr. Button examined the 
question from the point of view of the organised worker 
and began by attempting to answer the question “ What 
is personality ? " At the close of a long discussion Mr. 
Button expressed the view that unless something were 
done either by shortening the hours of labour or by 
making productive enterprise more human, so as to 
give everybody a chance in life, there would be some 
kind of industrial Armageddon. 

At other parts of the time-table there were brief dis- 
cussions on such matters as '' Educational Problems for 
Engineers," “ Works Schools," and “ The Educational 
Schemes of Moderate Sized Firms." R. W. F. 


CoNTES, RECITS, ET ANECDOTES: edited with notes by M.-L. 
Chapuzet. (Methuen and Co., Ltd. Is. 3d.) 

An excellent selection of fifteen somewhat simplified stories. 
They form interesting reading and give a very varied vocabulary. 
A few difficulties of words and idioms are explained in footnotes 
in French. Thelast two pages of the book contain a brief account 
in French of each author. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF DALCROZE 
EURHYTHMICS. 


The Summer School of the London School of Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics opened at University College of North 
Wales, Bangor, on Wednesday evening, August 8th, with 
IIO students, including some from the United States 
and the Continent. Professor Arnold, representing the 
Principal of University College, welcomed the students, 
who remained in residence until August 23rd. The 
opening address was given by Monsieur Jaques-Dalcroze, 
of Geneva, who spoke at some length of the nature of 
rhythm, its function as a means of educating children, 
its relation to music, motion, life and art. He explained 
that rhythm was essentially physical and he laid great 
stress on his opinion that rhythm was only an agent and 
not an end in itself. He described its function as being 
that of a regulator. He demonstrated that the laws of 
rhythm govern musical composition, that is to say, they 
control the motion of music in terms of time and similarly 
the laws of rhythm in plastic art govern the motion of 
the human body in terms of space. 

M. Jacques-Dalcroze made his audience realise that 
a definite lapse of time occurred between the moment 
when the mind determines that its body shall move in 
a given way and the moment when the body actually 
obeys its mind. He deduced from this fact that most 
people therefore lack the power of responding instanta- 
neously to their volition and also to their emotion. 
Rhythmic gymnastics is a system devised to overcome 
this dithculty. It enables the pupil after a certain 
amount of intelligent practice to eliminate this loss 
of time, and its elimination implies a strengthening of 
the volitional forces, and the ability to make the body 
respond instinctively to the mind. The advantages 
derived from such training are claimed to be numerous, 
for M. Jacques-Dalcroze pointed out that the significance 
of the mental control over the body was more far-reaching 
than would appear at first. In brief, rhythm lends har- 
mony and beauty not only to the ordinary movements 
of the body, but it transforms it into an instrument 
capable of expressing the noblest emotions. The study 
of rhythmic gymnastics gives poise not merely to the 
body but by bringing it into proper relation with the 
mind it lends harmony to the spirit and is capable there- 
fore of uplifting the entire outlook on life. 


The Associated Board, R.A.M. and R.C.M. 


The annual exhibitions of the Associated Board of the Royal 
Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music, entitling 
their holders to free tuition for two or three years, have been 
awarded to Grace Milner, London (pianoforte) ; Doris E. Vevers, 
Weston-super-Mare (violonceilo) ; Nora K. Samwavs, Bourne- 
mouth (violin), at the R.A.M.; and to Reginald G. Oakley, 
Colchester (pianoforte) ; Freda V. Setter, Cardiff (violoncello) ; 
and Helen G. Stewart, Leeds (violin), at the R.C.M. 


VIRGIL AND His MEANING TO THE WORLD OF To-pav: by 
J. W. Mackail. (Harrap and Co. 5s. net.) 

This is one of the volumes, the fourth, of the series known as 
““ Our Debt to Greece and Rome,” which has been distributed for 
treatment among notable British and American scholars. Mr. 
Mackail’s existing work and his place in English letters amply 
justified the assignment to him of the duty of setting out the 
significance of Virgil to the times in which we live. He has written 
with his accustomed precision and grace; he sends his reader 
back again to the great Roman poct with a new understanding 
and increased reverence; and he leaves us with a deepened 
conviction of the supremely important part of poetry in life. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


The Training of Teachers in Iceland. 


The instruction of children in Iceland has always been 
provided in their homes under the supervision of the 
clergy. Since the close of the 18th century in addition 
to the catechism, all children must learn to read before 
the age of 14, when they should be confirmed, and in 
1880 it was enacted that they must learn writing and some 
arithmetic before that age, the clergy being enjoined to 
see that this is carried out. By that year there were a 
few schools for children in the towns and coast villages, 
but none in the country districts, nor were there then 
any higher schools, except a Latin School and a Theo- 
logical College. In 1907 it was made obligatory that in 
the town and villages all children should attend school, 
and that in the country they should reccive instruction 
between the years 10-14. By that time schools had 
been established in most villages and in all towns. The 
teachers were selected persons who had acquired more 
knowledge than the majority of the people. Occasionally 
they were college students or theologians. The secondary 
school in Hafnarfjórdur (a private school, called Flens- 
borgarskóli) had begun in 1891 to teach pedagogy and to 
hold a yearly six weeks’ extension course for practical 
training in method ; it continued this practice until 
1908, when the Government established in Reykjavik 
a training college for teachers which admits students 
of both sexes at 18, provides general education, and 
special instruction in teaching. The course covers 
three years, a six months' term in each year. For admis- 
sion little more knowledge is required than that provided 
by a good elementary school ; a leaving certificate from 
a continuation school admits to the 2nd form, where 
instruction in pedagogy begins. Icelandic, Danish, 
pedagogy, religion, history, science, mathematics, geo- 
graphy, drawing, handwork, teaching (training in 
method), music, and gymnastics are taught, and at the 
end of the second term the students pass the * teachers’ 
preliminary examination." At the end of the third 
term they are examined for a leaving certificate. 


Training in method has hitherto had to be given in 
a small elementary school, divided into two forms, 
attached to the College. Persons holding leaving cer- 
tificates from the College are legally entitled to be 
preferred to non-certificated teachers for posts in all ele- 
mentary schools, both fixed and itinerant ; nevertheless 
fully one-third of these situations are still filled by 
non-certificated teachers. As soon as the high cost of 
living and other financial difficulties permit, the Govern- 
ment proposes to make the conditions for obtaining 
certificates more stringent, to extend the duration of 
the period of study, raise the standard of knowledge 
required for admission to the College, add fresh subjects 
(e.g., English) and give fuller instruction in others. 


For the extended training of teachers the College 
holds a month's Extension Course every year ; teachers 
taking this may choose their subjects, attend lectures on 
education and teaching, and receive practical training 
in method, or be present while others teach. This 
course is financed by a special State grant of 1,000 
krónur. The State also grants 2,000 kr. each year to one 
teacher wishing to gain supplementary training abroad. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS. 


| The Consultative Committee recommends that girls 
should have an opportunity for manual training and 
boys of training in domestic subjects. 


The globes and the musical glasses, 
And Shakespeare discreetly refined 
Gave Paleo-Georgian lasses 
A liberal feast for the mind ; 
When painting on silk or on satin 
Ranked chief among feminine joys, 
Such pastimes as Hebrew and Latin 
Were strictly reserved for the boys. 


Remorselessly strapped to the backboard, 
The girls with an envious heart 

Watched brothers embellish the blackboard 
With Euclid's impressionist art ; 

They hungered for r the forbidden 
To all but the gluttonous sex, 

And wondered what secrets were hidden 
Behind all the squaring of x. 


Their envy gave rise to a movement 
To seize these monopoly rights, 
Their passports to mental improvement 
Which promised the key to the heights ; 
Where French could be changed for the grander 
Syntactical glories of Greece, 
And sauce that was kept for the gander 
Be served to the ravenous geese. 


Through years of arrested endeavour 
Their militant efforts withstood 
Advice to let others be clever 
And take as their motto '' be good," 
Till changes of times and of manners 
Effected a turn of the wheel, 
And victory smiled on the banners 
Of martial Miss Buss and Miss Beale. 


But now that the sexes are equal 
In our Neo-Georgian sight, 
It scems to be proved in the sequcl, 
The ancient distinctions were right ; 
So training in manual labour 
Will fall to the province of Jill, 
While Jack her less muscular neighbour 
Is learning to stitch on a frill. 


H.B. 


Essays OF To-pay: selected by F. H. Pritchard. 
Harrap and Co., Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 


“ We are mighty fine fellows but we can none of us write like 
Hazlitt,” exclaimed Stevenson. Yet in the elusive and subtle 
art of essay writing some modern adepts make a mighty fine show, 
and general readers not less than advanced students will welcome 
Mr. Pritchard’s selection representative of the quality of thirty- 
four modern essayists, many of whom, alas, only to mention Mrs. 
Meynell, Dixon Scott, Rupert Brooke, Richard Middleton, 
W. N. P. Barbellion, Edward Thomas, George Gissing, and 
G. W. R. Russell, are no longer with us. His appended exercises 
on the several essays should arouse interest and stimulate 
reflection; and good paper with clear type offer a pleasing 
contrast to much sorry cheap production. 


(George S. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Intelligence and Home Conditions of School Children. 


The late Mrs. Frances Wood began, in 1913, a carefully. planned 
enquiry into the general intelligence and the home conditions of a 
representative sample of children in council schools. Her object 
was to find, if it existed, the relationship between the two. Her 
researches covered the period 1913-15, but the war postponed, 
and then her death in 1919 prevented, her analysts of the material 
she had gathered. Acting on the suggestion of Dr. Greenwood, 
her former collaborator, the Medical Research Council undertook 
the task and entrusted the analysis to Dr. Isserlis, M.A., D.Sc. 
His report has been recently issued by the Council as No. 74 of thc 
Special Report Series, under the title, " The Relation between 
Hlome Conditions and the Intelligence of School Children.’ 

“ The object of the research as originally planned," says Mr. 
Isserlis, “ was to examine the connexion, if any, between the 
child’s home environment, the economic position of his parents, 
his physical characteristics, and his mental development." The 
children selected were classified bv the teachers in order of 
intelligence and social position and data obtained from school 
medical cards and care committee records. 1n addition, two or 
threc classes in each school selected were asked to work certain 
psvchological tests—analogies, completion, opposites, and 
svllogistic reasoning (v. L.C.C. Reports, 1922, No. 2052). No 
use has been made in this essay of the records of phvsique and 
nutrition collected from the medical cards-—since these facts 
related to a period earlier than the period of investigation. The 
classification of intelligence heads are ingentously thorough, and 
run into seven categories, from A“ Specially able, ' to G ' very 
dull," the intervening ones being, “ capable," ''intelligent," 
'" slow intelligent," ' slow,” and “ slow dull." 

'" An intelligent child '" shows ‘a mind ready to grasp and 
capable of good reasoning with moderate effort," while a '' speci- 
ally ablc'' one means “a mind specially bright and quick both in 
perception and in reasoning not only about customary but also 
about novel facts. Able and accustomed to reason brightly 
about things on pure self-initiative "children, in fact, who in 
all probability will eventually gain scholarships. The '' very 
dull” group covers but extends farther up than the mentally 
defective. The estimates of social status runs into five grades : 
A, where the parents are ‘ very well-to-do,” with an abundance 
of the necessaries of life and some of its luxuries: e.g., tradesmen: 
B, parents only '' well-to-do—no want of necessities, but no very 
large margin, likc policemen and others with wages of 35s. to 55s. 
(pre-war); C, children of parents in regular work, earning low 
wages, like road-sweepers; D, parents’ wages about 25s., or who 
are frequently out of work ; and E, children of parents who are 
either very poor or very worthless— children who are very 
frequently on the dinnerlist. The material analysed was collected 
mainly from two schools in Barking combined with data from 
two other schools in London situated in similar neighbourhoods. 


The explanations and comments on the correlation tables 
supplied—there are thirty-seven of them—deserve very careful 
and critical examination, and those who like statistics and the 
statistician's methods will find them useful subjects for study. 
The general reader will probably find the author's summary and 
conclusions more to his taste. The first is that the mental tests 
used may be legitimately employed for the purpose of obtaining 
uniform standards of intelligence. Secondly, '" There is a distinct 
correlation between the intelligence of school children and their 
environment, whether measured bv the economic position of the 
parents, bv the care taken of the home, or by the clothing of the 
children. The partial correlations for constant age are uniform 
in sign, of order .3 to .4, and five to six times greater than their 
probable errors; and there is no significant difference in these 
respects between boys and girls. But Mr. Isserlis points out that 
this conclusion will stand onlv if further measurements of the 
phvsique, the intelligence and environment of school children 
disclose no significant partial correlations, save between physique 
and intelligence. His fifth conclusion sums up generally thus : 
'" On the present data we are entitled to conclude that progressive 
improvement in home conditions may be expected to react 
favourably not only on the health, but also on the intelligence of 
school children. Another argument, if additional arguments are 
needed, is thus provided for further efforts to ameliorate the home 
conditions of the children who attend elementary schools." 

In a commendatory preface to the Report Mr. Cyril Burt says : 
' Dr. Isserlis demonstrates very clearly that the influence of home 


conditions upon intelligence is a positive one. But he has donc 
morc, He has measured the strength of that influence: When 
all irrelevant factors have been eliminated he shows that thc 
correlation between the two items lies between .3 and .4. Mav 
we put it in loose non-technical language that the importance to 
the child of social circumstances is one in three?’ But he later 
on very wisely points out, and Mr. Isserlis agrees, that the whole 
problem is not completely solved. Miss Wood's untimely death 
has left something for a future investigator to do; for it still 
remains to be decided how far the child from the better class home 
is profiting from mere environment— superior feeding, better 
clothing, the better cultural atmosphere which well-to-do parents 
can bestow, and how far he is profiting by heredity, simply 
inheriting the high intelligence which had already guided his 
parents into a superior economic class. 

None will be startled by anything contained in this essay of 
statistical method into what has been largely the domain of 
empiricism. Practical experience and scientific enquiry both 
point to the same or similar conclusion. The advantage of the 
scientific investigator lies in his ability to set bounds to his field 
of enquiry and to apply a particular method to it. He, like the 
casual observer, uses the method of induction, but the exacter 
technique of the first enables him to set a numerical value on 
what for the mere empirical observer is vague and undefined. 
Whether his correlation tables with “their limits of possible 
error” are to be of real use in helping to solve the questions, which, 
as Mr. Burt says, are often very “ gliblv put and almost as often 
and almost as glibly answered "-- or rather the social problems 
of which these questions are the clements—-remains to be seen. 
The enquiry is admittedly incomplete, and its area obviously too 
confined to warrant anv sweeping conclusions. The plain person, 
not too sure of himself and not too submissive to the scientific 
investigator into the subtle influences that mould the human 
mind, will have a lurking fear lest the researcher in his anxietv to 
“ eliminate all the irrelevant factors ” has not eliminated more 
than he ought. '' Home conditions ” is such an all-embracing 
term. ` 


Training College Admissions. 

Circular (No. 1314) to Local Education Authorities and 
Training College Authorities, dated the 14th August, 1923, says : 
The returns which have been received by the Board in reply to 
an enquiry recently addressed to the Training Colleges suggest 
that the number of students leaving the Colleges this summer who 
will obtain immediate emplovment will certainly not be greater 
than last vear, and is likely to be less. The Board are proposing 
to consider the matter further in the course of the Autumn, and 
they may then find it necessarv to inform the Training Colleges 
that the number of new admissions in 1924 must be restricted to a 
point below the number of new admissions sanctioned for 1923 
in Circular 1301. 

Jn the meantime they think it advisable to ask that the 
authorities of Training Colleges will, pending a further com- 
munication on the subject from the Board, abstain from giving 
anv definite promises of admission to candidates for the autumn 
of 1924. 


Supplementary Teachers : Unemployment Insurance. 

The following letter has been received from the Ministry of 
Labour, bv the Hertfordshire Education Authority .—'' I am 
directed by the Minister of Labour to refer to your jetter of the 
7th March under the above headings. 

* In reply, ] am to state that the Minister has given careful 
consideration to the question of the application to supplementarv 
teachers and monitors of the certificate of exception from 
unemployment insurance granted to your Council. The Minister 
regrets that, having regard to the terms of the certificate, he is 
unable, in the light of the information now before him, to regard 
supplementary teachers and monitors as being in employment 
to which the certificate can continue to be properly applied. In 
these circumstances, ] am to request that the necessary steps 
may be taken to pav unemployment insurance contributions as 
from the date of this Jetter in respect of the supplementary 
teachers and monitors who were identified as persons covered by 
the certificate. 

‘I am also to request that the renewed certificate may be 
returned to this Department in order that supplementary 
teachers and monitors may be excluded from its scope as from 
the date of this letter.” 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 

Owing to the holidavs there was no meeting of the Council 
during August, but applications and enquiries have been received 
{rom teachers who desire to become registered. Reports from the 
Summer Schools show that a large number of teachers have been 
availing themselves of the temporary concession whereby 
attendance at an approved vacation course is accepted by the 
Council in lieu of the prescribed course of training in teaching. 
This modification of the conditions is not accepted as a substitute 
for the requirements in regard to attainments and teaching 
experience, but is intended only to prevert hardship in cases 
where teachers have been unable to take the full course of 
professional training. It is temporary in character and in its 
present form the concession will be withdrawn at the end of this 
year. 


The College of Preceptors. 

Beginning on Thursday evening, 27th September, the usual 
autumn course of lectures on education will be given by Mr. 
Frank Roscoe, M.A. There will be twelve lectures on '' Teaching 
as a Craít," in which certain practical problems will be con- 
sidered. Demonstration lessons will be given in connection with 
the concluding lectures of the course. 


The British Institute of Adult Education. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, from September 21st to 24th, will 
be the meeting place of a number of persons concerned in educa- 
tion, including Directors of Education, Chairmen of Education 
Committees, representatives of the Board of Education, and of 
Universities, as well as delegates from various voluntary bodies 
concerned with adult education and other educational associa- 
tions. This (the second annual conference) will open on Friday 
afternoon with the presentation of a report on '' The Place of the 
Public Library in Adult Education," prepared by the Dritish 
Institute and the Library Association. It will be addressed on 
Saturday morning bv Viscount Haldane (President), Mr. 
Albert Mansbridge (Vice-President), Alderman P. R. Jackson 
(Chairman of the Education Committee, County Councils 
Association), and Mr. G. H. Thompson (Secretarv, Yorkshire 
District, Workers' Educational Association), the subject being 
“ The Place of the Local Education Authority in Adult Educa- 
tion in Industrial Areas." In the afternoon Mr. E. Salter Davies 
(Director of Education for Kent) and Miss Grace Hadow (National 
Federation of Women's Institutes) will speak on the place of the 
Authority in Rural Areas. The Vice-Master of Trinity College 
and Chairman of the Adult Education Committee, Dr. St. John 
Parry, will preside over the conference. On Sunday morning 
Dr. Ernest Barker (Principal of King's College, London) will 
preach and later in the day Sir Walford Davies (Professor of 
Music, University College, Aberystwyth) and Mr. St. John 
Ervine will speak on '' The Education of the Adult through Music 
and Drama,” when it is hoped that Mr. J. R. Clvnes, M.P., will 
preside. The conference will close in the evening under Lord 
Ifaldane's chairmanship with a general discussion, opened by 
Mr. H. J. Laski. Altogether a very interesting programme, full 
particulars of which may be obtained from the Hon. Oliver 
Stanley (Hon. Sec.), British Institute of Adult Education, 13, 
John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. 


The Training of Teachers. 


It is regretted in some quarters that the terms of reference of 
the Departmental Committee on the Training of Teachers do not 
include the training of teachers for secondarv schools. The 
Head Mistresses’ Association, which has appointed Miss Stoneman, 
Miss Nodes, and Miss Mickleburgh to give evidence before the 
committee, has had the training of secondary school teachers in 
view for nearly half a century, while it is only since the passing 
of the 1902 Act that it has seriously discussed that of primary 
school teachers. 


The Froebel Society. 


Some seventy students attended the Summer School of the 
Society held this year at Qucenwood, Eastbourne, under the 
experienced and genial direction of Miss L. James, B.A., Head of 
the Kindergarten Training Department, Clapham High School. 
The work was of a most strenuous character, including various 
forms of handicraft, folk-dancing, eurhythmics, English, Scrip- 
ture teaching, and lectures on new methods in education. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Sandhurst and Woolwich. 


Two hundred places at the Roval Military College, Sandhurst, 
and fifty at the Roval Military Academy, Woolwich, will be open 
to candidates who reach the qualifying standard in the Army 
Entrance Examination in November, and twenty-five vacancies 
at Sandhurst and five at Woolwich will also be filled by nomina- 
tion. If, as is anticipated, the upper age-limit continues to be 
ninetcen and the lower limit is raised to eighteen, candidates will 
have only two chances instead of three to pass the Entrance 
Examination next year. Representatives of the Headmasters’ 
Conference are to be consulted as to the time required to bring 
into force a new system affecting the form of this examination 
without handicapping boys at school who intend to enter the 
Army. In the meantime present regulations will continue. 


Army *'' Tradesmen." 


Under a new scheme of technical training places will ultimately 
be found for 750 bovs a year as electricians, wircless operators, 
fitters, carpenters, joiners, and other technical workers in the 
Regular Army, and the next competitive examination will be 
held on November Ist. Two hundred and fifty boys have already 
been enlisted for training in these various branches; their ages 
range from fourteen vears and eight months to fifteen years and 
four months, and they have been selected by a competitive 
examination in English, mathematics, and general knowledge from 
over 400 applicants. They will begin training at once at Alder- 
shot, Maresfield, Woolwich, Wool, and other centres. 


Cranleigh School. 


At this school the Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, made some 
pithy remarks when distributing the prizes on the annual Speech 
Dav. He had a good word for the '' loafer,” i.e., the Martin tvpe 
(“Tom Brown's Schooldays ") who has many interests. Such 
bovs, the Provost said, become more and moreimpossible because 
of the growth of organisation both in work and play, and he would 
like to see a gradual relaxing of this organisation in the schools. 
It was impossible for bovs to form habits of industry unless thev 
were given great opportunities for idleness. 


Highgate School. 


The study of the English language and literature is to be 
greatly extended throughout the school, said Dr. J. A. H. 
Johnston, the Headmaster, at thedistribution of prizes. For bovs 
intended for a business career they had a programme which 
included an intensive study of modern languages. 


St. Olave's Grammar School. 


Dr. Peter Giles, Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, after 
distributing the prizes at St. Olave's Grammar School, Southwark, 
said the result of too much book learning was too many poli- 
ticians, and he would rather have ten farmers and one politician 
than one farmer and ten politicians. It was not learning but 
character that had made this country successful. Our people 
had been taught to do their duty, even against their own interests. 
They had been taught to seek work which they did not always 
like, but which they felt it was their duty to do. That was the 
reason why all Englishmen, and an Englishman's word, were 
respected throughout the whole world. 


Teachers for Canada. 


A party of teachers left for overseas under the auspices of the 
Fellowship of the Maple Leaf, 13, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
by the s.s. ''Montlaurier, on Friday, August 24th. Seventy 
teachers have been placed during this last six monthsat various 
points overseas in Secondary and Elementary schools. 


Buxton College. 


Mr. A. D. C. Mason, for many years one of the mathematical 
masters at the Macclesfield Grammar School, has been appointed 
Headmaster of Buxton College. Mr. Mason is at present senior 
master at the Herbert Strutt School, Belper. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 3 


Sir Michael Sadler. 


It is proposed, in commemoration of Sir Michael Sadler’s 
twelve years’ tenure of the Vice-Chancellorship of Leeds Univer- 
sity, to place a portrait in the UniversitY*and to open a fund for 
assisting necessitous students. 


Mr. J. A. S. Ritson. 


The newly-appointed Professor of Mining in the University of 
Leeds (in succession to Professor Granville Poole, who has been 
elected to a professorship at Armstrong College, Newcastle) is 
Mr. J. A. S. Ritson, Senior Inspector of Mines in the Cardiff 
district. Mr. Ritson, who was awarded the D.S.O. and Bar and 
the Military Cross and was four times mentioned in dispatches, 
was at one time an English International Rugby forward. 


Mr. E. W. Stone. 


After thirty-three years' work at Eton College, Mr. E. W. Stone 
is retiring to Dorsetshire. He was born and educated at Eton 


(where his father, the Rev. E. D. Stone, was a master for twenty- 


seven vears), whence he went to King's College, Cambridge. He 
was in the first class in the Classical Tripos, and became a master 
at Eton in 1890. 


Mr. A. D. Nock. 


Mr. A. D. Nock, B.A., Trinity College, has been elected into a 
Fellowship at Clare College, and appointed Assistant Lecturer in 
Classics. Mr. Nock, who came up from Portsmouth Grammar 
School, was placed in the First Glass in Part I of the Classical 
Tripos in 1921, and in the First Class in Part II of the same Tripos 
in 1922, obtaining distinctions in History and Literature. He 
was awarded the Waddington University scholarship in 1920, 
the Members' Prize for Latin Essay in 1920, and was First 
Chancellor's Classical Medallist in 1923. 


OBITUARY. 


News has beenreceived by the Universitv of London of the death 
at Funchal, Madeira, of Mr. Robin Roscoe, who had been 
appointed Secretary to the Senate from September Ist on the 
retirement of Mr. Percy M. Wallace. Mr. Roscoe joined the 
service of the University in 1897 and in 1912 became Superin- 
tendent of Examinations. 


SOME SAYINGS. 


Professor H. J. Laski. 


The percentage of ignorance 1s higher in Surbiton than in 
Poplar, and higher in Mayfair than in Surbiton. 


Viscount Burnham. 


The one healthy and hopeful sign in the world to-day is the 
unbounded enthusiasm for cducation and knowledge. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
It is not knowledge which gives a man his value, but the use to 
which he puts that knowledge. 


Mrs. Wintringham, M.P. 
There is more to be learned from life than from books. 


Dr. T. Percy Nunn. 
Much of the teaching in schools does not contribute to life. 


Mr. Frank Jones. 


There is no better wav of turning a boy away from literature 
than telling him it will do him good. 


Mr. Ramsay Muir. 
The notion that the chief function of a university is to examine 
is the folly of this nation. 


Lady Astor, M.P. 


If mothers would only take the trouble to make their children 
obedient it would halve the work of the ordinary school teacher. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


“ Evidence of Education.” 


Speaking at the City of London Vacation Course in Education, 
Dr. Murray Butler (President of Columbia University) suggested 
certain traits, characteristics, and capacities as cvidence of 
education. He offered them as a substitute for the impression 
of a young college student who, grasping à newly acquired 
diploma, rushed into the arms oí his admiring parents exclaiming. 
“ Thank God, at last I am educated.” He offered, first, as 
evidence of education, correctness and precision in the use oí the 
mother tongue. Secondly, he named those refined and gentle 
manners which were the result of fixed habits of thought and of 
action. Good manners were a very effective measure of sound 
morals. He could not contemplate applving the word '' edu- 
cated ” to the most well-informed vulgarian. Thirdly, he would 
name sound standards of appreciation of beauty and of worth, 
and a character based on those standards.  l'ourthly he named 
the power and habit of reflection. Few persons reflected. Most 
people lived'on the surface of life and seldom probed the depths. 
Lastly, he named efficiency, or the power to do. 


The Opportunities of Education. 


Before sailing for America Dr. Murray Butler sent, through the 
members of the Citv of London Vacation Course, the following 
message to all engaged in education : * For 300 years the English- 
speaking world has, in its Government, been moving steadily 
towards democracy. To-day, the whole world is in confusion in 
face of the grave problems.—economic, social. and political. — 
which follow in the wake of the war. There are those who would 
have us lose faith in democracy and turn to some other form of 
social and political organization. It would be vain to desert 
democracy because it has difficulties. The difficulties of demo- 
cracy are the opportunities of education." 


Scholarships and Games. 


The question of facilities for games continues to be discussed 
in the Westminster Gazelte and the views of the Head Master 
of Holloway Secondary School, quoted in that journal, are of 
particular interest. Mr. Hurlstone Jones said: ‘ In awarding 
scholarships from the elementary schools in London no account 
is taken of the part played by boys in games. The result is that 
a boy is encouraged to work solely to get a scholarship, and to 
neglect his health and out-of-school activities. If some account 
of games were taken, it would do far more to encourage enthusiasm 
in sport than anything else, as boys would then realise that the 
playing of games would not hinder them in obtaining a scholar- 
ship." One of the greatest difficulties in many cases is the 
distance of the playing fields from the school. 


The Howler. 

The old-fashioned teacher was too much afraid of jov, said Mr. 
Frank Jones at the City of London Vacation Course in Education, 
but he was afraid that the modern teacher was too much afraid 
of work on the part of the child. Nothing showed bad teaching 
so much as the howler, and the responsible paient of all howlers 
was the teacher. ‘If you have howlers made in your class,” 
declared Mr. Jones, “ you ought to sit in sackcloth and ashes." 


“ The Bridge.” 

At a dinner given by the Overseas Education League recently, 
Sir Henry Newbolt said the one great evil of the world was 
separation, and if it were an evil in a physical sense, it was still 
more so when it had to do with the mental condition of the 
peoples. The only wav in which they could diminish distances 
between the Mother Country and the Colonies was by the use of 
imagination, and if the distances were to be bridged, no more 
suitable means could be devised than that of collecting a number 
of people and taking them to the other side of the Atlantic. 
Those who interchanged such visits should be intelligent and 
influential, and no onc possessed those qualifications better than 
teachers. 


THe Kippises’ Book. (Curwen. 2s. 6d.) 

This is a collection of Traditional and Nursery Rhymes 
arranged and set to music by Thomas Richardson and Elizabeth 
Cockran Lishman Richardson and illustrated. AlN these fifteen 
merry little tunes are short. 


LETTERS TO 


The Powers of the Board of Education. 

Sir, --Your readers will be grateful to vou for printing a copy 
of the Memorandum by Mr. F. J. Leslie on the Powers of the 
Board of Education. One can only feel surprised that the 
authorities, served, as in many cases they are, by qualified 
lawvers, and familiarised as in all cases they must be with 
educational legislation, parliamentary and delegated, should have 
been so long in realising the state of affairs into which depart- 
mental practice has landed them. But able and searching as this 
memorandum is, it is only able and searching as far as it goes. It 
ought to go farther. It merely criticises the powers of the Board 
as they exist under the present constitutional practice. Whether 
they like it or not, the Board's powers if legal, are legal. If their 
exercise can be brought within the terms of an Act of Parliament 
that ends the matter —till the law be altered. What I should like 
to see is a memorandum on the assumption of powers by the 
Board of Education, the exercise of which is ultra nres. 


If such a statement is what the Association of Educational 
Committees set out to produce, they have failed. The root of the 
evil they have not examined. They touched it in paragraphs 
Gand 7 and put it aside. I refer to the meaning of Recognition — 
Recognised by the Board as expenditure in aid of which Parlia- 
mentary grants should be made to the Authority.” What 
precisely does this mean? Take an example. Suppose an 
Authority provided its teaching staff with bicycles. Would the 
Board recognise that expenditure as a candidate for Parlia- 
mentary grant? Certainly not. And if an Authority contem- 
plated such a course, it is obviously so novel that they would 
naturallv first resolve their doubts about it by asking for previous 
approval. But suppose an Authority in order to obtain the 
services of a Sanderson of Oundle as head of an clemerntarv school 
paid him £1,000 a year. Is that an expenditure recognisable for 
Parliamentary grant. lhold thatitis. The Board of Education 
would as stoutly maintain that it is not. As I see the position 1 
find no ground whatever for their refusal of “ Recognition.” 
Take a third and last example. An Autheritv spends money on 
taking its school children to see * Henry V, or hear a lecture oa 
Plato. Is that recognised expenditure for Parliamentary grant ? 
Well it was until The Wing v. Lyon ; ex parte Gatti, said it could 
not be, though the Court reserved its opinion as to whether it 
would be if the "' Code "' had so laid it down. s a consequence 
the ‘Codes and Regulations " now definitely exclude such 
expenditure. 


There are items of educational expenditure, therefore, which 
always have been recognised for Parliamentary grant, and 
Parliament has given the Board ample powers of adding to them. 
It could recognise bicycles and Plato if it expressed its recognition 
in the only wav open to it—-by Statutory Rules and Orders called 
Kegulations. It had not done so in the Gatti case and the Court 
upheld the auditor's surcharge. But the case of the salary of 
'" Oundle '' 1 gave falls within the indisputably recognised item of 
'" Salaries '- --and the Board has clearly and distinctly asserted it. 
Thev have also clearly and unequivocally on more than one occa- 
sion told an Authority that with salaries the Board have nothing 
to do —they are purely a matter of local arrangement. On what 
legal and constitutional ground then can the Board refuse to pav 
600 towards the /1,000 an authority is willing to pay to a super- 
headmaster? [knowtheanswer. 1f Mr. Frank Leslicasked them 
the answer would come promptly enough—thev did not recognise 
salarv expenditure beyond a certain scale. What I want to know 
therefore is, where is their authority for that position? The 
only place for limits of recognition is in the Regulations they are 
empowered to issue. In default of setting out these limits, I 
maintain that their position is untenable. Any assumed power 
to do it by circular is in my view ultra vires. 


It is therefore the meaning of the term “ recognised "' and the 
legal significance of circulars that lie at the basis of thisall-impor- 
taut question —and Mr. Leslie wholly ignores them. t suggest 
that the writer of your Blue Book Summary colunin would be 
doing a useful thing if he would track the origin of this word 
“recognised " and its sinister import. Yours, ete., 


P. A. Woon. 
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THE EDITOR. 


Bogus American Degrees. 

Sir,- -In the interest of Britons deluded by sham American 
Colleges into taking bogus degrees may I again give a warning 
through vour columns? Last week an additional College of the 
sort in Chicago was brought to light in a trial in the Court of the 
King's Bench in London. Chicago and Washington, D.C., are 
the favourite seats for such institutions in default of laws defining 
Colleges and the ease with which “ articles of incorporation,” in 
no sense " charters "" in the English sense of the word, may be 
obtained. 


A Briton may detect whether an institution is genuine or 
spurious by knowledge of any one of three points. No reputable 
Institution in the United States : (1) confers degrees without at 
least one year of residence ; (2) has a foreign board of examiners ; 
(3) advertises and has registrars abroad. Most of the degrees 
taken are B.D. or LL.B. British law makes the use of a forcign 
M.D. or pharmaceutical or dental degrees dangerous. The 
Government of Bengal has issued a warning against an M.D. 
degree from the International Medical College, Calcutta, on the 
authority of the Lincoln- Jetterson University, Ilinois, U.S.A. 


The Year Hooks of various denominations are refusing to 
record foreign degrees without verification as to their standing 
in their home countries. Churchwardens are enquiring about the 
source of the gaudy gowns and hoods assumed. The Press, 
Church and secular, is helping by declining to publish advertise- 
ments of these institutions. 


Fortunately the opportunities for correspondence studv and 
University Extension work leave the earnest and honest student 
without excuse for being deluded by dubious enterprises. 


Yours, etc., 
GEORGE E. MACLEAN, 
Dsrector of the British Division of the American 
University Union in Europe. 
30, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
24th July, 1923. 


Unskilled Teachers in the Schools. 


We have received the following from the National Union of 
Teachers :— 

Those who value either the fullest education of the individual or 
education as a national asset should insist on none but skilled 
teachers being placed in charge of classes of young children, for 
the training of children is as important in the early as in the later 
stages of their school life, and the employment of unqualified 
teachers for the teaching of little children is educationally and 
socially unsound. The psychological view is that the main ten- 
dencies of character are formed before the age of seven and that 
the impressions the child gets before that age remain as the 
foundations of its character; therefore, formation of mind and 
habits during that stage is of supreme importance. It is the 
foundation, to», on which the work of the senior schools is based, 
and if the foundations are not on right lines, a large part of the 
later expenditure in the upper departments and in continuative 
education is wasted. The important baby years should be 
guarded and guided by trained teachers, and the infant school 
should be the last place in which to '' econonuse ” by employing 
unskilled labour. Children of tender years have more need of 
skilled teachers than even those of older growth. 


A protest was raised recently by the Council of the Training 
College Association against the view expressed by the President 
of the Board of Education in an answer in the House implying 
that the short course given to the infants' assistants in London 
in preparation for their work constituted a course of training 
which could be regarded as a qualification for teaching. Protests 
have also been registered bv the Teachers Registration Council 
and the General Council of the Trades Urtion Congress, as well as 
by the National Union of Teachers and other important bodies 
interested in education. The policy of employing these unskilled 
teachers is a mistaken economy, is neither fair to the teacher nor 
to the child, and must inevitably result in lowering the standard 
of educational efficiency. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 
BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


A Good Splash. 


Iris Barry is a writer of whom I had never heard until 
a sultry day early in August, when I received from 
Messrs. Constable a copy of her book, invested with a 
gorgeous and striking cover jacket and bearing the 
pleasant title, ‘‘ Splashing into Society." The price is 
4s. od. net, and for the fifty-four pence the discerning 
reader will have double that number of moments of 
mirth as he follows the doings of Harold Withersquash 
and his adored Selia in their passage from Sclia's 
'" humbel home” to the Royal enclosure, where they are 
"surrounded by Royalty and the flower of England's 
socierty, he the Head Poet and she the Queen of Sport." 

It all began with the death of Uncle Burt, who 
obligingly left a huge fortune to his nephew Harold 
Withersquash, occasionally called Withersq for short. 
Harold has been courting Scha, who was '' just a low- 
born girl but nonc could beat her at playing the piano.” 
In the confidence of his new wealth he approaches the 
house where hitherto he has been none too welcome. 


With the inheritance the pair proceed to splash into - 


society, beginning with a taxi drive into Kensington, 
which they find very disappointing. Harold remembers 
that his brother, who is a window cleaner by profession, 


mentioned a party to be held at a house : 
“ where he cleaned yesterday, with tittled ladys in galore and 
knites and what not for the asking and not forgetting writers 
and painters and such like.” 


At the party they meet a modern sculptor, named 
Tzpcham who : 

" having quaft several bouts of the costly wines suddenly 
stept forward tossing back his hairs and then likea conjurer he 
pulled from his coat a thing like a football stuck on one side of a 
plate, only all made in one and of stone, and it was really a 
statue. It was a surprise for Selia and Mr. Withersq, as they 
had only seen statues before that were like people. 

' It is my latest,’ cried Tzpcham, and the brite ladys and the 
men bent round it making noises of pleasure. 

* All art is the round getting the best of the plain,’ said he 
then ina glcomy way shaking his head. 

* How too true,’ cried Selia gushingly, for she was a quick 
girl and had picked up this smart saying by now.” 


The pair move on to a school of poetry with a pink 
door and Harold is furnished with a slate. The teacher 
asks for a good poem on the baker's horse and is about 
to award the prize to one Mr. Boon who broke his slate 
with the verse unread, saying that it was too fine for the 


common herd to see. At this point : 
“ Mr. Withersq sprang airily forward crying in a pulpit 
voice: ' Read mine. 
He had wrote :— 
Horse that never gallops, 
Mere baker's horse, half horse 
And half mare, 
You belong to a baker, 
You drew a cart with bread 
Down the blank streets. 


Growing pale with sorrow 
Why not kick up your heels ? 
Springing on your back 
I will tame you, 
We will scamper on the prairies 
And skin some bears. 
The teacher seazed his hand between his hands and beat 
it madly on his desk and shreiked very loud. ‘Ah,’ he gasped 


as though washing in cold water, ' this is immense, this is a 
charming poem, ah me, ah me, it is truly wonderful." 


At a later stage of the splash Harold is introduced to 


a psychanalyst and recounts his experience to Selia. 


“ He was very kind and it took me a long time to get the 
hang of it all. He told me I have been under a strane and 
feared I was ill and wished to ask me a few questions. Said 
he leaning back and making cat's cradles on his pink fingers, 
' have you anything on your mind ? ' 

So of course says 1, ' No. ' 

At that he shot me a serpentine glance. 

' No my good man,’ said he, ‘ just let your mind ease out 
and answer me at random.’ 

As I was feeling a bit mad I thought it best to humour him 
as I feared otherwise I might give him a smartish tap for 
vou know what ] am when roused.” 

f Bat," said he to me, simple like. 

‘ Ball,’ said I to humour him. 

‘Out,’ says he cunning. 

‘Over,’ savs | to catch him, and this got him for a moment. 

Then he dartled to a little exercise book and made a mark in 
it on some squares, and rang his bell at which a secretary came 
in, and mutered with her, till she went out. A nice girl ina 
white blouse too. 


‘Ha,’ said Selia as tho’ stung. ' But what were they at.’ 
' Well, dearest, you see it is a new disease. The doctors 


being hard up between you and ne and the gatepost because 
the herd are not dying off so much as they did.' 

‘No l've noticed that, there's hardly ever a nice funeral 
nowadays,' said Selia. 

' Well and what with that and having no more apendicles 
to cut out they had to be at something fresh,' he continued. 

' I see,’ said Selia, who as will have been noticed had growed 
almost meek in these latter days and sat merely stroking her 
Harold's hand in pity. 

“So now they declare in their bold way that all clever folk 
have a brane sickness on the lines of a drain stoppage (if you 
will excuse me) and he was artful-like pumping me to try and 
find out what had stopped the drain.’ 

' And what was it,’ ? inquired Selia all agag. 

' It was cricket.’ 

' What was? ' 

' My sickness.’ 

‘How so? You were sick with cricket. 
Come do not play any tosh with me.’ 

‘It is no tosh,’ said Harold simpering a little with pride. 
'[amthe first case. Of course between you and me it is some- 
what tosh. Still they are writing a article on me called 
‘Sport and Poetry: a Sycoanalsis of Genius ' to prove that 
I am suffering from a sort of squashed wish to play cricket just 
as Shakespeare sutiered because his wish to play tennis was 
squashed as he had not got the price.’ 

'O, I see,' said Selia which she now knew whas a useful 
thing to say. 

' Don't interrupt,’ said he giving himself one or two airs, 
‘it is all due to the squashed wish. It is quite true I have said 
to myself lately that now the summer is come it is a pity I am 
a rich man because I cannot now very well play with the boys 
as | did, and I dreamt a bit about the good old times, and 
thought of the ball I left in a box under my bed. Still, that was 
all it was and we ought to be glad it was no worse for it seems 
some men suffer from squashed wishes of a kind it would little 
befit me to tell you of.” 

' Go on,' said she, ' I've got you now. 
Sunday papers.’ '' 


What cricket ? 


I read of it in the 


These lengthy quotations will show something of 
the quality of the book, with its pungent satire dis- 
guised under the cloak of artless narrative. All would- 
be '' splashers ” ought to study this work and those who 
elect to remain in detachment on the bank should find 
in its pages a source of agreeable merriment and a clue 
to the antics of splashers. SILAS BIRCH, 
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AN OUTLINE OF PsvcHoLocv : by William McDougall, F.R.S., 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard College; formerly 
Reader in the University of Oxford. (Methuen and Co., 
London. 12s. net.) 


Professor McDougall is perhaps best known in this country by 
three small books—'' A Primer of Physiological Psychology ” 
(Dent), '' Psychology " (Williams and Norgate), and '' An Intro- 
duction to Social Psychology ” (Methuen). These were written 
at different periods and in the order given. They may be 
regarded as indicating the stages of the developing outlook of a 
great psychologist. 

From none of the positions taken up in these books has the 
author ever gone back. Each book marks an advance on its 
predecessor. Each serves to show that McDougall has become 
aware of a greater richness of implication in what, at an earlier 
stage of his development, was more narrowly conceived by him. 
He has become aware, for example, that the problem of psycho- 
logy cannot be completely solved in the physiological laboratory, 
but he has never receded from the position that a knowledge of 
the mechanism of the brain and nervous system is essential to anv 
complete understanding of the mind itself. In deciding between 
rival theories, for instance, it is relevant to ask: Which of these 
two is the more strongly supported by our knowledge of the 
anatomy and physiology of the central nervous system ? Thus 
he would regard certain views of introversion and extraversion as 
strongly supported by our views regarding the resistance of the 
synapses. Nor has McDougall abandoned the position he took 
up in ‘‘ Body and Mind ” (Methuen), in which he stood for inter- 
relationship, as opposed to epiphenomenalism and psycho- 
physical parallelism, but has advanced to his present outlook on 
“ purpose.” 

A few years ago Professor McDougall was content to be 
regarded as '' behaviourist.” That he now rejects the name does 
not in the least imply that he has abandoned the position he took 
up when he defined psychology as "the study of human 
behaviour ” ; but rather that the application of the term, as it is 
now used, places him in a class to which he has, very definitely, 
never belonged. The modern ''behaviourist " psychologists 
regard behaviour as made up of the “integration ” of ‘‘ responses," 
“ mechanical reflexes,” and '' conditioned reflexes," and with 
such a limited use of the term '' behaviour ” McDougall will have 
nothing to do. For him these concepts are biological, and not 
psychological. For him “ behaviour ” has always meant more. 
It has always included experience. Its purposive character has 
alwavs been implied. 

In his introductory chapter he quotes Watson as saying: 
'' What has been called experience or consciousness may occur or 
exist for al] I know or care. Iam not interested in it. I am 
concerned only to understand human behaviour. I know that 
all behaviour is mechanically determined by reflex processes ; 
let me get on with the study of ' conditioned reflexes.’ ” 

On the other hand, Ward regards psychology as the study of 
experience. 

Here then are two extreme and apparently irreconcilable 
positions. One asserts that experience is the one fact that 
matters for psychology, the other says that it does not matter at 
al. The one believes that the method of psychology is intro- 
spection, the other it is the method of the physical sciertces 
applied to a particular class of material. The two views are 
mutually exclusive. 

For most of us, not wedded to any particular hypothesis, our 
experience and our behaviour are both facts. Something expresses 
itself through both. And of this McDougall says: “ I do not 
think we can find a better word to denote this something than the 
old-fashioned word ‘ mind.’ The mind, then, of the individual 
organism is that which expresses itself in his experience and in his 
behaviour." There seems nothing in this statement which con- 
flicts with the views of the psycho-analysts, since it is conceivable 
that parts of an experience may exist in such slight intensity as 
compared with other parts of the same experience that they may 
pass unnoticed, except in special circumstances, and so may be 
'" sub-conscious '' ; or that they may be withheld—“ repressed "’ 
—-in such a way that they are ‘‘ unconscious." That they are 
nevertheless real in the same sense that ordinary experience is 
real is shown when, by means of a special technique, the subject. 
becomes aware of them. 


this conclusion. 


“ Experience ” is not a category of the physical sciences, and 
it follows that any method which limits itself to the methods of 
these sciences is unable to take account of experience. The 
rejection of experience, therefore, is a necessary sequel of the 
decision to adopt exclusively a particular method of investigation. 
The psychology which results from such a method can only be 
called such if we restrict the meaning of psychology in accordance 
with the limitations of the method. We narrow the field, not in 
accordance with the aims of our investigation, but in the interest 
of our method. McDougall does not propose to limit the enquiry 
in this amazing way. He demands a category which will apply 
equally to experience and to behaviour, and this he finds in 
‘ purpose." 

Here, however, as with his former use of the word '' behaviour,’ 
McDougall i is not inclined to restrict narrowly the meaning of the 
term. His use of‘ purpose’ does notimply his acceptance of that 
determinism which viewed all activity as fulfilling a purpo:e 
originally in the mind of a creator when the universe was 
fashioned. Perhaps it does not altogether exclude such a 
possibility. The " purpose ” referred to is a goal which is the 
organism's own. It is this very matter of purpose, McDougall 
insists, with citation of a great many authorities, that determines 
the difference between the reflex and behaviour. 

The position taken up by McDougall in this book makes it 
essentia] that he shall, so far as is possible, establish a clear 
distinction between the mechanical reflex and the act of behaviour. 
The '' behaviourist " denies the distinction, and asserts that the 
one passes into the other, without involving any new factors. 
The classic experiment of Pavloff is often regarded as justifving 
McDougall writes : 

" The mechanist will point to the ' conditioned reflex,’ and sav, 
here is evidence of ‘learning’ or ‘ profiting by experience ' 
among reflex processes. But just here the weakness of the 
mechanist's position appears very clearly. The typical instance 
of the ' conditioned reflex,' on the study of which the doctrine 
is chiefly based, is the salivarv reflex of the dog. Professor 
Pavloff showed that, when a savoury morsel is presented to the 
nose of a dog, saliva is secreted ; and that if, on repeated occa- 
sions, a bell is sounded at the same moment that the food is 
presented, the sound of the bell will (after a certain number of 
repetitions of this conjunction of impressions) suffice to evoke a 
flow of saliva. This appears to involve both a profiting by 
experience and a preparation for the coming situation. But in 
claiming this reaction as a reflex and the whole process as purely 
mechanical, the mechanist begs the very question in dispute. 

‘Tf it could be shown that a ' conditioned reflex ' of this sort 
can be established in a brainless dog, or in a dog or other animal 
deeply anzsthetized with chloroform or ether, the mechanist's 
interpretation of the particular facts would be strongly supported 
and his general position greatly strengthened. But this has not 
been shown to be possible. The attempt to demonstrate this 
possibility should be the all-absorbing task of the behaviourist. 
But I do not know of any attempt at such demonstration ; and 
all we know of the functions of the nervous system tends to make 
it appear very improbable that any such attempt can succeed. 
For we know that dogs (and other animals) deprived, not of the 
whole brain, but of the cerebral cortex only, seem incapable of 
learning, of profiting by experience, or of acquiring ' conditioned 
reflexes.’ ” 

It is inevitable that some part of the book, the introductory 
chapters in particular, should partake of a polemic character. 
The nature of the '' conditioned reflex ” is the question of para- 
mount importance for McDougall, and his answer divides him 
from the modern behaviourists. Henceforth he and they travel 
by roads which must diverge more and more with every step 
taken. 

The book under review is therefore of the utmost importance 
in the light of current controversy. At the present moment 
there is a mass of material current under the popular and mis- 
leading name of the “ new psychology,” which can be assimilated 
neither to the '' introspective psychology ” of which Ward is the 
leading British exponent, nor to the ‘‘ behaviourist ” or mechan- 
istic psychology. It is the peculiar merit that it has shown the 
fruitfulness of the concept of purpose in connection with many 
phenomena, such as dreams, daydreams, compulsive actions, 
pathological lying, and the like, which had hitherto seemed 
inexplicable. Indeed, the “ Freudian wish " is itself a goal, 

(Continued on page 384.) 
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posited by the organism and later repudiated as such, towards 
the attainment of which striving continues. It is apparently by 
no means essential that purpose should be expressed as '' con- 
scious intention.” 

In the body of the book McDougall discusses the behaviour of 
the lower animals, of insects and of vertebrates, distinguishing 
with great clearness seven distinct ‘‘ marks of behaviour." In 
connection with each he is able to point out the failure of the 
mechanistic hypothesis to account for the facts; for the way in 
which, for instance, the "' tropic theory ” fails to account for 
“ homing ” 

He discusses the instincts of mammals and of man. In a few 
respects he had modified his account of these from that given in 
“ An Introduction to Social Psychology,'' but only in so far as he 
is aiming at a freer and fuller statement. Perhaps the most 
important part of this chapter is that in which he criticises the 
alleged '' instincts ” of play and imitation, about which so much 
has been written oflate. Theacceptance of instinct by psycholo- 
gists has led in some cases to what is virtually a resuscitation of 
the older '' faculty psychology,’’ as McDougall points out. 

From instincts the author passes on in successive chapters to 
the treatment of the Behaviour of Natural Man, Perceptual 
Thinking, Attention and Interest, Imagining-Anticipating- 
Recollecting, Emotion, the Derived Emotions, Disposition- 
Temper-Temperament-Moods, Belief and Doubt, Growth of 
Mental Structure: the Development of Cognitive Structure or 
Intellect, Reasoning and the System of Beliefs, the Development 
of Sentiments, the Organisation of Character. Thus he is able 
to present a survey of the whole field, and to present psychology 
as related to human nature as a whole. 

His own advice to the student, beginning seriously the studv 
of psychology, is '" Begin, as I did, by reading James's Principles 
carefully and thoroughly, and then take up this book and see if it 
can help to clarify your thinking and to clear up some of thc 
major tangles left by James." - It would be difficult for the serious 


beginner to better such a procedure. This book, “largely a - 


polemic against all psychology of this type (/.e., mechanistic) and 
on behalf of purposive psychology,'' refers to so many authorities 
that the student will gain from it a better knowledge of the present 
position of the science than from perhaps any other single work, 


and will be urged at all points to refer to the authors cited, to read. 


them and to think for himself. 

There can be no doubt but that this work will take a place 
immediately amongst standard works on psychology. It is not, 
however, only to the professed student that Professor McDougall 
has appealed. More, perhaps, than any other living psychologist 


of equal standing, he is “ popular." He has never understood: 


why psychology should not be written of so that it may be intelli- 
gible to all who will take the trouble to read carefully and think 
seriously. All his books have been written with such people in 


view. To popularity he has never sacrificed dignity or the truth. 


as he sees it. He has never made attempts to become popular, 
except in so far as he has employed a clear and interesting mode 
of presentation of his theses. Hc has been anxious to be under- 
stood and to reach a wide public, since he bclieves that the 
subject he expounds is of interest and importance for a wide 
public. He has never regarded himself, in his books, as speaking 
to a small group of advanced specialists ; contenting himself with 
the organs of learned societies when headdresses such an audience. 


In this respect, as in others which he mentions in his preface, he | 


is a successor of William James. Such popularity as this is worth 
while, since it involves no sacrifice of essential things, and since 
it prepares the world for the coming increasing application of 
psychology to life. 

The popularity of his other works will certainly be shared by 


the present volume. It is their confidence in this which has . - 


induced the publishers to give us a well-bound, well-printed book 
of 450 large pages, on good paper, with clear and readable type, 
for the sum of twelve shillings. This form of enterprise might 
well be imitated by other firms, notably those publishing books 
on psychology, to the advantage of us all. G. H. G. 


NATURAL EpucaTion: by Winifred S. Stoner. (London: John 
Lane. 1923. 6s. net) "V 
Mrs. Stoner is the mother of a gifted child whom she has herself 


taught with great zeal and devotion. ‘This daughter, also called | 


Winifred, is a prodigy of learning—a dozen languages are nothing 
to her, and as for sciences, she can lap them up without turning a 
hair! The book is so silly in many respects that the reader is 
inclined to ignore its worth. As a record of development of a 
very capable child it is unique in the details it provides, although 
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some of these display the naive conceit and simplicity of the ` 


mother most cruelly. If the editor (Professor O'Shea) instead of 
inviting Mrs. Stoner to write this muddled narrative had himself 
prepared, as he is well qualified to do, a scientifically arranged 
account of Winifred's development and then kept this up to date 
until the girl had developed into middle life we might have had a 
contribution of permanent value to the study of precocitv. 
Incidentally it may be noted that Winifred had no use for 
Montessori ; nor for John Dewey, whose name does not appear in 
the hotchpotch of books that have helped the two Winifreds. 
If Professor O'Shea is right, this is only the first of a series of 
books which may come to us from over the water describing the 
early adventures of precocious American children. The news- 
papers, it appears, are on the track of many of them, and are 
regaling the public with accounts of child achievement which 
would delight The Daily Mail, for they contrast the “ failure ’’ of 
the school system side by side with the easy attainment of know- 
ledge by these prodigies who keep away from school. But if 
more '' cases " are brought into the lime-light we may hope that 
the introducers will take more trouble than Professor O'Shea has 
done to sift the chatf from the wheat. 


English. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE: THE SECOND PART OF KING 
HENRY THE FOURTH: edited by R. P. Cowl. (Methuen. 
6s. net.) 

We welcome this volume of '' "he Arden Shakespeare,” edited 
with minute and reverent care by Professor Cowl, who brings to 
his task rare qualities of scholarship combined with a gift for 
writing which is no less rare. He has wrought with success in 
his effort to give a sound text, exhibiting its sources and noting 
all variants of interest, and to throw light upon obscure passages 
with the aid of illustrations from contemporary authors. He 
introduces several interesting emendations, of which the most 
important concerns a passage in Act II, Scene ii, where Bardolph 
delivers to the Prince a letter from Falstaff. ‘She Prince glances. 
at the letter, and with an amused reference to the writer's 
impertinent familiarity, appeals to Poins “ Look you how he 
writes." Poins immediately replies, '' John Falstaff, Knight.” 
Editors have taken these words to be the beginning of the letter, 
the reading of which they have consequently assigned to Poins. 
Professor Cowl, however, regards the words '' John Falstaff, 
Knight '" as a punning reference to the word '' writes ” (in the 
previous speech of the Prince) in the sense '" describes himself,’ 
and holds that the actual reading of the letter begins with the, 


words '' Sir John Falstaff '" some lines below. The reading of the 


letter is thus assigned to the Prince, giving only the comments 
thereon to Poins. Professor Cowl submits evidence from both 
Quarto and Folio to show that the stage direction '' Letter ” in 
the Folio is misplaced, and that in the author's manuscript the 
reading of the letter was for the Prince and not for Poins. 

This noteworthy suggestion will doubtless provoke discussion. 
In anv case it is a characteristic example of the care shown by the 
editor and of his desire to make the play intelligible to the plain 
man. The introduction is full of good matter set forth in an 
interesting fashion, such as will furnish a model for pupils taking 
English Literature in the Advanced Course of a secondary school. 


The footnotes are compendious and helpful, a veritable mine of 


information on phrases, words and customs of the period. 


Altogether a most excellent piece of work and one in which the, 
publisher earns commendation by the clear type, handsome. 


binding, and extremely modest price. 


SHAKESPEARE's RICHARD III: edited by B. J. Evans, B.A“ 


(University Tutorial Press, Ltd. 3s.) 

This edition is on the same lines as Mr. Evans' edition of 
" Romeo and J[uliet," a notice of which appeared in these 
columns. It will be found useful by students who have to prepare 
this play for examination purposes. P. M. G. 


GARLAND OF ENGLISH VERSE: selected and annotated by 


T. B. Tait. (W. and R. Chambers, Ltd. 2s.) 
There seems to be no end to the publication of anthologies, and 
teachers who are in search of one for use in their schools have 


certainly a wide field from which to choose. The present volume: 


is comprehensive enough, the selections, ranging from Chaucer to 

writers of the present day. and the modest price will, no doubt, in 

these davs of economy. be a further recommendation. The 

explanatory notes, which consist mainly of meanings of words, 

hardly seem needed in a book of this kind. P. M. G. 
(Continued on page 386.) 
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= KENILWORTH. 1575 FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 1402 KENILWORTH. ! = 
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Price 2/6 net | under the responsible Editorshtp of 


(By Post, 2/9) ERNEST FOWLES 


The special attention of all Teachers and Students is Designed for young pupils preparing for the 
drawn to this new work. Apart from its use as the examinations of the Associated Board of the 
official text-book for the Theoretical Examinations of | R.A.M. and R.C.M. 

the Incorporated Society of Musicians, the work makes a Primary Division 

still wider appeal. It is designed to furnish in a clear Elementary Division 

and concise manner just so much information as the Lower Division 

ordinary student, whose time is limited, may be expected Higher Division 

to assimilate. A certain amount of theoretical knowledge 
is essential to every student of music, and the text-book 
is equally useful for self-study and class work. The 
book is well bound and printed on the best paper. 
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With a Special Selection of First Pieces 
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Classics. 


THE GIRDLE OF APHRODITE: by F. A. Wright. (Routledge. 
7s. 6d. net.) : 

This beautifully printed volume of the Broadway Translations 
contains the complete love poems of the Palatine Greek Anthology. 
Forty-six writers are represented in the three hundred and 
twelve poems. These Mr. Wright has rendered into most 
musical English, with no more deviation from their originals than 
is essential for English understanding of the Greek spirit. The 
matter is not all virginibus puerisque, and, indeed, no one would 
have complained if some of the verses had been left untranslated 
even for the aged and sophisticated ; but the book is a model of 
appreciative scholarship and shows a fine sense of poetic values. 
Mr. Wright's Introduction contains, amongst other things, a lucid 
and exceedingly interesting contribution to the psychology of 
romanticism. 


GREEK AND LATIN ANTHOLOGY THOUGHT INTO ENGLISH VERSE : 
by William Stebbing, M.A. (Three volumes. 10s. 6d. net 
each.) 

In these three volumes (Vol. I, Greek Masterpieces ; Vol. II, 
Latin Masterpieces ; Vol. III, Greek Epigrams, and Sapho), 
Mr. Stebbing has given us passages from classical poetry that have 
seemed to him, during ten years of ripe scholarship and devotion 
to poetry, best worth savouring and saving. The books are 
interspersed with admirable exposition and criticism. Mr. 
Stebbing's treatment both of matter and metre differ notably 
from Mr. Wright’s. His matter is Greek “thought into" 
English, occasionally with some violence, as may be judged (say) 
in his rendering of ‘‘ A Kiss ” (Anth. Pal, V. 261), the origin of 
Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes ” : 

The cup, mere porter, messenger of bliss. 

His metre is a compromise between the primitive and English 

scansion by stress and the Greek-adopted Latin scansion by 

quantity : 
Soul, stupefied by cares, with ‘‘ no way out ” ! 
Up! meet plotters in front; Shame, Shame, a rout! 

A comparison beween the styles of Mr. Stebbing and Mr 
Wright where asin '' A Kiss " they had rendered the same poem 
is extremely instructive. 


French. 


La CaGNOTTE: Eugène Labiche: edited by G. Noél-Armfield. 
(Blackie's French Plays. 1s.) 

In the shortened form here given this play makes an excellent 
school reader. A short notice of Labiche is followed by seventy- 
eight pages of text and six pages of notes. It is a pleasure to see 
only a small number of notes, and most of them arereally useful. 
After the notes come nine pages of useful exercises. Each 
exercise contains a passage of English for translation (modelled 
on text) and four other questions to be answered in French, the 
last one being a questionnaire on the matter contained in about 
nine pages of the play. Lastly there is a word list (nineteen 
pages) for vocabulary drill. Words are arranged in order of 
appearance in the text. 

The book is well printed and bound. The play itself cannot 
fail to hold the interest of the pupils. 

JEAN VALJEAN: Victor Hugo: edited by Arthur Danielson, 
L.C.P. (Blackie's Longer French Texts. Is.) 

There are sixty pages of text followed by eight pages of notes, 
with thirty short Enghsh passages for retranslation, about 
seven lines for every two pages of text. The last thirty pages 
contain phrase and word lists for vocabulary drill. 

PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHING: How to Organise and Develop 
a Direct Course for Schools: by Frank A. Hedgecock, 
Docteur és Lettres, Paris. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

In the limits of 121 pages Dr. Hedgecock gives better advice to 
teachers of French than we have seen in any other book. He is 
thorough and lucid. An expert in his subject, he sets a standard 
and shows us how to rise to that standard. Readers of the book 
will learn what is meant by a wise '' Direct Method." They will 
also learn how to organise a course so as to avoid waste of time 
and effort. 

Dr. Hedgecock, in all the stages, places before teachers clear 
aims and shows how they can be achieved. He emphasizes 
conversation for the first year, reading for the second, and writing 
for the third. The suggestion of books for the teacher's use, and 
methods of using them, are most helpful. Coming from a ripe 
scholar and successful] teacher they will be accepted as eminently 
practical and valuable. 


SEPTEMBER, 1923. 


Mathematics. 


(1) PRAcTICAL MarHEMATICS : by V. T. Saunders. (Uppingham. 
pp. 46. 37 experiments. (Geo. Bell and Sons. 1s. 6d.) 

(2) ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTS IN PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS : 
by R. C. Fawdry (Clifton). pp. 64. 66 experiments. (Geo. 
Bell and Sons. ls. 4d.) 

These collections cover in the main the same ground, t.e. the 
measurement of area, volume, and specific gravity, Archimedes’ 
principle and experiments to show the graphical illustration of 
results. Mr. Fawdrv adds to these sections on loci, field work, and 
experiments to illustrate the Calculus. Mr. Saunders' book has 
the advantage in paper and print. It has also rather fuller 
instructions. Both are quite satisfactory in these matters, 
however. Mr. Fawdry has written a two-page preface, which 
will be very much to the point for those who are adding practical 
mathematics to their syHabus. Both authors take a mathe- 
matical rather than a physical point of view, though (1) seems to 
anticipate the use of rather more apparatus than (2). Either 
book would be found really practical and useful. 


Science. 


A TEXT-BooKk oF INTERMEDIATE Puysics: by H Moore, B.Sc., 
Assistant Director of Research, British Scientific Instrument 
Research Association. (pp. 824. Methuen and Co., Ltd. 
22s. 6d.) 

This is a course intermediate between the elementary present- 
ment of physical phenomena and a specialized study of the 
subject. It is arranged primarily to accompany a course of 
lectures in which the lecturer can indicate the parts to be omitted, 
at the same time being fully illustrated with over 300 diagrams, 
it can be read with profit by those who are unable to attend 
lectures or classes. 

The book is divided into seven parts which concern themselves 
with Properties of Matter, Heat, Sound, Light, Magnetism, and 
Static and Current Electricity. The discussion is clear and 
readable, each subject being stated ab initio. There are no sets 
of descriptive or numerical examples nor instructions for per- 
forming experiments. This last omission is an excellent one; 
I think, however, that collections of examples would have added 
to the value of the book. ‘The first section (see above) stops short 
of the properties of angular momentum. "Throughout we feel 
that the author is rather too sparing in his mention of units— 
he uses the absolute system. In section 2, adiabatics are just 
mentioned, the laws of thermodynamics falling outside the course. 
The scope of the other sections corresponds to this. It is a great 
merit that the book has an exhaustive index at the end, it is also 
printed and spaced well on paper that is not to translucent. The 
book may well be recommended to teachers in secondary and 
technical schools. 


Music. 
LIFE 1$ A GAME: The Scouts’ Song and Chorus from “ The 
Cockle-Boat '': by Felix White. (Curwen. Zs.) 


Ascoutlikesa band. Failing a band, he can sing this marching 
song with its chorus and whistling refrain and he will be helped 
in his tramps, for the rhythm and tune alike are captivating and 
well marked. Of more than ordinary difficultv, the song is never- 
theless well worth learning, and will provea delight. It would do 
equally well for an entertainment item. 


General. 


TRADE, TRANSPORT, AND FINANCE: by G. Mairet. pp. 444. 
Index, examination questions, diagrams, copies and repro- 
ductions of business documents. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

This is a solid practical manual of commerce. It is intended 
chicfly for students preparing for such examinations as those held 
by the Royal Society of Arts. It will be found useful also to 
those people who feel inclined—as do most of us at times—to 
inquire into the mysteries of the Money Market, the Foreign 
Exchanges, Bills of Lading, and so forth. 

The author has the advantage of the double experience of 
practical business and of lecturing on theory. This gives his 
work definiteness and stark utility. He says little or nothing 
about the romance of trade, and fills the pages thus set free with 
headed paragraphs on Savings Banks and Produce Clearing 
Houses, with copies of consignment notes, sight drafts, and advice 
notes. He does not hesitate to tell how our canals were purchased 
by our railway companies " rather to climinate their competition 
than to work them for profit." But he is not giving his opinion. 
He is here, as elsewhere, stating a fact. The book is an ordered 
storehouse of facts about commerce. R. J. 


— Lo 
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SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 


have recently published 


Plant and Flower Forms 


By E. J. G. KIRKWOOD, B.Sc. Eighty full page Studies of Typical forms of Plants and Plant Organs, 
with descriptive Notes. For revision of the work in Botany for the General and Higher Schools Certificate 
Examinations, University of London, etc. Crown Quarto, Boards. 7s. 6d. net. Prospectus and full-sized 
Specimen Plate free. 


'' This volume of beautifully accurate outline drawings teaches more of plant life at a glance than is often 
conveyed by many pages of description."—Ti1MES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


World Geography and World Problems 


By Prof. UNSTEAD, D.Sc., M.A. 288 pp. With 22 Special Maps and Diagrams; also Questions. 4s.net. 
Being Vol. 3 of The Citizen of the World Geographies, up to School Certificate and Matriculation standard. 
Vol. 1. The British Isles of To-day (3s. net). 

Vol. 2. Europe of To-day (4s. net). Prospectus with specimen pages free. 


An Arithmetic of Citizenship 


By E. RILEY, B.Sc., and J. RILEY, B.Sc. Based on problems of Income and Expenditure, Insurance, 
Rent, Rates, Taxes, etc. School Edition : Text, Examples and Exercises, 2s. net. Teachers’ Edition : 
Text, Examples and Exercises, with Supplementary Notes and Answers, 2s. 6d. net. Second Impression. 


Prospectus with specimen pages free. 
, “That rare thing," says THE SPECTATOR, “a sensible school-book.’’ 


Educational List and interesting announcements of new publications may be had on application to 


3, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 2. 


Vo 


| 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS. Y 
Mr. T. R. Dawes, M.A., is the Head Master of the Secondary | 7 
School at Castleford, a town which is the centre of a mining dis- | E E 
trict where Mr. Dawes has organised several local pageants with Let Pitman S 
great success. 
Professor John Adams needs no introduction to our readers, | prepare you to teach 


but they will be glad to know that he is in gocd health and greatly 
enjoying his experiences in California. o * 

Mr. Reginald W. Ferguson, B.Sc., who writes on Educa- Com m ercial v ubj ect S 
tion in Industry, is the Head of the Education Department in 
Messrs. Cadbury’s Works at Bournville. He was formerly the 
Director of Education for King's Norton. 

Mr. F. A. Wright is well known to our readers as the trans- 
lator of the Poems of Meleager and the author of several 
memorable works on Greek literature, including ' The Arts of 
Greece." 

Mr. Arthur G. Lucas, M.A., is an Assistant Master in the 
Municipal Secondary School at Cyfarthfa Castle, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 


By means of Pitman’s Postal Courses you 
can study at home in your spare time, the 
lessons commencing from the stage of 
your present knowledge. There are eighty 
separate and distinct courses available, 
and these are described in the booklet 
* Home Study,” which will be sent free 
to any teacher. 


WRITE TO-DAY, stating the subjects 
in which you are interested. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO STRATIGRAPHY (British 
Isles). By Dr. L. DupLEY Stamp. Cr. 8vo. 10s. net. 
“ The work can be recommended not only to students of geology, but also to 
teachers of geography who with to treat scientifically this aspect oí their 
S abject."— Journal of Education. 
LOCAL GEOLOGY. A Guide to Sources of Information. 
By A. MoRLEYv Davies, D.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.G.S. (Im the Press. 
Intended specially for Teachers of Geography. It gives 
best sources of information as to the geology of their district 
and suggestions as to the utilization of geological maps. 


MURBY'S GEOLOGICAL LIST for SCHOOLS. Post free. 
Contains a list of Books in Geology published by Murby's, 
and a List of Leaflets describing Collections of Rocks, 
Minerals, Fossils, and Apparatus suitable for Schools. 


Principal : 
Dr. R. W. HOLLAND, O.B.E., M.A., 
M.Sc., LL.D. ; 


THOMAS MURBY & CO.,1 Fleet Lane, Ludgate Circus. | 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A. AND C. Brack, LID. 


Careers for Our Sons ; a Practical Handbook to the Professions 
and Commercial Life. Fifth Edition, compiled and edite 
by D. W. Hughes. 5s. nct. l 


G. BELL AND Sons, Lro. 


The Discovery of the Nature of the Air, and of its Changes during 
Breathing: by Clara M. Taylor, M.A. Is. 6d. net. 

State and Conunons: an Introductory History of the British 
Commonwealth. Part IIT., 1688-1832: by R. B. Mowat, 


M.A. 2s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 


The Sacred Dance: a Study in Comparative Folklore : 
W. O. E. Oesterlev, D.D. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Troubadours and England : by H. J: Chaytor. 6s. net. 

Lamb's Criticism: a Section from the Literary Criticism of 
Charles Lamb, edited, with an Introduction and Short 
Notes: by E. M. W. Tillyard, M.A., O.B.E. 5s. net. 

The Cyclops: freely translated and adapted for performance in 
English from the Satyric Drama of Euripides: by J. T. 
Sheppard. Is. net. 

The Jubilee Book of the Girls' Public Day School Trust, 1873- 
1923: by L. Magnus. 5s. net. 

Stories of Scientific Discovery: by D. B. Hammond. 


by 


4s. 6d. 


CHRISTOPHERS. 


The Companion Shakespeare: The Tempest; Twelfth Night, 
Limp Cloth, Is. 4d.; Cloth Boards, Is. 8d. each. 


CLARENDON PRESs. 

The Preparatory Geography: by W. J. Barton, M.A., and W. 
L. Bunting, M.A. Exercise Book, Term 1, 2, and 3, &d. 
each. Exercise Book Terms 4 and 5, 6 and 7, and 8 and 9, 
10d. each. Handbook for Teachers, 6s. net. 

La Famille Dupont : A First French Book : by Louis Marchand. 
With Grammar and Vocabulary, adapted by C. B. Bonner, 
M.A. 3s. net. 

Mon Second Livre de Frangais: by F. M. S. Batchelor. 3s. 6d. 

Contes: by Anatole France, edited by C. J. M. Adice, M.A., and 
P. C. H. de Stagé, B. és L. 3s. 6d. nct. 

Northanger Abbey : by Jane Austen: edited with Introduction 
and Appendix by K. M. Metcalfe. 3s. net. 

A Primer of Geometry: by W. Parkinson, M.A., and 
A. J. Pressland, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. Part 1 and 2, 2s. 6d. 
net each. 


CoLLINS' CLEAR-TYPE PRESS. 
The Reason-Why Geography : America: by T. W. F. Parkinson, 
M.Sc. 3s. l 
South with Scott: by Captain Edward R. G. R. Evans, C.B., 
D.S.O., R.N. 2s. 6d. net. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 

The Decisive Battles of Modern Times: 
F. E. Whitton, C.M.G. 12s. net. 

Short Talks upon Philosophy: by Sir H. H. Cunnynghame, 
K.C.B., M.A. 8s. 6d. net. 

Isles of Hlusion: edited by Bohun Lynch. 7s. 6d. net. 

Shadows on the Palatine: bv Wilfranc Hubbard. 8s. 6d. net. 

Social Life in Ancient Egypt: by W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
E.R.S. 6s. net. 

Lord Shaftesbury : by J. L. Hammond and Barbara Hammond. 
12s. net. 

The Dance of Life: by Havelock Ellis. 12s. net. 

The Life of Reason, or the Phases of Human Progress : 
George Santavana : 


by Lieut.-Col. 


by 


Vol. 1. Introduction and Reason in Common-sense. 
» 2. Reason in Society. 
» 3 Reason in Religion. 
» 4. Reason in Art. 


39. Reason in Science. 8s. net. cach. 
Outlines cf Evolutionary Biology: by Arthur Dendy, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. 16s. net. 
Letters of Principal Lindsay to Janet Ross : edited by Janet Ross. 
18s. net. l 
The Development of European Nations, 
I. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


m. 


Splashing into Society : by Iris Barry. 4s. 6d. net. 


1870 - 1921: by 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY AND GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, Lip. 


Representative Government and a Parliament of Industry: 
A Study of the German Lederal Economic Council: by 
Herman Finer. 7s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN AND Co., LTD. 
Biomathematics: being the Principles of Mathematics for 
Students of Biological Science : by W. M. Feldham, M.D, 
B.S., F.R.S. 21s. 


GYLDENDAL. 
How to Learn Danish : by Henni Forshhammer. 5s. net. 
GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 
A Junior Course of English: by J. W. Marriott. Part IL, ls. 


Part III., 1s. 6d. : 

The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Mediaeval Thinkers : 
edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw, M.A., LL.D. 10s. 6d. net. 

New World Atlas in Contour Colouring for Junior Classes : edited 
by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Is. 

The Haliburton Fifth Reader. by F. H. Pritchard. 2s. 6d. 

The Haliburton Handbooks of English: by F. H. Pritchard, 
Book IJI. &d. 

A Treasury of Flower Stories: by Inez N. McFee. Is. 

First Lessons in Logic: by Dorothy J. White, B.A. and 
Ernest F. Row, B.Sc. 2s. 

Elements of Economics: by Ernest F. Row, B.Sc. 


D. C. HEATH AND Co. 
ELLE and Tests in Junior English : by Richard L. Sandwick. 
s. 3d. 
Cuentos y Leyendas, with Direct-Method Exercises and Vocabu- 
lary: by Elijah Clarence Hills and Juan Cano. 2s. 34. 


W. HEFFER AND Sons, LTD. 
Latin Passages for Practice in Translation at Sight : selected and 
arranged by James S. Reid, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Ejercícios de Gramática Española para Principiantes: por 
Percival Edwards, M.A., v J. W. Barker, M.A. Is. 6d. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 
The Geography of Commerce and Industry: by R. S. Bridge, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. 


ROBERT HOLDEN AND Co., Ltp. 
Butterflies and Moths and How to Know Them: by Stanley 
C. Johnson, D.Sc., F.R.E.S. ls. net. 
British Spiders : Their Lives, Loves, and Tragedies: by Edward 
C. Ash, M.R.A.C., F.R.M.S. ls. net. 
Pond Life: A Story of a Strange World: by Edward C. Ash 
M.R.A.C., F.R.M.S. is. net. 


l H. K. Lewis AND Co., Lrp. 
Hygiene and Public Health: by Louis C. Parkes, M.D., and 
Henry R. Kenwood, C.M.G., M.B. 20s. net. 


: CrosBy LockwooD AND Son. 
The Elements of Chemistry: by H. Ll. Bassett, M.A., B.Sc. 
5s. net. 


Is. 6d. 


LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 

The Wanderers : Being the Prologue to the Earthly Paradise: 
by William Morris. Is. 6d. i 

The lirst Crossing of Greenland: by Fridtjof Nansen : trans- 
lated by Hubert Manjendie Gepp, B.A.: School Edition, 
edited by [. C. Allen. 2s. 

Where Three Empires Mect: A narrative of recent travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Gilgit, and the adjoining countries: 
by E. F. Knight. 2s. 

MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 

Teaching of Industrial Arts in Elementary School: bv Oscar 

d E HE George W. Eggers and Charles A. McMurry 
s. net. 
Shop Mathematics: by John M. Christ man. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 

Story-Making : by Kosa Waugh Hobhouse. 3s. 6d. net. 

Selections of French Prose and Verse : Illustrating the Romantic 
Movement : by Alfred T. Baker, Litt.D. 5s. 

The Vault of Heaven: An Introduction to Modern Astronomy: 
by Sir Richard Gregory, D.Sc. 6s. net | 
MILLS AND Boon, LTD. 

An English History Date Book : by G. C. Fox, B.A. Is. net. 

(Continued on page 390.) 


10s. net. 
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Class-Books in French CONSTABLE 


LONDON : BOMBAY : SYDNEY 


MATHEMATICS 
ELEMENTARY PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


THE TUTORIAL FRENCH ACCIDENCE. 
By Professor ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. With Exercises. 
Fourth Edition. 5s. Exercises (separately), 2s. 


This work presents a complete account of French inflexions and brings into i , 
prominence all points of fundainental importance. By H. E. PIGGOTT, M.A., Second Master and Head of Mathematical 
Department, Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Late Director of Naval 
: Studies at Cambridge, Formerly Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 
THE TUTORIAL FRENCH SYNTAX. Crown Svo. New Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 
By Professor ERNEST  WEEKLEY, M.A. and A J CONTENTS. The Tangent of an Acute Angle. The Sine and Cosine ot an 
WY ATT. M e NUM Mae cor aet ia i ° Acute Angle. Miscellaneous Application ot the Sine, Cosine, and Tangent. 
` E (OM. A. With Exercises. Second Edition, 5s. The Co-tauzent, Secant, and Co-secant of an Acute Angle. Exercises of 
The Exercises (separately), Is. 6d. the Six Trigonometrical Ratios. Miscellaneous Revision Examples. 
a . ! ] Bee ited l ; . Solution of Friengles. Miscellaneous Problems. Areas of Triangles, ete. 
Stress is laid upon constructions in which French and English differ. Cirenlar Measure. The. Sphere. ‘Trigonometrical Ratios ot Angles 
greater than 180°. Directed. Lines, Compound. Angles. Graphs of 
THE MATRICULATION FRENCH COURSE. Periodic Functions. Appendix 1. Traverse Table. Appendix Il: 
: rre CEA PO US ] —Q Haversines. Miscellaneous Examples. Answers to Examples. Index. 
Bv Professor ERNEST WEERLEY, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
5s. A COURSE IN ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
FOR SCHOOLS. By H.E. J. CURZON, M.A., B.Sc. 
This work includes accidence, elementary syntax, exercises, and passages for trans- 
lation into French. Exercises and continuous passages for translation into French Book I. Without Answers, 2s. 6d. net. With Answers, 3s. net. 
Costents.— Fractions. Decimals. The Metric System. Proportion. 


such as are now set at Matriculation are provided. 
Geometry. Algebra. 


SENIOR FRENCH COURSE. | Book II. Witbout Answers, 28. 6d. net. With Answers, 3s. net. 
z CONTENTS. -Simple Interest: Rates and Taxes, Insurance, Discount. 

Bv Professor ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A,, and CLAUDE Ratio and roan Geometrical Hustrations, Graphs, Function, 
GĪL LI, B.A. 5s. Inverse Proportions, Proportional Division, „Averages. Parallel Lines: 
Parallelograms, Similar Triangles, Map Drawing, Practical Applications. 

The text is substantially that of Professor Weekley's Matriculation French Course, Mensuration: Rectangular Solids and Prisms, Circle and € vlinder, 
but the exercises and passages for translation into French are different. Theorem of Pythagoras. Algebra: Simple Equations, Problems, Brackets, 


Multiplication, Powers and Indices, Negative Numbers, Graphical lus- 
trations, Simple Factors, Geometrical Ilustrations. 


NEW JUNIOR FRENCH COURSE. 
Book III. With Answers, 39. net. Without Answers, 2s. 6d. net. 


By G. A. ROBERTS, M.A. 4s. CoxrENTs.- Decimalization of Money. Compound Interest. Discount 

A year’s Course in Reading, Grammar, and Translation into French, with materials on Bills. Stocks and Shares, Greatest Common Measure, ete. Square 

for oral practice, for use in the junior and middle forns of schools. Root. Approximations. — Revision Examples, Solid Geometry and 

l Mensuration: The Right Pyramid, The Right Circular Cone, The Sphere, 

etc. Algebra: Quadratic Equations, Simple Simultaneous Equations, 

PRELIMINARY FRENCH COURSE. Graphical Solution of Equations, The Remainder Theorem H.C.F., 

By H J CHAYTOR., M.A. and H. E. FRUELOVE. B.A Fractions, ete. Deductive. Geometry: The Equality of Triangles, 
Second Edition 25 6d a oo eae d yee Simple Constructions, Parallel Lines, Parallelograms, ete. Logarithms. 

i ° i x Book IV. With Answers, 3s. 3d. net. Without Answers, 28. 9d. net. 


CourENTs. Deductive Geometry: Areas, Theorem of Pythagoras, 
Geometry of the Circle, Similar Triangles, etc, Algebra: Simultaneous 
Quadratic Equations, Cubic Equations, Sinds, Indices, Logarithms, 


A beginner's course leading up to the New Junior French Course. Contains gram- 
mar and translation from and into French, with provision for oral work. 


S Ratio, Proportion, Variation, Progressions, ete. Elements of Trigo- 
DIRECT FRENCH COURSE. nometry : The Use of Sines, Cosines, and Tangents in Mensuration aud 
By H. J. CH. AY TOR, M.A. 2s. 6d. With Vocabulary Geometry. Flements of Calculus. Mensuration and Practical Geometry : 
French-E nglish. 3s. i The Cone, The Sphere, The Anchor Ring, The Ellipse, ete. Miscellaneous 
Problems. 
The book is intended primarily for those who pass from elementary to secondary 
schools at the age of 12 or 13 with absolutely no knowledge of French, but it has — | H k Ls SHOL DOF SC IE NCE SE RIES —— 
been found to be a most suitable book for beginners generally. 
A New Series of Handy Scientitie Text: Books, written in Simple, Non- 
» . 1 ‘Technical Languaze,: Illustrated with N , s Pictures and Diagranis. 
SECOND YEAR DIRECT FRENCH COURSE. Technical Language, and 2 jM RN ictures and Diagram 
Ry G. A. ROBERTS, MLA., and H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. MECHANICS. Ey C. E. Guillaume. 50 Illustrations. 
With Vocabulary French-English, and numerous illustra- CHEMISTRY. Ry Georges Darzens. 31 lHllustrations. 


tions. 3s. BOTANY. Hy E. Brucker. 235 Illustrations. 
A Second Year's Course following on Mr. Chavtor's “ Direct French Course.” ZOOLOGY. By E. Brucker. 165 Illustrations, 
MATHEMATICS. By C. A. Laisant. Over 100 Hilustrations, 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. ASTRONOMY. [iy Camille Flammarion. 184 Illustrations. 
THE PRIMER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Bv Professor ERNEST WEEKI.EY, M.A. Third Edition, : 
Enlarged. With Notes and Vocabulary. 58s. By ROBERT JONES: ae pad i aiU. 
: “o... There is no book that covers quite the same ground or provides 


so uscful a brief introduction to the whole held of social science for the 


This book contains a resume of the most important rules of syntax, accompanied by i 
veneral reader.""— Tut NEW STATESMAN, 


illustrative exercises, practical hints, and à number of graduated Continuous extracts 


PRISE THE SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE. 
By G. F. VAN BUSKIRK and E. L. SMITH, A.B. 7s. net. 
GROUNDWORK OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. “The matter is skilfully set out, the writing has been well done, and 
Bv Professor ERNEST WEEIKLEY, M.A. 2s. 6d. i the authors have succeeded. in producing à school book which should 
: i prove really fascinating to youthful readers.” SCOTSMAN. 
This is an introductory book containing the main rules of French syntax as they 
Ee ae general hints on the turuing of English into French, and a number | F RENCH REA DE RS 
Lcap. 8vo. Round in Limp Cloth, 
MATRICULATION FRENCH ESSAYS. ELEMENTARY. Is. net per vol. 
By H. J. CHAYTOR, M. X; and Dr. W. G. HARTOG, M.A LA BELLE AUX CHEVEUX D'OR. Fdited by E. Creagh Kittson, 
K à i i Ts i : i AS J B. és e ^ 
2s. 3d. LA BELLE ET LA BETE. By Madame de Beaumont.  Ldited by 
, 3 » E. Creagh Kittson, B. ¿s L. 
A carefully UAM Fa ea d Sen in French suitable for examina ALADIN. Edited by O. T. Robert, B. és L. 
HOS OT EO SEO UOI OD SOR xL ALI-BABA. Edited by G. Soullier, B. és L. 


INTERMEDIATE. Is. net per vol, 


CROISILLFES. Edited by B. L. Templeton, M.A. 
LE PIED DE MOMIE. alited by O. T. Robert, B. ès L. 


Anibersity Tutorial Press Ld. | roe moie wingi iy Kathleen Ment. B-A- 
25, High Street, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 2. 10-12 ORANGE STREET W.C.2. 
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NISBET AND Co., LTD. 
The Child at Home: by Cynthia Asquith. 6s. net. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

English Verse and Prose: A New Anthology: edited. by 
Archibald T. Strong, M.A., D.Litt., and R.S. W allace, M.A. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The New Natural History: being the Twenty-nfth Robert 


Bovle Lecture delivered before the Junior Scientitic Club of 
the U niversity of Oxford on 6th June, 1923, by Prof. J. 
Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D. 1s. net. 


Sir Isaac PITMAN AND SONS, Lrp. 


Pitman's Shorthand: New Era Edition: Commercial Course. 
4s. 6d. 

Common Sense English : by R. W. Hoiland, O.D.E., M.A. M.Sc., 
LL.D. Is. 6d. 


The Teaching of English Composition in Cortinuation Schools : 
by Margaret Conroy Dixon, M.A. Gd. net. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S Sons. 
The Book of the Ancient World for Younger Readers : an Account 
of Our Common Heritage from the Dawn of Civilization to 
the Coming of the Greeks : bv Dorothy Mills, M.A. IOs. net. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
The Shining Way: A Little Book ot Common Sense : 
Klickmann. 3s. 6d. net 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 
Easy Passage for Translation into Latin Prose, selected by H. 
E. Butler and L. Solomon. Is. 6d. 


by Flora 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 
A Text-Book of Light: edited by R. Wallace 
Revised and Enlarged by John Satterly, D.Sc., 


D. Sc. 
6s. Gad. 


Stewart, 
M.A. 


PERIODICALS, etc. 


The College of Preceptors' Calendar for the year 1923-1924: 
2s. 6d. 

Cassell's Children's Book of Knowledge. 
net. each. 

J.ondon County Council: Annual Report of the Council, 1922. 
Vol. HI, Public Health. 2s. 6d. 

Board of Education: Educational Pamphlets, No. 37. 
Teaching of History. 6d. net 

Papers on Irdividual Teaching, Apparatus and Schemes of Work. 
Published by The National Union of Women Teachers. 

The Parents’ Review : edited by E. Kitching. August, 1923. 9d. 

The Outline of Literature and Art: edited by ea Drinkwater 
and Sir Wiiliam Orpen. Parts 14 and 15. 2d. net. cach. 

Bulletin XVH. : Newer Adult E«lucation eae Published 
bv the World Association tor Adult Fducation. August, 
1923. Is. 

The Pageant of Nature : 


Parts 23 and 24. Is. 3d. 


The 


edited by P. Chalmers Mitchell, D.Sc., 


LL.D. Parts ! 1 and 12. Is. 3d. net cach. 

Jobn opine University Circular: College Courses for Teachers, 
1923-1924. 

The Child : a Monthly Journal devoted to Child Welfare: edited 


by T. N. Nelvnach, M.D., August, 1923. 2s. net. 


Cambridge Higher School Certificate. 


The class-list of the above examination, mstituted in 1918 ard 
held for the sixth time in [ulv last, has just been published by 
the Svndicate for Local Examinations. Thenumbe rofcandidates 
entered at English centres was 446, and of these 158 boys and 126 
girls obtained certificates, 

The Marmaduke Levitt Scholarship has been awarded to R. F. 
J. Brown, of Luton Modern School, ard Exhibitions at St. lohin's 
College have been awarded to C. G, Cooper, of Portsmouth 
Grammar School, and G. W. Newberry, of Gresham's School, 
| boit. j 

A separate class list will be issued later for the Higher School 
Certificate candidates examined at centres over-seas, 


A Point on American Education. 

In Tle New Republic, a weekly review published in New York, 
it is stated that in the U.S.A. there are still well over a million 
children between the ages of ten and fifteen. vears who are 
gainfully employed, one-sixth of all children between six and 
seventeen years of age are not enrolled in any school, six per 
cent. of the total population above ten years is illiterate. 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


-A new version of '' The Cyclops ” of rede was used when 
the play was pe formed at King's College, Cambridge, last month, 
namely a irce translation and adaptation by Mr. J. T. Sheppard, 
Fellow of King's. This version is now to be published by the 
Cambridge University Press, and we should imagine it will 
be in demand for school performances. The same publishers 
announce in two volumes, the Fthiopic text with English trans- 
lation of the spirituai romance "of Barlaam and Ioasaph, edited 
bv Sir E. A. Wallis Budge from MSs. in the British Museum. 
Manv of the plates are from the illustrations to the German ver- 
sion of 1477, printed at Augsburg, and are very fine examples of 
fifteenth century craftsmanship. 


An important contribution to Shakespearean bibliography is 
announced from Messrs. Constabie, namely, the “ Lite of 
William Shakespeare, "by Mr. Adams, author of " Shakespearcan 
Playhouses.” Mr. Adams maintains that the labour of assembling 
the material for a life of the dramatist, during two centuries 
of research, has been completed ; his aim has been to inte CEDEGE 
this against a background of contemporary theatrical hi: 


The Perse School course of training in self-expression in French 
has some striking features of its own, and teachers will be glad 
to know that the modern language masters at the school— Mr. 
L. De Glehn, M.A. and Mr. 1. Chauville, B. és L.- have de- 
scribed it inr "' De l'Action à la Rédaction, par la Parole," which 
Messrs. Heffer will publish. The system is that pursucd at the 
school during the first four years of instruction, and should prove 
very helpful to other teachers of modern languages. 


‘Four and twenty minds, " by Giovanni Papini, author of 
' The Story of Christ," is announced by Messrs. Harrap. The 
author includes himself in caricature among the twenty-four ; 
the list begins with '" The Unknown Man," and includes Dante, 
da Vinci, Croce, Hamlet, Quixote Another book to be 
published by the same firm is "Ancient Man," by Hendrik W. 
Van Loon, author of '' The Story of Mankind,” the sales of which, 
we are informed, exceeded 100,000 copies. A school edition a! 
the new book is announced at half-a-crowr. 


The many lovers of Walter de la Mare’s rare imaginative 
gifts will look forward to his '' Songs of Childhood " in a new 
edition, with eight coloured plates and several black and white 
illustrations by Estells Canziani, with a limited edition signed 
bv the author. Another book sure of a welcome is an illustrated 
edition of “ Wheel Tracks," by E. Œ. Somerville and Martin 
Ross. The publishers— Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co.-—- 
also announce '* Manin and the Venetian Revolution of 1848," bs 
G. M. Trevelyan ; " Naval Operations," Vol HI, by Sir Julian 
S. Corbett, and " The Revolution in Ireland, 1906-1923," bv 
Walter Alison Phillips, M.A., Lecky Professor of Modern History 
in the U niversity of Dublin and author of © The Confederation 
of Europe,” etc. 


Dr. A. Morley Davies is preparing a pamphlet for publication 
by Messrs. Thomas Murby and Co., which will be of value 
to teachers of geography ; it will give the best sources of informa- 
tion as to the geology of their district and suggestions as to the 
utilisation of geological maps. 

Among a number of books promised by Messrs. Stanley 
Paul we notice “ Madame Vestris and her Times," by Charles 
E. Pearce and Flaming Youth," by Warner Fabian. The tirst 
" deals with a feverish period of life in London to which to-day 
there is no parallel and is packed with sprightly anecdotes," and 
the second "" gives a new point of view on the vounger generation 
which makes it stand out vividly from the c onventional interpre- 
tation of the acts and morals of our young people.’ 


EUROPE: A DESCRIPTIVE REGIONAL SURVEY : Muir. 
(Chambers. 2s. 6d.) 

There is little in the book that is new —either by way of fact or 
method. It is not full enough to be of value for purposes of 
reference nor is it sufficiently stimulating to be of value as a 
general reader. In the treatment of the subject some care is 
taken to connect cause and effect, but the pupil is told everything 
and discovers nothing for himself. Pictorial illustrations are 
exceedingly good, but maps are few in number, and good clear 
diagrams almost entirely lacking. Most of the questions at the 
end of the book can be answered by copy ing the text. They are 
of little use in developing the pupils’ originality and. power of 


expression. 
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THE EDUCATION GUILD 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 


(LaTE THE TEACHERS’ GUILD). 
Established 1884. 


President (1923) : 


Tug Ricaut Hon. Lord Gonzzrr, C.B.E., 
M.C. 


OnjECTs.—To promote Co-operation and 
facilitate Interchange of Opinion 
among all persons interested in the 
Study and Practice of Education. 


The Guild offers to all members the use 
of a Social Club where Educational Papers 
may be seen and Meals obtained. Bed- 
room accommodation is also available for 
limited periods. Lectures and Conferences 
are held regularly throughout the year. 


Subscription to the Guild {1 I o per 
annum (minimum) or a Life Member- 
ship Fee of £10. Entrance Fee, ros. 


For Forms and further particulars 


apply to 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
9 and ro, Brunswick Square, W.C.r. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1849. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. I. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 

A course of twelve Lectures entitled 
“ Teaching as a Craft," by Mr. Frank 
Roscoe, M.A., began on Thursday, the 
27th of September, at 6 p.m. Copies of 
the Syllabus may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 

Members of the College are entitled to 
attend the course free of charge. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for membership 
of the College. 

Particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


CONDUCT 
IN 
CHILDREN. 


University 
Correspondence College 


FOUNDED 1887. 


PRINCIPAL: WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., 
D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


Free Gr Guides 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION, 


Intermediate Arts, Bachelor of Arts, 
Intermediate Science, 
or Bachelor of Science Examinations. 


Any one of these guides may be had 
post free by Private Students from the 
secretary, 


No. 15, Burlington House, Cambridge. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


or THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 

FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G 

LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Written Examinations held in March and November 
at all Centres. In practical Subjects in March—April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November— December also. 
Entries for the November—December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 17th (or with extra fee, 
October 25th), 1923. 

“SCHOOL” EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held throuzhout the British Isles three times a ycar, 
viz, March—April, June—July, and  October— 
November. Entries for the October—November 
Examinations close Wednesday, October 10th (or 
with extra fee, October 18th), 1923. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at 
certain fixed centres in March—April, June—July, 
and October—November each year. See Elocution 
Syllabus. 

Examination in Pianoforte Accompaniment is now 
offered. 

Examination Music and Scales for Pianoforte and 
for Violin, and past Written Papers, are published 
officially by the Board, and can be obtained trom the 
Central Office or through any Music Seller. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for 2 or 3 years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, entry forms, 
and any further information will be sent post free on 
application to-—]AMES MUIR, Secretary, 

14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE 


INCORPORATED 
SOCIETY 


OF 


MUSICIANS. 


President : 
ALLEN GILL, F.R.A.M. 


THE AIM OF THE LSM. 
is to aid musical progress by bringing together all 
professional musicians who desire to see the status 
of their work improved, and wish to establish safe- 
guards against the practice and teaching of music 
by unqualified persons. 

Lezal and professional advice are available for 
members. 

Thc importance of the Society's ob;ects may be 
measured by the difficulty which confronts those 
members o! the public who desire a musical training 
for themselves or their children, but are often misled 
by spurious diplomas with high-sounding titles. The 
Society seeks to establish a recognised standard and 
to ensure that competent teachers shall not suffer 
disparagement. 

All qualified musicians are invited to apply for 

membership to—The Secretary, 19, Berners Street, 
London, W. 1. 
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Normal Corr. College. 


(FounpzD 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 
A.C.P. and L.C.P. County Scholarships. 
Matriculation. 
Degree Examination. 
Hygiene. 
Languages. 
Music. 
Science and Art. 
Other Qualifying 
Exams 


—— 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 80 pages. Price 6d. net. 
To readers of this paper on 
FREE. receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


Lorosnip Lane, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


PRINCIPAL: 
George Senter, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


EVENING COURSES specially 
adapted for teachers and others en- 
gaged during the day, who desire to 
study for the degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science, 
and for the Geography Diploma. 
Facilities are also provided for 
Post-Graduate and Research Work. 


For full particulars apply to the Secretary : 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


— 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


OakLEY HovusE, 
14, 16, and 18, BLOOMSBURY Street, Lonpon, W.C.1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Education Guild, College of 

tors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


HIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 

No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews : 


11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When ble, special appointments should be 
arranged. 


RzcisTRAR : Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


POSTS VACANT. 
BOROUGH OF ROYAL 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE FOR BOYS. 


Head Master: Mr. ARNOLD THORNTON, B.Sc. 
WANTED, in January next, a SENIOR MODERN 
LANGUAGE MASTER to teach French or German. 
Candidates should be able to take an active part in 
school games. Salary on Burnham Seale, less 5 per 
cent. agreed deduction. Forms of application may be 
obtained from J. E. Pichles, 27, Binswood Avenue. 


SSISTANT Registrar, 

Lady, with University 

qualifications (prefer- 
ably London Graduate), re- 
quired not later than Nov. 1, 
1923, by Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 
Salary £250, rising to £300. 
Full particulars of the 
appointment can be obtained 
from The Secretary, Wolsey 
Hall, Oxford. 


ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL, LEATHER- 

HEAD. — In addition to sons of living clergy 
elected on the Free Foundation, Supplementary 
Foundationers (sons of living clergy only) are received 
at the annual fee of 45 guineas. The School is also 
open to sons of Clergy or Laymen paying full fees, 
viz., Clergy 95 guineas, Laymen 105 guineas per annum. 
Day-Boys 33 guineas per annum. Modern School 
buildings for 240 boys. Boys prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Army and Civil Service Examinations, etc. 


Leaving Scholarships. One or two Albany Scholar. 
ships awarded each year. Also three Entrance 
Scholarships, value £45, £35, and £25 per annum. 


Scholarship examination for 1923 on the first Wednes- 
day in July; entries close the last day of June. For 
Prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, the Rev. 
E. A. DowNes. 


WOODARD SCHOOL. 

SCHOOL OF S. MARY AND S. ANNE, 
ABBOTS BROMLEY, RUGELEY, STAFFS.— 
Public Church of England School for gentlemen's 
daughters. Separate boarding houses. Beautiful 
country ; pure, bracing air. Extensive playing fields. 
Preparation for Universities. Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board examinations. Associated Board and 
Royal Drawing Society examinations. Fees from £135 
à year. Head Mistress: Miss Marcia Rice, M.A. 


THE CHALET, PEASENHALL, SUFFOLK. 


Care, tuition of backward, delicate Boys. Specially 
reduced fees. Individual attention. Home comforts. 
Staff of Four. All examinations, drawing, painting, 
singing, drill and usual subjects inclusive.—Apply 
HEAD MASTER. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


An Examination will be held carly in June to elect 
to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 
X80 to £45 a year. Full particulars on application 
to the HEAD MASTER. 


F9R School and Adult Entertainments. 

— The old favourites: “A Plot for a Pardon,” 
* Caught,” ' The Absent Professor,” '' Before Nine,” 
“ Aunt Tabitha’s Will," “The Five Georges,” “The 
Gifts of the Fairies,” &c. No fee for performance. 
3d. cach, postage extra always. Volume complete, 
OE E ME 2s.—From Auttor, 171, Camden Road, 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.6., F.C.8., 


Universiry Tutor, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 

Head of the Chemical Department, City of London 

College, Member of the Council of the College of 
Preceptors 


prepares Students for 
MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 


31 years’ unbroken record of over 3,000 successes 
Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE 
Write fully to the Principat, or call personally, at 


THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
Vernon House, 


Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. I. 


$$6$05040 10 $040 1E EC EOS 


* MEMORIAL TABLETS ® 


* Brass, Bronze, Copper, Stone and Wood x 
v Send for Book 29 He 
«^ Challenge Shields of exclusive design % 
* F. OSBORNE & CO, LTD. * 
^ 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W.1 pu 
$362525252525 2225 05 25$ 25 225 2225208 


. 
e 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Information pogar the Examinations may 
be obtained from the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme. 
The University, St. Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


SECOND-HAND. 
State wants— 
GALLOWAY & PORTER 
University Booksellers, Cambridge. 


FOR SALE. 


TO SCHOOL MANAGERS AND OTHERS.— 


FOR SALE: Valuable FREEHOLD Property in 
Yorkshire. Bcautifully situated close to Moors. Well 
built house in its own grounds. Tennis court and large 
kitchen garden. Over thirty bedrooms which could 
ve made into suitable dormitories. Very large recep- 
tion rooms, etc. At present being used as a Private 
Hotel. Unique opportunity. Write enquiries to 
'' F.S.A.” c/o Streets, 30, Cornhill, E.C.3. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


Foyles have it, or will soon obtain it. 
1,000,000 vols. on every conceivable subject in stock 
SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 
Books on approval. Catalogues free; mention 
requirements or interests. Books purchased. 
FOYLES, 121, CHARING CROSS RD., 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


fe the Educational Times, 
1922. 


Readers who desire a copy of the Index to the 
EoucarioNAL Times for 1922 should apply to the 
Publishers as soon as possible. 


index 
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NOTES AND 


Education and Science. 


Under the distinguished chairmanship of Professor 
Nunn the Educational Science Section of the British 
Association approached more nearly than usual to a 
justification of its existence and title. We have to 
remember that a large number of otherwise well-informed 
people are not prepared to attach any value to the 
suggestion that the practice of education can be rclated 
to a coherent body of scientific principles, or that a 
teacher will gain anything by studying psychologv. It 
is true that sciences do not generate arts out of them- 
selves, but it is no less true that behind every form of 
artistic achievement or craftsmanship there lies a set of 
principles which may be investigated by the methods of 
science. In his presidential address Professor Nunn 
furnished a brilliant illustration of this, marshalling a 
body of known facts concerning individual and social life 
and urging that the proper function of schools was some- 
thing much more than to protect the State against the 
danger of an ignorant populace, or to '' educate our 
masters ” in the rudiments of citizenship. He suggested 
that our task was that of considering how, amid the 
actual and apparently unavoidable conditions of modern 
industry, we might so modify other conditionsas to place 
the true dignity and grace of life within the rcach of all. 
This could be done only by an education which brought 
the things of enduring and universal worth to the doors 
of the people. 


Dr. Burt on Individuality. 


Another example of the application of scientific method 
to educational problems was the presidential address of 
Dr. Cyril Burt delivered at the meeting of the Psychology 
Section. This should be read and pondered over by all 
teachers and administrators, since it gives good reasons 
for revising all educational practice which is based on the 
“average ” boy or girl and suggests the need for giving 
close attention to individual differences. There would 
seem to be no such things as mental types but only 
mental tendencies, and the individual is the product of 
external factors, among which home influences are 
paramount, while moral influences are more powerful 
than material, emotional than intellectual. Dr. Burt 
tells us that without a knowledge of the emotional 
attitudes evoked in a person by the attitude of parents, 
relations and others in daily contact with him his stand- 
point towards life cannot be properly understood. He 
emphasized the importance of bodily conditions and said 
that the study of juvenile delinquency showed in most 
unexpected directions the influence of physique upon 
character. Anything that weakened physical health 
tended to weaken self-control and anything that led to 
physical irritation tended to induce mental irritability. 


COMMENTS. 


Episcopal Eloquence. t 

In sharp and pitiful contrast with the scientific 
discourses of Professor Nunn and Dr. Cyril Burt must be 
placed the empty eloquence of the Dean of Durham, 
Dr. Welldon, formerly Bishop of Calcutta and sometime 
Headmaster of Harrow. Instead of tabling proofs, 
which is the first duty of a scientific man, Dr. Welldon 
chose to give an address compact of prejudice with a 
glaze of muzzy morality. He affirmed that the elementary 
school teachers were overpaid and that our education 
system was not worth the cost. These are opinions 
which anybody may hold, but they are not the outcome 
of scientific investigation. The Dean's inability to think 
clearly is shown by his conclusion that education is 
inefficient because some business men have told him that 
boys and girls who came to them from school could not 
spell correctly or write good English, nor did they know 
in what countries important capitals are situated. His 
conclusion regarding salaries is apparently based on the 
fact that young men prefer to enter the teaching profes- 
sion rather than the serviceof the Church because teachers 
are better paid. The scientific value of this would have 
been increased if the speaker had told us why he became 
a schoolmaster before secking Holy Orders and whether 
he thinks that the Church is best served by men who seek 
Orders from motives of finance and ambition. 


Education for Business. 


Mr. R. J. McAlpine, a well-known business man, 
thinks that our school curriculum is over-weighted in the 
interests of a minority of pupils who desire to proceed by 
means of scholarships or otherwise to Universities and 
professional careers. He suggests that heads of schools 
ought to know what kind of education is required for 
business just as well as they know the entrance require- 
ments of Universities. If they want information he says 
that they should apply to the business community. It 
would have been extremely helpful if he could have told 
us where to find the authentic voice of the business 
community. It appears to speak with every kind of 
voice and in every key, sometimes demanding from the 
raw recruit the ripe experience and suave competence of 
Tim Linkinwater and at other times asking for shorthand, 
typewriting and office routine. Mr. McAlpine is wise 
enough to recognise that every business has its own 
routine and that it must provide instruction for its own 
recruits. He sees little value in “ business " English, 
“ business ” arithmetic and the rest of the stock-in-trade 
of ‘ commercial colleges." He wants keenness, mental 
alertness and general capacitv, a demand which cannot 
be described as modest or one which will be readily met 
under existing conditions. Mr. McAlpine hails from 
Liverpool and a walk through some quarters of that city 
would suggest reasons why his needs are not met. 
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Salaries and Pensions. 

The period of operation of the present scales of salary 
is fast running out, and the select committee on pensions 
continues its lengthy deliberations. It is evident that a 
strong effort will be made to reduce the scales, especially 
in rural areas, and it is probable that opinion will be 
marshalled in favour of an all-round lowering of the 
standard of remuneration for teachers, with a correspond- 
ing drop in the superannuation payments. The teachers 
have a difficult time ahead, and it is doubtful whether 
even the most powerful organisations will be able to with- 
stand the threatened developments. A new line of 
policy might be considered, however, with the object of 
removing the proved disabilities which attend scales of 
salary and the present pension plan. The chief of these 
is the immobilisation of the teacher. It 1s not too much 
to say that any teacher with fifteen years of service now 
finds it extremely difficult to obtain a new post, and 
teachers in pensionable service are reluctant to take 
work in schools in which their service will not rank for 
superannuation. These things are not good either for 
teachers themselves or for education. We ought to 
consider whether it would not be better, from the 
professional and educational point of view, to have a 
minimum salary for each grade and an extension of the 
pension scheme to cover all efficient schools. — Rigid 
scales of salary are appropriate to certain formsof State 
service, but they are not essential for a profession. 


Adult Education. 

The University of Birmingham has been carrying out 
an interesting experiment in the shape of day classes for 
working men. This method differs in some impor- 
tant respects from that of the Workers' Educational 
Association. The students are chosen by their trade 
unions and attend the classes at the University, instead 
of receiving instruction in their own districts from visiting 
University tutors. There are merits in this plan, for 
excellent as is the work of the W.E.A., it does not give to 
students any real or first-hand experience of University 
life and work. The Birmingham classes have been small, 
but it may be that they mark the beginning of a return to 
the older tradition, when Universities were places o 
meeting for those who wished to learn and those who were 
able to teach. The organisation of University work, 
with the development of entrance tests, set courses of 
study and final examinations has tended to exclude the 
mere seeker after knowledge in favour of the seeker after 
a degree. The majority of working men in this country 
seem to regard the Universities as preserves of the 
wealthy, an impression which is wrong, but nevertheless 
very dangerous, since it leads to the idea, in some 
quarters at least, that there must be a class education for 
working men to offset theclasseducation which is believed 
to be the aim of Universities. The best remedy is to 
give to working men and their children the fullest 
possible opportunity of learning the true nature of higher 
education. 
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Lord Morley of Blackburn. 

The death of Viscount Morley of Blackburn, which 
occurred on Sunday, the 23rd September, recalls a 
strenuous period in the history of our national education 
scheme. With his friend Joseph Chamberlain and his 
associates of the National Education League he supported 
the policy of free, unsectarian and compulsory education 
and opposed the compromise embodied in W. E. Forster's 
Bill of 1870, which accepted the existing denominational 
system and created School Boards for the purpose of 
filling up the gaps left by that system, especially in 
populous areas. The controversy was vigorous and its 
ghost is still with us, ready to appear whenever a proposal 
is made for the abolition of the dual system. Elementary 
education is now free and compulsory and the number oi 
schools giving sectarian instruction diminishes steadily. 
It is this decrease which has led to certain recent pro- 
posals for abolishing the dual system, not by making all 
schools unsectarian but by making them all sectarian, 
a uniformity in diversity which the country is little likely 
to adopt. Lord Morley was himself an admirable 
example of an unsectarian mind, imbued with ripe 
knowledge and wisdom, with a sane philosophy and 
detachment of view which enabled him to preserve 
serenity of mind amid the distracting clamour of political 
life and fortified him against the abuse which attends any 
man who will not truckle to the mob. 


BROTHER THIEVES. 


Listen ! someone's taken 
1 he coral from the hedge, 
The beryls from the beeches, 
Ihe amber from the sedge ; 
I he west has lost its ruby light, 
The pines have lost their malachite ; 
It's my belief 
That all these things were stolen by that tramp, 
the Gloaming-Thid ! 


Listen ! what has happened : 
Moonstones no longer lie 
Among the lapis lazuli 
Pavement of the sky ; 
Gone is the lattice of white jade 
The lapidarian stars made. 
Heed my warning ! 
I believe these things were stolen by that tramp, 
the thievish Morning! 


DonorHv UNA RATCLIFFE. 
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THE METHOD OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY. 


FRANK H. DOUGHTY. 


“Intuition and evidence seem to have something of the same relation that faith and reason have. 
They grow up hand in hand."—S. BUTLER. 


Although the educationist is in general much more 
complained against than complaining, there are two 
constantly recurring complaints that he does make. The 
one concerns the disposition of the “layman ” to interfere 
with, and to lay down theories in, a field which the 
educationist considers is his own preserve ; the other is 
aptly referred to by Kenneth Richmond in these words: 
“There is a definite gap between the workings of the 
conscious and super-conscious mind; the hiatus between 
educational practice and the intuitions of the great 
educators is only a special case of it.” 


As regards the layman, within certain definite limits 
it seems fair to say (Dr. Garnett notwithstanding) that 
he is no more than exercising his due rights ; not only is 
it Ais son we are educating, but it is a fact that education 
is so bound up with other problems—of religion, philo- 
sophy, art, and so forth—that any man with a point of 
view of his own, that working philosophy of life that 
Mr. Chesterton regards as the most significant and vital 
thing about a man, must of necessity hold certain and 
definite views. Of course there remain the limits and 
(particularly nowadays when unhappily for education, 
it is entangled with purely political considerations) those 
limits must be laid down, for laymen wlio are outside 
them do certainly obscure the issue, and are, like the fool 
in the proverb, only too prone to rush in. 


Regarded on this low level, educational theory is a 
matter of “ opinion," and what Graham Wallas has done 
for political thought some one might well do for educa- 
tional. There is ample material. Education then is 
not only a problem fer se; the student of education 
finds a secondary problem in this bewildering and 
amorphous mass of often quite ignorant and gratuitous 
opinion. As Mr. Belloc writes, apropos of the Jewish 
question, ' To understand any problem one must study 
not only its real factors as they appear to a reasonable 
man who sees the whole aflair steadily ; one must 
understand the inanities and distortions the problem has 
provoked." The problems of education are largely of 
this nature—are in fact quite imaginary ; and the first 
task of anyone who essays a statement of theory is 
utterly and ruthlessly to clear away the dense under- 
growth that hides and chokes the things of real signifi- 
cance. 


Modern psychology fortunately prov ides. us with a 
ready method of eradication, for these " opinions ' 
reveal themselves as the result of complexes (using the 
term in the sense that Bernard Hart adopts)* which lead 
to “a fixed non-rational mental attitude towards any 
topic or situation which arouses the complex. x." The 
primary fact is, of course, that opinion only bears à 
rational guise; the source is, to put it shortly, though 
somewhat unsatisfactorily, feeling, the opinion being a 
subsequent rationalization ; it is in the great majority 
of cases a result of the operation of the herd-instinct ; 
opinions of the herd coming, by means of suggestion, 


* Psvchology of Insanity. 


with an emotional force and an immediacy of appcal 
equal to the force and appeal of a primary instinct. 
The false intellectualism which results (and the educa- 
tionist is not the only sufferer) ; the coining and currency 
of vague and sterile metaphor (that last refuge of minds 
incapable of sustained and honest thought) ; the com- 
plete and abject capitulation to herd dictation, and 
concomitant atrophy of the super-conscious attributes 
of mind ; that ignoble loyalty to custom and creed that 
Arnold termed “ Jacobinism " ; all these combine to 
obscure the issue, but so far as opinions reveal themselves 
as in some form or other worship of these (or perhaps 
worse) idols, we are on fairly plain ground and can dis- 
tinguish and reject. But our main problem is how we 
are to know the true. That prophets of the school have 
seen and pointed the way is clear ; it 1s equally clear that 
practice has fallen far short of our better knowledge. 
It is always the way. 


Let us say outright that the only source of educational 
theory is Intuition. “Les grandes pensées viennent du 
ceur,’” said Vauvenargues, and we are beginning to have 
a more definite idea of the means whereby they come— 
an idea still needing much investigation it is true; 
there are many words and phrases which attempt to 
embody the idea, from the French “coup d'ail " to Mr. 
Richmond's “ superconscious,’’ but whatever we term it, 
there issome sort of spiritual faculty by which we see not 
finite things completelv, but spiritual things, even if 
incompletely. Definitions could be endlessly multiplied, 
but in Jung's words (already quoted in these columns) 
“ Intuition " means “an unconscious teleological appre- 
hension of a highly complicated situation." It is the 
power or faculty by virtue of which we reach out beyond 
the world of sense and intellect, by which is revealed the 
beautv, unity, and divinity of life; it is in Blake's words 

' the greatest, simplest, most inexhaustible gift a mortal 
can receive from heaven.” That the faculty is no occult 
gift, that it is universal among men, differing, but only in 
quantity, is postulated by both Bergson and Croce as an 
integral factor in their philosophies. As regards the 
“situation " we apprehend, this is no more than the 
result of experience— preferably first hand = (nearly 
always so with the genius) failing this vicarious, through 
the medium chiefly of Art, and even through the more 
usual channels of academic knowledge. We differ r again, 
greatly, in our capacity for experience, but out of experi- 
ence we all of us form our theory of life and hence our 

opinions ” about education. 


It is obvious therefore that the task of the pure 
scientist is vastly different from that of the educationist. 
It cannot fail to be so, for the scientist deals in an 
organised statement of relation ; only when he is well 
past the minutie of his "Subject " does he enter the , 
realm of the philosopher and find himself committed 
to intuitional method. The educationist, on the con- 
trary, finds this method forced upon him at the very 
threshold of his enquiry. Only when his opinions are 
formed can he proceed upon what is commonly known as 
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scientific method. The same is in a sense true of the 
psychologist, and it is surprising to note how much 
psychological theory from Malebranche to Trotter has 
been purely intuitional in character. The embryological 
theory of recapitulation is well enough established ; the 
psychological theory cannot be so regarded. Hence we 
are thrown back upon '' unconscious apprehension ” of 
a highly complicated situation presented to us by our 
experience, and we regard the recapitulation theory as 
sufficiently well established to be a basis of practice, but 
it remains no more than intuition. This example is 
used because historically the psychical theory came 
first, which is a striking confirmation of the value of 
intuitive method. As Blake said, “ What was once only 
imagined is now proved." l 


There is no other point of departure for the educationist 
than this. Problems of life and destiny are not to be 
solved by intellectual method, that is to say scientific 
method, strictly so called. Itisin the realm of philosophy 
that the problems of educationlie. Education isa phase 
of Life, and the first thing to ask of anyone engaged in 
this work is a vision not of the school, but of life. 


We may desire some statement of the principles which 
underlie the process of education. This is a legitimate 
and reasonable demand ; if we are to hand on to others 
the vision we have seen it is, in addition to this, necessary. 
The artist embodies his vision through his technique ; 
in this matter of education he would give us “ The 
Undying Fire," or “ Emile," or “ The Way of all Flesh." 
The man who is distinguished rather by high intellectual 
quality and power of logical and sustained thought 
would prefer a more academic and '' scientific ” presenta- 
tion. Dickens saw, and hated, the type of schoolmaster 
and school that was only too prevalent in his time ; and 
he drew Squeers. Another might equally have seen and 
hated, and prepared a disquisition upon the deficiencies 
of elementary education—Arnold for example. The 
methods would have differed greatly, but not the essential 
intuition. As to which method is likely, with us per- 
sonally, to achieve most adequately and most surely its 
end, that is a personal matter; but in the majority of 
cases it seems that the artistic method is the more 
direct, and in general the more efficient. 


Whether the process is consciously realised as a 
process from intuition to logical statement or not, affects 
the question not at all. The primary thing is the vision, 
and whether it be Butler's great novel, or “ Education : 
Its Data and First Principles" ; whether, on the 
practical side it be Mr. Neill's school at Hellerau, or the 
Casa dei Bambini, this intuitive vision of, and deep faith 
and trust in life, and deep-rooted conviction of its 
significance, lies at the base of all successful theory or 
practice. The complaint about Rousseau was that he 
relied upon his “ imagination " for his facts. But so, in 
a greater or lesser degree, do we all. Froebel certainly 
did, and even such an uncompromising intellectualist as 
Herbart relied, at bottom, equally upon intuitive method. 


Here we find a reason for the persistence of works on 
education of an antiquity which in any other field of 
enquiry would long ago have condemned them to 
obscurity, if not oblivion. Their persistence is due to the 
fact that they embody intuitions of permanent value ; 
visions which transcend the written word and which, 
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sympathetically comprehended, overweigh any considera- 
tions of scientific or academic accuracy. 


The corollary to this is that the rearrangement of and 
juggling with other people’s ideas, the orderly and pains- 
taking collation and arrangement of fact, is no path toa 
formulation of educational theory. As a concrete 
example of this sterile method take Horne's “ Philosophy 
of Education " (that distressing but apparently most 
popular work). His final statement of the aim of 
education is as follows: “Education is the eternal 
process of superior adjustment of the physically de- 
veloped, free, conscious, human being to God as mani- 
fested in the intellectual, emotional, and volitional 
environment of man." This is the sort of thing that the 
philosopher, immured in his study, cut off from all the 
human companionship of the street, experiencing life at 
no possible point, offers for our encouragement and 
inspiration.* Contrast with this the well-known 
description of the educated man given by Huxley. 
Huxlev's “ clear, cold logic engine ” is far removed from 
the facts disclosed by modern developments in psycho- 
logical theory ; there are other points, too, which might 
easily be challenged ; nevertheless to read it stirs one, 
even now, for he at least saw something and desired it, 
and that, one is forced to admit, very many writers on 
education never have done. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes in the “ Autocrat " bids us 
seek first Truth, neglecting considerations of consistency. 
This sounds well, but the principle is not borne out in 
practice ; nor if the result be worth anything, can it 
ever be. If wesin in working from consistency back to 
Truth (z.e., fact) we sin in good company. We can plead 
the precedent of Malabranche, Darwin, Spencer (all on 
their own showing), Marx, Bergson (of whom Miss 
Spurgeon says ' The latest of European philosophers 
builds up on a mystical basis the whole of his method of 
thought ’’) in fact we can plead the precedent of any 
thinker who has made enduring contribution to know- 
ledge, who has permanently deepened our vision of life. 


This point of view, however, is repugnant to many 
people. These invent hard names: they accuse us of 
apriorism, inasmuch as we take a definite view and fit the 
facts to it; of eclecticism, because quite frankly we 
select ; of pragmatism, because our vision of life 
demands that our theory should work ; but this matters 
little ; our accusers, did they but know it, are probably 
equally guilty ; indeed if they are not, then tant fis for 
their opinions. 

As a further example, let us take the method pro- 
pounded and followed by Dr. Garnett in his recent work 
on Education. After demanding first the abolition of 
metaphor (“character building " and the like) he 
demands in their place definite and precise fact, and clear 
Having by this means 
surveyed the ficld of fact, then comes the step of selection, 
“a limited number of facts to be associated together by 
means of a generalization. This selection of the simplest 


+" [t makes the most material difference whether a thinker 
is personally related to his problems, having his fate, his 
needs, his highest happiness therein ; or, impersonally, being 
only able to grasp them with the tentacles of cold, prying 
thinking. In the latter case nothing results therefrom—so 
much can be promised.” —.N/etzsche (‘The Joyful Wisdom"). 
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facts and their relation to one another is according to one 
of the greatest of mathematicians (Henri Poincaré) the 
method by which all systematic knowledge of natural 
science has been organised." Selection of certain 
(“simple ”) facts means naturally, as Dr. Garnett points 
out, the ignoring of others, and it is surely in this very 
selective process that we are under the impelling force of 
a foreseen conviction. It is in the interpretation of facts 
and their manipulation generally that we cannot fail 
to betray our bias in favour of that (intuitively) forcseen 
end. Is there any escape from this? Can we help, in 
our experience and in our reading, building up an edifice 
already in plan? Not only must we aver that there is no 
escape, but must even (as if to make a virtue of necessity) 
proclaim that the method outlined is the only method 
which can possibly prove fruitful. '' The intellect,” says 
Bergson, “is characterised by a natural inability to 
comprehend life." Intellectual method alone will lead 
us nowhere—except to the wilds of barren theory and 
tortuous and unavailing rearrangement of other people's 
ideas. Its worthlessness has been amply demonstrated 
in three directions: it is useless to the enquirer as a 
method ; to the theorist as a basis for a philosophical 
view of education ; to the teacher as a basis of pedagogical 
practice. | 


Each factor quite naturally acts and reacts upon the 
others. The most noticeable failure of our system so far 
as the third factor is concerned, and on the secular side, 
has, of course, been in Art. The main reason for the 
distressing hiatus between theory and practice is simply 
the fact that we have never rightly estimated the spiritual 
factors in education, never conceded to the super- 
conscious (or the spiritual faculty, or intuition, or what- 
ever we elect to term it) its rightful place either in theory 
or practice. It may be that, to adopt a mathematical 
term, even under the most favourable conditions practice 
must inevitably prove an asymptote to theory. The 
disease is deep-rooted, and of old standing. The most 
hopeful movements in present-day education are pre- 
cisely those that evince a desire and a determination to 
escape from the intellectualistic trammels of the past. 


Having cleared away the débris in the shape of 
opinion held and propounded by people qualified neither 
by knowledge nor insight and recognising the true nature 
of the problem, we are in a position for the first timc to 
face it. And here, where this discussion must end, we 
see the outline of another question which clamours for 
attention and demands solution—the question of the 
necessity of religion—in some sense—-in any scheme of 
education. This is an unpopular subject from which one 
may well shrink ; but for the present, if Bergson (as 
representing the trend of modern philosophy), or the 
“ new " psychology, or recent developments in biological 
theory have anything at all to teach us it is simply this : 
that the path of progress (not restrictedly educational) is 
along spirituallines that intellectualism has been tried 
and found wanting ; that unless we are prepared to widen 
our sympathies, and to develop our capacity for experi- 
ence and definitely to make an effort to stand outside the 
narrower problems of academic pedagogy, our work will 
continue to be just what so many kind people are so 
ready to tell us it is, and what in our more thoughtful 
moments we ourselves suspect it to be. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC AID. 
By THE Rev. J. O. BEVAN. 


It is desirable that rules and regulations be laid down, 
and mutually agreed upon, in the event of an efficient 
school—whether private or endowed—deriving monetary 
assistance from public funds, such as rates or taxes or 
grants. 

It is allowed to be necessary that the Board of Educa- 
tion or any Local Education Authority act in such a 
manner as to exercise due economy and proper adminis- 
tration in respect of funds so granted, in order to ensure 
that they be used to the best advantage; but, at the 
same time, it is evidently in the national interest that 
existing efficient schools be maintained. 

The degree of interference exercised by any public 
authority should bear a strict relation to the amount of 
the grant in aid ; so that the fact of a grant being made 
to a school should not be considered to justify a change 
in the administration or a drastic alteration in the 
curriculum, thus bringing about a radical departure 
from tradition or from the provisions of any original 
trust. 

It is not to be expected that a money grant to the 
principal of a private school should be capable of being 
employed in such a way as directly to enhance the value 
of the goodwill or of the premises. 

It might be possible that a grant should be made 
for the erection, e.g., of a laboratory, if a mortgage 
were effected on the premises, so as to ensure due pay- 
ment of interest and ultimate repayment of the principal. 
Also, it is possible that a grant be made for the payment 
of the salary of a teacher, e.g., of science, in return for 
the foundation of a certain number of free scholarships. 

Under all circumstances it should be practicable for 
pupils to be sent for higher education to endowed and 
private schools on terms to be approved on both sides. 

It may be arranged that two (or more) persons be 
joined with the principal of a private school seeking 
financial aid from any authority—imperial or local— 
one' to be chosen by the principal, another by the 
authority—these two persons, with the principal, con- 
stituting a committee empowered to discuss matters 
affecting the scholastic condition of the school and to 
report periodically to the authority. In the case of an 
endowed school, a representative of the authority would 
find a place on the governing body. 

It is essential that the Board of Education and all 
Local Education Authorities be brought into relation 
with the Registration Council, or some similar indepen- 
dent educational body, so that autocracy and absolutism 
be kept in check, and that proposed far-reaching changes 
in educational methods or administration—examina- 
tional or other— such as may be touched upon in Govern- 
mental circulars, be fully considered before being 
brought into operation at the fiat of any one authority. 


The Specialists. 

Not long before the war I attended a congress of prehistoric 
archaologists at Geneva. We wcre chiefly concerned 
with the palcolithic age, though communications about the 
neolithic were listened to with frigid politeness. When, however, 
an unfortunate gentleman tried to say something about the 
bronze age, it was impossible to hear him in the slamming of 
doors and the heavy tread of archeologists leaving the room.— 
From '' Ignorance," by PROFESSOR BURNET. 
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GREEK SATIRE. 
By F. A. WRIGHT. 


Whatever be the exact meaning of Ouintilian's boast, 
satura tota nostra est," and whatever its truth, there can 
be no: doubt that satire, in our conception, as a literary 
form, was more congenial to the Roman than to the 
Greek temperament. In the early age of Greece it is true 
that Archilochus, Hipponax, and Simonides of Amorgos 
were chiefly famous for their satirical poems, but of the 
first two at least only the most insignificant fragments 
remain. There is a certain amount of satire in the con- 
fused medley which passes under the name of Theognis, 
but the largest collection of Greck satirical verse that we 
possess is to be found in the Tenth and Eleventh Books 
of the Anthology. It cannot be described as very good : 
the themes are monotonous and the treatment common- 
place. Palladas, perhaps, is the only author who rises 
above the mediocre. 


«t€ 


PALLADAs. 


Tell me—and wouldst thou span the ends of earth, 

Thou tiny body brought from clay to birth ? 

Nay, know thyself and thine own limits see 

Before thou dealest with immensity. 

Count first the dust that does thy body make 

Ere of the measureless thou measure take. 
Anthologia Palatina 11. 349. 


AisoPHvs. 
O cruel life, how sweet from thee to fly, 
If only I could bear death’s agony. 
Escape is hard, endurance harder yet, 
By endless troubles ever here beset. 
Nature alone is fair, the earth and sea, 
The sun and moon, the starry company. 
All else is pain and fear; and if some bliss 
Befall, there waits an answering Nemesis. 

A.P. 10. 123. 


APOLLONIDES. 
Listen,—the cup is calling thee 
And thou dost sleep, my Divdore. 
“ Dream not,” it cries, “ of what shall be ; 
Awake, nor waste the hour.” 
Spare not the wine, come drink thy fill 
Until our reeling knees fall still. 


Too soon will come that long, long day 
When we the cup shall never pour, 
But in the grave our bodies lay 
And Bacchus know no more. 
Quick then and drink ; for even now 
The hairs of wisdom blanch our brow. 
A.P. 11. 25. 


THYMOCLES. 
Dost thou remember now that word of night,— 
“O hour of beauty, hour most swift of flight ? ” 
No bird can match the speed of that white wing : 
As blossoms fade, so fadeth youth from sight. 


A.P. 12.32: 


PALLADAS. 
Life is a stormy voyage: tempest tossed. 
We know the griefs and pains of sailors lost. 
Chance holds the helm, and we uncertain sail 
On unpathed waters driven by the gale. 
Some prosper on their way, some shipwreck make, 
But all alike one haven soon shall take. 

A.P. 10. 65. 


LUCIAN. 


Enjoy thy goods; for death will one day come, 
Yet careful be ; this world is still thy home. 
The wise man knows that life and death must be 
And strikes the mean 'twixt stint and luxury. 

A.D. 10. 26. 


PALLADAS. 
LIFE is but a flying slave, 
Now escaped, and now imprisoned. 
FORTUNE tossed by every wave 
Is a harlot gay bedizened. 
Jest at both, nor grieve to see 
The unrighteous in prosperity. 


A.P. 10. 87. 
GLYCON. 
Life's a jest, for all things must 
Turn again to their own dust. 
Folly bred them one and all, 
And to nothing they shall fall. 
A.P. 10. 124. 


PALLADAS. 


I weep no more for those who pass away 
To tranquil sleep. 
But those who live and look for death each day, 
For them I weep. 
A.P. 11. 282. 


ANTOMEDON. 
At eventide we pass the cup, and then 
Remember each and all that we are men. 
But when the night has gone and comes the day, 
Like beasts we seck on fellow-men to prey. 


A.P. 11. 46. 


PALLADAS. 


Death is the butcher, men his herd of swine : 
To him we owe our life. 

He picks at random from the squealing line ; 
Then draws his knife. 


A.P. 10. 85. 


ZONAS. 
Give me the cup—’tis made of potter's clay, 
And soon bencath that soil my bones they'll lay. 
Brothers are we, for both did come to birth 


From out the bosom of one mother earth. 
A.P. 11. 43. 
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ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 
(Died August 19th, 1823.) 


RoBERT BLOOMFIELD. Biog. Research Assoc. 

Robert Bloomfield, author of “ The Farmer's Boy," 
was born at Honington, near Bury St. Edmunds, on the 
3rd of December, 1766. His father dying when he was 
but eleven years of age, Robert was placed under the 
care of his paternal uncle to learn farming, but his feeble 
health and diminutive stature rendered him incapable of 
enduring the strenuous labours of the field. At the age 
of fifteen he joined his brother in London and became a 
shoemaker, spending many years in the squalor of mean 
lodgings in l'isher's Court, Bell Alley, Coleman Street. 
Nevertheless the memory of brighter days in the country 
never deserted him, and the literary efforts of his later 
years breathed of the open fields and wild flowers— 
sylvan beauties amid which his childhood's days had 
been spent. 


In the course of promiscuous reading—he borrowed 
many books with the object of improving his mind—he 
came by a few important works which must have served 
to qualify him for the composing of his chef d'euvre, 
“The Farmer's Boy." He had already striven to make 
himself acquainted with ‘ Paradise Lost," and had 
studied with enthusiasm Thomson's “ Seasons." 


His brother returning to Bury St. Edmunds in 1785, 
Robert found himself alone in London almost without a 
friend, but in spite of his extreme poverty he embarked 


upon matrimony, apprising his brother of the circum- 
stance that he had taken a partner to share his penury 
and solitude in that oft quoted statement that he had 
“ sold his fiddle and got a wife." The couple lived for 
some time in Blue Hart Lane, without, it is said, even so 
much as a bed to lie on. 


In a garret hard by, where five or six others were at 
work, Bloomfield composed his “ Farmer's Boy.” It 
had been his custom to learn by heart the lines ere he 
committed them to paper, recasting and remoulding 
them repeatedly before he deemed them worthv of being 
recorded. After the manuscript had been submitted in 
many quarters it finally came under the notice of Capell 
Lofft, through whose efforts it was published in a 
‘“ sumptuous quarto " in the March of 1800. No less 
than twenty-six thousand copies were sold in three years, 
and translations appeared in several foreign languages. 


The success of this venture induced Bloomfield to take 
a small house in tlie City Road, and for the first time in the 
twelve years of his married life he was able to set up 
housekeeping in a decent manner. In 1802, at the 
instigation of the Duke of Grafton, he was appointed an 
under-sealer in the Seal Office, but his health would not 
permit of his undertaking for long even the light duties 
this appointment imposed upon him, and he resigned. 


He produced at leisurely intervals '' Rural Tales," 
1804; ‘‘ Wild Flowers," 1806; “ Banks of the Wye,” 
1811 ; and “ May-day with the Muse," 1822; but he 
does not seem to have been able to devote himself wholly 
to literature. At one time he was to be found manu- 
facturing Æolian harps, at another engaged in the book- 
selling business, but he never settled down to any 
exclusive occupation, or made a decent livelihood at any 
time. During hislater years he produced '' The Soldier's 
Home," which brought him considerable credit. The 
views of critics vary as to the merits of the peasant-poet's 
work, but it is generally admitted that the smoothness, 
accuracy, and good taste of his verses are remarkable 
for one in his position. 


Although his muse led him to picture with peculiar 
freshness and truth all that he met with by the country- 
side, his lines are nevertheless tame and tedious, and call 
upon one's patience to peruse ; in quality they seldom 
rise above a uniform mediocrity. Many other subjects 
in verse flowed from his pen, the main theme indicating 
his absorbing love of the farm and the field and the wild 
flowers that adorned them. 


In 1811, on the advice of several friends, he again 
engaged in the book trade, and soon became a bankrupt, 
incapacity for business and failing strength contributing 
to that disaster. Three ycars later he went on a short 
tour through Kent in search of health—a hopeless quest. 
Now a confirmed hypochondriac and half blind, he 
retired to Shefford, in Bedfordshire, where he died in dire 
poverty just a century ago, leaving a widow and four 
children. It is said that had he lived longer he must 
have gone mad. His remains lie in Campton Churchyard, 
Beds., where some years after his death a grave-stone 
was raised to his memory. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Results of August Competitions. 


I. A set of six original tests of intelligence suitable 
for children of eleven. 

Several of the efforts sent in showed that the com- 
petitors have not apprehended the difference between 
tests of intelligence and tests of knowledge. We are 
not prepared to say that this difference is always 
apparent in orthodox tests of intelligence. 


Our First Prize of TWO GUINEAS goes to 


Mr. F. BRETT, CRANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY, 
for the tests which we print below. 


Our Second Prize of ONE GUINEA is divided 
between 


LADY ACLAND, 85, ONSLOW SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.7, 
and 


Miss M. GERTRUDE Law, 117, EAST PARADE, 
HEwoRTH, YORK, 


for tests which are intelligent but hardly intelligence 
tests, although Miss Law does prescribe the repetition 
of a grocery list of six articles after one hearing. Lady 
Acland asks about the use of an index or table of con- 
tents, how to discover the direction of the wind by 
watching birds, and where to apply for guidance if lost 
in a town ? 


THE PRIZE TESTS. 


1. On this paper are two straight lines A B and C D. Each 
are marked off into 10 equal parts, namely, A—1, 1—2, 2—3, 
etc., 7—8, 8—9, 9—B, and C— 1, 1—2, etc., 8—9, 9—D. 


A ] 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 B 


— M —M M — — AH eaaa 


C 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 D 


A B is 10 centimetres long, how long is Al? The length 
of C D is the same as that of A—9, how long is C D? 
How long is each division in the line C D? 


2. You are given a circular piece of paper. You are to fold 
this across any line going through the centre, so as to get a half 
circle. Fold this half circle a second time so that there shall be 
no overlapping. Now take a pin and prick right through the 
doubly folded paper, not too near an edge. 

Say (1) how many pin holes will appear in the unfolded paper ? 
(2) On a second circular piece of paper mark in pencil where 
you think these pin holes would be. (Draw in the two lines 
which mark the creases first.) 


3. Here are 10 figures placed in a row. Add them up and say 
what their sum is. 

0.1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9. (Ans. 45) 

(Note the time taken for the addition.) 

Here is a second list of 10 figures. Do the same, as quickly 
as you can : 

9,7,8,6,5,4,3,2, 1, 0. 
instantaneous.) 

Here is a third row of figures. Do the same. 

90, 70, 80, 60, 50, 40, 30, 20, 10, 0. (Ans. 450.) 
to this should be quick for a bright child.) | 


4. The following words put in their proper order make 
sense. When you have thought out this order, read the words 
out clearly and quickly so as to give the sense. 

rugged rascals ran The ragged the round rocks. 

(Ans. The ragged rascals ran round the rugged rocks.) 


(Ans. 45.) (The answer should be 


(The answer 
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5. Set a metronome to beat seconds. (1) Tell the child to 
count 50 alternate ticks, saying one to the first, two after missing 
one, three after missing another, and so on. Set it to beat half 
seconds. At every tick set the child to count backwards from 20. 


6. Read the following dialogue to the pupils and then tell 
them to write it out in their own words (not necessarily dialogue 
fashion) to see whether they have grasped the point. The 
dialogue is between Edwin and Bertie. 

Edwin: Fancy! I saw a man with a waistcoat the colour of 
a rose, and his boots the colour of a cherry. 

Bertie: Rose-coloured waistcoat and cherry-coloured boots ! 
What a fool he must have looked. 

Edwin: Not at all. The rose I mean was this white rose, 
and the cherry this black cherry. 


II. We cannot award a prize in this section. No 
entry of merit has been sent in, and we therefore repeat 
the offer of prizes for an original poem of twenty-four 
lines or less (see below). 


III. A Letter on the Best Day of my Holidays. 


In this section the First Prize (SEVEN SHILLINGS 
AND SIXPENCE) goes to the first prize winner in 
Section III in the July Competitions : 


JOAN MARY GARRETT (aged 114), 2, REYNOLD’s 
CLOSE, HAMPSTEAD Way, Lonpon, N.W.11, 
for a description of a day’s tramp up Cader Idris. 


No other entry worthy of a prize came in ; no further 
award therefore is made. 


OCTOBER COMPETITION. 
I. 
For competitors of any age. 


A First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
One Guinea are offered for— 


An Essay of 1,200 words or less on “ Getting 
Back into Harness after a Holiday." 


II. 
For competitors under 18 years of age. 
A First Prize of Half-a-Guinea and a Second Prize of 


. Seven Shillings and Sixpence are offered for— 


An Original Poem of twenty -four lines or less. 


III. 
For competitors under 14 years of age. 


A First Prize of Seven Shillings and Sixpence and a 
Second Prize of Five Shillings are offered for— 


A Drawing from Life of ‘‘ Someone I know." 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 


The pages must be pinned together and the competitor's 
name and address written clearly on the first page. 


The coupon, which appears in our advertisement pages, must 
be cut out and pinned to the first page of each entry for 
Competition I. For Competitions II. and III. one coupon will 
serve for each set or part of a set of eight entries. 


In Competitions II. and III. a certificate from parent or teacher 
that the age of the candidate is as stated and that no help has 
been given in the work must be enclosed. 


The last date for sending in is the Ist of November, and 
the results will be published on the Ist of December. 
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GOOD MANNERS. 
Bv A. A. A. 


This is the title of a little book written for the 2,300 
co-educational pupils of from thirteen to eighteen years 
of age, of a High School in California. It is intended to 
cover the needs of the pupils as indicated by their own 
questions : " There is almost nothing herein that is not a 
direct answer to some request that a student has made 
for guidance in matters of ordinary conduct." It is 
absorbing reading to an English person, as showing the 
angle of sophisticated youth over here. 


Wnuo Pays? 

Almost the first rule is: “A girl may ask a boy into 
her home after he has taken her to some evening's 
entertainment, if she knows that her parents are there 
and will be glad to receive him ” (the italics are ours). 
We learn that the custom that used to require a gentle- 
man to pay a lady's way on all occasions is becoming a 
thing of the past : still, " If a gentleman asks a lady to 
go to a ball-game or to the theatre he naturally expects 
to buy the tickets, pay for the refreshments, and any 
other expenses." Having got to the theatre in good 
time (by the way, if the lady selects a ball-game in 
preference to the theatre “the partial or entire occupa- 
tion of a car by students going to or from debates, games, 
etc., does not excuse anyone for disturbing other occu- 
pants of the car ’’) the lady follows the usher down the 
aisle (because this is not a question of precedence but of 
seating) and the young people are recommended to face 
the stage while passing across people already seated, and 
to be careful not to drag wraps, etc., over the heads of 
those in front. The girl now gets a little advice: 
“ It is well to remember that it is easy to spend a boy's 
weekly allowance in an evening," she is told. So she 
should sometimes say : '' I do not care for refreshments 
to-night,” or, “ Come home with me and have a cup of 
chocolate." On the other hand, boys should not accept 
courtesies and extend none. However, gifts to girls 
should be simple: flowers, books, candy, and so on. 


WHAT TO WEAR, AND WHEN TO WEAR IT. 


After six o'clock a gentleman should always wear a 
Tuxedo, ‘‘ which is sometimes known as a dinner-coat,'' 
unless going to a yery informal affair. However, at a 
café he may wear '' a conservative business suit." Ifhe 
is going to a dance a gentleman “ should, when possible, 
suit his dress to that of his partner. It is quite proper 
for him to ask her the type of dress she wishes to wear." 
If the lady proposes to dance in her hat, she should not 
wear one which will cause discomfort to her partner. 
But it is not considered good taste for a young lady's 
escort to take more than three or four dances for himself 
when there are other couples with whom he could 
exchange dances. Unless, of course, they are engaged. 


The ladies are told that simplicity in dress “ is not plain- 
ness nor stupidity, but intelligent omission of the 
superfluous," and that party dresses and evening 
slippers should not be worn in the street nor ear-rings in 
school. 


On INTRODUCTIONS AND FORMS OF SALUTATION. 


“The gentleman is always presented to the lady ; 
that is, the lady's name is mentioned first, even though 
he is very old and very distinguished and she a very 
young girl. The only exceptions to the rule are the 
President of the United States and a Cardinal. '' You 
may ask Mr. West if he has met Mrs. Norman, but not 
Mrs. Norman if she has met Mr. West. Do not say: 
Mr. Jones, shake hands with Mr. Smith ; or Mr. Jones, 
meet Mr. Smith." If you have forgotten a person's 
name, make a slight apology, as: I am sorry, but I have 
forgotten your name. Then make your introduction." 
It is interesting to know that “ How do you do? ” is 
the phrase that has been accepted by most authorities 
as being the proper one to use on being introduced. 
However, “ If you have reason for saying : ‘I am glad 
to meet you,' and are sure the person to whom you are 
being introduced is also glad to meet you, that greeting 
may well be used," but not promiscuously. 


The gentleman should not offer to shake hands with 
the lady ; but if he does, no lady will ever refuse the 
offered hand, no matter what his station in life may be, 
unless she has some good reason for doing so. However, 
gentlemen always shake hands with each other, usually 
heartily. A proper handshake is brief and cordial. 


On DANCING AND PAYING CALLS. 


No lady or gentleman will ever “ ditch ” a dance with 
a partner. That is unforgivable. If a lady feels she 
cannot possibly dance with her partner because he dances 
so badly, and if “ she is not sport enough to help him," 
she should never get up and go away by herself, but should 
be considerate enough to sit and chat with him. After 
a girl is sixteen she should have “ Miss " before her name 
on her cards, but nick-names are under no circumstances 
used on visiting cards. 


AT SCHOOL. 


Manicuring the nails, powdering the face, combing the 
hair and picking the teeth in public are all on a par, and 
not indicative of a lady or gentleman ; and the wearing of 
hats by boys is out of place in class-rooms. It is quite 
right to object in a quiet but firm way to “ jipping " at 
the lunch stand. If any pupils wish to use a teacher's 
room for committee meetings or for rehearsals, it is 
always courteous to ask the owner for the use of the 
desired room. They should never take possession of it 
without her permission, if she is at school. 


Opps AND ENDS. 


“Tf she is not driving, a lady sits on the right of the 
back seat of her car unless she has as her guest a person 
of higher rank than herself. . . . Good manners 1s the 
only key that will open the door to social success, and 
men and women often find that it fits the door of business 
success as well. There are but two forms of farewell : 
‘Good-bye’ and 'Good-night. Do not say ‘Au 
revoir,’ ” 
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ART. 


THE TEACHING OF DRAWING. 


An examination of the existing curriculum suggests 
that it has been laid down for the benefit of examiners, as 
if they had professed themselves wholly unable to judge 
between one drawing and another unless of the same 
object and drawn in the same manner. I cannot see any 
justification for considering the examiner. The needs of 
the student are infinitely variable, of course, but broadly 
speaking we find two classes, the facile and the inhibited. 
The latter are by far the most difficult, and it may be 
imagined that to suggest difficulties to them is a most 
dangerous procedure. The existing plan of grading 
subject according to a false notion of difficulty does this. 
It is suggested that it is more difficult to draw a human 
head than a wooden bottle. This is not true; and the 
error arises from the fact that it is more generally 
necessary to the human being to observe the expression 
of a human face than of an inanimate object. Logically, 
then, the only observation we can truthfully make is that 
it is easier to tell whether a face is badly drawn than 
whether a bottle is badly drawn. My own experience is 
that the student gets a better grounding by making a 
practice of drawing anything and everything, and that 
this preliminary practice, coupled with memory exercises, 
greatly facilitates the more scientific and philosophical 
studies—perspective, anatomy, and Greek sculpture. 
Charles Keene, himself a magnificent draughtsman too 
little appreciated to-day, was in favour of this method. 


This I believe to be the first step : to train the student 
to a certain facility of expression. It is customary to 
decry facility as if it were a fault, but all the greatest 
draughtsmen have had it, either as a heaven-sent gift or 
as an acquired unit of their stock-in-trade. Their facility 
is nothing to us, ncither does it appear as a virtue in their 
work, but it was a great asset to them in the carrying out 
of that work, and to the student it is the ratchet and pawl 
in his arduous journey up the hill of learning. 


For the beginner, instead of the deadening process of 
making painfully finished drawings of objects which are 
unchanging except for a stealthy accumulation of dust, 
I would substitute drawing from living things, things 
that move and are therefore easier to understand. Let 
him make good beginnings—they have, as every artist 
knows, the quality of finishing themselves—and learn 
first how to make such marks on paper as will express 
something he has seen and appreciated. Not until then 
can you hope to teach him anything of the grammar of 
art. This method has been tried with phenomenal 
success in the teaching of languages—learning to speak 
first and studying the grammar afterwards. When the 
student has a certain proficiency in drawing anything he 
may meet, it docs not matter much where he takes up the 
study of the science of art, although I do recommend 
that perspective and model drawing be given as subjects 
to advanced students only. 


These principles have already been adopted by several 
teachers of drawing, and it is surely high time they 
received some official recognition. 

RUPERT LEE. 
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MUSIC. 


THE ENTHUSIAST. 

My friend had just played me a Habanera. He then 
tuned the G string of his guitar down to F sharp prepara- 
tory to playing Kemp’s Jigg, but first he told me a sad 
story. 

“ Intimate music," he said, “ is my principal domestic 
passion. Of all the emotions there is none to equal that 
evoked by the sound of some plucked melody faintly 
eddying in the still atmosphere of a quiet room, opening 
the gates of philosophy and making the riddle of the 
sphinx appear as a cheap jest from a popular book of 
humour. I do not love the old instruments so much for 
their strangeness as for their familiarity, and I seldom 
miss any opportunity of increasing my knowledge of the 
music of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. With 
this object in view I exercised myself to make the acquain- 
tance of a man who is, I believe, the greatest living 
authority on old music and instruments. I possessed 
three old flutes which I made the excuse for approaching 
him, and looked forward to a pleasant and sedate 
evening. I was unfortunate. Firstly my one-kcyed 
flute, owing maybe to having been laid aside for a 
hundred years or so, developed a crack, and was in the 
hands of the instrument maker having three brass 
wedding rings forced over its head. I had therefore to 
take the next best thing, with four keys—three too 
many. My reception was pleasant enough and I found 
my host playing a harpsichord. After a decent season 
of polite congratulations on the beauty of his instrument 
I produced mine. He looked it over and said sternly, 
‘ This is no good at all.’ He then launched into a diatribe 
against all modern flautists and all modern flutes, 
comparing them, why I don’t know, to aeroplanes. He 
told me many things which I thought he might have 
assumed me to know, but I tactfully expressed both 
pleasure and surprise. Then I apologised, and told him 
of my misfortune, and that I really did possess a proper 
flute. He said sharply, ‘ Do you know how to finger it ?’ 
I said I did. He said, ‘ How did you find out?’ And 
here I must admit I was careless ; I said I just ' blew into 
it until I found out which fingerings gave the best 
intonation.’ I thought he was going to throw the flute 
against the wall, and I am convinced he would have done 
so had there been a bare space, but the danger to the 
beautiful lutes and viols hanging thefe restrained him. 
His face took on a petulant expression like that of a 
frustrated child. He almost screamed, three times, 
‘That is no good at all!’ Before I left, he indicated a 
reprint of an old book that I must buy, with tables of the 
proper fingering. We performed no music, we hardly 
mentioned it. On investigation of the book I found that 
all the fingerings but one were identical with those 
discovered by myself, and that the exception was 
described in a footnote as being a better fingering for 
some flutes.” 


This is the sad story my friend told me, after which he 
adjusted his F sharp, which had sharpened while he was 
talking, and played me Kemp's Jigg. 

RUPERT LEE. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF CONDUCT IN 
CHILDREN. 


By L. T. MORGAN. 


Probably the most striking peculiarities of the newer 
tendencies in education unite in the fact that primary 
reference is in terms of the pupil. In academic language 
we should say that modern tendencies in teaching are 
paidocentric. This means nothing more than the fact 
that everything tends to centre in the child, and that the 
teacher, far from vieing with the pupil for the focus of 
attention, is often asked to regard himself rather as an 
accessory to the development of a community than as a 
fount of knowledge. Whatever-be the outcome of these 
tendencies, it cannot be denied that hitherto we have as 
teachers not paid sufficient attention to the individual 
child. We have generalised too much about children and 
have not sufficiently interpreted their individual varia- 
tions. 


One must not forget that the life of the school brings 
with it certain readjustments. The readjustments may 
be imposed by such conditions as to limit the child's 
normal tendency towards an active out-of-door life, 
towards great freedom of movement. The school 
demands the finer adjustments, while*the natural ten- 
dency is toward the coarser adjustments in mass move- 
ments. Instead of frequent change of interest the school 
demands inhibition, prolonged attention, and the 
conquest of impulse. 


The difficulty then of any school system comes in here 
—how so to arrange for the child's future welfare that his 
natural tendencies may be respected and his bodily 
health preserved, while at the same time there is ample 
provision made to help him to become a useful member 
of society. “ On the other hand the most exacting 
requirements that social life demands may be fulfilled if 
the school neglects the hygiene of stress and strain. But 
the individual who is thus treated, while he may bear 
some of the marks of culture and civilization, is more 
likely to miss the most essential element of all—a sound 
body and physical well-being.” 


Although there is always a tendency to emphasize 
extremes it may yet be true that individual variation is 
so great that these factors may make themselves felt in 
a child's life despite the fact of nature's safeguard as 
enunciated by Professor McDougall, namely, that owing 
to the greater integration of the adult he is more liable to 
overdo it than the child. Researches into the effects of 
school life upon growth, appetite, nutrition, blood 
changes, general morbidity, paint a very gloomy picture 
to us of that ideal development we so often paint for 
ourselves. We need only mention a few. 


Schuyten in Belgium showed that there was a great 
increase in fatigue towards the end of the school year. 
Hertel and Schmid-Monnard's researches show that the 
percentage of morbidity rises considerably during the same 
period. Schools with both morning and afternoon 


sessions showed nearly twice as much morbidity in the 
higher standards as schools with forenoon sessions only. 
The latter investigator showed by comparing growth 
during the seventh year of life of children who had not 


entered school and children who were already there that 
school entrance brings a shock to the nervous system of 
the young severe enough to retard growth. Binet 
concludes that the mental work of the schools has an 
injurious effect on the appetite of school children. 
Schuyten even goes so far as to maintain that the body 
partially adapts itself to a new condition of life, although 
the nutrition does not up to the fourteenth year reach the 
former state of excellence. 


Whatever be the value of rescarches of this kind—and 
our enthusiasm must not be allowed to override our 
scientific caution— it is clear that more and more emphasis 
is being laid on the physical welfare of the school child. 
There is an essence of truth in Kraepelin's remark that 
poor teachers are a hygienic necessity. The excellent 
and insufficiently appreciated work of our own School 
Medical Service affords much food for thought. Sir 
George Newman writing in 1920 says thus: '' Now we have 
before us the findings of the medical inspection of school 
children carried out in systematic and thorough fashion 
over a period of ten years. They furnish almost as in a 
mirror the image of that physical impairment which is 
now known to obtain at adult ages. . . . The meaning is 
clear, we are sowing the seeds in childhood and rcaping 
the product in adolescence and adult life.” 


But the essential practical point for us to note is not so 
much the tendency of a school system to produce 
derangement of normal functioning, as the caution that a 
specific attitude of mind is necessary for the teacher who 
is likely to come into contact with such pupils. Indecd, 
it matters not whether the children under care are ab- 
normal in any way since the same caution is necessary 
in.the ordinary classroom. Somebody has said that the 
first duty of a teacher is to do no harm. The great fact 
remains that we have in our charge a '' body-mind," and 
an attitude that will tend to safeguard the child from 
possible injustice is to be encouraged. It may be that 
there are good reasons why behaviour of pupils is likely 
to be interpreted in rational terms; we mean that it is 
considered purposeful rather than purposive, deliberate 
rather than largely spontaneous arising out of -funda- 
mental body changes or conditions. Yet the fact is 
brought home more and more clearly to those who have 
dealings with the young that there are dangers to say the 
least in this attitude. We do not maintain that the 
everyday teacher always fails to see in the apathy and 
laziness of John Brown the factor of fatigue. It may be 
that he does realise that Brown after school lives the life 
of the streets, that his sleep, owing to conditions of home 
and lack of enlightenment in his parents, is always 
disturbed. What we do say is that the first impulse of 
the teacher is to explain behaviour on too rational a basis. 


e 


Many pathetic examples from everyday life could be 
quoted in support of this position. In a lecture by the 
chief Medical Officer for Schools in one of our large cities, 
a case was cited of a boy who was believed to be mentally 
deficient and who had been put into a school for such, 
but when tested was found to be suffering only from the 
much less serious handicap of defective hearing. There 
does seem to be too ready a tendency to confuse the 
pedagogical age with the mental age, and we welcome 
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intelligence tests as a factor in the production of the 
desired change that we are emphasizing. Again we note 
that at certain periods of life the effect of body changes 
on general conduct is more marked than at others. We 
need only mention the fact of puberty with its deep 
influences on the general reactions of the young. 

We are much indebted to those writers who have done 
so much to show the importance of these changes for the 
complete psychological interpretation of conduct. 
“ There are certain ages at which even the strong are 
weak and their weakness is of such a nature that it 
exposes the individual to death . . . with the most cruel 
blindness we punish and discourage the lad who, having 
reached the age of puberty, no longer makes the progress 
in his studies that rendered him the brilliant champion 
during the period of physiological repose in his growth ; 
and instead of regarding this as a psychic indication of a 
great physiological transformation, that we ought to 
protect, we urge on the organism to further effort, 
without even suspecting that in proportion to the degree 
of resistance of our pupil we may be doing our share to 
induce in him a permanent weakness, or an arrest of 
development or disease and death. Our responsibility 
as educators 1s great, because we have the threads of life 
entrusted to our care: man represents a continuous 
transition through successive forms and each following 
period has been prepared for by the preceding. When- 
ever we have the misfortune to concur in weakening a 
child, we give to the chain of transitions a shock through- 
out its whole length ; it may either be shattered or at 
best impaired for ever. But the life of an individual 
does not contain merely that individual alone . 
whoever weakens a child and puts a strain upon the 
threads of its existence, starts a vibration that will be 
felt throughout posterity.” 

Montessori, in her enthusiasm, tends to allow her 
picturesque phrascology to have the upper hand of 
caution. Our part is not to sermonise, we merely seek 
some principle of guidance to enable us as tcachers to 
remind ourselves not only that the child is a body-mind, 
but that the natural impulse to explain behaviour in 
terms of the purposeful is the one most likely to cause 
injustice. We therefore frame the following dictum : 

“In no case may we interpret an action or series of 
actions deviating from the general run of behaviour of a 
pupil in terms of purposeful conduct without first seeking 
an explanation in terms of purely physical and organic 
conditions." 

Thereis no need toemphasize the fact that behaviour is 
very largely of the impulsive ideo-motor type in children 
of particular ages, though the proportion to rational 
conduct decreases with age. 

But we do need to know more and more of the life of 
our pupils: their home conditions, their difficulties, their 
pleasures, their pains, their aspirations. We need a 
more thorough knowledge of their physical make-up and 
more of an " understanding sympathy” with their 
mental life. We want their school to be something 
which fulfils a need in their life, but which at the same 
time will never completely satisfy. “Since growth is 
the characteristic of life, education is all one with 
growing : it has no end beyond itself. The criterion of 
the value of school education is the extent to which it 
creates a desire for continued growth and supplies means 
for making the desire effective," 
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FIFTY BOOKS FOR A SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
Bv A. G. Lucas. 


In our June Competition Mr. Arthur G. Lucas, Merthyr 
Tydfil, submitted the following entry. Although he did 
not gain the prize, Mr. Lucas gives advice which we 
think likely to interest our readers. 


In each stage books of two kinds are included ; the 
first and larger class (A) consists of novels which have 
won the title “ classic," since the major portion of the 
reading will be fiction ; and the second and smaller class 
(B) of books which, even if they do not come under the 
catalogue-heading of '' prose fiction,” our pupils may be 
expected to read with interest and appreciation. Both 
classes demand attention, since reading of both is to be 
desired. Our beginning must be made with English 
literature ; in such a list as this there is little room for 
foreign classics, but even here they should not be ignored. 
Much may be argued in favour of the abbreviated 
edition where it is made with care and skill; several 
cases in point will be found in the “ King’s Treasuries.” 
“ Standard fiction ” has been alone admitted ; it is with 
real regret that it is not found possible to include, in 
spite of many positive merits, '' Sherlock Holmes" and 
“ Greenmantle.”’ 


Attention should also be paid to a “ Reference Section." 
To it, from our first fifty volumes five are assigned. 


A.—LOWER SCHOOL (10 vols.). 

Class A.—Fiction:  '" The  Pilgrim's Progress " 
‘Robinson Crusoe," “ The Jungle Book," “ Le Morte 
d'Arthur " (modernised by Cutler), “ Ivanhoe,” “ The 
Black Arrow." 


Class B.—General : “ Adventures of Ulysses ” (Lamb), 
“The Song of Beowulf" '' Heroes of Asgard" (Keary), 
“ The Story of the Iliad." 


B.—MIDDLE SCHOOL (15 vols.). 

Class A.—“ Lorna Doone,” “ Robbery under Arms," 
“A Tale of Two Cities," “The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
“ Tom Brown's Schooldays,” ‘‘ Westward Ho ! " “ Puck 
of Pook's Hill," Poe's ' Tales of Mystery and Imagina- 
tion," ‘‘ Treasure Island," “ Gulliver’s Travels," '' The 
War of the Worlds." 


Class B.—Canton's ‘‘ A Child's Book of Saints," 
Kingsley’s “ Heroes," Gilbert's " Story of the Indian 
Mutiny,” Tappan's “ In Feudal Times.” 


C.—UPPER SCHOOL (20 vols.). 


Class A.—‘‘ Jane Eyre," “ Oliver Twist," “ Romola,” 
“ Cranford,” “ Under the Greenwood Tree," ‘‘ The 
Forest Lovers," “ Kim," “Tom Burke of ‘ Ours,’ ” 


" Handy Andv," “ The Last Days of Pompeii," “ The 
Velvet Glove," ''The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
“ Quentin Durward,” “ John Inglesant," “ Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde," “ Henry Esmond.” 


Class B.—' Before Adam," "Don Quixote” 
" Eothen," Guerber’s “ Book of the Epic." 
D.—REFERENCE SECTION (5 vols.). 

“Short Studies on Great Subjects" (Froude); 


“ The Story of Mankind " (Loon) ; * The Oxford Book 
of English Verse ” ; ‘‘ The Book of the Great Musicians " 
(Scholes) ; ''Shakespeare " (English Men of Letters, 
Raleigh). 
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EDUCATION 


Education in ** Outback ” Australia. 
Bv G. C. T. GILEs. 


One of the greatest achievements in the history of the 
Commonwealth of Australia has been its success in 
carrying the benefits of education into the remotest and 
most sparsely inhabited districts, Immense difficulties 
have to be overcome. In South Australia, for instance, 
there are families over 300 miles distant from the nearest 
school. But the fact that the number of illiterates per 
10,000 persons has dropped from 3,031 in 1861 to 1,507 in 
1911, shows the great measure of success attained. 

The problem has been tackled in several different ways. 
Wherever an attendance of a dozen or so children can be 
obtained a ‘‘ provisional ’’ school is started. To all 
intents and purposes this is simply the ordinary ele- 
mentary school with a fully certificated teacher in charge. 
Frequently the teacher is a woman, and she tackles her 
task with all the native courage and adaptability of the 
Australian. Her pupils are generally a somewhat varied 
assortment. At one school in the north of Victoria out 
of sixteen pupils, six were black and two were respectively 
eighteen and nineteen years of age. Housing accommo- 
dation is hard to find, and the teacher usually boards 
with one of the settlers in the usual “ humpy ” or shack 
made of potato sacks and roofed with kerosene tins, or 
sometimes lives in a tent. In some districts where there 
are not enough children to form a class, half-time 
schools are provided and visited by the teacher on 
alternate days. 

. Instill more sparsely populated districts an itinerant 
teacher goes from house to house within a certain radius. 
Thus in Queensland eighteen itinerant teachers during 
1920 covered 536,000 square miles of country and 
travelled 62,344 miles to visit 1,809 children. 'Saturdav" 
schools have also been established in a few districts. 
New South Wales possesses at least three '' travelling ” 
schools. The teacher is provided with a van in which he 
travels and carries two tents, one for himself and one for 
the school, together with the material necessary for an 
elementary school. 

Lastly, most of the States have provided special 
correspondence schools to provide at least the rudiments 
of education for those children who are out of reach even 
of itinerant teachers and travelling schools. Altogether 
the States of the Commonwealth have shown considerable 
ingenuity in tackling their special difficulties, with the 
result that in spite of a very sparse population the 
Commonwealth has a lower illiteracy rate than any 
country in the world. 


Educational Reform in Italy. 


Under the new Education Law which comes into force 
this month teachers in Italy are to have higher salaries 
and pensions.  Co-educational high schools and com- 
pulsory religious instruction in the earlier stages are 
among some of its provisions, which affect primarily 
the schools for pupils between the ages of ten and eighteen 
who are preparing for theUniversitiesand the professions. 
Elementary education, which is to remain compulsory 
for children aged six to ten, is to be supplemented by 
three year courses at “ complementary schools" for 
those who wish to take advantage of them. 
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ABROAD. 


China's New Script. 

“To acquire the Chinese language is a work for men 
with bodies of brass, lungs of steel, heads of oak, hands of 
spring stecl, eyes of eagles, hearts of Apostles, memories 
of angels, and lives of Methuselah," said William Milne. 
But with the invention of the new phonetic script a 
working knowledge of Chinese becomes a matter of two 
or three weeks, for the alphabet of 50,000 ideographs is 
reduced to less than forty symbols. “It makes the 
reading of Chinese a matter of comparative simplicity,” 
writes A. M. Chirgwin, M.A., in the Chronicle of the 
London Missionary Society. '' It isa kind of shorthand, 
or a device to help the untutored. Since it is hardly 
more than a mechanical simplification of the static 
classical Chinese, it is not fitted to be a medium for any 
creative literary work; it is a script—not a plastic, 
living language." The Board of Education has decided 
to adopt “ Pai Hwa ” for all the text-books used in the 
elementary schools, and in the last five or six years, 
since the first experiments were made, hundreds of 
periodicals have come to birth for long or short 
careers. Tolstoy, Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, and 
Tagore are among modern writers who have been 
translated into the new script. 


The University of Tokio. 


A great part of the Imperial University at Tokio has 
been destroyed in the fire following the great earthquake, 
and the libraries, including 700,000 books, are in ashes. 
Material for the History of Japan was, however, saved 
from the ruins. 


France and ‘‘ the three R’s.’’ 


A special admonition from headquarters has reached 
the authorities of several Departments in France as a 
result of the latest army recruiting records. It is esti- 
mated that nearly ten per cent. of young France has no 
acquaintance with '' the three R's." This is attributed 
to unavoidably lax administration of the attendance 
laws during the war. | 


A University and Drama. 


The “ art of acting ” has been added to the curriculum 
of Columbia Universitv, New York. 


National Education Association, Washington. 


Miss Olive M. Jones, the new President of the National 
Education Association, Washington, thus expresses her 
appreciation of the Association which she has been 
chosen to represent :—'' To be President of the National 
Education Association 1s to represent the greatest body 
of teachers in the world. It is to accept a solemn trust 
that lifts one above the ordinary responsibilities of 
locality or group to broader duties to the profession as a 
whole and to the nation. In accepting this trust I 
dedicate myself to the service of the entire Association 
and the profession it represents. . . . Thecause of educa- 
tion is the foundation upon which we can unite to build a 
greater profession and a greater and better nation.” 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


Dr. Welldon Again. 

The Dean of Durham has again been busy on his favourite 
theme, the greed and inefficiency of teachers. Either the Dean 
is very ignorant of the primary schools or he is given to mis- 
representation. The National Union of Teachers is his pet 
aversion. ‘‘ Elementary school teachers ” resent any enquiry 
into the efficiency of their work: they are too much given to 
self-laudation ; they leave school '' by the clock " ; they give 
no time out of school hours to their pupils; they are not patriotic, 
etc. In short, the '' elementary school teacher" is à very 
objectionable person—in the eyes of the Dean. Well, we knew 
Dr. Welldon's opinion of the “ elementary school teacher '' 
before, and are not the wiser because he has restated it from a. 
platform of the British Association. We are glad to know the 
Dean's misrepresentations were not well received, and are content 
to know that Dr. Percy Nunn, President of the Section, and a. 
man who Knows, differed entirely from the Dean, and said so. 
In his presidential address Dr. Nunn, speaking of the need for 
placing the true dignity and grace of life within the reach of all 
said : '' It is what has been done by many an elementary school 
teacher, sometimes with scant assistance from public opinion. 
Simply face to face with his helpless charges he was impelled to 
give them the best he had to give." After that what does the 
Dean's opinion matter ? 


Unemployment. 

The Executive of the N.U.T. are anxiously considering the 
question of unemployment in the ranks of teachers. They are 
obtaining statistics where possible from the training colleges with 
the idea of locating the districts where unemployment is most 
extensive. Meanwhile all cases of real hardship are considered by 
the Executive and helped. Just now there are hundreds of 
unemployed ex-students receiving help from the Union. Also 
there are a large number of older teachers dismissed on 
'* economy ” grounds, who but for the Union's assistance would 
be on the rocks. To give some idea of the Union's practical help 
to their distressed colleagues we may state it is estimated that 
nearly /3,000 was spent in relief during the month of September. 


Public Recognition. 

Mr. E. J. Sainsbury, President of the Union, on the invitation 
of the Barnsley Education Committee, distributed thecertiticates 
of merit to the primary and secondary school children of the 
town at their ‘Speech Day” in the Town Hall on September 
12th. We are glad to know that at least one Education 
Authority has recognised the President of the N.U.T. as standing 
for something more than teachers’ politics. Mr. Sainsbury's 
year of office has been marked by a substantial advance in this 
kind of public recognition. His visit to America and the great 
success of his speeches there are still fresh in our minds. 


In Memoriam. 

A tablet to the memory of the late Sir George Kekewich is to 
be unveiled in the board-room of the N.U.T. on Saturday, 6th 
October. Lady Kekewich and her daughter will be present. 

The memory of Sir George, the first honorary member of the 
Union, is very fragrant at Hamilton House. His sympathy with 
primary school teachers during and after his period of ottice as 
secretary of the Board of Education will ever be gratefully 
remembered as the beginning of those better relations which now 
obtain between the Board and the teachers. 


Wanted —a Secretary. 

The Executive have taken the first step towards the appoint- 
ment of Sir James Yoxall's successor. The post is advertised at 
an initial salary of from £1,000 to /2,000 per annum, and carries 
with it the benefits of the Union's scheme of superannuation, 
which is framed on the same lines as that for teachers. We 
understand that Major Gray is not retiring next year. 


Salaries. 

The position in Lowestoft remains much the same as when these 
notes were last published. The welfare centres are maintained 
and are attended by 1,555 children. The question of their 
inspection by the Board of Education is occupying the attention 
of the Union. The Education Authority arc still obdurate and 
the excluded teachers are still united in their resistance to the 
breach of the national agreement. The “ Combine" on the 
salaries of teachers in rural areas consists of sixteen county 
Education Authorities, and their agreed scale of salaries for 1925 
is being pressed for adoption in rural areas. We understand 


the position arising from its publication is now being specially 
considered by the Executive with a view to advice being given 
to teachers likely to be concerned. The scale must not be taken 
seriously. The Burnham Committee wiH deal with this and any 
other proposals for scales which are to operate after 31st March, 
1925. 

A New Candidate for Parliament. 

Mr. W. Cove, ex-President of the Union, has been adopted bv 
the Executive as N.U.T. Labour Candidate for the next Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Cove's ability was well established during his year 
of office as President. He will make an excellent candidate. 
We understand he has already been invited to contest a verv 
promising seat in the Midlands. We wish him success. 7 


Weakening the Cause. 

It is lamentable at this juncture in the history of the teachers' 
cause that the “ National Association of Schoolmasters '' and the 
* National Union of Women Teachers " should be devoting so 
much energy vocally and in their printed propaganda to bitter 
attacks on the work and policy of the N.U.T. The Union is far 
and away the greatest teachers' organization in the country and 
will have to conduct the negotiations for the 1925 settlement. 
Knowing this full well each of these smaller bodies still persists 
in doing everything possible to weaken the Union's forces. It 
appears as though these sectional bodies would rather submit 
to grave monetary loss than suspend even for a time the pursuit 
of their irreconcilable ideals. 


FROM “ THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES ” 
OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


October, 1848. 
INCOME-TAX. 


We have all heard of the unequal pressure of the income-tax, 
and the severity with which it falls upon professional men: 
but little has been said of the peculiar harshness with which in 
some instances it is brought to bear upon the schoolmaster 
I send herewith a copy of a printed document nol issued 
by the commissioners (although stated so to be) but by the assessor 
himself, and is even printed at his own private expense, ` for the 
assistance," as he states, '' of schoolmasters in making their 
returns ”’ Severe as are the scrutinies inflicted under this 
tax upon other professions, 1 have not been able to learn that 


such a disclosure has been required of any one but a 
schoolmaster.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR, SIGNED “ALIQUIS.” 


“ The required particulars " are: —" Ist, The total amount 
of bills and charges of every description, including books, 
stationery, washing, etc."; “2nd, The number of boarders in 
each quarter '; ‘‘ 4th, The total expenditure for meat, bread, 
flour, beer, coals, groceries, vegetables, etc '' ; ''* Sth, Washing ”’ ; 
“Gth, Salaries and wages ; with the names to whom paid, and 
the description of employment "' We trust that teachers 
generally will avail themselves of every proper opportunity to 
influence public opinion it is a downright insult to the 
common sense of anyone who knows that two and two make 
four to describe (the law) as fairly and equitably apportioning 
the public burthens.—E p. f Eom 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, 


I have had great trouble with children, bona fide young ladies, 
from their extraordinary love of dress whenever they expected 
to be seen; and, on the other hand, from their indifference to 
all personal neatness in school Some had been accus- 
tomed in provincial schools to sit in curl-papers until the dinner 
hour Alas! how few mothers reflect They hear 
that Mrs. and Miss So-and-So have a fine house, an elegant 
drawing-room the anxious mamma pays her visit . . 
and presently the awful head of the school makes her appearance 
in all the majesty of satin or velvet it has pained me to 
see girls educated by some ci-devant milliner, or lady's 
maid.—Letter from “A Practical School Mistress." 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


** Recognition ” of Expenditure. 


The suggestion made by a correspondent last month about 
tracking down the sinister word '' recognition " to its origin is 
one easy to comply with; for as far as the writer's information 
goes, its association with '' expenditure " originated where he 
finds it—in section 44 of the Act of 1918 (now 118 of the Act 
oí 1921). It is otherwise a common enough word in official 
documents, one of its earliest uses being in connection with the 
'* recognised ” class of teachers in the Minutes of the Committee 
of Council of 1846, an allocation coming down with unfailing 
‘regularity in the sequence of codes, from 1860 to the present 
time. In other modern documents we find '' recognised students ”’ 
(Grant Regulation No. 18), ‘‘ recognised secondary school” 
(G.R. No. 10), '' recognised service," in the Superannuation Act 
of 1918; '' recognised time,” of Circular 1234, and so on. Some- 
times other words of a similar import are used: '' reckoned,"' 
''approved," ''designated." Thus the Superannuation Act of 
1892 has '' reckoned time ” ; the Secondary Schools’ Regulation 
has ' approved causes." The Local Government Officers' 
Superannuation Act of 1922 speaks of * designated posts," which 
obviously is equivalent to posts ''recognised ” as established. 
There is really nothing sinister about the word; but the point 
made by your correspondent and put with some force seems to 
be this: Whereas in every case where '' recognition ” or approval 
is a condition precedent, the terms upon which that recognition 
is given are clearly and unequivocally laid down ; and laid down 
moreover in documents which have legislative force ; in the case 
of '' recognised net expenditure ” it is not so. The terms on 
which recognition is given are either not laid down, or are laid 
down in documents which are merely departmental circulars, 
and therefore of no binding force at all. Let us examine the 
position. 


Section 118 (1) reads in essence thus: ''The Board shall 
by regulations provide for the payment of annual grants in aid 
of education of such amount and subject to such conditions 
and limitations as may be prescribed in the regulations '" ; and 
sub-section (2) continues: ''The total sums paid to a L.E.A. in 
aid of elementary or higher education shall not be less than one 
half the net expenditure of the Authority recognised by the 
Board as expenditure in aid of which parliamentary grants 
should be made." Now the first sub-section speaks of '' ex- 
penditure which the Authority may lawfully incur," and the 
difficulty arises from the “ sinister " difference in wording in 
the two sub-sections. And it was this difference that Mr. Leslie 
referred to in his memorandum as being made with hardly any 
discussion in Parliament at all. 


An Authority may lawfully incur expenditure on salarics, on 
medical inspection, on repairs, on furniture, on nursery schools, 
and a dozen other things. What the Act seems to seek to do in 
the second sub-section is to place some limit on the amount of 
expenditure which may be “ lawfully incurred "—and it sets 
that limit by requiring the fiat of the Board of Education first. 
It is like saying for instance that the salaries of teachers lawfully 
employed by an authority will be paid by the Board who will 
itself lay down the limits of lawfulness as to their number and 
their amount—and lay them down in Regulations which shall 
have statutory force. The position is plain enough—until some 
foggy bureaucratic department begins to obscure it. And the 
obscuring has come about in this way. Instead of the Board 
saying '" Expenditure on so and so is lawful and we'll recognise 
50 per cent. of it if you spend no more than /1,000," they have 
said " Your expenditure up to £1,000 was lawful, but the other 
£500 we can't recognise." And if the Board be referred to its 
own regulations in the matter it will be found that it has given 
itself the power to do the very thing it has done—set what limits 
it arbitrarily chooses. 


The position is really ridiculous, because if an Authority wants 
" Aid," it should be able to get its expenditure recognised first, 
not afterwards. But nowhere does the Board lay down the 
necessity of getting previous approval—except in circulars, and 
this only in some cases. On the contrary, as has been pointed out 
in THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES more than once, the Board has 
disclaimed any control over salaries. It has done this time and 
again. The Committee on National Expenditure in their seventh 
report have said the same thing—and they ought to know: 
"The Board has no direct control over salaries’’ (page vi). 


“The Board has no control over salaries higher than the 
minimum scale, which therefore may be increased to any extent 
by the Local Authorities " (p. xiii.). But as everybody knows, 
the Board has given itself a power of control which has wrought 
havoc up and down the country. 


While disclaiming the theoretical power tocontrol, the Board has 
exercised a practical control: and exercised it not according to 
regulations which at any rate in some sense are subject to Parlia- 
ment, but according to circulars which are subject to nobody’s 
approval at all. The latest piece of evidence that the Board of 
Education is not concerned with and has no control over salaries 
is its compilation of four Ready Reckoners for the '' Standard "' 
scales. None can charge the Board with lack of concern for 
education now. 


“FETE DE LA JEUNESSE ET DE LA JOIE.” 


This Féte supplied to the Geneva of to-day something of the 
expression of civic spirit that the Panathenaic Festival must have 
given to Athens 2,400 years ago. Some 500 performers from 
all ranks give three performances weekly to some 2,000 spectators 
on a vast stage in the Palais Electoral ; the choir, '' La Lyre de la 
Carouge," orchestra, soloists, conducted by Emile Jaques- 
Dalcroze, creator of Eurhythmics, on which the life of the 
production depended. The performers were divided into two big 
groups—folk of daily life (peasants and children) and the 
'" rhythmiciennes " (impersonal, grey-clad figures who, like a 
Greek chorus, externalised rhythmically the inner movement 
of the festival). 

There were three Acts: (1) the regrets of the old men, inter- 
rupted by the rhythmiciennes, who bring the promise of summer 
and seek joy with wild pursuit. From the back of the great hall 
comes the roll of drums : “ Qu'annoncez-vous, tambours ? ” " Le 
plaisir et la joie." Drums, with the young men following, march 
through the audience, greet the old men, mount the stage, and 
sing the ' song of strong young men " ; “ jardinières " gather 
flowers, and build the ‘‘ Chateau d'Amour," which the young men 
assault and capture. The children come in, announcing :— 

Nous ne sommes pas ceux qui sont, 
Nous sommes ceux qui seront ; 
Nous sommes les petits bourgeons de la forêt de Genève. 
The workers, with Guild banners, add their joy to the Féte. (2) 
The fulness of summer happiness is reached in the calm joy of 
the lake—translated into movement by the rhythmiciennes— 
and the glory of harvest, when all join in the benediction of the 
corn, and kneeling, pass to the great “ hymne au pays." (3) 
Opens with the rude merrymaking of a popular holiday ; reaction 
follows, the lanterns and bonfires die out ; 
Le ciel n'est jamais aussi gris 
Qu'apres que la fusée est morte. 
The rhythmiciennes show the anguished struggles of disillusion- 
ment, but a faint melody dawns ; adim light breaks the gloom :— 
La vie est plus sure et meilleure 
St tu songes à ton pays. 

Simply, peacefully, the assurance comes; and the memory 
of the three men who, on the mountain-side at Rutli, swore to 
build the nation, leads these children of the nation to swear the 
same oath :— 

Nous jurons d'être un peuple de frères et d'amis, 
Nous jurons d'aimer le pays. K.M.S. 


Open-Air Education. | 


Mr. A. J. Green, the headmaster of Stowey House Open-Air 
School, will give two lectures on '' Open-air Classes ” at the 
London Day Training College, Southampton Row, on Fridays, 
12th and 19th October, at 6 p.m. 

The London County Council's recent memorandum on the 
organization of open-air classes will be dealt with and other 
developments of open-air education discussed, particularly 
from the point of view of teachers who are taking up open-air 
work for the first time. 

The fee for the lectures is 2s. for London and 3s. for extra- 
London teachers. Tickets may be obtained from the Education 
Officer, County Hall, Westminster Bridge. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 


The latter part of the vacation period has scen an increase in 
the number of applications for registration, chiefly from teachers 
who being otherwise fully qualified have attended vacation 
courses and have thereby satisfied the Council's temporary 
requirements regarding training in teaching. At the end of this 
year the present concession will be withdrawn, although it is 
possible that the Council may continue to accept a modification 
of the full condition, owing to the fact that the whole question of 
the training of teachers is under the consideration of a Depart- 
mental Committee. The representative of Oxford University, 
Dr. John Wells, Warden of Wadham, has entered upon his period 
of office as Vice-Chancellor of the University, and the late Chair- 
man of the Council, Sir Michael Sadler, has taken over the oftice 
of Master of University College, Oxford. 


Educational Conference in Oxford. 


The City of Oxford Teachers' Association is organizing its 
fourth Educational Conference, to be held in the Examination 
Schools, Oxford (by kind permission of the Curators), on Friday 
and Saturday, 5th and 6th Oct. There will be two sessions 
daily (10-30 and 2-30). The opening address will be given by the 
Rev. Charles Knapp, D.D., followed by an address on “ The 
Teaching of Religion " (based on the psychology of the child), 
by the Rev. E. F. Braley, M.A., Vice-Principal of Culham 
College. Mr. W. Scutt, H.M.I., will speak on ‘‘ The Teaching of 
Drawing’’; Mr. E. A. Greening Lamborn, M.A., on “Arithmetical 
Methods"; and Mr. Valentine Bell on '' The Value of the District 
in the Education of the Child." Ata public meeting in the Town 
Hall on Friday evening an address will be given by Mr. H. H. 
Asquith, K.C., M.P. A conversazione will be held on Saturday 
evening. The Conference is open to all interested in education. 
The honorary secretary is Miss L. Gee, 45, Chalfont Road, 
Oxford. 


Association for the Reform of Latin Teaching. 


At the Summer School at Downe House, near Newbury, Dr. 
Rouse gave a very interesting course of demonstration lessons 
with boys from Newbury Grammar School who knew no Latin 
or French. Mr. R. G. Collingwood lectured on Roman inscrip- 
tions in Britain ; and Prof. Ure and the Headmaster of Newbury 
Grammar School on the place of Greek in modern schools; the 
former urging the importance of even one year's Greek for 
students going to the newer Universities. A letter was sent 
from the general mecting to the Delegacy for Local Examina- 
tions at Oxford deploring the form of the questions set in the July 
Latin paper (1) for School Certificates. The Association will 
hold a meeting in London in January and will discuss '' Problems 
in Latin Teaching: Some Modern Solutions." The president for 
1923-24 is Mr. L. R. Strangeways, Headmaster of Bury Grammar 
School (Lancs.); the hon. sec. is Miss M. F. Moor, 45, High 
St., Old Headington, Oxford, from whom further information 
may be obtained. 


Uplands Association. 


A number of students assembled at the Hill Farm for the 
eighth summer meeting, and were joined by twelve members of 
the Kent Branch of the W.E.A. Dr. J. J. Findlay lectured on 
' The Economic and Spiritual Foundations of Civilization,” 
and Miss Bodkin on “ The Psychology of Drama in relation to 
its Educative Possibilities." Mr. R. J. Bartlett dealt with recent 
advances in experimental psychology in medicine, education, 
and industry. Gardening courses and botanical excursions were 
arranged by Miss Miall, and Mr. Dibley, F.G.S., curator of the 
Rochester Museum, conducted a geological excursion. Mr. 
Rupert Harvey, of the ‘ Old Vic," with his amateur “Uplands ” 
company produced “ The Winter's Tale,” in the fine old barn. 


The Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. 


Three lectures will be given in the College of Preceptors' Hall, 
3, Bloomsbury Square, London, at 6 p.m., on 3rd October, 7th 
November, and 12th December on: (1) '" Reading Apparatus, 
Useful and Useless ” (Miss Murray and Miss Payne); (2) ‘‘ The 
Use of Conscious Auto-suggestion '' (Miss Michaelis) ; (3) “ The 
Educational Possibilities of Free Drawing” (Miss Jones). 
Admission is by ticket; non-members, 1s. 1d. for each lecture. 


GLEANINGS. 
From a leading article on “ High-Brows and Low-Brows," 
in The Times, 27th August, 1923. 

“ The word Prig is falling out of use, but another word, 
from America, is taking its place. High-Brow may not 
mean just the same as Prig, being humbler, perhaps. in 
origin and louder in contempt. . . . High-Brow has this 
great advantage, that there is more sound of laughter in 
it .. . and it is some way to victory to start with the 
laugh on your side, even if the laugh is your own. . . . 
Besides High-Brows there exist also Low-Brows ; and 
they are the people who talk most of High-Brows. For 
if the true High-Brow professes to like what he does not 
understand, the Low-Brow takes a pride in not under- 
standing it, but a pride which is still uneasy. There isa 
whole world, a Paradise of delight to which he lacks the 
key there is even an underworld of Low-Brows. 
Their use of the word is evidence of what the High-Brows 
call an inferiority-complex in them, or of what, in the 
language of /Esop instead of Freud, we used to call sour 


grapes. . . . 
“Let us admit that professional High-Brows are 
Irritating . . . But the Low-Brows . . . if they had 


lived in Athens with Socrates, would have called him a 
High-Brow, and thought hemlock the proper drink for 
him. In the past they used to kill High-Brows. . . . 
For the Low-Brow .. . is a primitive creature, with all 
the prejudices of the savage. He is angry that every one 
else should not be just like himself, not knowing that if 
men had always all been Low-Brows they would still be 
living in caves. And if they were all Low-Brows now, 
we should soon be in that state described by Pope at the 
close of the ' Dunciad ' where universal dullness buries 
all. Then even the laughter of the Low-Brows would 
cease, for, with the end of genius and diversity, there 
would be nothing left for them to laugh at ; alone in the 
world they would soon, out of sheer dullness, fall to 
killing cach other." 


From “ The Storv of a Great Schoolmaster ” (Sanderson of 
Oundle), by H. G. Wells, in The New Leader. 

“In no part of our social life is dull traditionalism so 

powerfully entrenched asit is in our educational organi- 
zation. We have still to realise the evil of mental 
heaviness in scholastic concerns. We take, very 
properly, the utmost precautions to exclude men and 
women of immoral character. . . . But no one ever 
makes the least objection to the far more deadly 
influences of stupidity and untcachable ignorance. 
The heavier and slower a man's mind seems to be, the 
more addicted he is to intellectual narcotics, the more 
people trust him as a schoolmaster. He will ‘ stay put.’ 
A timid obstructiveness is the atmosphere in which 
almost all educational effort has to work, and school- 
masters are denied a liberty of thought and speech 
conceded to every other class of respectable men. They 
must still be mealy-mouthed about Darwin, fatuously 
conventional in politics and emptily orthodox in religion. 
If they stimulate their boys they must stimulate as a 
brass trumpet does, without words or ideas. They may 
be great leaders of men—provided they lead backwards 
or nowhither . . . there must be many a rebellious heart 
lving still in the graves of dead schoolmasters and many a 
stifled rebel in the schoolrooms of to-day.” 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Cheam School. 


At Cheam they are making a by-pass road. It is apparently 
to run under or past the windows of the principal class-room and 
one of the main windows of the dining-hall of the famous school, 
whose historic peace dates from 1616. The Headmaster, the Rev. 
H. M. S. Taylor, has pointed out at a Ministry of Transport 
inquiry the necessity for quiet and privacy for a school of this 
character ; to remove it, he added, would be impracticable, 
and he suggested a deviation in the road which would partly 
obviate the difficulties and cost less. The representative of the 
Surrey County Council, whose road it is, or will be when made, 
said it would cost more, so there it is: there the school is, and 
there, apparently, the road will be for at least a hundred years, 
if Mr. J. A. Rowntree was right when he said the other day that 
while in America they build roads for a day, in England we build 
them for a century. But, perhaps, a way may be found out of 
the by-pass. 


All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


Mr. Herbert Trench, the poet and dramatist, left his library 
at Villa Viviani, Settignano, Florence, and his bronze bust of 
Apollo to All Souls' College, Oxford. 


Offer to Teachers in Wales. 


The Trustees of St. Deiniot’s Library, Hawarden, are renewing 
their offer to men teachers in Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools in Wales of Student Readerships at the Library. They 
offer six for 1924. A Readership entitles the holder to free board 
and residence for three weeks at the Hostel attached to the 
Library and return railway fare from his home to Hawarden. 
The only condition is the obligation to make the fullest possible 
use of the opportunity for definite study. Candidates should 
send a postcard to The Rev. the Warden, St. Deiniol's Library, 
Hawarden, Chester, and ask for the form of application. 


Oxford Women's Colleges. 


We are glad to know that the sum of /10,000—the first part of 
the /185,000 required to free these Colleges (Lady Margaret 
Hall, Somerville, St. Hugh's, and St. Hilda's) from debt, and to 
provide suitable endowments, fellowships, and scholarships— 
has been received. The amount so far subscribed will be divided 
among the four colleges. 


Leeds University. 


On 13th September, the Vice-Chancellor conferred upon the 
President of the Institute of Journalists, Mr. Fred Peaker, 
formerly a teacher in Leeds, the Degree of Master of Arts, 
honoris causa. 
ceremony and were afterwards conducted through the depart- 
ments of textile industries, colour chemistry, leather industries, 
and the library with its 90,000 volumes. The guests were wel- 
comed on arrival by the Vice-Chancellor in the Great Hall, where 
tea was afterwards served. The number of full-time students in 
attendance ts 1,553, of whom about one-fifth are women. 


Summer School of Spanish. 


The fourth annual Summer School of Spanish (1923) organized 
by the University of Liverpool, was held at Santander, N. Spain. 
The basis of the course was, asin past years, a series of classes and 
lectures of a' practical nature upon Spanish grammar and 
composition, conducted for the most part in Spanish and given by 
the Director, Professor E.Allison Peers, who was also responsible 
for the organization of the course, together with D. Ramon 
Noval y Cagigal and D. Nicolás González Ruiz, both of whom 
have lectured at previous Summer Schools. Lectures were also 
given by D. Victor Vignolle, D. Alberto Dorao, D. Vicente 
serrano and D. Evaristo Rodriguez de Bedia. It is hoped next 
year to arrange lectures and conferences in the Ateneo, at which 
spanish and English members may meet more frequently. The 
first fortnight will again be held in England. 


The small girl was saying her prayers. '' And please, God,” 
she begged, '' make Rome the capital of Turkey.”  '' Oh, darling, 
exclaimed her mother, ‘‘ why do you say that? " ‘ Because I 
put it like that in my examination papers to-day," came the 
reply.—'' The Tatler.” 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Miss L. E. Cheeseman. 


The Curator of Insects at the Zoological Gardens, Miss L. E. 
Cheeseman, starts shortly with the Scientific Expeditionary 
Research Association's expedition to the South Pacific as co- 
entomologist with Mr. C. L. Collenette. On the '' St. George’’ 
which has been specially equipped, she will work with the other 
members of the expedition in the laboratories, and researches will 
be specially directed to the coral and volcanic islands near South 
America and to discovering new species on Easter Island, Gala- 
pagos, the Australs, the Cook Islands and Cocos, these being, 
from the entomological point of view, undiscovered country. 
Miss Cheeseman became curator in 1917, and her daily bulletins 
of the insect-world's doings are a source of delight to numbers ot 
visitors. 


Mr. Ray. 


The Pacific Science Congress advocates a fund to publish the 
vast material relating to the languages of the Pacific collected 
during 36 years by Mr. Ray, an elementary school teacher of 
Essex. 


OBITUARY. 


Sir Henry Hayden, whose body, with those of two guides, was 
found on the Finsteraarhorn and brought down to Lauterbrunnen 
after more than a week's search, was a distinguished scientist in 
the East and a fearless explorer. He was formerly Director of 
the Indian Geological Survey, and his expeditions, especially 
into Afghanistan and Tibet, were of great value. '' He served 
the cause of science always without thought of self," says Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer. 


Mr. William Roston Bourke, who died recently at the age of 
81, will be remembered as Principal for forty years of Holloway 
College and a member of the old London School Board. Mr. 
Bourke conducted musical festivals at the Crystal Palace, and 
composed anthems and part songs and a series of sight tests for 
choir competitions. During his retirement he wrote a course of 
lessons in French, based ona system of his own by which he quickly 
mastered the French language. 


SOME SAYINGS. 


The Headmaster of Eton. 

The presence of the Thirty-nine Articles in the Prayer Book is 
a very real stumbling-block to all who wish to convince boys that 
English religion is a sincere thing. 


Mr. A. G. Gardiner. 
Every schoolboy to-day knows things that would make the 
wisest man of antiquity stare and gasp. 


Mr. Harold Cox. 
The development of games is one of the most satisfactory 
features of increased leisure. 


Dr. J. M. H. Campbell. 
Being tired is not exercise. 


Mr. David Williamson. 
Don't run your train of thought on a narrow gauge. 


Dr. C. F. Aked. 
Nothing in this world worth doing has been done without a 
touch of healthy recklessness. 


Dr. Mary Scharlieb. 
Education has played an important part in lessening crime. 
We need more education both for boys and girls. 


Miss Lilian Barker. 
I am quite convinced that the modern girl is immensely 
superior in every way to her predecessor. 


Professor Mottram. 
Mankind lives on a second-rate satellite of a fourth-rate and 
moribund star. 


Sir Hugh Bell. 
What we need : Not longer hours, but better application. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Latin for Policemen ? 

That Latin should become the international language of the 
police forces throughout the world is the recommendation of 
the International Police Congress at Vienna. ‘‘ Furtus,’’ a daily 
paper imagines Scotland Yard telegraphing to Paris after a jewel 
robbery, '' ad Galliam effugit." We can as easily fancy Paris 
replying " Right-O!" Where are the Esperantists ? 

Labour Colleges. 

We welcome the statement of Mr. James Maxton, M.P., at 
a conference of the Scottish Labour College, Glasgow, that no 
responsible member of the “ working-class movement ” in this 
country imagines that the teaching of economics and industrial 
history on a '' Marxist ' basis is the whole of education. The 
surprising thing is that anyone should ever have imagined that 
it could be. 

Celebrations. 

‘ To describe a celebration in detail would be futile, but to the 
uninitiated we may say that it lies about half-way between a 
religious service on the one hand and a lecture or concert on the 
other. It has a wider and less partisan appeal than the former 
and a more unitary and intense appeal than the latter." This 
is Dr. Hayward's own definition of the movement of which he is 
the founder. The autumn programme includes such widely 
diverse characters as Job, Akhnaton (Pharaoh), Shelley, Chaucer, 
Cromwell, Wordsworth, Isaiah, Joan of Arc, and anyoneinterested 
should write to Dr. Hayward, 87, Benthal Road, London, N.16, 
or to P. S. King and Son, for his publications. 


Students and Internationalism. 

During the last week of September the National Union of 
Students (including in its membership practically all the Univer- 
sity Unions of this country) entertained the Council of the 
Confederation Internationale des Etudiants (comprising the 
National Unions of Students of seventeen countries in Europe) 
in London and Oxford. An appeal for contributions from all 
interested in education to enable delegates otherwise prevented 
by rates of exchange from coming to England was signed by 
Lady Astor, Noel Buxton, H. A. L. Fisher, W. R. Inge, H. R. L. 
Sheppard. 


Kent Schools and the Junior Red Cross. 

Kent teachers have had put before them in the Kent Lduca- 
tion Gazette (the official organ of the Kent Education Committee) 
the claims of the Junior Red Cross to serious consideration as a 
suitable scheme in the schools. A recent number of the Gazette 
contained an article on this young organisation by its Director, 
Commander H. B. Bonning, and the Kent teachers are invited 
to write to their Director of Education with their comments and 
observations. 

Cambridge Local Examinations. 

The Class Lists of the Cambridge School Certificate and Junior 
Local Examinations held in July show that the total number of 
candidates entered was 8,117, exclusive of 962 who were examined 
at Colonial centres. In the School Certificate Examination, 
2,004 boys and 1,897 girls passed, honours certificates being 
gained by 514 boys and 271 girls. Thestandard of merit necessary 
for exemption from the whole of the previous examination was 
reached by 436 boys and 242 girls. Of the junior candidates 349 
boys and 489 girls satistied the examiners. 

Teachers of the Blind. 

Whether the optophone will become universal among blind 
readers or not remains to be seen; in the meantime the thirty- 
six blind teachers of the blind, under the National Institute for 
the Blind, continue to teach Braille, and the students' library 
possesses over 2,000 volumes in Braille, ranging from Greck 
literature to the most recent works on psychology. 


Sir William Treloar. 

Many stories are told of the kindly interest in children taken 
by Sir William Treloar, who died last month. We like best the 
following :— 

Onc day during lunch-time at the Cripples' Hospital, at Alton, 
there was a heavy downfall of rain, and Sir William said to the 
little maid who was waiting at the table: '' Why, Lizzie, it is 
almost like the Flood." 

'' The Flood, Sir William? ” 

' Yes, the Flood. Noah, you know, and Mount Ararat.” 

“I never have no time to look at the papers," she replied 
apologeticallv. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


A Neglected Subject. 
Sir, 

The very interesting paper in thc August number, “A Simple 
Document," introduces a subject too little dealt with in those 
educational journals which are not specifically concerned with 
religious education. It is a curious fact that some of the papers 
which deal most ably and exhaustively with every other branch 
of education make but scanty reference to the highest and most 
important part of the training of the child ; and the record of 
the attempts now constantly made to improve the nature of the 
work done by Sunday School teachers and others who are 
occupied with the training of the child's spiritual faculties is 
generally to be found only in church papers, or magazines issued 
by religious societies such as the Sunday School Institute or 
the Mothers' Union. To give one exaniple, almost every news- 
paper and every educational magazine to-day gives some report 
of the summer schools of music or history or what not held in the 
holiday months, but only the readers of religious papers know 
that every week, from the middle of July to the end of August. 
is devoted in some part or other of England and Wales to summer 
schools for clergy, Sunday School teachers, and others interested 
in religious education, where lectures are given, discussions opened, 
demonstrations and practice lessons held, and students are 
instructed in the art of story telling, questioning, instructing 
on the lines of the research and self-teaching method, and manv 
other practical details connected with their important work. 


To those who have attended such training weeks, or who are 
deeply engaged in studying child psychology in connexion with 
religious training, it is no new thought that our teaching must be 
positive rather than negative; that '" Whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely" should be suggested to the 
children, rather than the avoidance of naughtiness and punish- 
ment; that the motive for goodness suggested should be the 
personal love of a Divine Person who is “ sorry " rather than 
angry if they are naughty, who loves them and longs for their 
love in return. Thus, as they grow older, they will learn to see 
that instead of a material burning furnace, '' hell " simply means 
separation from that loving friend. In the words of Ken, 


'" Heaven is, dear Lord, where'er Thou art, 
Oh, never then from me depart ! 
For to my soul 'tis hell to be 
But for one moment without Thee.” 


No doubt it is true that in some Sunday schools the old terrify- 
ing teaching still continues. And the tragedy is that those who 
are striving to bring about a better state of things are so few in 
number, in proportion to the work which lies waiting to be done. 
Parents hold back, when they should be teaching themselves how 
to teach. Why, for instance, does the mother of the little Welsh 
boy allow him to continue at a Sunday school where his soul is 
stunted and false ideas are implanted, instead of teaching him 
herself? Would she keep him at a school where she discovered 
that the teachers were starving his body? Educated men and 
women who were among the first to answer their country's call 
at the time of the Great War, and many of whom are still doing 
self-sacrificing work as scoutmasters or girl guiders, are holding 
back when they might be doing still nobler work in religious 
education, and entrancing work to boot, and leaving it to heroes 
and heroines in shops and factories who give up some of their 
well-deserved holiday time to Sunday teaching, for which they 
have no leisure adequately to prepare. 


Doubtless the old idea still survives that the religious teacher 
must be a dull, insipid, badly dressed person, of uninteresting 
conversation and devoid of humour. Whereas, a few minutes 
of intelligent thought would show that the teacher who, whether 
on Sunday or weck-day, undertakes this stupendously important 
work, has need of every talent, and every quality of body, mind, 
and spirit, if the work is to be well done; attractive personality, 
ready wit, humour, quickness at the uptake, deep thinking 
which leads to simple speaking, imagination, familiarity without 
vulgarity, sympathy combined with dignity where necessary, 
a clear vision, and personal devotion to the Master to whom the 
children are to be led. In short, it is work worthy of the best 
brains and the highest talents, and it is work crying out to be 
done. Who will answer the call ? M. CORDELIA LEIGH. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

At the meeting of the British Association, Dr. Cyril 
Burt said that many independent researches agreed in 
showing that intellectual characteristics were hereditary 
to much the same extent as were physical characteristics. 
The opening lines of an entirely admirable biography of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, written by her daughter, Mrs. 
G. M. Trevelyan, and published by Constables at 12s. 6d. 
net, support this view. Mrs. Ward was the grand- 
daughter of Arnold of Rugby, a daughter of Thomas 
Arnold, his second son, who married Julia Sorell, the 
beautiful daughter of William Sorell, a descendant of one 
of the early governors of Tasmania. She was a remark- 
able woman, of great force of character, with “ the nature 
of a queen,” ever thwarted and rebuffed by circumstance. 

Mrs. Ward was born at Hobart Town in 1851, and five 
years later came to England, where she lived at Fox How 
with her grandmother, the Doctor's widow, attending 
Miss Clough's school at Eller How, near Ambleside. 
Her father was an unquiet spirit in matters of religious 
belief, first joining, then leaving, and afterwards rejoining 
the Roman communion, so that Mrs. Ward's girlhood 
was attended by circumstances which led to that interest 
in religious discussion which is reflected in her first 
notable book, “ Robert Elsmere.” This interest was 
strengthened by her studies in the lives of the early 
Spanish kings and ecclesiastics, undertaken at Oxford for 
the Dictionary of Christian Biography. She had gone to 
live in Oxford in 1867, on leaving school, and there she 
met and married Mr. Humphry Ward. 

Her work as an author need not be described here, 
although it is sct forth with consummate skill in this 
biography. Those who are concerned with educational 
work will probably find more that is new to them in the 
full account of Mrs. Ward's work at the Settlement in 
Tavistock Place which now bears her name. Schools for 
crippled children and vacation schools at the Settlement 
supplemented the Recreation School which was the origin 
of the London “ Play Centres ” of to-day. These great 
enterprises were carried through mainly by Mrs. Ward's 
own efferts and enthusiasm, and they involved an amount 
of work enough to tax the strength and occupy the time 
of any ordinary man or woman. But Mrs. Ward found 
time and energy also for the writing of novels, the 
entertainment of friends, incursions into politics and 
visits to Italy. Withai, as those who ever met her must 
remember, she was always ready to be interested in new 
ideas, holding her own in conversation on any worth 
while topic and bringing vitality into discussion. 

Mrs. Trevelyan has performed a difficult task in a 
manner which is above criticism. She has selected her 
material with discretion and has arranged it with skill. 
Her narrative is full of interest, and the book forms a 
worthy memorial to one of the greatest-minded and 
most noble-hearted women of her time. The work 
which she accomplished for children is aptly summed up 
in lines which she used to recall from Blake : 

“ If they see any weeping 
That should have been sleeping 
They pour sleep on their head 


And sit down by their bed." SILAS BIRCH. 
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EpvcATION AND INpvsrRY: by Henry C. Link, Ph.D. (New 


York: The Macmillan Company. 1923. 9s. net.) 

Dr. Link believes that the centre of interest in the educational 
world to-day is the relation between education and industry. 
He refuses to rhapsodise, but tells us that he confines his discus- 
sion to the consideration of things as they are, rather than as they 
might be. In practice, he cannot so limit his discussion, so that 
we have in the main a consideration of education as it might bc 
applied to industry as it is. He accepts the doctrine that 
education should be a preparation for life, and conceives modern 
life mainly in terms of industry. [Instruction should make for 
high efficiency, increased production, and the development of 
initiative and capacity on the part of those engaged in industry. 

Such a view of life is necessarily incomplete, but it must be 
included within any complete view. Even though we grant that 
education is a preparation for life, and that most of us will have 
to take some part in the industry of the world, we are not prepared 
to grant that the education ofa "worker" must limit itself toa 
man 's requirements as a "' worker." A“ man ” is more than a 

' hand,” though we must not lose sight altogether of the"' hand" 
in education. Dr. Link's work is a valuable corrective to 
educational rhapsodising, but it may prove dangerous for those 
who ignore the fact that its truth is part of a larger truth, the 
remainder which is not dealt with being more than the fraction 
which is contained in the book. 

Itis undoubtedly of value for the teacher to pause at times and 
to consider what his pupils are likely to become. Not long since 
I listened whilst a teacher crammed—in a way that I believed 
was long since obsolete—a number of facts about Mazzini and 
Garibaldi and the revival of nationalism in Europe into boys of 
eleven and twelve who would in a year of two be working in the 
tinplate works or in the pits. The facts were not understood, 
they were not related to life as the boys knew it, they would be 
forgotten as soon as the teacher ceased to question them about 
them. Meanwhile, there were a hundred things of real interest, 
related to the life that the boys would shortly lead, to their work 
and to their leisure, that were ignored. Both the boy and the 
adolescent are interested in their '' job," and there is no doubt. 
whatsoever that this interest may be usefully exploited in the 
service of real education, as the experience of the best works 
schools goes to show. 

The value of this book to English teachers will be, in the main, 
suggestive. It will point out factors that are sometimes ignored 
or forgotten. It will point out the kind of education which will, 
more than ever in the future, succeed that which is now given in 
the primary schools. It will suggest lines of thought about the 
much-discussed relation of education to industry. It is clearly 
and interestingly written. The writer of the introduction says : 

“I have read enough of the writings of Henry C. Link to be 
impressed with the clearness and constructiveness of his thinking 
in this field, and I commend this book to all those interested in 
the subject as worthy of their careful attention." G. H.G. 


OUTLINES OF CHILD STUDY : a Manual for Parents and Teachers : 
edited by Benjamin C. Gruenberg for the Federation for 
Child Study, with an introduction by Edward L. Thorndike. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York. 9s. net.) 

This book is a manual of an unusual character, and one which 
will be of value to the student who wishes to have some direction 
of his reading. More than fifty topics are indicated as chapter 
headings, followed by a brief statement of the present knowledge 
regarding it. Next follows a tabulated outline under suitable 
headings, which may be developed for purposes of debate into 
a lecture or an essay. Next are references to literature, classified 
as popular, technical and non-technical. At the end is a gencral 
bibliography. 

The work is intended primarily for members of the Federation 
for Child Study, who will devote attention to chosen parts of the 
material connected with a given topic, and then make a contri- 
bution to a discussion. The individual student, however, will 
need a certain amount of guidance in the selection of books, since 
many mentioned are nearly worthless and there are some notable 
omissions. The general bibliography, in particular, would have 
been made of much greater value by critical annotations. 

G. H. G. 
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THE Power WITHIN Us: by Charles Baudouin. (George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net.) 

M. Baudouin is already well known in this country through his 
" Suggestion and Auto-suggestion ” and his '' Studies in Psycho- 
analysis." He has been fortunate in his translators, Eden and 
Cedar Paul. 

The present work is smaller than cither of the others mentioned, 
and is written throughout in a popular and readable style. This 
fact will make the book suspect to a great many, since the view 
still widely obtains that sound views can only be presented in 
dull and cumbrous language. The most serious objection that 
can be made to the popular style is that it may mislead the reader. 
It was Wells, I believe, who in the introduction t» a brilliant little 
text-book ou Zoology, warned the student not to believe that he 
understood an author's meaning because he understood every 
word separately. Thecaution is needed much more in connection 
with a book like the present. M. Baudouin and his translators 
have placed no ditficulties in the reader's path that are unneces- 
sary. Asacontrast there are well-known works, which it would 
be invidious to mention here, whose difficulty lies almost entirely 
in the writer's verbiage and constructions. This is notoriously 
the case in connection with books on education and psychology. 

It must be confessed that the title of this book prepares orte 
for the usual loose thinking that goes with much of the work 
published as ‘‘ New Thought ''—new, in the sense that there has 
never before been thought like it. But the thought of M. 
Baudouin is notloose. Itisclearandlogical. Butitisless easy 
to follow the author's thought than it is to understand his 
words. It is just here that for a lazy or careless or incompetent 
reader the ease and clarity of the language may prove a pitfall. 

The book is provoking and stimulating. It should do much to 
make clear to a large audience that ''auto-suggestion ’’ means a 
great deal more to such men as Baudouin than the curing of 
imaginary illnesses and the repetition of '' magical ’’ formulas. 
The whole of the phenomena of '' auto-suggestion ” form part of 
the great mass of evidence that challenges some of our older 
notions about the mind, and must be taken into account in our 
attempts to arrive at adequate conceptions of the mind itself, 
of character and of personality. Closely bound up with these 
questions are those of '' power '' and “ personal ascendancy,” 
which are more immediately the topics of this interesting and 
lucid little book. G. H. G. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHILD PsvcHoLocv: by Margaret 
Drummond, M.A. (Edward Arnold.) 

In her preface Miss Drummond points out the insistence of the 
new psychology on the importance for all the psychic mani- 
festations of later life of the experiences of the formative years, 
and discusses the considerations which have led her to pay 
particular attention to the development and nature of the imagi- 
nation of the young children whom she has studied closely from 
their birth. 

The author accepts Drever's classification of '' instincts." 
This, it seems to me, is a reversal of the proper procedure, since 
the classification itself is one to which exception may be taken. 
Is there a“ play ” instinct? Is there an instinct of '' imitation?” 
It might seem that child study should give us an answer to these 
questions rather than that the assumptions involved should 
direct our child study. The fact is that psychologists have not 
gone very far beyond the bare recognition of '' instinct," and that 
no scheme of classification that we at present possess has very 
much value. 

The whole book is extremely interesting, and one which the 
student in training is likely to find of great value. It should 
appeal also to many parents. G. H. G. 


Group PsvcHoLOGY AND THE ANALYSIS OF THE Eco: by 
Sigmund Freud. 


BEYOND THE PLEASURE PRINCIPLE: by Sigmund Freud. 
(Vienna: The International Psycho-analytical Press. George 
Allen and Unwin). 

In the former of these books Professor Freud deals with the 
questions of mass-psvchology upon which he believes that 
psychoanalytical theories shed some light. Certain groups are 
to be regarded as numbers of individuals who have substituted 
one and the same object for their ego ideal and have consequently 
identitied themselves with one another in their ego. But this 
solution, as Freud immediately points out, by no means solves 
the difficulty, since we merely “shift the question on to the riddle 
of hypnosis." It is with the solution of this riddle that the 
remainder of the book occupies itself. 
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The book is not an easy one to read. It will not be enjoyed by 
the great number of people who are willing to think only so far 
as their thinking does not bring them into any sharp conflict with 
strong prejudices. Those, however, whoareaware of theimpor- 
tant problems that arise out of the mass psychology of the ordinary 
school class will find it at once stimulating and .lluminating. 

The second book is an attempt on the part of Freud to discover 
the essential nature of instinct. Apparentiy the attempt to 
reinstate an earlier condition is a universal character of the 
instincts, and so we are driven to believe in a '' repetition prin- 
ciple ” underlying the ' pain-pleasure ” principle. It is this 
repetition principle, observed in the first instance in a game 
invented for himself by a small child, that is the subject of the 
author's speculations. 

The book differs from other of Freud's works, inasmuch as it is 
the first in which he has permitted speculation free rein. Else- 
where he has followed a strictly inductive method. 

Towards the end of the book he says: ‘‘ I might be asked 
whether I am myself convinced of the views here set forward, and 
if so how far. . . . I do not know how far I believe in them . .. 
I cannot deny that some of the analogies, relations and connec- 
tions therein traced appeared to me worthy of consideration." 

It is in this way that the book will strike a great number of 
serious readers. Whether it convinces or not, whether it be true 
or no, it has raised and dealt with a number of points of great 
importance. Not the least of these is the one that psychologists 
have to face now that having accepted “instinct,” they are 
attempting to discover what ' instinct," after all, means. 

G. H. G. 
Commercial Education. 


BOOKKEEPING FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND COMMERCIAL 
CLAssEs: by H. Logan Ramsey. (Heffer and Co., Cam- 
bridge.) 

The steady growth of the modern commercial sides cf many of 
our secondary and public schools is indicated by the appearance 
of this book, which is intended for pupils in such forms. The 
author is under no illusions as to the amount of time which can be 
afforded, in the modern curriculum, for such an entirely utility 
subject as book-keeping and accounts.  Wisely, therefore, he 
dispenses with all superfluous verbiage and endless repetition of 
exercises, arid gives us a book whose great merit is its terseness 
and clarity. It deals with the method of double entry alone as 
being more suitable for the requirements of modern commercial 
and industrial undertakings. The bricf yet ample explanatorv 
letterpress is followed by real and sensible examples, including a 
number of actual examination questions to which are appended 
fully worked solutions. The book is thus alike suitable for class 
work and for the private student. We recommend the book on 
every ground; it is admirably straightforward, it is entirely 
without '' padding," and yet covers a full and useful course of 
work. 

English. 

No NEED TO STAMMER: by H. St. John Rumsey ; with an intro- 
duction and a chapter on Respiration by J. Halls Dally. 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Halls Dally in his introduction points out that the cause of 
stammering is primarily psychical and only secondarily physical, 
and that the rational modern treatn ent of stammering consists of 
(1) Psychical methods, in order to free the repressed associations 
of which the emotional side of stammering is built up, and (6) 
Physical methods in particular to inculcate a right method of 
breathing and to correct, co-ordinate, and re educate the mechan- 
isms involved in speech. 

It would seem from this that stammering is, in the main, due to 
nervousness, and that the duty of the teacher is to inspire con- 
fidence. Nodoubta belief in his power to overcome the habit, and 
a strong determination to do so, will help the stammerer towards 
fluent speech. Hut, as Mr. Rumsey points out, while nervousness 
may cause stammering, so stammering may cause nervousness 
and the habit is frequently the outcome of careless speech in 
early years. 

The aim then of the teacher should be the prevention of 
stammering by careful speech training, and Mr. Rumsey's book 
will be found valuable in setting out the principles of correct 
vocalization. 

The title suggests that the book is primarily intended for 
stammerers, but all who are anxious to improve their quality of 
tone and clearness of speech will find in it a great deal of useful 
information and advice. P. M. G. 

(Continued on page 422.) 
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FROM MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


An Outline of Psychology. Professor McDovcarts great 


new work. With 10 Diagrams. 12s. net. READY. 
An Introduction to Psychology. By S. S. BRIERLEY, M.A. 
5s. net. 


ROBERT S. 
8s. 6d. net, 


By WILLIAM MACPHERSON, 
68. net 


A Sketch-Map Geographv. By E. G. R. Taytor, B.Sc., 


Examiner in Geography to the University of London. With 160 Maps, showing 
the latest political divisions, and a full Index. Fcap. 4to. 3s. 6d. 


A Social and Industrial History of England, 1815-1918. 
By J. F. Rees, M.A., Second Edition. 5s. net. 


A Short Fiscal and Financial History of Eng'and, 18:5- 


Psychology : A Study of Mental Life. 


WoopwonRTH, Ph.D. Second Edition. 


The Psychology of Persuasion. 
M.A. 


By 


1918. By J. F. Rees, M.A. ' 6s. net. 
The Rights and Duties of a Citizen. By H. E. MALDEN, 
M.A. Tenth Edition, Revised. 2s. 6d. 
The Empire Citizen. By H. E. MaLpEN, M.A. 3s. 


This book aims at giving a short view of the causes and principles which underlay 
the foundations of the Empire. It deals with the course of development of the 
Dominions and India, giving some account of their present state and consideration 
of present questions of [mperial policy. [Just PUBLISHED. 


A Child's Book of Lyrics. Selected by Prip Wayne. 


With an Introduction by Viscountess GREY OF FALLODON. 1s. 9d. 
Precis and Paraphrase. Py W.J. Avpis, M.A. Headmaster 
of County Se-ondary School, Brockley. Is. 


The Spoken Word: A Practical Guide to Expression in 
Speech, Acting and Recitation. By Lovie Bacrrv, Head of the School of 
Speech Training and Dramatic Art, Regent Street Polytechnic, London. 5s. net. 


Six Great Scientists. Ky MARGARET AvERY, B.Sc. With 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


This book describes, in a form interesting to boys and girls in the upper forms 
of schools and of students in college, the lives and works of six great scientists— 
Pasteur, Lister, Darwin, Wallace, Mendel, and Galton. 


Elementary Zoology. By Oswatp H. Latter, M.A., 
Examiner to London University. With 113 Diagrams. 128. net. 


Selections of French Prose and Verse illustrating the 

Romantic Movement. Edited, with an Introduction, by Professor ALFRED 

T. Baker, M.A., Litt D., Ph.D., University of Shettield. 5s. 

This new book is primarily intended for pupils in Secondary Schools who are 
taking an advanced course in Modern Studies. 


The Children of England: A Contribution to Social History 
and to Education. By J. J. Finpray, M.A., M.Ed., Ph.D., Professor of Educa- 


tion, University of Manchester. 7s. 6d. net. 
Simple Lessons on the Weather. By E. Stennovuse, B.Sc., 
A.R.C.Sc. With 74 Plates and Illustrations. 4s. 


The Laws of Mechanics. By S. H. SrErFOx, B.Sc. 6s. 


An Outline of Physics. By L. Sov THERNS, M.A. 6s. 6d. 
Examples in Physics. By C. E. Jackson, M.A. 3s. 
An Introduction to the Theory of Relativity. By LYNDON 

Botton. With 37 Diagrams. 5s. net. 


A simple treatment of Professor Einstein's great Theory, which presumes a mathe- 
matical knowledge not extending beyond simple equations in algebra and Euclid, 
Book I. Thoroughly recommended to Teachers for class use. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


A French Poetry Book for School and Home. Edited by 
A. Watson Bain, M.A. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 


French Prose Passages. Edited by R. A. Raven, M.A. 1s.3d. 
Methuen's 1st French Book. By EbirH C. Stent. 2s. 6d. 
Contes, Recits, Anecdotes. Selected and Edited, with brief 


Notes in French, by M. L. CuarvzEr, Assistant Mistress, Alderman Newton's 
School for Girls, Leicester. Feap. 8vo. Is. 3d. 
Fifteen short stories by Dumas, Balzac, Mérimée, and other standard authors. 


Passages for French Dictation. By A. H. SurrH, M.A. 
L.-és-L. 1s. 
Suitable for Middle and Upper Forms. 


Graded German Passages for Unseen Translation and 
Dictation. Compiled by C. E. Stockton, M.A, is. (Just PvnLIsiED. 
Suitable for Middle and Upper Forms, 


ENGLISH 


An Anthology of Modern Verse. Chosen by A. METHUEN. 
With an Introduction by RoBERT LYND Second Edition. 28. 6d. 
Dealing with 90 poets, all of whom have lived in the last 25 years. 


Shakespeare to Hardy: An Anthology of English Lyrics. 


Selected by A. METHUEN. With an Introduction by RoBERT Lynp. LI + 
548 pp. 3s. 6d. 


“ A feast in which the fare throughout is Royal."—IRtsu ScuHoor. WEEKLY. 
A Little of Everything. By E. V. Lucas. ls. 6d. 


The Rose Fyleman Fairy Book. A finely Illustrated Gift 
Book with 24 Illustrations in colour and line by Hiba MILLER. 10s. 6d. net 


Fairies and Chimneys. By Rose FvLEMAN. Is. 6d. 
The Fairy Green. By the same Author. Is. 6d. 
The Fairy Flute. By the same Anthor. Is. 6d. 
Preliminary English. By F. J. Rantz, M.A., B.Sc. Author 
of Junior English ” and “ Higher English.” 2s. 3d. 
The Art and Practice of English. By AuxNor» SmitH, M.A., 
Headmaster, County Secondary School, Battersea. 3s. 6d. 
The World of Man: An Anthology of Engtish Prose. Com- 
piled and arranged by ARNOLD SMITH, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Tommy Smith's Birds. By EowuND SkLOoUvS, Author of 


‘**Tommy Smith's Animals," etc. With 4 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
The Children's Poetry Book. Compiled by Rutu M. 
FLETCHER, Headinistress, Bath High School. 2s. 6d. 


Part I, 10d. ; Part II, 1s. 8d. 
Edited by G. H. Cow ina, 


Also in Two Parts, Paper Covers: 


A Midsummer Night's Dream. 


M.A., University of Leeds. 1s. 6d. 
King Henry the Fifth. By the same Editor. 1s. 6d. 
The Tempest. By the same Editor. Is. 6d. 


A new Enz'ish Grammar 
3s. [IN PREPARATION. 


Grammar and the Use of Words. 
by ARNOLD SMITH, M.A. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Everyday Chemistry. By W. Roztnson, B.A., B.Sc. With 
8 Plates and 25 Diagrams. 3s. 6d. 
Designed primarily for adult students, this book is an attempt to use Chemistry 
as an instrument of general education. 


Elementary Experimental Chemistry. By A. E. DuNSTAN, 
D.Sc., F.1.C. With 3 Plates, 109 Diagrams, Examination Papers, and Glossary. 
Eighth Edition. 3s. 

The arrangement for this book is modelled on that of '* Elementary Experimental 

Science," The subject is treated experimentally, and covers the necessary ground 

for Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local and similar Examinations. 


A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. TvrER, M.A., F.IL.C. With 


78 Diagrams, Problems, and Answers. Twelfth Edition. 4s. 


The Complete School Chemistry. By F. M. OLDHAM, M.A., 
With 126 Diagrams by F. C. Boon, B.A., Appendices, Questions, and Answers. 
Nineteenth Edition. | . 689. 

A complete course in practical and theoretical chemistry up to the standard of the 

London Matriculation and Army Entrance Examination, It is so arranged that a 

boy with no knowledge of chemistry may begin the book and use it throughout his 

progress up the school. 


A Senior Experimental Chemistry. By A. E. Dunstan, 
D.Sc., F.I.C., and F. B. Tuore, D.Sc. With 125 Diagrams by E. D. GRirrITHS, 
B.Sc., and Appendices on Qualitative and Volumetric Analysis. Second 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 

This volume is intended as a supplement to the author's well-known textbooks, 

* Elementary Experimental Science ” and © Elementary Experimental Chemistry.” 

The treatment is based on the Periodic Classification, 


A Textbook of Inorganic Chemistry. By GEORGE SENTER, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. With 90 Diagrams, Problems, and Questions and Answers, 
Eighth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

This book is written throughout from the modern standpoint, so that the student 
who has worked through it should be in a position to profit from the reading of 
original papers, and to proceed without difficulty to the study of advanced works 
on the ditferent branches of the subject. The book is suitable for the Intermediate 
and Pass B.Sc. University Examinations. 


Preparations and Exercises in Inorganic Chemistry. By 
W. Lowson, B.Sc., F.I.C. With an Appendix. 3s. 6d, 


AN EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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15,000 Mires IN A KErTCH: by Captain Raymond Rallier du 
Baty. (Nelson and Sons.) 

This is an entertaining account of a long voyage undertaken in 
a small boat with a crew of six men only. The voyage lasted over 
two years and the story is told in the light, cheerful, staccato 
stvle of the typical Frenchman. Yet beneath the cheery, almost 
flippant, narrative there is the undoubted truth of a tine hazar- 
dous endeavour, and the story should hold the attention of every 
school boy. The book is suitable for a handy additional reader. 


THE STUDY OF pud R. L. Blackwood and A. R. Osborn. 
(Mcmillan. 3d.) 

In this little Mo of some 120 pages the authors have managed 
to give us a good deal of technical information while preserving a 
due regard for the esthetic side of their subject. They have, 
indeed, shown us the structure of poetry in some detail, but 
running through the whole book is a note of genuine appreciation 
of poetic genius. The book will therefore serve not only to provide 
the technical knowledge of metres, imagery, and the various 
devices used in poetry, but also to arouse the feeling for poetry 
without which it can never make anv real appeal. A series of 
useful exercises is given at the close of each of the eight chapters. 
In their preface the authors have indicated those sections which 
are best suited for study by Junior, Intermediate, and Senior 
grades. P. M. G. 


THE SPOKEN Worn: by Louie Bagley. (Methuen. 5s.) 

In the teaching of language in schools it is generally agreed 
that attention has been directed mainly to the written word, 
and that the spoken word, if not altogether neglected, has at any 
rate received too little consideration. It is evidently with the 
very laudable desire to bring the spoken word into greater 
prominence in the teaching of English that the present volume 
has been written. The first part of the book illustrates the 
importance of the power of expression in all civilised com- 
munities, and points out the part which '' speech" can play in 
breaking down social barriers and in promoting harmony in 
international relations. 

The author has succeeded in presenting her case in a fresh and 
interesting manner, and has taken a wide view of the subject, 
preferring to deal with it not as an isolated factor, but rather 
as belonging to the complex thing we call '" expression," which 
is the basis of all art. The second part follows more closely 
the general plan of books dealing with the technique of elocution. 
But here, also, Miss Bagley treats her subject with a touch of 
freshness, and an added value is given to this part of the book 
by the excellence of the passages chosen for illustration. But 
we are particularly grateful to Miss Bagley for Part I of her book, 
and we hope it may be widely read and enjoyed. It is full of 
good things. P. M.G. 


A NEW OUTLINE GRAMMAR OF FUNCTION: by E. M. Palser, M.A., 
and R. T. Lewis, B.A. (Harrap. ls. 6d.) 

This is an eminently practical little book on lines now generally 
recommended for the rehabilitation of grammar teaching, for 
many years so injudiciously depreciated in the ofhcial market. 
]t makes the sentence the unit, and therefrom develops logically 
the functions in the sentence of the "' parts ” of speech. An 
ingenious use is made of diagrams, which should be ettective as 
soon as their irritating associations are forgotten. 


DEFECTS OF SPEECH: THEIR NATURE AND THEIR CuRE: by Ida 
C. Ward. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 

Thisisa capitallittle book in which the principles underlying the 
art of clear speaking are plainly set out without the unnecessary 
padding so frequently found in books on Elocution. The main 
defects of speech are fully explained, and useful suggestions given 
for their cure. Stammering and such special defects as are due 
to adenoids and cleft palate are dealt with separately There are 
a few diagrams and these have the same clearness and simplicity 
which characterise the letterpress. P.M. G. 


THE DICKENS Book: Scenes from the Works of Charles Dickens: 
edited by J. Compton, M.A. (G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d.) 
This book makes an excellent Dickens reader for pupils in the 
senior classes of elementary schools. In his introduction the 
compiler sets out the advantages which a book of this kind has 
over the complete novel on the one hand, and over the book of 
selections from various authors on the other. No doubt many 
teachers will welcome the present volume. Several sets of exer- 
cises which may be worked by the pupils are added at the end 
of the book. P. M.G 
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A PRACTICAL COURSE IN INTERMEDIATE ENGLISH: -by E. Albert 
(New Edition. Harrap. 2s. 6d) 

This book follows the conventional lines of the technique of 
Englisn, beginning with Grammar and Syntax and ending with 
“ The Complete Composition '' together with sections on Prosodv 
and on Etymology. The original edition has been considerably 
enlarged and the new terminology suggested by the English 
Association has been adopted. A useful section of General 
Exercises is appended. 


POETRY AND LIFE SERIES: DRYDEN AND His Poetry: by 
Allardyce Nicholl. (George Harrap and Co. Is. 6d.) 

This little volume follows the praiseworthy plan of its pre- 
decessors in the series and attempts with some success to link the 
life-story and the personality of the chosen writer with his work. 
In this volume many poems are quoted in whole and many in 
part. The result is a useful introduction to Dryden which at its 
modest price should be very popular. 


Classics. 


ProsopiA LaTINa: an Introduction to Classical Latin Verse: 
by J. P. Postgate, Litt.D., F.B.A. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 4s. 6d. net.) 

This is a book which should be welcome to all scholars. For 
the older sort it will go far to s satisfy the appetite whetted by the 
versatile Mr. F. W. Westaway's little pamphlet, and it should 
find its way into the hands of those fortunate younger people 
who are not denied the tine discipline of verse-writing ; but to 
the latter it will come profitably only after they have mastered 
the elementary mechanics of the exercise. It deserves a longer 
notice than the EDUCATIONAL TiMES can afford, not only for the 
record of its claims, but because also it suggests manv points of 
controversy and propounds theories which would be none the 
worse for further illustration and discussion. Notable and novel 
devices have been adopted by Dr. Postgate for marking various 
distinctions of scansion and pronunciation. We wish by the way 
that he had not so often used the term “ accent '' when he means 

' stress.” Much yet remains to be said on the fascinating topic 
of the relation of stress to quantity. That stress did in fact aítect 
scansion no one can doubt, nor that in primitive Latin poetry it 
was of the first importance (dabunt m ám Metélli Naéeió poétac), 
as certainlv asit counts in such metres as the Galliambic. Again, 
Latin poetry, like Greek, being made primarily to be sung 
(intoned, rather), quantity and caesura became so much more 
important than they are in English, and the number of svllables 
(as in French, which carries on the tradition) i: always of more 
importance than the stress. 


French. 

TRANSLATION FROM AND INTO FRENCH : by Ethel C. Bearman. 
(Dent. 2s. 6d.) 

This book is prepared especially for pupils who have learnt 
French by the Direct Method and who require practice in trans- 
lation during the year preceding their public examination, e.g. 
matriculation. 

The introduction of eighteen pages deals with some of the chie 
difficulties of translation. The footnotes to the translation 
passages might with advantage refer to the sections of this 
introduction more frequently. 

There are twenty-five passages a and b on facing pages; aisin 
French and b in English. The English passages often continue 
the story ina, orare of a similar nature. Help is given, especially 
for the b sections, by means of footnotes. The a passages are 
chiefly from well- known authors (Voltaire down to Réné Bazin). 
There is also a selection of tw enty French verse passages, accom- 
panied by hints on translation. The literary periods covered are 
the same as in the prose passages. 

It is an excellent book which will meet the needs of many 
teachers. 

Science. 

ADVANCED PracticaL PHysics FOR STUDENTS: by B. L. 
Worsnop, B.Sc., and H. T. Flint, M.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturers in 
Physics, King's College, London Examiners in Physics, 
University of London. (Methuen. 2s.) 

This is an attractively got up book of over 600 pages which 
invites the student to study its contents. The aim of the book, as 
stated in the preface, is to enable the student to carry out 
experiments in the various branches of Physics without having 
to refer to other theoretical text-books. To make this possible 
a short but adequate treatment of the subject matter of the 
experiment is given first of all, and then the practical details 
necessary for its performance. 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


GROUP TESTS OF 
INTELLIGENCE 


By Puiztp Boswoop BALLARD, M.A,, 
D.Litt. 


The author has not only described and 
criticized the numerous group tests in use 
in America, but has also given four com- 
plete sets of group tests of his own, which 
wil enable a teacher to measure the 
intelligence of all the pupils in his class 
in about an hour and a half. These tests 
are simple to give and simple to mark. 

“ This book embodies the clearest and most prac- 


tical presentation of the subject yet offered."— 
Times Educational Supplement. 


Numerous Illustrations. 


By 


they may 
weapons against 
tional Suptlement. 


Cloth. 68s. net. 


PHILIP Boswoop BALLARD, 
M.A., D.Litt. 


The aim of this book is to make 
the teacher his own critic, and it 
incorporates Mr. Cyril Burt's re- 
vision of Binet's Tests, together 
with their detailed application to 
the subjects of the curriculum. 


* Teachers should read this book, for it is 
uniquely offered to them by an inspector that 
the better be provided 
bimself."—Times 


Third impression. Cloth. 6s. net. | 


MENTAL TESTS THE NEW EXAMINER 


| The purpose of Dr. Ballard's latest book 
is to place in the hands of the teacher and 
the examiner a clear account of the new 
technique of examining—a technique 
which was originally applied to the testing 
of intelligence but is being more and more 
applied to the testing of attainments. 

It is claimed that the new methods are 
more scientific than the old, and more 
agrecable. The numerous examples of 
the new examination presented here will 
enable the teacher to examine its claims, 
and at the same time his children. 

| With numerous diagrams in the text. 


Price 6s. net. 


with 
Educa- 


TEST MATERIAL FOR CLASS USE. 


From * Group Tests of Intelligence.” 


" Picture Tests " from pages 91 and 93, reproduce 
10 x 7, at Is. 9d. per dozen sets. 

“Chelsea Tests" from pages 117 to 128, in 
pamphlet form at 6d. each. In quantities 3s. per 
de:en net. 

“Columbian Tests," pp. 104-111, in pamphlet 
form. Price 3d. each, 2s. Od. per dozen. 

“Crichton Tests,” pp. 131-133, in pamphlet 
form. Price 2d. each, Is. 3d. per dozen. 


25 copies. 


From “ Mental Tests." 


“ One Minute Reading Test," 
Will be found of great service in gauging 
the progress made in the early stages of reading. 


"Silent Reading Test" 
Test), at 2s. 6d. for 25 copies. 
test a teacher is able to estimate a pupil's ability 
to profit by private reading. 


From ** The New Examiner." 


at is. 6d. for * Silent Reading." 


** English." 


* Mathematics.” 
(with the Completion ixi p 
By means of this Algebra. 
t Geography.” 


“ History.” 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., St. Paul's House, Warwick Square, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


The book is primarily intended for University Students pre- 
paring for a Pass or Honours Degree, but will be found very useful 
for the Science VIth of a school in which boys are preparing for 
scholarships at the University. It is too big a book to be possessed 
by each boy, but three or four copies for reference in the labora- 
tory would be found invaluable. 

The authors do not hesitate to make use of the Calculus, and 
to facilitate its use have introduced a chapter on both the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, including the differentiation 
of all the functions likely to be used in the experimental work, 
as well as the evaluation of definite integrals and a short mathe- 
matical treatment of simple harmonic motion both undamped 
and damped. 

Experiments on recent work in physics include the determina- 
tions of the velocity of electric waves in wires, of the ratio e/m, 
and v for Cathode rays, experiments with a three electrode 
valve and the activity of radio-ative substances. 

It should also be mentioned that the theory of that most useful 
instrument the Grassot Fluxmeter is given. By its help it is 
possible to check rapidly the results of magnetic measurements 
made by students which admit of no other simple check and must 
therefore be taken to be correct, which is surely most unsatis- 

factory. 
Geography. 
PRINCIPLES OF GEOGRAPHY: PHYSICAL AND HUMAN by 
(Clarendon Press. 6s. 6d.) 

This excellent book contains 392 pages, divided into the fol- 
lowing sections :——Earth and the Solar System; Atmosphere ; 
Geosphere; Hydrosphere ; Lithosphere ; Biosphere. Due sense 
of proportion is observed in the space allotted to the various 
sections. In the exposition of the subject-matter the etlects of 
natural influence on human life and of human life on natural 
factors are constantly kept before the reader. The illustrations 
are numerous, clear, suitable, and ettective. An excellent index 
and bibliography do much to enhance the value of the work, and 
will prove of inestimable value to the serious student. 

The book is obviously meant for post-matriculation and other 
advanced students, and covers a very large field in the science of 


geography. 


e RÀ — — — ————— —À eee 


A SMALLER COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY: by G. G. Chisholm and 
J. H. Birrell. (New edition. 1922-3. Longmans. Ss. 


All students of geography know “ Chisholm’s Handbook of 
Commercial Geography,” and those who can get the Handbook 
itself will not be tempted by this abridged edition. The necessary 
condensation makes the smaller book the more difficult of the two 
to learn from. It is thus less suitable for comparative beginners 
than the larger work, and yet it is in the hands of these com- 
parative beginners that this volume will be placed, mainly because 
of its smaller size and cost. It is a pity that a selection was not 
made from the Handbook, with the treatment elaborated 
rather than condensed. This plan would have given us an intro- 
duction to the larger work. The plan adopted attempts to give 
too much. 

However, when all that is said, it must be said also that there 
has resulted a very useful book of another kind : a storehouse of 
facts, well classified, well indexed ; a book of reference, brought 
up to date; a synopsis of the world's trade in its geographical 
aspects. R. J. 


Music. 


SINGING CLass Music. (Edward Arnold and Co.’s Series.) 

Among the most recently published of these school songs are : 
(Unison) ‘ The Journey," by Alec Rowley; '' The Mad Dog," 
by the Editor, Thomas F. Dunhill; '" You Spotted Snakes,” by 
Armstrong Gibbs; “ Baby Seed Song ” (Dunhill); '' The Captain 
and the Frenchman " (set by Dunhill to words by Captain 
Marryat)—this is a vigorous song which should be popular both 
with boys and men. There are also a “ Marching Song ” and 
' The Summer Wind," by Roy Thompson; ''Goblin Gold," 
introducing the Anvil theme, and the Song of the Rhine-Maidens 
from Wagner's '' Rheingold,” set by Granville Bantock in his 
captivatingly original style. Of Part-songs, “ The Isle," by 
Charles Wood; '' Up the Hillside " (Henry G. Ley); “ Under 
the Sea” (Bantock); ‘The Mountain and the Squirrel ’’ 
(George Dyson) ; * In the Belfry (Alec Rowley); and two Four- 
part songs : *‘ Come, Sleep," and “ I loved a Lass '’ by Armstrong 
Gibbs, are very attractive. 
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MUSICAL GROUNDWORK : A Short Course of Aural Training: by 
F. H. Shern, Director of Music, Malvern College. (Humphry 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) 

This really practical work should prove of great value to busy 
teachers. The writer sets out a scheme of work, and- -more to the 
point—immediately apportions his syllabus throughout eight 
terms, giving minute details of ten lessons for each. The book 
was originally designed to meet the needs of boys of from fourteen 
to eighteen, with varying degrees of instrumental technique but 
an almost unvarying ignorance of the elements of musical know- 
ledge. It is written by a teacher for teachers, and the notes of 
lessons are extremely well done, while the two Appendices-— 
(a) Musical Examples, and (b) Recreative Music, are full of sugges- 
tion and valuable aid to busy people. 


THE OXFORD CHORAL SONGS FROM THE OLD MASTERS. 
University Press). 

In a Preface by Peter Warlock —'' To the Transcriptions from 
Lute Tablature, edited by Peter Warlock and Philip Wilson '— 
is the following, ind:cating the source of these particular songs : 
"These songs have been selected from the various books of 
' songs or ayers ' published in England between 1598 and 1617— 
a period which covers the production of nearly all the greatest 
plays of Shakespeare." From this statement it will be seen that 
here is a valuable addition to our musical knowledge of a period 
known to be fruitful of much interesting work in the realm of 
music, both vocal and instrumental. The collection is well worth 
study by the music enthusiast, who will find among these old 
melodies many of great charm. A long list of songs and part- 
songs of living composers issued by the same publishers is equally 
good. A. G. 


Mv Marp Mary: Six Songs for Children: by Felix White. 
(Curwen. 2s. 6d. net.) 

These little songlets are new. Words and music alike are fresh 
and particularly suitable for very voung children, who will enjov 
jearning them because they are different from so many songs set 
gor little ones. We specially like “ Baby, baby, bless her,” and 
* Brown Bunny.” 


DREAM THEMES: 
by Ernest Austin. 
W. 2s. 6d. net.) 
These piano studies are beautifully written and, as the sub-title 
indicates. are an attempt to interpretin music the poem (also by the 
composer) set out at the head ot each. They require considerable 
technical skill in executive treatment and interpretation, but will 
repay careful study. Number four is very fine, though by no 
means easy, and strikingly original. 


CALLING OUT THE FAIRIES : Tone Stanza No. 23: 
(Larway. Is. 6d.) 

A very delightful little pianoforte picce, fully indicative of the 
subject and introducing in its second section a '' Procession of 
Gnomes '' which forms an appropriate contrast. Fairly casv and 
effective, it will prove an acceptable addition to Mr. Austin's 
splendid series of Appreciation Aids. * O, Sleep is a Net,” * The 
Empty House," and “ Dream-Shadows,”’ all by Ernest Austin, 
are unison songs in the well-known style ofthis writer. (3d. each.) 


(Oxford 


Book One: Six Poems for the Pianoforte : 
(Larway, Wells Street, Oxford Street, 


Ernest Austin. 


History. 


A HUNDRED AND SIXTY YEARS OF BRITISH History (1763—1922) 
by R. B. Mowat. (Ten maps. A. and C. Black. 3s. 6d.) 


‘ The study of history,” says the author in his preface, '' should 
be a means of acquiring knowledge, of training the mind, of 
forming habits of duty, and of cultivating admiration of all that 
is noble in British people as they were and as they are.” 

That sentence fairly and definitely describes the aim and the 
tendency of this school history. The unconscious movement 
from history in general to hearty nationalism indicates that the 
writer has a point of view, and that he writesof British history as 
a Briton. It would be more accurate to say that he writes as an 
Englishman. This ensures some colour and vigour in his present- 
ment. Sometimes the vigour is a little startling- ^" The ordinary 
Irish peasant, or shopkeeper, or lawver, appeared to have no 
horror of murder. . . ."  " This habit (r.e., obedience) and 
desire (7.e., of seeing the law obeyed) were absent in the greater 
part of Ireland." These quotations refer to the years 1880-1885. 

In another place we have a definition of a strike. “ A strike is 
really a conspiracy in restraint of trade, although the object of 
the strike may be perfectly just.” Now this is a correct definition 
in its own limits. But if this limited definition is chosen, surely 
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it is a misleading act to set it down for the use of young people, 
without qualifhcation. The definition covers a lock-out; it 
covers most of the actions of combines and trusts; it covers 
much of the work of emplovers' associations ; it covers the 
passive resistance of owners of town plots who are waiting for 
them to " ripen.” [It covers much- far too much. R. J. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 1. THROUGH THE CIVIL War: 
by Dr. D. S. Muzzey. (19 maps. Ginn and Co. 15s. net.) 
The American teacher-professors and doctors are very indus- 
trious in supplying u5 with text-books; often with rather bulky 
text-books. One ought to add: often with good, solid useful 
text-books. Dr. Muzzcy, through the same publishers, has 
already issued an “ American History ” text-book, with a com- 
panion volume of " Readings,” each of about 660 pages. He 
now moves to the larger text-book, covering the period from 
Colonisl] days to the Civil War. He is writing here for older 
students, and has placed his bibliography and notes at the end of 
the vehune, and has omitted the side-headings of the carlier book ; 
as Wwe chink, quite rightly. 

‘Tre arrangement and the plan give us for the dominant note, 
expansion ; and for the sub-dominant, the reaction of personali- 
ties. This is less owing, however, to the views or the bias of 
Dr. Muzzey than to the nature of American history. Dr. Muzzey, 
indeed, is too good a writer of text-books to display any very 
strong bias. This is his merit and his weakness. 


A DicresT or BriTISH HISTORY: 
Herbert. Russell. +s. Gd. net. 
parts, Is. 4d. each.) 

One should not complain of an apple for not being a pineapple. 
This book does not otier itself as a history, but as a digest of 
history. It is a very good digest. Mr. Oscar Browning, in his 
Introduction to the first edition (1913) says: "© In studving 
history, the most important thing is to get a good scatfolding.”’ 
That, we think, is not true. The figure of speech is not very 
happily chosen. Mr. McGrady's book (once one has ceased 
asking why it is not a pinezpple) is better than a scaffolding, and 
less ephemeral. Indeed, we think its best use will be after the 
student has traversed the field of British history, not before he 
starts. 

A digest might be simply a date book. Once we were supposed 
to learn a kind of history-—examination history, still extant — 
from a pocket-book of dates called '" Curtis "-— still, we believe, 
extant. Mr. McGrady offers us something very much better than 
that. 

For so practical a book we venture to offer a practical addition 


by S. H. McGrady, M.A. 
Also published in three 


—a table of contents. Thus: 
The Industrial Revolution va e. e... Dp. 340 
Three Marks of the Modern Age T e p. 340 
The Policy of Mercantilism p. 342 
The Coming of Laissez Faire .. zs p. 343 
and so forth. In this section the two pages on '' Forces of 
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Change " furnish an excellent example of condensation. 


R. J. 


THE GREATEST STORY IN THE WorL D: by Horace G. Hutchinson. 
(17 illustrations. Murray. 3s. 6d.) 

This is a young people's history book, dealing with the Western 
Civilisations, and ending with the Dispersion of the Jews. 

The book deals with Egvpt, Babylonia, Crete, the Israelites, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome. This is a wide range for a small book, 
but the selection of matter is sutficiently judicious to escape the 
dangers of condensation. A danger of another kind, however, 
has not been avoided-—that which waits on the author who is 
carefully * writing down " to juvenile readers. One of the 
obvious devices in such a case is to adopt a conversational style. 
But this can very soon become tiring. Beyond a certain point, it 
arouses irritation ; and we think that Mr. Hutchinson, guided by 
excellent but indiscreet intentions, has been led beyond that 
point. " 1 do not know whether you will agree, but it seems to 
me "—"' I do not think the names can help us much "——' I have 
avoided mentioning '"—'' 1 think they only confuse us '’’—" But 
you are not to suppose "—all these examples of colloquial 
address occur in one short paragraph ; and there are many such 
paragraphs. 

On the other hand, the very excess of this eagerness to be 
familiar and un-learned is a guarantee against text-bookism. 
You feel that the writer is putting himself out to tell “ you ” his 
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J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 


JUST PUBLISHED. PART TWO. 


A SHORTER FRENCH COURSE 
By 
RANDALL WILLIAMS and WALTER RIPMAN. 
Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


Grammar in English and French-English Vocabulary as in Part I of 
this Course. 


THE 


THRESHOLD OF LITERATURE 


By 
A. F. CHAPPrLL, M.A., Manchester Grammar School 
Cloth Boards. 186 pages. 2s. 6d. 


The “ lecture expliquée " method applied to the study of English. 


A RAPID LATIN COURSE 
By 
WALTER RiPMAN and Mrs. M. V. HUGHES. 
Cloth Boards. 256 pages. 3s. 


From a recent. Revicw. 
* Many who dip into this book will wish such had been the class-book 
when they were starting Latin.” 


J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., Bedford Street, London 


pare you to teach 
Commercial Subjects 


By means of Pitman's Postal Courscs you 
can study at home in your spare time, the 
lessons commencing from the stage of 
your present knowledge. There are cighty 
separa:e and distinct courses available, 
and these are described in the booklet 
* Home Study," which will be sent free 
to any teacher. 


WRITE TO-DAY, stating the subjects 
in which you are interestéd. 


Dr. R. W. HOLLAND, O.B.E., M.A. 
M.Sc., LL.D. , 
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story as easily and pleasantly as may be; and if one must swing 
towards the extreme of dry tabulation, or towards its chatty 
opposite, there is little doubt as to where one will choose to risk— 
especially in youth. 

We think that most young people will find the book readable 
and interesting. R. J. 


Econo mics. 


MAN's WANTS, WORK AND WEALTH: 
Economics : by Susan Cunnington. (Illustrations. 
3s.) 

“ This little book," says the Preface (" Foreword to the 
Reader ") aims at interesting both the young student and the 
general reader." | On such à subject as economics it is a difficult 
aim. But Miss Cunnington may be well satistied with the result. 
She writes clearly and with sufficient simplicity, and she has 
embodied a great deal of modern economic theory, with historical 
settings, in her little volume. 

The general plan is shown by the four parts into which the book 
is divided: I. The Earning of the National Income; Il. The 
Sharing of the National Income; lll. The Spending of the 
National Income; IV. Government. 

Miss Cunnington claims that her readers “ will have nothing 
to unlearn,” which is a bold saving for any writer on economics. 
ln the broad sense in which no doubt it is made, the claim is a 
fair one. Butif one were to come to details, and ask, for example, 
whether '' the direct payment made to those who have supplied 
services in production '' can be accepted as an exact definition of 
“ wages,” could the claim be supported ? 

Woman's part in the economic life of the world is, of course, not 
forgotten. It is an advantage that even of itself makes it desir- 
able to have works on the subject written by women. Opponents 
of '' equal pay '' would complain, we think, that the arguments 
as given in the last pages of the book are somewhat heavilv 
weighted by a natural bias ; but the treatment throughout the 


A Beginner's Course in 
Pitman. 


book is fair and open. R. J. 
General. 
REAL FAIRIES : by Enid Blyton. (Saville and Co. 3s. 6d. net). 


A really charming collection of poems about a child's fancies, 
which all grown-ups should read if they want to understand the 
workings of an imaginative child's mind. Children, too, will love 
them, for thev express easily and naturally the quaint thoughts 
of an eight-year-old. 


WEAVING AND OTHER PLEASANT OCCUPATIONS. 
G. Harrap and Co. IOs. 6d. net.) 

The authors of this volume sav " This book has been written 
not only for strong children, but for those whose hands are feeble 
and whose minds work slowly." The pleasant occupations 
include toymaking, basketry, bead work, pottery making. 
All these are clearly described and amply illustrated so that any- 
one who follows these directions can become a skilled craftsman 
without further help. 

A very useful appendix giving the names of books of reference 
and of shops which supply the raw materials required for the 
various crafts concludes a most valuable book. 


ELEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL ARTS: by Leon L. Winslow ; illus- 
trated by H. W. Jacobs. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

This book deals with a dozen industries, from book-making to 
woodworking. It combines practical instruction in the twelve 
crafts dealt with, and interesting little historical accounts of 
their development. Thus it offers itself at once as a book for the 
school library and as a practical instruction book for the school 
work-room. To combine these two aims in so small a space, and 
for so many different crafts, is to risk attempting too much ; and 
the result shows, we think, that the risk was too great. In the 
chapter on ‘ Wood and Woodworking,” for example, we have 
fifteen pages of letterpress and pictures descriptive of the timber 
industry from the growing trees to the seasoning planks. The 
story and the pictures (ten of them) are equally interesting. 
They serve as an introduction to * How to Make a Small Table ” 
and * How to Build Bird Houses." Here again are some good 
drawings. But the section (and the book) ends before even the 
simplest joint is dealt with. What would our handicraft 
instructors say ? 

Nevertheless, the book will prove attractive to many bovs and 
girls. This, however, will not be greatly for the instructaons it 
gives on practical work, but for its bright little accounts of the 
lustory and process of so many industries. R. J. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


Dorothy Una Ratcliffe, who writes '" Brother Thieves," is 
the editor of The Microcosm, a literary quarterly (sold on 
behalf of North Country Charities) the latest number of which 
contains many charming contributions and is sold for the Waifs 
and Strays' Society. 

Mr. F. A. Wright, who contributes the article on '' Greek 
Satire," is well known to our readers as the writer of a charming 
series of articles on French Poets, as well as for his translation of 
the Poems of Meleager and for several memorable works on 
Greek literature, including * The Arts of Greece.” 


Mr. Frank Doughty, who writes on “ The Method of Educa- 
tional Theory,” is an Assistant Master under the L.C.C. and is 
attached to the staff of St. John's School, New North Road. 


Mr. L. T. Morgan, author of '" The Interpretation of Conduct 
in Children " in our '' Schoolcraft ’’ columns, is Assistant Lecturer 
in Education in the University of Bristol. 

Mr. Arthur G. Lucas, M.A., whose remarks on the selection 
of books to form a school librarv will we think be helpful, is an 
Assistant Master in the Municipal Secondary School at Cyfarthfa 
Castle, Merthyr Tydtil. : 

The Rev. Magnus Helgason (whose name was accidentally 
omitted last month) is the distinguished author of the article on 
the Training of Teachers in Iceland, in our September number, 
and is the Principal of the Training College of Iceland. He is 
universally beloved as the head of the teaching profession in 
that country. The excellent translation is the work of Mr. 
Snaebjorn Jonsson. 


Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 

In the final examination for the teaching certificate in 
Eurhythmics held by the London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 
(The Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics Ltd.) July and August, 
1923, the following were successful: Winifred Baker, Jessica M. 
Benham, Doreen M. Bingham, Elsie K. Edmonds, Joan Emmer- 
son, Gwendolen Foreman, Heather D. Gell, Isabelle N. Guthrie, 
Gwendoline E. Holt, Constance Hook, Cecilia John, Mary 
Macnair, Winifred M. Thorne. 


The new handbook for the Session 1923-24 of L.C.C. lectures 
and classes for teachers is obtainable from the County Hall, 
Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. 


'" Some Suggestions on the Teaching of Arithmetic ” is the 
title of a pamphlet published by the Education Committee of the 
County Council of Leicestershire to which Mr. W. A. Brockington, 
Director of Education, contributes a prefatory note. 


Children Out-of- Work. 

It is stated on good authority (that of the President of the 
Welfare Workers’ Institute) that 80,000 boys and girls of 
eighteen, keen for work, have done none since they were four- 
teen. And yet Economy frowns on Continuation Schools ! 


We welcome reprints of “ Little. Black Mingo” and Mrs. 
Bannerman's other little black people (Nisbet) as old friends in 
new pinafores. 


OCTOBER. 
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COUPON. 
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Competitions. 


See page 408. 
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Eg by Hon. OLIVER STANLEY. 4s. 6d. net Eg 
AC. - . . . . AL 1 : * . E : x MP . . E ro 
Het CowTRIBUTORS: Viscount Haldane of Cloan, d BENSON, C.V.O., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. (Library edition 
fort A. E. Zimmern, Harold J. Laski, Lord Eustace [#28 7s 6d net.) Se e 
iU.| Percy, Albert Mansbridge, Hon. W. N. Bruce aay | “ This selection from the works of Ruskin is designed to illustrate the development 
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Hey Sir William McCormick, Sir Frank Heath, Ehzabeth E l principles, or his social theories. It is on his merits asa writer and a moralist that 
Pi S. Haldane, T. H. Scarls. d his De SUE n S " iss x it is as a literary artist that he is 
EU CAS | represented here."— From the Prefatory Note. 
bu THE PREPARATORY GEOGRAPHY. DE “Just the kind of book about Ruskin that the present generation needs. . . 
Ep By W. J. BARTON and W. L. BUNTING. ‘og ORES LN upon a diversity of delightful subjects."— 
Hey Handbook for Teachers. With 7 figures and |58 ` Es l ` 
E an index. 6s. net. T3 
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nd Exercise Books. With outline maps. Paper Dt | Lamb's Criticism. A selection from the Literary 
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Brae general scheme is as follows :—First year: The British Isles and ER oS nct. 
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The purpose of this book is to give a handy collection of every extant piece of 


HYS Europe ; physical and descriptive. “Second year: The British Wed d NRI UE 
i Empire and the other continents. Third year: The Human Geo- RA genuine literary criticism of Charles Lamb. E TP 
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Ts ‘Mon Deuxième Livre de Francais’ suit les mémes lignes que le [555 M.A. (Cantab.), Mason Professor of Botany in the University 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 
The Labour Partv's Aim, a Criticism and a Restatement, by 
Seven Members of the Labour Party. 1s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 
The Old Testament, its Growth and Message ; a Handbook for 
younger Students and the Unlcarned : by Sara A. Burstall, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 


G. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 
Junior French Free Composition; by Frank A. Hedgecock, M.A. 
Vol. 1, 2s.; Vol. 2, Is. 6d. 
A Book of French Verse, chosen and arranged for School Use : bv 
Marc Ceppi. 2s. 
A Victorian Schoolmaster : Henry Hart of Sedbergh: by G.G. 
Coulton. 10s. net. . 


BUTTERWORTH AND Co. 
Banking and Currency: by Ernest Sykes, B.A. 
5s. net. 


Fifth Edition. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

The Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge, 1923-1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

Botany, a Junior Book for Schools : by R. H. Yapp, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Mensuration and Elementary Solid Gcometry for Schools: by 
R. M. Milne, M.A. 85. 6d. 

The Classical Movement in French Literature, traced by a series 
of texts: selected and edited by H. F. Stewart, D.D. and 
Arthur Tilley, M.A. 7s. net. 

Selections from Ruskin : edited by A. C. Benson, C.V.O., LL.D. 
4s. 6d. 

Government of Palestine: System of Translation from Arabic 
into English. 1s. 6d. net. 


* JONATHAN CAPE. 
General Biologv : by L. E. Burlingame, H. Heath, E. G. Martin, 
and G. J. Peirce. 21s net. 


CASSELL AND Co., LTD. 
Cassell’s New English Dictionary. 9s. net. 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 

English Romantic Poems, with Introduction and Notes by H. A. 
Treble, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Stepping-Stones to Literature: edited by a fermer Inspector 
of Schools. Book I, Stortes from Near and Far. 

Twentieth Century Geography Readers. Book 6, Britain 
Beyond the Seas. 

Complete Tales for Infants : 
The Land of Dogs. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 4d. 
The Two Sons. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

The Story of Beowulf and Grendel: retold in modern English 
prose by R. A. Spencer, B.A. Paper, 5d. ; cloth, 8d. 


CLARENDON PRESs. 

A Junior Economic Geography : by O. J. R. Howarth. 
net. 

Ciesar's Civil War. Book II, partly in the original and partly 
in F. P. Long's translation: by W. C. Compton, M.A. and 
C. E. Freeman, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

Makers of Science; Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy : 
by [vor B. Hart. 65. net. 

Roman Britain: by R G. Collingwood, F.S.A. 


2s. Bd. 


2s. €d. net. 


CONSTABLE AND Co. 
The Life of Mrs. Humphry Ward: by Janet Penrose Trevelyan. 
12s. 6d. net. 
Evans BROTHERS, LTD. 
The Books of New Ideas. No. 3, Free Work and Sense Training. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Geography and the Blackboard: by Robert J. Finch, F.R.G.S. 
Frimousset au College ct en Vacances : par Jaboune et Pinchon. 
2s. 6d. net. 
HENRY FROWDE AND HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 
How Our Bodies are Made: by R. M. Wilson, M.B., Ch.B. 5s. 
net. 
GINN AND Co. 
Correspondencia Practica: by Medora Loomis Ray and Ruth A. 
Bahret. 4s. 6d. net. : 


GEORGE G. HarkaP AND Co., Ltn. 

The Haliburton sixth Reader: by F. H. Pritchard. 23. 9d. 

The Haliburton Handbooks of English: by F. H. Pritchard. 
Book 4. 8d. 

Ancient Man: by Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 2s. 6d. 

The Story of Early English Travel and Discovery : by A. Wad- 
dingham Seers, B.A. 2s. Gd. 

A Treasury of Verse for School and Home : selected and arranged 
by M. G. Edgar, M.A. Revised Edition, edited by Enc 
Chilman. Part 4. Is. 9d. 

D. C. HEATH AND Co. 

Jorn Uhl: von G. Frenssen. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 

and Word List, by Warren Washburn Florer. 4s. 6d. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 
Openway : by Archie P. McKishnie. 6s. net. 
Bannertail, the Story of a Gray Squirrel, with 1C0 drawings by 
Ernest Thompson Seton. 8s. 6d. net. 


W. AND A. K. JouNstcn, Ltn. 

The World-Wide Atlas of Modern Geography, Political and 
Physical ; containing one hundred and twelve pages of maps 
and complete index. Eleventh Edition. 21s. net. 

Crospy, Lockwoop AND Son. 

Practical Chemistry : by Geoffrey Martin, D.Sc., Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 

The Properties of Matter: by Basil C. McEwen, M.C., B.Sc. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Relativity, a Systematic Treatment of Einstein’s Theory: bv 
J. Rice, M.A. 18s. net. 

Metal Werk: by F. T. Morrison, M.I.Mech.E. 
Schools, 2s. 6d.; for Primary Schools, 2s. 


For Secondary 


McDovcArr's EDUCATIONAL Co., Lip. 

The Greater Plays of Shakespeare, with Notes: Julius Cæsar, 
The Tempest, A Alidsummer Night’s Dream. 10d. net cach. 
Richard II., Is. net. 

Britain and Her People: by G. O. Turner, M.A. 3s. 

The Werld’s Storchouses : by E. L. Bryson and K. A. Cameron, 
MAX. 25.2d. 

MACMILLAN AND Co., Lrp. 

History of England: by Edith Thompson. 3s. €d. 

The Pilgrim's Progress: by John Bunyan. Abridged, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Questions, ete., by Christina F. Knox, M.A. 
Is. 9d. 

The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet’s Mind, an Autobiographical 
Poem: by William Wordsworth. Selections arranged and 
edited by Bernard Groom, M.A. Is. 64. 


MEIKLEJOHN AND Son, LTD. 
British History Tables, with side-lights on European and World 
Events, 1485-1603 : by Henry W. Clark, D.D. 3s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN AND Co., Ltp. 

Good Health and Long Life, and how to attain them: by Cecil 
Webb- Johnson, M.B., Ch.B. 3s. 6d. net. 

Graded German Passages for Unseen Translation and Dictation, 
for middle and upper forms: compiled by C. E. Stockton, 
M.A. Is. 

The New Physics, Lectures for Laymen and Others: by Arthur 
Haas, Ph.D., authorised translation, by Robert W. Lawson, 
D.Sc. Os. net. 

French Prose Passages, 16th-20th century : compiled by R. A. 
Raven. Is. 3d. 


Elements of Speech Training : by Percy H. Reaney, M.A. 3s. 64. 


Mitts AND. Boon, LTD. 

A First Year Experimental Chemistry : by W. H. Crabb, B.A., 
B.5c. 2s. net. 

A Second Year Experimental Chemistry : by W. H. Crabb, B.A., 
B.Sc. 2s. net. 

Womanhood and Health : by Christine M. Murrell, M.D., B.S. 
5s. net. 

Joux MURRAY. 

A General History of Europe, Part 2, 1500-1922 : by Oliver J. 
Thatcher and Ferdinand Schwill. Revised and brought 
up to date by W. J. N. Gritith, B.A. 5s. 6d. 

The Advancement of Science, 1923. Addresses delivered at the 
Ninety-first Annual Meeting of the British Association tor 
the Advancement of Science. 6s. net. 
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Aniversiy Tutorial Press. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN EDUCATION. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING. By 
JAMES WELTON, D.Lit., M.A., sometime Professor of 
Education in the University of Leeds. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 8s. 6d. 


In this work the treatment is theoretical in the sense of setting forth a consistent 
body of doctrine. But that the principles and methods here set forth are practical 
has been proved by the successful working of every one of them in school. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EXPERIMENTAL PSYCH- 
OLOGY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION. By 
C. W. VALENTINE, D.Phil., M.A., Professor of Education in 
the University of Birmingham. 4s. 


The experiments described are numerous, and bear directly upon educational 
problems and upon the work of the teacher in the school ; they are all. such that 
they can be carried out without the aid of expensive apparatus. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF MORAL TRAINING 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE. By James WELTon, D.Lit., M.A., and 
F. G. BLANDFORD, M.A. 5s. 


This work treats of the general nature of good character—duty, virtue, conscience, 
etc. ; of the School às a moral community in which good character is developed ; and of 
the particular means and modes of treatment which it employs to this end. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PSYCHOLOGY. By 
BENJAMIN DuMVILLE, M.A., F.C.P., late Lecturer on 
Education in the Islington Day Training College. 6s. 6d. 


A full account of the nature and development of mental processes with reference 
to actual school work. 


CHILD MIND. An Introduction to Psychology for Teachers. 
By BENJAMIN DuMVILLE, M.A., F.C.P., 4s. 


This book differs fundamentally from almost all existing books on the subject 
of Teaching. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. By S. E. Bray, M.A., In- 
spector of Schools to the London County Council. With an 
Introduction on '' The Place of the Elementary School in a 
National System of Education ” by Sir James Yoxall. 
Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


A book dealing with such subjects as the premises, fittings, furniture, and environ- 
ment of the School, classes, and class rooms. 


THE SCIENCE OF SPEECH. An Elementary Manual of 
English Phonetics for Teachers. By BENJAMIN DUMVILLE, 
M.A., F.C.P. 4s. 


This book deals simply, yet thoroughly, with the sounds of spoken English and 
the method of their production. 


AIMS AND METHODS OF NATURE STUDY. 4A Guide 
for Teachers. By JOHN RENNIE, D.Sc., F. R.S.E., Lecturer 
in Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. With an 
Introduction by Professor J. Arthur Thompson, M.A. 5s. 


The greater part of the work is devoted to model courses and model lessons dealing 
with typical studies and designed for all grades in the school. All branches of nature 
study, animal and plant life, weather studies, rocks, and soils are included. 


SCHOOL LESSONS IN PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE. 
A Companion Volume to “ The Aims and Methods of Nature 
Study." By Joun RENNIE, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 68. 6d. 


A course of Eighty Lessons in Nature Study arranged according to seasons, 
with full guidance to the teacher as to how to learn and how to teach the subject. 


THE TEACHING OF DRAWING: ITS AIMS AND 
METHODS. By Sotomon Polak and H. C. QuiLTER. 
3s. 6d. 


VOICE TRAINING IN SPEECH AND SONG. By H.H. 
Hu LrertT, M.A. M.R.C.S, L.R.C.P. 2s. 3d. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF EDUCATONAL PURLICATIONS 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GAnibersity Tutorial Press, Ld., 


25, High Street, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C A. 
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CONSTABLE 


LONDON : BOMBAY : SYDNEY 
GENERAL 


. A LIFE OF WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE 


By JOSEPH QUINCY ADAMS. 21s. net. 


Observer :—" Professor Joseph Quincy Adams is well enough known 
among English scholars to ensure every attention for his new ‘ Life of 
William Shakespeare.’ . . . His work involves one of the most careful 
and consecutive narratives that we possess of the stage politics of the 
time." 

C. H. H. in the Manchester Guardian :— He has made the successful 
playwright of the Globe and the prosperous squire of Stratford 
as real as they can, on authentic evidences, be made... . He is 
open to new ideas, as well as completely master of the facts; and, 
merely by skilful massing and marshalling of admitted data, he has 
often given outline to what was nebulous, and body to what was 
abstract.” 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 
By J.L.and Barbara Hammond. 12s. net. 


Daily News :—" A clear, well-balanced, accurate picture of the 
melancholy, solitary, self-introspective, but courageous and humane 
man who lived close to his severe religious professions, and in whose 
character there were clements of real moral grandeur,” 

Observer :— Mr. and Mrs. Hammond's brilliant and highly con- 
centrated study of Lord Shaftesbury’s career. . . . This extraordinary 
man has at last found a chronicler worthy of him.” 


THE LIFE OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
By her daughter, Janet Penrose Trevelyan. 
12s. 6d. net. 


SHADOWS ON THE PALATINE. 
By Wilfranc Hubbard. 8s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post :— In Mr. Hubbard we must welcome a new writer of 
great distinction, who can challenge comparison for learning and irony 
with the author of Clio.” 


SHORT TALKS UPON PHILOSOPHY. 
By Sir H. H. Cunynghame. 8s. 6d. net. 


Journal of Education :—'' We can imagine two classes of our readers 
to whom this book will make definite appeal—those who desire to make 
acquaintance for the first time with the trend of philosophic speculation 
from early times down to Bergson and other moderns ; and those busy 
teachers wlio desire to renew such acquaintance," 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 
By Sir William Flinders Petrie. 6s. net. 


Westminster Gazette :—'"' The name of Sir Flinders Petrie is always a 
guarantee for brilliant and accurate work, and this book is no exception 
to the mile. There is no other book which gives, in so short a compass, 
so vivid and accurate an insight into social life in ancient Egypt." 


LONDON : Its Origin and Early Development 
By Wm. Page, F.S.A. 14s. net. 


Times Literary Supplement :—'"' The theme of London as the subject 
of history is one of singular fascination. But new approach is only 
possible if the material at present available is brought scientifically 
uito narrative form. This has been done admirably by Mr. William Page. 
AN, or nearly all, that is known about carly and mediæval London is 
grouped into a series of chapters.” 


THE DANCE OF LIFE. 

By Havelock Ellis. 12s. net. 
Manchester Guardian :— Dr. Havelock Ellis is the best endowed of 
our philosophers. . . . He is himself a great imaginative artist. in 
literature, and uses his large store of knowledge with an accurate 
economy. . . . He is one of the few living thinkers and writers whose 
every word is worth reading, and this volume contains the ripest and 

fullest fruits ot his wisdom.” 


WOMAN 


A Vindication. By ANTHONY LUDOVICI. 12s. net. 


Reterec :—" T strongly recommend it for its magnificent audacity. 
More stimulating than anything whieh has appeared. since Otto 
Weintnger startled the world with his Sex and Character.” 


10-12 ORANGE STREET W.C.2. 
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THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, LTD. 
Arithmetic Practice. Teacher's Book, Parts 1 and 2, Is. 2d. each. 
Pupil's Book, Part 2, led. 
History Practice. Part 2: Milestones of History. 15. 3d. 
Literature Practice. Part 2. Is. 3d. 


OLIVER AND Bovp. 

Elementary Agricultural Science: by William Smith, M.A., 
B.Sc. 3s. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Outlines of British History, with special reference to Social Life 
and Conditions : by George Guest, B.A. 2s. 6d. 

The Oxford Picture Geographies: by Herbert McKay, B.Sc. 
Mountains, Plains, Rivers, The Coast. Paper, 6d. each ; 
limp cloth, &d. each. 

Text Books, 1, 2, and 3. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Oxford Picture Arithmetics: by Herbert McKay, B.Sc. 
Books ] and 2. Paper 4d. each; limp cloth, 6d. Teacher's 
Book 1 and 2. Is. 6d. net each. 

Problems of the New Testament To-Day : by R. H. Malden, M.A. 

Sir John Edwin Sandys, 1844-1922. Is. net. (6s. 6d. net. 


KEGAN PauL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., LTD. 

The Claims of the Coming Generation, a consideration by various 
writers, arranged by Sir James Marchant, K.B.E., LL.D. 
6s. 6d. net. 

GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, LTD. 

Stories from Mediæval History: by E. H. Spalding. 1s. 8d. 

Stories from Greek, Roman, and Early English History: by 
Mary Sarson and Mary E. Paine. Is. 9d. 

Stories from English History, 1066-1805: by Margaret R. 
Keary and Phyllis Wragge. 2s. 

Modern School Atlas of Physical, Political and Commercial 
Geography. 7s. 6d. | 

Modern School Commercial Atlas. 3s. 6d. 


Sir Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 
Classroom Handwork, for all grades of Boys and Girls: by R. N. 
Sharman. 4s. net. 
RIVINGTONS. 

Lessons from the Old Testament: New and Revised Edition, 
1923: edited by the Rev. M. G. Glazebrook, D.D. 6s. 
Elementary Greek Translation Book : by the Rev. A. E. Hillard, 

D.D., and C. G. Botting, M.A. 4s. 


SEELEY, SERVICE AND Co., LTD. 
Things Seen on the Riviera : by Capt. Leslie Richardson, 3s. 6d. 


net. 
The Romance of Sea Rovers: by E. Keble Chatterton, B.A. 6s. 
net. 


SIDGWICK AND JACKSON, LTD. 
World Geography and World Problems: by J. F. Unstead, 
M.A., D.Sc. ds. net. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL Press, LTD. 
A Text-Book of Economics : by M. Briggs, M.A., B.Sc. 8s. 6d. 
The Teaching of Geography : by W. P. Welpton, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 
Matriculation, Magnetism, and Electricity : by R. H. Jude, M.A., 
D.Sc., and John satterly, M.A., D.Sc. 6s. 6d. 
Elementary Mathematical Astronomy: by C. W. C. Barlow, M.A., 
B.Sc., and G. H. Bryan, D.Sc., M.A. 9s. 6d. 


T. Fisuer Unwin, LTD. 
A Short Handbook of Literary Terms : by George G. Loane. 5s. 
net. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


Cassell's Children's Book of Knowledge: Parts 25, 26, and 27. 
1s. 3d. net. each. 

The John Hopkins University Circular: Conferring of Degrees, 
June 12, 1923. July, 1923. 

Panpipes: edited by E. M. G. Reed. September, 1923. 6d. 

Discovery, a monthly popular journal of knowledge: edited by 
Edward Liveing, B.A. September, 1923. Is. net. 

The Pageant of Nature: edited by P. Chalmers Mitchell, C.D.E., 
LL.D. Parts l3 and l4. Is. 3d. net each. 

The Outline of Literature and Art: edited by John Drinkwater 
and Sir William Orpen. Parts 16 and 17. Is. 2d. net each. 

The Parents’ Review : edited by E. Kitching. Sept., 1923. 9d. 

Pine Cone: July, 1923. The Othcial Organ of the Order of 
Woodcraít Chivalry. 6d. 

The Microcosm: edited by Dorothy Una Radclitie. Autumn, 
1923. 2s. 6d. net. 

Educational Review: edited by Frank Pierrepont Graves. 
September, 1923. 35 cents. 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


A book that is sure of a welcome is ‘‘ The Old Testament : 
its Growth and Message, a Handbook for younger students and 
the unlearned," by Miss Sara A. Burstall, M.A., Head Mistress 
of the Manchester High School and Special Lecturer in Education 
in the University of Manchester. Dr. William Temple, Bishop 
of Manchester, has contributed a foreword, and the book is 
published by Messrs. Edward Arnold and Co. 


'* The First Term ” is the alluring title of a dozen '' Letters to 
a Schoolboy," by a well-known Public School Master, with a 
foreword by the Headmaster of Eton. We gather from the an- 
nouncement of the publishers—Messrs. G. Bell & Sons—that 
it isa “ wise little book ” with “ a complete absence of anything 
savouring of the ' heavy father.’ " Two other titles that arrest 
our eye in glancing over an attractive Autumn List are “A 
Victorian Schoolmaster: Henry Hart of Sedbergh,” by G.G. 
Coulton, and “ Hockey for Women and Girls," by K. E. Lidder- 
dale. 


“Citizenship and the School," by P. B. Showan, M.A,, one 
of the Cambridge Handbooks for Teachers (Cambridge 
University Press), and designed to show how the teaching of 
civics can be made part of the history and geography lesson, 
should prove a real help to teachers. A number of classical books 
will come from this house, including '' Zeus," by A. B. Cook, 
M.A. (the first vol. appeared in 1914), “ The Hellenistic Age." 
by E. A. Barber, and others ; “ The Hope Vases," etc. 


The zeal of the League of Nations in publishing information 
on international problems of economics and finance might well 
be taken advantage of by students of Europcan conditions. 
Messrs. Constable and Co. in their monthly list devote a 
good deal of space to the various reports, etc., of the league, 
and add: “ It is hard to believe that there are still people not 
alive to the practical evidence of the work carried on in Geneva." 
The publications are obtainable from this firm. 


Two books for the student of history areannounced for autumn 
publication by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co.: " The 
Life and Reign of Edward IV.," by Cora L. Schofield, Ph.D., 
and “ The Civil War in America," by Walter Gaston Shotwell, 
author of '" The Life of Charles Sumner ” ; and in the University 
of London Historical Series, No. 2 is almost due, namely ‘‘ Federal 
and Unified Constitutions," by Arthur Percival Newton, D.Litt., 
Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in the University of London. 
'" Hippocrates and his Successors in Relation to the Philosophy 
of their Time," by R. O. Moore, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), F.R.C.P. 
will also be awaited with interest. 


“ Something for Everybody ” might be the title of Messrs. 
Methuen's '' Illustrated List of Announcements of Forthcoming 
Books for the Second Half of the Year,” decorated on the cover 
with a picture of Essex Street off the Strand, and inside with 
interesting portraits of authors and little pictures from some of 
their ' works." To begin with there are announcements of new 
books from ‘ G.K.C." (with portrait); Robert Lynd ("The 
Blue Lion,” also with portrait); a charming drawing of a horse 
eating a fox; and lovers of '" Evo» '" and George Morrow will 
hardly need to be told who is responsible for that! And to go 
on with—but space is up! 


Geography teachers anxious to usc the natural features of the 
school district in their teaching should write to Messrs. Thomas 
Murby and Co., 1 Fleet Lane, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4. 
for a copy of a pamphlet : ‘ Local Geology, a Guide to Sources 
of Information," by A. Morley Davies, D.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.GS. 
The Guide costs 1s. net, and should prove a real help in the 
choice of the maps, etc., available for the various localities. 


“ More Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy,” by Wallace Irwin, 
illustrated by Ralph Barton, is——or are—among the Autumn 
announcements of Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons. Wr 
Haves, we are told by the same house, the inventor of Phono- 
script (the new system of teaching reading bv sound marks on 
printed letters) is meeting with wonderful success in his lecturing 
tours, and a series of "' Phonoscript Cards," supplementary to 
the charts and primers, is announced. 


Young naturalists—and old ones—will fall with avidity upon 
“A Naturalist at the Poles," by N. R. Rudmose Brown, D.Sc 
and " In Witch-Dound Africa," by Frank Melland, F.R.G.S. 
also promises '' thrills.” Both are published by Messrs. Seeley 
Service and Co., who also publish ‘ The Romance of Sea 
Rovers," by E. Keble Chatterton—a most alluring title ! 
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FOUNDED 184] 


OUTLOOK 


New S. Vol. 5. No. 11 } 
Old S. Vol. 75. No. 727 


THE EDUCATION GUILD 


OF 


GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 


(Lare THE TEACHERS’ GUILD). 
Established 1884. . 


President (1923) : 


THe Ricut Hon. Lord GonELL, C.B.E., 
M.C. 


OnpJECTS.—To promote Co-operation and 
facilitate Interchange of Opinion 
among all persons interested in the 
Study and Practice of Education. 


The Guild offers to all members the use 
of a Social Club where Educational Papers 
may be seen and Meals obtained. Bed- 
room accommodation is also available for 
limited periods. Lectures and Conferences 
are held regularly throughout the year. 


Subscription to the Guild ¢1 1 0 per 
annum (minimum) or a Life Member- 
ship Fee of /10. Entrance Fee, 10s. 


For Forms and further particulars 
apply to 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
9 and 10, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. I. 


GENERAL MEETING. 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly General 
Meeting of the Members of the Corpora- 
tion will be held at the College, Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C., on Saturday, the 
3rd of November, at 3.30 p.m. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 
A course of twelve Lectures entitled 
'" Teaching as a Craft," by Mr. Frank 
Roscoe, M.A., began on Thursday, the 
27th of September, at 6 p.m. Copies of 
the Syllabus may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


Members of the College are entitled to 
attend the course free of charge. 
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TEACHING 
AND 
TACITURNITY. 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 


Qnibersitp 
Correspondence College 


Provides Courses of Preparation for the 
MATRICULATION 


INTERMEDIATE 
AND 
DEGREE 
EXAMINATIONS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COMPLETE PROSPECTUS 


and a Special Prospectus in Economics 

and Commerce, Engineering, or for Post 

Graduate Study, may be had Post Free 
from the SECRETARY. 


No. 15, Burlington House, Cambridge. 


{ Price Sixpence Net. 
By Post, Eightpence 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Written Examinations held in March and November 
at all Centres. Iu practical subjects in March—April 
and November—December at all Centres. Entries 
for the March —April Exaininations close Wednesday, 
February 6th, 1924. 

"SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B), 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., March -April, June—July, and  October— 
November. Entries for the March--- April Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, January 30th, 1924. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at 
certain fixed centres in March—April, June—-July, 
and October—November each year. See Elocution 
Syllabus. 

Examination in Pianoforte Accompaniment is now 
offercd. 

Examination Music and Scales for Pianoforte and 
for Violin, and past Written Papers, are published 
officially by the Board, and can be obtained from the 
Central Office or through any Music Seller. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R. A.M. or the R.C.M. for 2 or 3 years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, entry forms, 
and any further information will be sent post frce on 
application to—JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 

14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE 


INCORPORATED 
SOCIETY 


OF 


MUSICIANS. 


President: 
ALLEN GILL, F.R.A.M. 


THE AIM OF THE IS.M. 
is to aid musical progress by bringing together all 
professional musicians who desire to sec the status 
of their work improved, and wish to establish safe- 
guards against the practice and teaching of music 
by unqualitied persons. 

Legal and professioual advice are available for 
members. 

The importance of the Society’s objects may be 
measurcd by the difficulty which confronts those 
members of the public who desire a musical training 
for themselves or their children, but are often misled 
by spurious diplomas with high-sounding titles. The 
Society seeks to establish a recognised standard and 
to ensure that competent teachers shall not suffer 
disparageinent. 

All qualified musicians are invited to apply for 
membership to—The Secretary, 19, Berners Street, 
London, W. 1. 


Normal Corr. Coilege. 
(Founpgp 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. County Scholarships. 
Coliege of Preceptors. Matriculation. — 
Professional Prelim. Degree Examination. 
Froebel. Hygiene. 

L.L.A. Languages. 

Pupil Teachers Music. 

Preliminary Certif Science and Art. 
Certificate 


Other Qualifying 
Exams. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 


Cr. 8Rvo. 80 pages. Price 6d. net. 
To readers of this paper on 
FREE. receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


Lorpsuip Lang, East Dutwicu, S.E. 22. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


PRINCIPAL : 
George Senter, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


EVENING COURSES specially 
adapted for teachers and others en- 
gaged during the day, who desire to 
study for the degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science, 
and for the Geography Diploma. 


Facilities are also provided for 
Post-Graduate and Research Work. 


Calendar 1/-, By Post 1/4. 


For full particulars apply to the Secretary : 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


JOINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS 


OAKLEY Howse, 
14, 16, and 18, BLooMsBURY STREET, Lonvon, W.C.1. 


Under the management of a Committce 
appointed by the Education Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


HIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unn cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated con the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of 
the above Associations, and their Commissions are 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews : 


11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When possible, 
arranged. 


REGISTRAR : Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


special appointments should be 
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SCHOOLS. 


ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL, LEATHER- 

HEAD. — In addition to sons of living clergy 
elected on the Free Foundation, Supplementarv 
Foundationers (sons of living clergy only) are received 
at the annual fee of 45 guineas. The School is also 
open to sons of ua ed Laymen paying full fees, 
viz., Clergy 95 guineas, Laymen 105 guineas per annum. 
Day-Boys 33 guineas per annum. Modern School 
buildings for 240 boys. Boys prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Army and Civil Service Examinations, etc. 


Leaving Scholarships. One or two Albany Scholar. 
ships awarded each year. Also three Entrance 
Scholarships, value £45, £35, and (25 per annum. 


Scholarship examination for 1923 on the first Wednes- 
day in July; entries close the last day of June. For 
Prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, the Rev. 
E. A. Downgs. 
WOODARD SCHOOL. 
SCHOOL OF S. MARY AND S. ANNE, 
ABBOTS BROMLEY, RUGELEY, STAFFS.— 
Public Church of England School for gentlemen's 
daughters. Separate boarding houses. Beautiful 
ntry; pure, bracing air. Extensive playing fields. 
Preparation for Universities. Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board examinations. Associated Board and 


Royal Drawing Society examinations. Fees from £135 
a year. Head Mistress: Miss Marcia Rice, M.A. 


THE CHÁLET, PEASENHALL, SUFFOLK. 


Care, tuition of backward, delicate Boys. S y 
reduced fees. Individual attention. Home comforts. 
Staff of Four. All examinations, drawing, painting, 
singing, drill and usual subjects inclusive.—A pply 
HEAD MASTER. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


An Examination will be held early in June to elect 
to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 
£60 to £45 a year. Full particulars on application 
to the HEAD MASTER. 


-— )S / —— —— ————— 


UNIVERSITY or Sr. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to thc Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-T yne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Shefheld, Southampton, and several other towns. 

Information regarding the Examinations may 


be obtained from the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


Girls" Public Day School Trust, 


Limited. 


CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 


63 and 55, SOUTH SIDE, CLAPHAM COMMON, 


Head Mistress : Miss A. S. BARRATT. 


Post Graduate Training : Miss H. DENT. 
Art Training: Miss E. WELCH. 
Kindergarten and Lower School Training: 
Miss L. JAMES. 

The Training Department in connexion with this 
School and the examinations for which students are 
prepared are as follows :- - 


1. SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT for 
Post-Graduate students (recognised by the Board 
of Education). 
Cambridge Teachers’ 
Teachers' Diploma. 
ART TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Various examinations qualifying for Art teaching 
in Secondary Schools. 

3. KINDERGARTEN TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


All Examinations of the National Froebel Union, 
including Trainer's Diploma. 


Certificate, and London 


te 
M 


Resident students are received in Hostels licensed 
by the Council. 
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FOR School and Adult Entertainments. 

—The old favourites: “A Plot for a Pardon,” 
“Caught,” “The Absent Professor,” “ Before Nine," 
“ Aunt Tabitha’s Will," “The Five Georges,” * The 
Gifts of the Fairies,” &c. No fee for performance. 
3d. each, postage extra always. Volume c lete, 
paper ute 2s.—From AUTHOR, 171, Camden Road, 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.6., F.C.8., 


University Turor, LECTURER, AMD EXAMINER, 

Head of the Chemical De ent, City of London 

College, Member of the uncil of the College of 
Preceptors 


prepares Students for. 
MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 


31 years’ unbroken record of over 3,000 successes 
Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE 
Write fully to the PRINCIPAL, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 


Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ART MASTERS 


Patron : 
His Most Gracious Majesty THE Kine. 


SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATE FOR 
TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
The Examinations are held in May, 

— Entries close on March 24th. — 
EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR 
SECONDARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 
The Examinations are held in June, 

—— Entries close May 10th. —— 
INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS 
OF ART AND ART CLASSES. 

Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 
Copies of these schemes and forms 


of application may be obtained on 
— application to the Secretary, — 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 
ARCA. 


29, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

POST VACANT. 

KENT EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, GRAVESEND. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 


The Committee invite applications for the post oí 
Head Master of the above-named School. Applicants 
must hold a Degree or its equivalent from a British 
University and must be experienced in Secondary 
School work. The Head Master appointed will be 
required to take up his duties at the beginning of the 
Summer Term, 1924. 

Initial Salary £600 a year, rising by annual incre- 
ments of /30 to /850. There are at present 226 pupils 
at the School of ages from 8 to 18 years, and it is 
anticipated that this number will increasc. 

The above-mentioned salary will be subject to a 
deduction of 3 per cent. in respect of the voluntary 
abatement of salaries, and also the usual deduction 
in respect of contributions under the School Teachers 
(Superannuation) Acts. 

Forms of application, together with scales of salaries, 
conditions of appointment and terms of service, may 
be obtained (on receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap 
envelope) from Mr. W. A. Clench, Technical Institute, 
Gravesend, to whom applications should be sent not 
later than the 16th November, 1923. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

E. SALTER DAVIES, 
Director of Education. 
9th October, 1923. 
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NOTES AND 


Pensions. 


The report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Superannuation of School Teachers, summarised on 
another page of this issue of the EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
affords excellent reading whether the conclusions are 
accepted or not. The historical survey in Part I reveals 
the difficulty of the Committee's task and the confusion 
of policy which has attended the successive efforts 
to provide pensions for teachers from 1846 onwards. 
This confusion has been due in the main to a reluctance 
to face squarely the question whether teachers are to be 
regarded as servants of the State. In 1846 it was in- 
tended apparently that teachers in public elementary 
schools should be on the footing of civil servants. This 
led to the establishment of a system of Codal Pensions, 
and incidentally it led also to the official discouraging 
of those teachers who were seeking to establish a teaching 
profession and an official Register by means of a College 
of Preceptors, constituted on the plan of the Colleges of 
Physicians and of Surgeons. The State was to assume 
responsibility for its own teachers and those outside its 
ken were to shift for themselves. Later, the Codal 
Pensions were withdrawn and teachers in State schools 
came to be regarded as the servants of local committees, 
although the State Authorities continued to license them 
for the work. 


The Contributory Plan. 


It is still held, and affirmed by the Pensions Committee, 
that teachers are not State servants, and it remains a 
matter for surprise that in 1918 the State should have 
established a scheme of non-contributory pensions for 
teachers in grant-aided schools. This interlude of 
generosity is now closed, and the proposalisthat teachers 
shall contribute five per cent. of their salaries, leaving 
another five per cent. to be contributed in equal parts 
by the State and by the local authorities. The rate cf 
superannuation and the other benefits it is proposed to 
leave as at present with a few alterations tending to 
mitigate certain existing hardships. The advantage of 
this scheme will be that the pension will be a subject of 
contract instead of being, as at present, a thing of grace. 
The local authorities will probably resist the proposal 
that they should contribute 2! per cent. of the salary bill, 
but as the whole matter of salaries 1s once more being 
reconsidered, we may expect that future scales of salary 
will be determined with close regard to the superannua- 
tion benefits. In effect the teachers who are now 
entering upon the work will pay for their pensions 
indirectly by taking lower salaries than they would 
receive if there were no scheme of superannuation. It 
may be that they will pay in excess, since pensions are 
related to salaries and future increases in salary may be 
retarded as involving higher pension contributions from 
the State and from local authorities, 


COMMENTS. 


Independent Schools. 


The Pensions Committee were evidently aware of the 
desirability of maintaining independent schools as a 
feature of our national system of education, but they 
find themselves unable to recommend that privately 
conducted schools shall come into their suggested scheme. 
The obstacles which the Committee regard as insuperable 
are the impossibility of obtaining any assurance of the 
continuance of a privately-owned school and the 
difficulty of obtaining guarantees of efficiency. On the 
other hand it is recommended that any efficient non- 
grant-aided school, '* which is not conducted for private 
profit," should be admitted to the benefits of the scheme. 
Should this recommendation be adopted by Parliament, 
it would appear to be possible for privately conducted 
schools to form themselves as Associations or Companies, 
with a dividend so limited as to make it clear that they 
are not working for profit and a constitution so contrived 
astoassure the permanence and efficiency of theindividual 
schools in the Association. The whole of the contribution 
to the pension fund would be paid in such cases by 
the Association or Company, five per cent. of the salary 
bill being recoverable from the teachers. An arrange- 
ment of this kind would facilitate transfer from one type 
of school to another, thereby lessening one of the chicf 
educational disadvantages of a superannuation scheme 
which is confined to teachers in State schools. 


Marching Orders. 


In a letter addressed to Lord Burnham the President 
of the Board suggests that the Joint Committees on 
salaries shall be called together for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the scales which are to operate at the end of 
the “ period of peace " in 1925. It must be confessed 
that the interval since the nominal adoption of the 
Burnham Scales has hardly been one of halcyon calm, 
such as was expected, and even this period of troubled 
peace is to be curtailed by the necessity for preparing 
sketch estimates nearly twelve months beforehand. 
The Joint Committees will meet, or at least their Chair- 
man will invite them to do so, and their deliberations 
will be conducted, if they are resumed, under certain 
definite directions. Mr. Wood makes it clear that the 
Board intend to reduce the expenditure on salaries and 
that the Burnham Committees are expected to help. 
It is made equally clear that the conclusions of the 
Committees will not be treated with any excess of defer- 
ence and that the presence of the Doard's representatives 
at the meetings of the Committees does not make the 
Board responsible in any way for what the Committees 
may decide. The final verdict will rest with the Board 
whatever the Committees may say. It is not easy to 
see why the Committees should be asked to meet since 
their labours are to be thus regulated and their con- 
clusions thus ill-regarded. 
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Both Worlds. 

Mr. Wood’s letter to Lord Burnham is an interesting 
commentary on the Board’s attitude towards the Burn- 
ham Scales already in force. These were determined by 
the Joint Committees and approved by the Board for 
purposes of grant, but the Board have refused to enforce 
them on the ground that the teachers are in the service 
of local authorities, who pay their salaries. Where a 
local authority has accepted this view and has wished 
to pay teachers at a rate above the scale the Board 
have intervened promptly to suppress the scheme. 
Now comes Mr. Wood with a plain intimation that the 
local authorities are not free to decide what they will 
pay but must be content to abide the decision of the 
Board. This valiant attempt to make the best of both 
worlds will deceive nobody. It is undesirable on educa- 
tional grounds and impracticable for several reasons to 
treat teachers as civil servants, but it is disingenuous 
if not dishonest to assert that they are not civil servants 
when they might gain by it and that they are civil ser- 
vants whenever they lose by it. The Board’s concern 
with salaries may properly be restricted to seeing that 
the sums paid are such as will secure an adequate supply 
of efficient teachers. They cannot escape responsibility 
for the present uncertainty and disquiet which distract 
teachers from their proper work. 


Percentage Grants. 

It is easy to be wise after the event, and there are 
perhaps few who foresaw the full effect of the substitu- 
tion of the former capitation grant by a percentage grant 
on approved expenditure. Lord Meston’s Committee 
will report on this in due course, but already it 1s evident 
that the word “ approved ” may be interpreted as giving 
to the Board and their earnest collaborators from the 
Treasury a despotic power over local authorities, school 
governors, and teachers. What was intended as a magic 
wand to charm the local authorities into spending more 
on education has now become a chastening rod to smite 
them for extravagance. Education has little chance of 
being rightly regarded or adequately considered while 
we have this turmoil and discussion on points of finance 
and office work. It is decided that we shall have our 
young citizens instructed and we have agreed generally 
as to aims and methods. What we need now is a system 
of administration which will work smoothly and keep in 
the background, leaving teachers to carry on their work. 
Officials and inspectors are necessary, no doubt, but 
their present efforts to suggest economies are carrying 
them into realms of detail where their activities are 
extremely tiresome even though their personal charm 
is undiminished. 


The Growing Condemnation. 


For some time past assiduous newspaper reporters 
have been finding matter for bright paragraphs in police 
court records of boys and girls who could not write or 
read or do sums. Orators of the Bishop Welldon type — | 
have found in these news items satisfactory confirmation 
of their opinion that teachers are inefficient. Now, we 
move on to a worse condemnation, for a police-cout 
reporter has discovered two men, described as “ teachers” 
and summoned for some misdemeanour, who could not 
do simple sums in addition and subtraction. We ar 
getting on. It may be that we shall presently discover 
a Director of Education or an official of the Board who 
cannot write legibly. To avoid the risk of this discovery 
they should be enjoined to keep out of the police cour. 


| A GALLANT SHIP. | 
I know a gallant little ship ; ! 
She's braved a thousand gales ; 


And tf I had her for my own— 
High poop, and bellying sails— 

You'd hear me roaring to my men: 
“Who's for the deep lagoons ? 

And who's for preces-of-eight, my lads, 
And moidores, and doubloons ? 

O Ho! For the doughty deeds we'll do! 
Sea-serpents we will catch ; 

Find mermaids when we fish for eels, 
And clap them ‘neath the hatch. 

The Old Man of the Sea we'll find 
Eve we reach the Spanish Main, 

And the tall North Pole and the short South Pole. 
The King shall have the twain! 

O Ho! For the jolly buccaneers 
Swagg'ring along so bold 

In London Town when we come home 
With pocketsful of gold ! 

So heave the anchor, and hoist the sails, 
And Ho! For the Spanish Main. . . < 


Alas! The little ship is but 
A London weather vane. 

And though she fidgets to be off 
With me and my seamen bold 

We'll never see the deep lagoons 
Or find the secret gold ! 


GERTRUDE VAUGHAN. 
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TEACHING AND TACITURNITY. 
By D. McCourt. 


Have you ever envied those strong, silent men who 
never use two words where one will serve? I confess 
I have. Iam taciturn by nature. I believe that “a 
still tongue makes a wise head." And yet I chose a 
profession where taciturnity is regarded as an error. 
Instead of retiring into myself and indulging my 
favourite propensity, I had to be talking all day. 


And then how critical is my audience! No audience 
is so critical or so quick to “ size one up " as a class of 
school children. Any teacher will testify to this truth. 
Even after years of experience a certain amount of self- 
consciousness, awkwardness, gaucherie—call it what you 
will—still afflicts me when I face my class. 


But that is not the worst. Some years ago I dis- 
covered that I wasn't “getting across." My explanations, 
exhortations, elucidations and lecturings were not so 
effective as they should have been according to the most 
approved authorities. For instance, after taking my 
class through the complete geography of (say) Holland, 
I would find that instead of being human gazetteers of 
the geography of that flat country, they would be in 
possession of only two facts, namely, that Amsterdam is 
famous for diamond-cutting and that the landscape is 
plentifully adorned with windmills. To put it another 
way : I was expending one hundred per cent. teaching 
power (perhaps I flatter myself here) and in return was 
getting about one and a half per cent. in the shape of 
results. I began a searching examination of conscience. 
Was the subject matter suitable? Yes. Wasit properly 
presented? Yes. Were there many interruptions? 
No! Not more than the usual two or three per minute. 
Were the boys attentive? They certainly seemed to be ; 
though a teacher can never be sure of that. I was sorely 
perplexed. 


And then suddenly the idea came. If I could not 
teach my class, perhaps my class could teach me! 
Talk about revolutionary methods in schools! I'd 
larn 'em!  Metaphorically I took out my little axe, 
took the framed time-table off the wall, smashed it into 
little pieces, and put them into the stove. Then I turned 
to the blackboard, wrote an arithmetical problem on it, 
and delivered my ukase: “‘ Now boys," said I, “ here 
is a little problem I want you to do. It isn't really a very 
hard one, and you can all do it if you try. Ican't do it 
myself as yet " (smiles from the class) “ but I've got 
the answer in a book somewhere. I might also tell you 
that any boy who hasn't finished it by lunch time will 
stay in till he does finish it." (Consternation.) “ Now 
go to it." (I forget what the problem was, but it had 
something to do with the speed of a train in miles per 
hour.) 


After five minutes or so, out came little Charley Green, 
with the surprising statement in his copy-book that the 
speed of the train was somewhere about five thousand 
miles ! 


I patiently pointed out that even in this age of progress 
trains had not attained such an unheard-of velocity. 
“ Then where have I gone wrong, sir? " said Charles 
plaintively, 


) 


“ Dunno,” said I, shortly. Charley returned to his 
seat sorely perplexed. The teacher wouldn't explain 
the problem ! What were teachers for anyhow? And 
then a dark thought flashed across his mind: Was it 
possible that the teacher thought he (Charley) had 
brains of his own? It was a most intriguing thought, 
and he again devoted himself to his task, deeply puzzled. 
Of course, in a short time two or three of the super- 
normal boys of the class solved the problem, and these 
I set other tasks, but to the majority the problem was 
still insoluble. So the morning wore on. 

At 11-45 the headmaster came in. ‘‘ What is the 
lesson, Mr. Jones? ” said he. 

“ Well, sir," said I, “ I hardly know what to call it ; 
it’s ostensibly arithmetic.” 

“ Arithmetic? Your arithmetic lesson should have 
finished at 10-45.” 

“ Yes, I know that,” said I, “ but I really do not think 
my class is wasting time. A tremendous amount of 
blood has flowed through their cerebral regions since 9-30 
this morning. And that, as you ought to know, sir, is 
good for mental development." The head, who had 
previous experience of my little eccentricities, wisely 
forebore from interfering. 

The minutes ticked on ; the class was still in the throes 
of mental effort. Near noon six boys, within a few 
seconds of each other, managed to solve the problem. 
The look of beatific joy on each little face as I pro- 
nounced their solution correct was worth going miles 
to see: it contained all the elements of bliss, the glory 
of achievement, the joy of conquest. Their mental 
stature had grown full two inches. Had they not done 
it unaided? And would they be afraid of the next 
paltry problem they met with? Perish the thought ! 


Twenty minutes after lunch-time all but six had found 
the answer, and as these were all more or less hopeless 
cases, I let them go. I was well satisfied with the result 
of my experiment ; and for the remainder of that week 
I continued the treatment. In grammar, for instance, 
when they could not tell me what part of speech a certain 
word was, I induced them to tell me what part of speech 
it was not, and so by a process of elimination arrived at 
the truth of the matter. In singing at sight from the 
blackboard I stopped them whenever they went wrong, 
but I didn't tell them where they had gone wrong. 
They had to find that out for themselves, and after about 
the third stoppage they began to take an interest in it, 
and very soon they sang it correctly. 


5o now, following modern customs, I have in my own 
class what is called an “ Education Week " every six 
weeks or so. Icallit " Taciturn Week," for during that 
week I am as taciturn as any backwoodsman. I have 
long had the notion that teachers are too didactic. 
Modern educationists seem to be afraid of letting the 
child indulge in a little research “ on his own." The 
child is always having things explained; he is never 
supposed to have a mental equipment of his own, and 
therefore his sense of self-reliance suffers as well as his 
mental development. Let us have more private research 
in our schools, particularly in our elementary schools. 
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THE OLD MAN. 
By C. W. P. ROGERS. 


Others might speak of him as “ The Headmaster,” 
or '' Mr. Oakley," but to those who worked with him— 
or were worked by him—he went by the more irreverent 
though more affectionate title. Picture him: a large, 
big-boned frame; a fine chest thrust forward so that 
the buffetings of chance seemed to shatter to naught 
upon that mighty outwork ere they could reach the 
serene soul within ; feet planted well apart, with body 
firmly though lightly poised ; shoulders massive and 
straight ; a noble square head, and clean-shaven face, 
deeply scored with the furrows chiselled by thought and 
many a hard-won triumph over circumstance ; a broad, 
lofty brow whence had long since departed its protecting 
crown of hair ; eyes alert and clear as those of the purest- 
minded boy; commanding nose and full, firm lips. 
And an indescribable air of composure, as of one who had 
known the fret and fume of the rapids and had won his 
way into the quiet reaches where the current of life flowed 
peaceful and deep. He could no more lose his dignity 
than he could lose his brain ; he could do “ undignified ”’ 
things without the slightest danger of forfeiting respect. 
Picture a small boy in the naturally chastened mood of 
the first day at a big school, being greatly cheered 
at sight of his dreaded Headmaster suddenlv trotting 
through a gate into the field during morning break, 
hugging a footfall, which he propelled down the field 
with a tremendous lift of his powerful leg, and then 
patting his head and saying, “ What a silly old man I 
am!” “ My word, he's a star !” said the small boy. 


This boyish zest coupled with moral seriousness and 
purposiveness and earnest, simple piety, made his 
influence upon the impressionable spirits under his care 
unlimited. It was a sight to cheer the sorrowful to see 
him, when past the half-century, bald pate growing 
redder as the game progressed, pattering after some 
fleet-footed youngster, or waiting like a rock to receive 
the shock of some impctuous and unwitting opponent, 
or standing four-square at the crease and lashing out 
with every ounce of power at the ball, as though he were 
engaged in knocking the devil out of it. His very soul 
was in the game, and when it was necessary to run— 
which was not often—he always finished before his 
partner. Of late years his skill—though never his 
keenness— somewhat abated, and the strained attention 
with which the spectators watched his efforts to “ break 
his duck " was painful in its intensity; if he failed, 
real gloom settled upon everyone. We used at times to 
take advantage of this weakness of his for a “ slog.” 
Tt was our invariable custom for everyone to get out into 
the field at every available opportunity, including the 
short morning break, with footballs in the winter and 
bat and ball at the nets in the summer. The bell was 
rung at an order from the ‘‘ Old Man,” and if he were 
unoccupied, this order was always punctual. On a 
summer's morning when the weather was particularly 
fine, and to be out of doors was particularly attractive, 
we would seck him out, engage him in earnest conversa- 
tion, and as the ten minutes of break drew to a close, lead 
him towards the nets and ask him if he would not like 
a knock. Often our diplomacy failed, and we were sad 
at the wastage of honest cffort ; but if he accepted we 


were happy, for it meant an extra quarter of an hour at 
least, for he was then oblivious to time, and we were 
content to bowl to him for as long as he would stay. 
I wonder, now, whether he was as unconscious of our 
little game as we thought ! 


His tastes were simple, his pleasures elementary : 
three sufficed: cycling, preaching, and his work. One 
evening in the holidays he would suddenly decide to set 
off to sce his relatives the other side of England. He 
would start about midnight, and appear at his home, 
250 or 300 miles away, three days later. Often he would 
be accompanied by some outwardly gratified but in- 
wardly quaking youth who found it a very chastened 
joy to be his companion. The ‘ Old Man " would storm 
up a hill and, mopping his bald head, chaffingly await 
the tardy arrival of the boy toiling after him. 


His preaching, which suffered from a defect that marked 
all his public utterances, was a great joy to him. His 
staccato style missed eloquence ; a sermon was a series 
of short, tense sentences shot out like bullets, with the 
necessary intervals for reloading. Yet it was rare that 
he recorded a ' miss” or an "outer" ; much more 
frequently did he register an *' inner " or even a “bull.” 
And it would be hard to conceive of anything more 
disconcerting than the series of short, sharp barks into 
which he put his whole soul and which to him represented 
singing. 

At times his passion for precision of statement led him 
curiously astray. He gave great joy to his hearers 
when he put the Almighty right on a matter of 
Astronomy. It was in the course of an extempore 
prayer: “ And when the sun rises in the East, 
O Lord, in all its beauty : not, O Lord, that the sun does 
really rise in the East, as Thou knowest, but is made to 
appear to do so as the earth rolls on its axis from West to 
East, so that to one on the earth's surface it scems as 
though the earth were at rest while the sun revolves 
round it from East to West T 


But it was his work that brought him life's greatest 
pleasure. His presence breathed the gospel of work: 
to him it was a holy passion, a sacred idcal. He even 
made the boys (some of them !) love it. And one term 
he selected for his English Literature class Hugh Black's 
“ Work." 


He was at his best sitting over his fire with a friend 
wrestling with problems of life and conduct. He showed 
to least advantage in the midst of a social gathering : 
he was so obviously longing for the people to have done 
with their foolishness. But if he could find one other to 
chat with he was well content.  '' Comfort " and 
“luxury ” stood for two of the greatest evils in human 
life, and he never tired of pouring forth his scorn upon 
them—the while, as I laughingly pointed out to him 
one day, he reclined in his leather-covered arm-chair ! 
The “Ascent of Man’’ was another favourite topic for 
his attack, and he would mass example upon example of 
ancient knowledge and culture to heap confusion upon 
it. But in gentler frame he would turn to questions of 
spirit and faith, or to that kaleidoscope of human 
activities and emotions that helovedso well—the eternal 
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human boy. These discussions—or, more accurately, 
accompanied monologues—began as a rule within about 
an hour of midnight. I would be thinking of bed, or 
deep in some interesting study, when a well-known 
footfall would sound along the corridor. A sigh of 
regret that the decision for bed had not come to a head 
five minutes earlier would escape me; the door would 
open a foot: “ Come on! Bring your pipe ! Come and 
sit with me and have a talk, unless you're busy." Then 
off again without waiting fora reply. The head suddenly 
reappears : '' Only for a few minutes." A few minutes ! 
I knew that one a.m. would see us still together ! 

His moral force was tremendous, and for him the 
right line of conduct to be pursued was always 
plainly marked; in fact it was difficult for him 
to see how anyone could ever find it uncertain. He 
saw to it that the way of the habitual transgressor 
was very hard. The casual offender, the probationer 
in crime so to speak, found in him a strong 
sympathetic counsellor; and even with one whose 
general attitude was one of carelessness or indifference 
or recklessness he looked to draw out what of warmth 
of feeling and high desire he believed to be struggling 
beneath the thickening and hardening crust of habit. 
No solemn “ pi-jaw," but a friendly chat on the boy's 
own ideas of what life was: a developing of his self- 
respect ; a quickening of his imagination with regard to 
others ; a grafting upon his mind the idea that his claim 
to consideration was not a thing to be taken on trust 
but a matter to be proved by deeds. The world to-day 
is the richer for the light that burst upon many a boy's 
soul as the quiet but forceful and incisive sentences 
roused trains of thought and impulses to'action that had 
lain unsuspected and that now flooded his consciousness 
and made of life a new thing. But with the cruel, the 
beastly, the proved callous, he was relentless—incarnate 
scorn and detestation. The vile was a thing essentially 
abhorrent ; but while its existence pained him to the 
heart, he poured upon the offender a scorn and cold fury 
that bit like a polar frost, though the swing of his good 
right arm seared the back like a red-hot iron. God's 
image had been defamed ; but worse to him even than 
that, other images of God were in danger of like dis- 
figurement. Out upon it! And short shrift the devil 
got. His ways, even in that cold, deadly, restrained 
anger of his, were always his.own. And to an old 
offender, unimpressed by all efforts to awaken an 
impulse to duty: “ Put your hand on the Bible, naughty 
boy." “ Now, say after me: I (stroke) George Henry 
Martin (stroke) am very sorry (stroke) for my bad be- 
haviour (stroke) and I hereby promise (stroke) to be a 
better boy (stroke) in the future (stroke) so help me God 
(stroke). Yes, my hoy, and if God doesn't help vou, 
I will. Good-night." 

It was one of his characteristics to pretend hardness 
and severity. He dreaded any exhibition of emotion, 
and hid under a stern and unyielding exterior a nature 
as tender and as sensitive to sorrow as a woman's. To 
one who understood him it was but an amusing idio- 
syncrasy. Poignantly did he feel the troubles and cares 
of others, and many quiet deeds did he perform to lift 
the burden forthem. But where strength and determina- 
tion and decision were required, there was no trace of 
softness. “ Custom ! " he said to the assembled school, 
when in his first term the head boys had wheedled the 
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local Mayor into asking that the school might have a 
holiday on Mayor's day because it was the usual custom. 
“Custom ! Understand that Z am the custom here ! 
Go to your Form rooms." He really hated being 
expected to do something because it was usual, and 
would never recognise a holiday at half-term or on any 
of the ordinary national festivals. On the other hand 
he loved to spring surprises and announce to the whole 
school at breakfast that he had arranged for every one to 
go for the day by brake or train to moor or sea. Though 
if anyone should find out that he was so arranging, and 
should mention the fact to him, all his joy vanished, and 
he was more than half inclined to cancel the whole 
excursion. A curious little weakness to which all who 
knew were careful to play up ! 

A man hard to understand—impossible for many— 
yet in reality simple as an infant ; in love with his life 
and its tasks ; an immense moral force, and filled with 
a deep and inspiring piety : his character illumined and 
his path made clear by a Christian faith that knew no 
difficulty or complexitv. 

Two other pictures come back to the memory. One 
is of intimate walks and talks in the gathering twilight, 
before us the just-sunken sun picking out the distant 
western hills in gold and crimson silhouette, or the 
star-splashed curtain of night dropping over the eastern 
heights. Then, with thoughts and speech and even pace 
tuned to harmony with that symbol of the final triumph 
of eternal peace and untrammelled vision and ennobled 
aspirations over the fret and fume and wear and tear 
of lifes common round, we would reach out invisible 
bonds which knit spirit to spirit and led us willing cap- 
tives into the courts of things unseen but, to him at 
least, real and very near—so near and intimate that he 
brought them nearer to us who were of commoner clay. 
The other picture has for its setting a dark country road 
at midnight or after, when he was wont to carry his 
evening letters the half-mile or so to the post office. 
“ I want this man to have a reply by ten to-morrow 
morning; I only got his letter to-night, and he will 
think it impossible for me to let him hear before to- 
morrow night," he would say with great glee, and in sheer 
lightheartedness he would gambol down the road like 
a boy. Suddenly he would slacken speed, and pat his 
head with: ‘ What a silly old man I am!” 


The Enthusiast. 

“I am an enthusiast, perhaps, but so are you if you are a 
normal being. There are but few who cannot enthuse over some- 
thing or other in life, which means much to them and brings 
them joy. I would like to see you all enthusiasts for music, but 
I know that would be too wild a dream. Ionly ask that you will 
give musicin the wider sense a helping hand so thatit may become 
a stronger factor in our national life for the good of the com- 


 munity and not remain an exotic, a hothouse plant, as at present. 


Sing and play—play and sing—young and old, rich and poor, 


work together, make music together, and help to make a happy 


and contented Merrie England.” —Sır Dan GODFREY in '' One 
and All.” 


Army Pupil Teachers. 

A preliminary examination of army pupil teachers for the 
certificate of the Board of Education will begin on 10th December. 
Applications from pupil teachers serving in home commands 
to attend this examination should be addressed to the local 
Education Authority for the County or County Boroughin which 
the candidate is serving. The Board of Education will consider 
exemption from elementary science provided that candidates 
produce a certificate showing that no facilitics were available 
at their station. 
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THE FIRE AT BERKELEY. 


(In the following interesting letter Professor Adams tells the story of his experiences during the great fire 
at Berkeley, California, on the \7th September.) 


Dear Mr. Editor, 

My fear was, you remember, that there would be 
nothing of sufficient general interest to warrant the 
easy-going letters you suggested. But fate has been 
cruelly kind in supplying subject matter. 

On Monday, the seventeenth, I was sitting in my 
consulting room at the university wondering why no 
students turned up to talk to me about their work and 
other troubles. For you must know that an excellent 
feature of the American college system is that professors 
are expected to keep certain fixed office hours at which 
they are available for consultation. The students take 
full advantage of these opportunities, so I was surprised 
on this particular occasion to find no callers. Further, 


been able to get removed to a place of safety. I after- 
wards found that they were filled almost entirely with 
my things—clothing and manuscripts and college 
papers—all her dresses and hats were left behind. When 
we got to the hotel I found a number of my students who 
were eager to help us, and very soon our trunks were out 
of immediate danger, and my students were back again 
among their comrades who were fighting the flames. 
For all the men students at once turned out and organised 
themselves into salvage parties, and parties to man the 
roofs of houses that were being attacked by the flames. 
and to extinguish each little roof conflagration as it 
began. The Berkeley houses are almost entirely made 
of wood, with shingle roofs that just invite fire. The 


VIEW FROM CLOYNE COURT AFTER THE FIRE. 


I was annoyed at the unusual darkness of my room, 
which prevented me from getting on with my office work. 
The electric light helped me through what I believed to 
be a pre-rain darkness—though rain is unusual here at 
this time of year—and then at the end of my hour I 
went out, only to find the campus a scene of wild con- 
fusion. The whole of the north of Berkeley, the best 
residential part of the town, was in flames. There had 
been grass fires and some forest fires going on for some 
time, but the people had not paid any great attention to 
them, and now the fire had gripped the houses, the sky 
was blackened by dense smoke, and the campus was 
reddened by the rcflection of the flames. 

Hurrying towards Cloyne Court, a well-known private 
hotel where we are staying, I met my wife in an auto- 
mobile in which she was being taken to San Francisco 
by friends who believed that the whole of Berkeley was 
doomed. When she saw me, she declined to go to San 
Francisco and determined to go back with me to the 
hotel and try to save a couple of trunks that she had 
managed to pack during the first alarms, but had not 


only defence was to keep the roof as wet as could be 
managed and throw off whatever burning debris that 
came floating along from houses already burning. 
Naturally the firemen did their best to stop the progress 
of the fire by dynamiting houses in the course it was 
following. We were all hustled out of Cloyne Court, for 
example, by the warning that the firemen were about to 
dynamite it. | 

Between four and five thousand men students were 
busy all afternoon and evening with the fire brigades of 
Berkeley, Oakland, and San Francisco, but had it not 
been for a fortunate change in the direction of the wind, 
all their efforts would have been unavailing to save 
Berkeley. But for that change the whole town would 
have gone, and the fire would probably have attacked 
Oakland as well. As things actually turned out, over 
eight hundred homes were destroyed, of which eighty- 
one belonged to professors. Among the destroyed homes 
were many valuable collections of books and works of art, 
for many wealthy people lived on the northern slopes 
that were devastated. But my strongest sympathy 
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went to my fellow professors, many of whom lost all 
their manuscripts. To lose a collection made during 
many years and involving a great expenditure of money 
is deplorable ; but to lose the results of half a life-time's 
work is devastating. It is particularly distressing to 
consider the cases of men in early middle age who had 
amassed a great deal of material and had worked it up 
to a state approaching publication level. Their pro- 
fessional status and their promotion depended on this 
proof of their capacity, and now the whole is swept away 
in the course of an evening. 


Fortunate were a few of the professors who had 
acquired the habit of doing their research work in their 
college rooms, and who therefore lost nothing but their 
homes. On the material side the insurance people seem 
to have been particularly prompt, not to say generous. 
In a great number of cases payment to account was made 
within a few hours after the catastrophe ; altogether a 
different state of affairs from that which followed the 
gigantic disaster at San Francisco nearly a score of years 
ago. 

Everybody is full of praise of the way the students 
behaved. It is not often that four or five thousand 
- young men in excellent physical condition are available 
in an emergency like this. And the young women were 
as good as the men. They did wonders in the way of 
catering for the fire-fighters and for the refugees, but 
they did not confine themselves to the merely household 
arts. They took an active part in the general work of 
salvage, and in particular the ysupplied urgently needed 
transport by driving all sorts of automobiles. 


For ourselves, my wife and I were carried off to the 
house of a professor who lived nearly outside the danger 
zone, and spent the night with him. Next day we 
learnt that a miracle had happened, and that Cloyne 
Court was still standing. By all the rules of the game it 
ought to have been burnt, or at the very least blown up 
by dynamite. But somehow or other the fire stopped at 
our very doors, and we were able to go back and take 
possession of our apartments, and in forty-eight hours 
we had electric light and water and were as well off as 
ever. The work of reconstruction began almost before 
the fire was quite extinguished. On Tuesday morning 
we wakened up to a world in which we were in the hands 
of the military. We, in the devastated area, could not 
move freely about. We had all to be provided with 
military passes, and present them to the man with a 
bayonet every time we returned for dinner or lunch. 
It seemed to us a trifle silly, but it was probably the best 
thing to be done. Asa matter of fact, under no circum- 
stances do the Americans appear in a better light than 
after one of their catastrophes. Never did we like 
them better nor admire them more than in our brief 
experience of the róle of refugees. 

Yours, etc. 


University of California. JOHN ADAMS. 


25th September, 1923. 


Messrs. W. and G. Foyle, Ltd., have recently organised 
a new department at their Charing Cross Road Bookshops for 
the supply of scientific books, under the management of Mr. W. 
J. Ferrier, and enquiries personally or through the post, will 
we are assured receive an intelligent reply. 
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GLEANINGS. 


"lI am certain that the young men of to-day are 
absolutely and relatively more ignorant than those of 
forty years ago, and, what is worse, that they have less 
curiosity and intellectual independence. In Scotland, 
at any rate, that is true. Every University teacher in 
that country whose memory can carry him back a genera- 
tion knows that we have had to lower our standard of 
teaching and examination progressively for the last 
thirty years in every department except the physical and 
natural sciences." (From ‘Ignorance,’ by Professor John 
Burnet, Professor of Greek in the University of St. 
Andrews. Published 1923.) 


“ After all, what is the object of knowledge? Surely, 
to create and enjoy. Where there is no enjoyment and 
no development, all the examinations in the world will 
not give vitality to roots that grasp nosoil . . . Perhaps 
we need a more exact definition of knowledge. Somc- 
body has said that Ignorance is the elder sister of 
Information, and that she ought to be treated with 
respect. She certainly ought not to be snubbed so 
severely as to cease to take an interest in the affairs of 
the family. It is a very salutary thing to consider how 
ignorant every one of us is, even those who have most 
frequently passed a competitive examination... . 
Professor Burnet has one practical remedy to suggest. 
It deserves our attention. He attributes the growth of 
ignorance in large degree to the abandonment of the 
practice of learning by heart at a very early age. This 
was the habit until recent times, and boys learned such 
things as irregular verbs and portions of the classics and 
standard English poems 'by rota,' as it was called. 
Later educational theorists have attacked this plan as 
being mechanical, and as forcing on the memory of a 
child what that child's mind is incapable of compre- 
hending. There seems to be a fallacy here. In the first 
place, a child naturally learns by heart, and repeats even 
in its play, what it does not understand ; in the second, 
the matter learned by heart remains available, and is 
recovered and used when the intellect has become 
developed. What Professor Burnet says on this point 
is sage and valuable, but schoolmasters are obdurate.”’ 
(From a Review by Mr. Edmund Gosse; ‘Sunday Times,’ 
2nd September, 1923.) 


“ What will the reader say when he is told that we 
have now beheld some of the most amiable, modest, and 
pious young females in this city (Bristol), directing their 
footsteps to its loathsome lanes and courts, where the 
wretched inhabitants are sunk in depths of depravity. . . 
to enter the dreadful haunts of abandoned licentiousness 
—to lead to a school, denominated The School of Refuge 

. the miserable victims of vice and seduction who were 
willing to renounce their iniquitous courses. . . . I am 
persuaded nothing short of a strong conviction of religious 
duty would have induced these diffident unassuming 
females to enter upon an undertaking so arduous. . . . 
I know they would gladly have been excused the prose- 
cution of their undertaking, could they have relinquished 
it with peace of mind, and retired to the enjoyment of 
domestic tranquillity and comfort." (From Dr. Pole's 
‘History of the Origin and Progress of Adult Schools.’ 
Published 1n 1814.) | 


STORIES FROM OVID. 


NARCISSUS AT THE FOUNTAIN. 

(Metamorphoses 3, 407-440). 
The nymph Echo loved the boy Narcissus, and when he 
scorned her faded away into the voice we know. In 
retribution Narcissus fell enamoured of his own reflec- 
tion, and gazing ever upon the fountain became the 
flower that bears his name. 


There was a pool with silvery water bright, 
To which no neatherd e’er his cattle drave ; 
No she-goats feeding on the mountain height, 
Nor wandering sheep disturbed the unruffled wave. 
No bird or beast came near its thirst to fill, 
No falling branches broke the mirror still. 


Worn with the chase, Narcissus laid him down 

In the lush grass that grew along the brink, 
Beneath the shadow by cool poplars thrown, 

And stooping o'er the spring prepared to drink. 
When lo! another beauty met his gaze 
That did another thirst within him raise. 


For as he bent a wonder came to view : 

An imaged face that set his heart on fire ; 
An incorporeal hope, a joy untrue, 

Shadow of substance, phantom of desire. 
Entranced he lies in ecstasy alone 
Like some slim statue carved of Parian stone. 


Flung down he marvels at those stars, his eyes, 
And at his locks than Bacchus’ own more fair ; 
He sees the roses and the ivories 
Of neck and cheek and lips beyond compare. 
Now loves he that which others in him love, 
And on himself his passion fain would prove. 


= (ten did he stoop to kiss the pool 
That mocked hiv Tess; how often with his arm . 


To draw towards his lips the sha 
He knows not what he sees ; but still he.bur ns, 
And to the fond illusion still returns. E 


O foolish boy, why seek to clasp in vain 
A fleeting image ! Nowhere wilt thou find 
Thy heart's desire ; nothing will remain E 
Shouldst thou endure to leave the pool behind. 
"Iis but a shade reflected thou dost see, 
And if thou turnest 'twill return with thee. 


Yet naught could draw him from that lonely place, 
No thought of food, or sleep at eventide. 
Ever he gazed upon the mirrored face 
And with the vision ne'er was satisfied. 
Stretched on the grass in rapture there he lay, 
Till through his eves his being passed away. 


I. A. WRIGHT. 
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THE SLAVE OF YOUTH. 
By J. RAYMOND TOBIN. 


Being made to feel old—in outlook—is not pleasant, 
and I have resolved upon rejuvenation. A small child, 
it was, who pointed the finger at me. 

I live in a garden suburb where we are at least ultra- 
respectable. Though the clang of tramcars is audible 
we refuse to hear it, it belongs to the city. Our eyes and 
cars are turned countryward ; holding very definite 
views upon the commercialization of pleasure, we prefer 
to create our own diversions. Measure then my surprise 
when what the house-agent calls our “ amenities " were 
threatened by the announcement of a World's Fair just 
without our boundary. True, it was for a day only ; but 
one loftily, vaguely, perhaps wrongly, used the word 
“ principle." Despite the distinctly sociable note 
struck by two large and well-laden brewer's drays, I felt 
that I must call a " suburb's meeting " to ensure à 
boycott. 

But that child upset my calculations. She had 
explored the field and observed the hobby-horses. 
Needless to say, she had her way. On the appointed day 
her desires—or were they not her intentions ?— were 
being fulfilled, while I—well, I was aiming at cocoanuts; 
sceking to encircle with a small hoop and a possessive 
desire a vase neither useful nor ornamental ; and to make 
a mechanically controlled monkey stop at a required 
spot ; and I had completely succumbed to a gentleman 
with a broadcasting voice who assured us all that if we 
had come barefoot we might ride home in a Rolls-Royce. 

Then the youngster tugged at my coat: ^" Daddy, 
I simply must have a swing." Now only last summer | 
paid much to have a swing erected in the back garden, 
a substantial affair that would hold, with safety and ease, 
even me (and I top the scale at fifteen stones). Yet she 
must have a swing, here, at a cost of threepence pd 
person. I was about to play the stern parent and firmly 
refuse, when I caught a wheedling glance that told me 
that time and words would be saved by capitulation. 
Into the swing-boat we climbed. After some initial 
nervousness I pulled vigorously and well. It was 
exhilarating ! One got a wider view of the landscape, 
until—horrors—it became blurred. I ventured to suggest 
that we should stop. But no! " Go on, daddy. Its 
lovely !” -The time allowance seemed over generous. 
I wished I had bribed the man-in-charge to stop on 4 
pre-arranged signal. Where was he? Perhaps investi- 
gating what the drays had brought. At long last, daze 
and a Jittle fatigued, we descended. 

The youngster voted it a cheap swing. After I had 
recovered my equilibrium and a portion of dignity, 
agreed. Her joy would clearly have been impossible on 
our " swing. 

I saw again the folly of trying to put old heads 0 
voung shoulders ; of watching with too great saat 
the spending of every sixpence. Also—l have been ? 
and now am young ! 


[1 
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AUTUMN EXHIBITIONS. 


Of the numerous exhibitions now in London it is 
perhaps hospitable to take first Australian art (Burling- 
ton House). Is it more important for a man to be an 
artist or to be an Australian artist ? I have always con- 
sidered a consciously determined national trend as 
harmful to art, but—evidence has again and again shown 
the advantage of being a Frenchman! In the landscapes 
of many of these painters, while we are pleased to feel 
their love of their country, there is something that 1s 
"Art," something which, by its fortuitous elusiveness, 
its indefinable quality, has provided happy philosophers 
with the opportunity of writing endless books and papers. 
Art and truth are abstractions that have puzzled more 
people than Pilate. Yet they seem to exist, and though 
men may differ as to what is art, their general agreement 
is still more surprising. Most people will admit that it 
is more important to produce a work of art than to 
'" conquer the gum tree."* Patriotism is a fine 
thing, but in the arts it does not carry us very far. The 
final claim which Mr. Lindsay makes for Australian Art 
in his preface to the catalogue is that “it has stayed 
unaffected by the ' stunt ' art that has ravaged the older 
civilizations, going the way of three parts tradition which 
is the safest and sanest." Without over estimating the 
value of interchange of ideas may we point out some of 
the awful results—the pockmarks—of this dread '' stunt” 
disease ? To wit, the works of Praxiteles and some of 
the earlier Egyptian  sculptors— realism  stunters ; 
the works of the period of Amenophis IV, or of Matisse— 
expressionism stunters ; Piero de la Francesca, Turner 
and Monet—Pleine Air stunters; or even the anatomical 
stunts of Michael Angelo or the dimensional stunts of 
Braque and Picasso; but the conclusion would still 
be that these had more relation to art than the conquest 
of the gum tree. Vital art is almost invariably pioneer 
work and never “safe”; and the wise visitor will not 
be troubled by the catalogue. There is much here to 
enjoy. Thelandscapes of Arthur Streeton, Elioth Gruner 
and Hans Heyson do, as is claimed, give a magnificent 
feeling of what colonial novelists call the '' great spaces ''; 
and after a prolonged dose of London that in itself is 
a splendid sensation. Much amusement may be derived 
from watching the crowd surging in front of the pen 
drawings of Mr. Norman Lindsay. Some critic has said 
that they may be coarse, but they have got life. This 
is hardly just ; they are certainly not coarse ; they are 
fantastic rather than fleshly. Mr. Lindsay has a gift 
of facile draughtsmanship which finds a convenient 
outlet in these fanciful commentaries on the lighter side 
of love, or Beethoven as a bright spirit held by the feet 
by the spirits of darkness and reaching out towardsa 
crowd of beautiful women (possibly satirical) skilfully 
and delightfully handled and not to be taken too 
seriously. 


— 


* «Hans Heyson, a master draughtsman, who has conquered 
the most difficult feature of our landscape—the gum 
tree.’’—(Preface to Catalogue.) 


The armistice in the battle of the paint-pots is a sad 
affair for the critics. It is so much easier to write of 
feuds than of pictures. If the London Group still fails 
toshock us whereare wetoturn? The French appreciated 
the position when they gave Dadaism to a public eager 
for esthetic sin. There might be a society for shocking 
the artistic amour propre: surely some impecunious 
young artists might be glad to trot out some material ! 
Of the present London Group show one cannot say that 
it is very good, but there are some fine paintings there. 
Mr. Sickert's '' La Polletaise ” is astonishing. Here is 
something which has that quality of art which defies 
definition. What can one say about the suggestion of 
still life in the background except that by an apparently 
casual arrangement of a few smears of different coloured 
mud it is ourselves who are made to come alive? It 
forces us to admit that there is such-a thing as art, and 
that it 1s a singular and individual flower of the tree of 
life. His painting of Mdlle. Leagh—a little white figure, 
almost lost in the smoky recesses of a circus tent roof — 
surprises us that there was anything to make a painting 
of at all. But Mr. Sickert lends us his eyes, and we feel 
like pioneers. Matthew Smith's " Pot of Flowers ” 
is painted with a fastidious sense of the atmospheric 
envelopment of forms. The colour is rich and yet 
restrained, or perhaps it has that appearance owing to 
the justness of its relationships. Among other interesting 
works should be noticed the same artist's “ Nude,” 
Mrs. Bell's “ Globe Artichokes,” E. J. Porter's ‘‘ The 
Suburbs," and Therese Lessore's “ Before Supper." 
Among the drawings Mr. Ginner shows one of those 
outstanding things of which he is sometimes capable : 
his “ Flask Walk at Night " should be in a public collec- 
tion. Altogether there are at least fifteen pictures of 
outstanding interest ; a goodly proportion in so small 
a collection going far to compensate for the absence of 
anything to horrify us. 


Mr. Gwynn Jones (Grosvenor Galleries) is not onlv an 
English artist but something of an anglophile. We 
expect to find a more than English landscape ; and we 
do. Here is an artist who is developing along very 
definitely appreciated principles. In some of his earlier 
works he seems to have leanings in common with John 
Nash, but he has something that artist has never exer- 
cised himself about, namely, an appreciation of tone 
values. This, with a determination to put down only 
what he can draw, seems to be his present line of develop- 
ment. The sunny winter landscape of an English lanc 
is to my mind the best expression of this principle. Some 
of the smaller landscapes are also very well painted, and 
if at times they appear to be slightly derivative there 
is in them a personal quality of workmanship which 
suggests a determination to be well equipped for that 
moment which may come in any of our lives when a 
miracle shall change us from good painters into artists. 


At the Independent Gallery—Segonzac. Dunoyer de 
Segonzac is an artist of singular and personal gifts. This 
is the first exhibition in this country devoted solely to 
his works, and as it is of some importance I must hold 
over my notice till next month. 


RUPERT LEE. 
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MUSIC. 


AN AMERICAN PLEA FOR MUSIC. 


We reprint the following from the Christian Science 
Monitor (New York) because it seems to us to apply to 
this country no less than to the United States.—LpbiTOR. 


When music is seen in relation with other educational 
activities, and becomes a part of the curriculum of every 
elementary and high school in the United States, it will 
lay the foundation for a wholly different and better 
community of the future. So said W. Otto Miessner, 
superintendent of the American Institute of Normal 
Methods, held this summer at Northwestern University. 


Dr. Miessner, as president of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference, and composer of songs for children, 
has for the last 10 years been impressing upon educators, 
and school officials in particular, the need to establish 
music in the curriculum, both vocal and instrumental, 
with the same credit as other subjects. 


‘There are twice as many musicians in America 
as actors ; three times as many musicians as professional 
followers of literature; yet," declared Dr. Miessner, 
“ persons in these professions are trained from childhood 
through the public schools at public expense, but a good 
musical education is withheld from musically gifted 
children. 


‘‘ Seventy-five years ago, persons who could afford 
to send their children to private schools could not under- 
stand why they should support the schools through their 
taxes, and thus bring education within the means of all. 
The same fight must be fought all over again to place 
music in the public school curriculum. There is many 
a child in the United States whose circumstances do not 
permit him to take private lessons from a good teacher, 
or ata conservatory. It is not fair to that child that his 
talent is not developed when the child who has an in- 
clination for sculpturing or painting has his work put 
before him. 


“ Why cannot the public schools give a course in vocal 
and instrumental music ? Some will argue that the pupil 
must receive individual criticism. But it is not true that 
any recitation to be effective must be individual, and 
receive individual criticism. In the elementary stages 
of instruction it is just as possible for the teacher to 
instruct 20 boys and girls at the piano or violin as it 
is to teach them at so many typewriters or work benches. 


‘‘ The present musical system is destined to go. It is 
too undemocratic ; it is too costly ; and it is not stand- 
ardized. It is imperative that the fundamentals of 
singing, of instrumental technique, and of musical theory, 
be presented systematically by teachers who are qualified. 
And this should be done through class instruction. 


“ Private music schools and private music teachers 
need not fear a movement that will extend musical oppor- 
tunities to the masses. With the fundamentals of a 
musical education taught in the schools, the private 
teachers can devote their time to the higher develop- 
ment of the art side of music. Music schools, conserva- 
tories, and private teachers will flourish as never before, 
because an education in music will have become a 
necessity. The parallel is the samc as the relation 


between endowed colleges and State institutions, which 
grew all the more surely after public high schools and 
State universities were founded. 


' In the words of Arthur Farwell, ‘ This is our national 
judgment day in music.' Let us give boys and girls 
musically talented the same chance as we give others now. 
Let usestablish musicin every elementary and high school 
in the land. Let us organise school orchestras and glee 
clubs in every city and village. The ragtime and popular 
song now in vogue will, with available training, be re- 
placed by good music in the affections of the people. 
Then will America, indeed, become a nation of music." 


THE MAKING OF A FLUTE. 


Although metal flutes are fairly popular abroad, 
flutes used in this country are made as a rule of cocus 
wood, African black wood, or ebonite, which have 
entirely superseded boxwood. As its name implies, 
ebonite is a composition closely resembling ebony, 
which would be ideal if more durable and less likely to 
split. This weakness has caused it to be superseded 
by the other two, of which cocus comes from the West 
Indies and its rival from Mozambique. 


The popularity of cocus wood is due to its being 
very close grained, with a relative elasticity and firm- 
ness which give a very mellow tone. It is a species of 
West Indian ebony, and is sent over in rough logs, 
which are seasoned by the action of the air for five 
years and then cross-sawed into suitable lengths. Once 
cut, the wood is never again touched by a saw for fear 
of disturbing the grain. The lengths are split length- 
ways, and each length is turned roughly into the desired 
shape. Each length so turned is bored with a fine bore 
and seasoned in oil, to prevent splitting, two years or 
more. The next process is to enlarge the bore accurately 
and polish it carefully. There follows a further period 
of seasoning in oil, which turns the wood very nearly 
black, after which the various sections are put together 
and it is " set out," or, in other words, bored with the 
holes by means of which the vibrating column of air is 
regulated in length to produce the various notes. The 
final process is the addition of metal keys. 


It will be seen that great care goes to the manufacture, 
and for this reason the British flute is by the common 
consent of players considered far superior to any of its 
rivals. Its supremacy is due also to the fact that no 
defective wood is used. Unfortunately defects and 
diseases in the wood appear most frequently in the 
later stages, and this compels the scrapping of from five 
to ten per cent. of the wood originally purchased. 


The price of a first-class British concert flute varies 
between £25 and £40. No doubt to the ignorant this 
figure appears high, but it has to be remembered that a 
flute made in the manner described is not a toy ; itisa 
lasting possession and may be handed down from 
father to son. The wearable parts are the keys and 
fittings, which can be renewed and must indeed be 
frequently repaired and adjusted. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Results of the September Competitions. 


I. An Essay on '' School Howlers.” An unusually 
large number of entries showed that this theme has a 
special interest. Our competitors offered either collec- 
tions of mistakes or reflections on the psychology and 
philosophy of howlers. We choose the middle way and 
award the First Prize of TWO GUINEAS to 


Miss FRANCES M. Buss, “ LEIGHLAND,” ST. MATTHEW’S 
Roap, TORQUAY. 


The Second Prize of ONE GUINEA goes to 
MR. A. C. BARNARD, 87, CRESCENT Roan, RAMSGATE. 


II. An Essay on “ School Prize Days." There were 
no competitors for this prize, and we are driven to the 
conclusion that the topic is too painful. 


III. A letter on '' What I should like to be when I grow 
up, and why." This competition has brought some very 
interesting replies, and we award the First Prize of 
SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE to 


BETTY WATERMAN (114), THE OLD PaLace SCHOOL, 
MAIDSTONE. 


principally because she is almost the only competitor 
who has gone carefully into the “ Why." We hope she 
will realise her wish ; she will find it a hard struggle. 
She will find also that a short story is not easier to write 
than a long one. 


The Second Prize (FIVE SHILLINGS) is divided 
between PHYLLIS STYLES (13) and HAZEL GARDINER 
(124), of the same school. We like particularly this 
sentence: ‘‘ It would give me great pleasure to make 
beautiful clothes.”’ 


From a Prize Essay. 


The largest and most amusing class of howler is that which arises 
from the confusion of two words. The result is often startling. 
One reads that a Centurion is a man who lives a hundred years ; 
that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was a Conservatory ; that a Vacuum 
is a large empty space where the Pope lives: tinned food faddists 
may learn that the Swiss send us watches and condemned milk, 
while earnest fly-killers will rejoice to learn that Josiah sacrificed 
insects on the altar. Who has not heard of King Alfred and the 
cakes? But this adventure pales before the story of a festive 
evening when he visited the camp of the Danes disguised as a 
Christy minstrel. 


Those who deplore the prevalence of strikes may find an ex- 
planation in the statement that a malefactor is a man who 
works in a factory or in the version: Six days shalt thy neigh- 
bour work and do all that thou hast to do and on the seventh day 
thou shalt do no manner of work. 


The prevalence of crime in the days of Elizabeth is suggested 


by the line: 
The red glare on Skiddaw woke the burglars of Carlisle. 


One might suppose that the distracted Lord Ullin, calling through 
the noise of the storm to his fast disappearing daughter, would 
hail her in his native Gaelic. But no! He summoned the 
resources of a classical education, and : 

Come back ! Come back ! he cried in Greek. 


A boy who was asked to illustrate the growth of the power of 

the Commons during the Tudor period, wrote : 
“ In the reign of Elizabeth the Commons were always 
petitioning the sovereign to marry—a thing they would 
never have dreamed of doing in the time of Henry VIII. 
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NOVEMBER COMPETITION. 


For competitors of any age. 


A First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
One Guinea are offered for : 


An Alphabet of History. 


In the recently published Report on the Teaching of 
History, there is a suggested list of twenty-six dates to 
be learned by all children. Without accepting the 
suggestion or commending it we invite our readers to 
offer their comments on the idea in an essay of not more 
than 1,000 words and to compile a list of twenty-six 
dates which they regard as best worth learning. The 
dates should not be confined to events in English History, 
and the essay may include a brief attempt to justify 
the selection made. 


The alphabet suggested in the Report is as follows : 
A suggested Alphabet of History. 


Julius Cæsar born. 
Romans leave Britain. 
Landing of Augustine. 
Charlemagne Crowned. 
Death of Alfred. 
Norman, Conquest. 
First Crusade. 
Magna Charta. 
First Complete Parliament. 
The Black Death. 
Agincourt. 
Capture of Constantinople. 
Tudors. 
Columbus discovered America. 
Luther defies the Pope. 
Queen Elizabeth. — 1577-1580. Drake's Voyage. 
1588. Spanish Armada. 
1600. East India Company. 
1602. Shakespeare— Hamlet 
The Voyage of the Mayflower. 
Execution of Charles I. 
Great Plague. Newton. Milton. 
The Revolution. 
Union of English and Scottish Parliaments. 
Taking of Quebec. Clive in India. 
Independence of U.S.A. 
French Revolution. First Manchester Steam Mill. 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Trafalgar. 
Waterloo. 
Reform Bill. 
Darwin— Origin of Species. 
1870. Franco-Prussian War. Opening of Japan. 
1901. Boer War. Death of Queen Victoria. 
1914-1918. Great War. 
N.B.—By taking the birth of Julius Cæsar we gain a period of 
two complete millennia for English History to the death of 
Queen Victoria. 


This list is probably best fitted for Middle Forms. 
will suggest themselves for other ages. 


100. 
410. 
597. 
800. 
901. 
1066. 
1096. 
1215. 
1265. 
1348. 
1415. 
1453. 
1485. 
1492. 
1519. 
1558. 


B.C. 
A.D. 
Mahomet. 


Printing Press. 


1620. 
1649. 
1665. 
1689. 
1707. 
1759. 
1776. 
1789. 
1801. 
1805. 
1815. 
1832. 
1859. 


Variations 


NOTE.- -There are no Competitions for young people 
this month. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The pages must be pinned together and the competitor's 
name and address written clearly on the first page. 

The coupon, which appears in our advertisement pages, must 
be cut out and pinned to the first page of each entry. 

Where a word limit is given, competitors must mark off every 
hundred words. 

The last date for sending in is the 1st of December, and the 
results will be published on the Ist of January. 

The decision of the Editor is final. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. | 


JUDGMENT AND MEASUREMENT IN 
. EDUCATION. 


By E. R. HAMILTON. 


Americans have nowhere shown their ebullient energy 
more than in the field of educational statistics. The 
"large scale" typical of American undertakings is 
apparent both in the enormous mass of statistical data 
their psychologists have collected and the magnitude 
of their errors. A study of much of this work suggests 
to many that in America empiricism has run riot, 
and that the momentum of their zeal for mental 
measurement has carried some Americans away from 
wisdom. One wishes that Lord Kelvin had never said 
that foolish thing about science beginning with measure- 
ment, and that some inquirers would measure a little 
less and think a great deal more. But criticism is 
futile if based upon a mere prejudice against mental 
measurement as such. It is no part of my aim to join 
in the gibes of lay critics who assert that there is more 
in man than can be measured with a foot rule. Although, 
however, popular prejudice is more often wrong than 
right, there is much truth in the distrust frequently 
displayed by experienced teachers towards the applica- 
tion of quantitative methods to educational inquiries. 
Turn first to the numerous attempts at replacing, or 
supplementing, ordinary examinations by more '' objec- 
tive” tests. The meaning of that dangerous word 
is, in this connection, tolerably clear. If two men, in 
the same outward circumstances, with the same instru- 
ment, measure the same physical quantity, any differences 
in their results are due to differences in the men. The 
physical quantity has a definite, practically constant, 
value, we can repeat the measurement indefinitely, 
whereas strictly speaking a mental quantity can only be 
measured once. Yet even purely physical measure- 
ments are not free from the personal equation. There 
are subjective factors in all measurements. But the 
degree of subjectivity varies with the nature of the 
measurement. Other things being equal (a convenient 
phrase for cloaking confusion of thought), there will in 
general be more agreement between two observers as 
to coincidence of a given point with a point on a measur- 
ing scale, than as to the position of a colour in a finely 
graded scale of colours; more agreement as to colour 
. than as to the position of a given essay in a scale of 
essays arranged in order of merit. There is, therefore, 
a continuous gradation in processes of estimating value, 
from the relatively “ objective ” —measurement of the 
length of a line—to the relatively “ subjective "— 
judgment of the literary value of a poem. 


Consider the process of ''objectively determining ”’ 
ability in a school subject. The objective test in 
arithmetic is to yield the same results when applied by 
any examiner. So long as we keep to purely mechanical 
arithmetic this is relatively easy. Take, however, 
the shortest step from mechanical arithmetic, and we 
find judgment called for. In problem arithmetic to 
take notice only of a pupil's numerical answers, without 
regard to the power of thought shown by pupils whose 
answers are wrong (as in some Group Tests of Intelli- 


gence) appears to the ordinary examiner absurd. True, 
in taking account only of answers, we are measuring some 
mental character, but we are also ignoring more signi- 
ficant factors. To standardise the marking of problems 
for power of thought shown, we should, presumably, 
provide the examiner with a set of typical wrong solu- 
tions displaying various degrees of thinking power, 
arranged in order of merit, independently, by a panel of 
investigators who may have such various ideas of value 
that an average order of merit of “ intelligent wrong 
answers " obtained from their estimates has no meaning. 
And the examiner has still to use judgment in placing 
the solution in the “ scale of wrong answers." Further, 
considering the examiner's task more closely we find the 
elimination of judgment, the substitution of ‘ fact " 
for “ opinion," even harder to attain. He marks the 
paper as a whole. He knows that a mistake which, 
made by one candidate, is a mere slip, due perhaps to 
speed, is in another paper a sign of stupidity. In 
mathematical phrase, there is not a one-one corre- 
spondence between performance and ability. By a 
process of judgment in which subconscious forces are 
subtly active, he allows his opinion as a whole to grow 
as he reads, his judgments being controlled by standards 
that might be called “ objective ” in the sense that they 
are approximately the same in his marking of all the 
candidates. His final judgment is not the sum of his 
judgments of the parts. In order, then, that objective 
tests should conform as far as possible with the psychology 
of good marking, we ought, with a standard arithmetic 
test, to present the examiner with a scale of solutions 
of the entire test. 


Less controversial than objective tests, which when 
held properly in leash are of very great value, are 
American proposals to measure the value of school 
systems and classroom methods by statistical means. 
The “ Superintendent" who goes about weighing 
schools with his '' scales for measurement of classroom 
products " recalls our own Inspectors in the days of 
payment by results. The foolishness of excessive use 
of quantitative methods in the judgment of pupils and 
of educational systems is twofold. First, many '' pro- 
ducts ” of educational systems are not susceptible of 
measurement (e.g., the degree of joy or sadness that 
pupils get out of their schooling or the difference of 
attitude to work and life of pupils in different schools). 
Secondly, the '' results ” of a pupil's schooling are his 
subsequent life. Here there appears a loophole. The 
statistician will follow the careers of pupils from various 
types of schools. Unfortunately for his method, it will 
be necessary for him to do rather more than ascertain 
the success or failure of the pupil in his post-school life. 
By magic power he must keep vigilant watch on mental 
behaviour at work and at leisure, so that no after-effects 
of school methods and atmosphere shall go unnoticed. 
À strenuous task for the most active American ! 


Is it not wiser to recognise judgment as fallible, but 
often less fallible than measurement, and to admit that 
our habit of making many of the fundamental decisions 
in life largely by the aid of subconscious mind is not a 
form of original sin ? 
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THE VALUE OF TEACHING THE CALCULUS.* 
By H. P.S. 


School mathematics begins with arithmetic and after 
some years algebra and geometry are added. Pressure 
of examigations, the requirements of class discipline, 
and the necessity of teaching boys with no foundation 
or little ability, has spoiled the interest and turned this 
learning into the working of a complicated machine. 
One handle is labelled '" common denominator,” 
another "In the triangles A B C and D E F,” etc.; 
the mastery of the machine demands care, attention, 
and concentration; it is apt to bore originality, to 
interest the industrious, to flatter some with a sense of 
achievement not to be found elsewherein the curriculum, 
and to discourage others with a sense of failure. 


The defence will be that care, attention, and con- 
centration are valuable assets in life and that neither 
originality nor the scope for its exercise fall to the lot of 
the majority. The last contention may be granted, 
but care, attention, and concentration, though required 
for success, are not necessarily developed by this study, 
still less the power of clear thinking ; perhaps they 
grow. 


Whence comes this “ mathematics " ? To the Greek, 
it was the puzzle page of the popular magazine, a 
pastime removed from wealth and poverty, loves and 
hates—from all subjectivity. The clearest headed men 
have been found the most skilful; by teaching this, 
said the well-meaning authorities, we shall make all 
men clear headed. So, through the years, the com- 
petition of these intending and intended to fit a position 
in life higher than that for which they were designed by 
nature, had produced the degeneration of the Greek 
school into the modern cram-shop. 


Where the hand of the examiner has let well alone 
things are better and, by good fortune, the Calculus is 
as yet almost untouched. 


The main ideas in elementary Algebra are those of a 
“variable ” and a “ function.” These do not “ pay " 
in examinations and are largely neglected. As the 
Calculus cannot be understood without them, they must 
be included in a Calculus course, and to them is added 
the idea of a limit. A wealth of 1deas, these three, in a 
barren land. Ranges of fresh problems are opened up. 
This freshness gives the pupil a glimpse of the freedom 
of attack that must have been the joy of the early days 
of mathematical study. Later in the course come the 
applications of integral and expansions with their 
further possibilities. 


When there is no examination pending, boys can be 
freed to some extent from the mathematical machine 
by being given a book from which to learn the subject 
by themselves, with help in difficulties and perhaps an 
ocasional lecture but no regular teaching or competition. 
The difficulty with the Calculus has been to find a book 
free from peculiarities, not concerned mainly with 
manipulation and easy enough to learn from by rcading 
without teaching. For this purpose as well as for class 
teaching we can recommend '' Calculus for Schools." 


The authors start with two chapters on Co-ordinate 
Geometry and Gradients, before attacking the manipula- 
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tion, an easy matter, fortunately, in the Differential 
Calculus. They take the geometrical view of a graph 
and thereby, I think, make the idea of a function harder 
than it might be, unless it has been previously taught 
in the algebra course, a vain hope! The graph of x? is a 
visual table of values of the function, the graph of g=x? 
a geometrical curve; this, at least, is the suggestion to 
the beginner. While the book is well supplied with 
examples, not merely at the end of the chapters. I 
could wish to have seen more on the use of a derivative 
to obtain approximations to errors. This use throws 
k d 

dx’ 
their difference. Revision papers are a welcome feature 
not, [ think, to be found in any other of the used text 
books on this subject. 


light on the relation of = to and need not obscure 


Part I contains the usual chapters on maxima and 
minima, integration and applications. Simpson’s and 
the other rules have more than the usual space, and the 
applications of integral, which occupy two chapters, are 
good. As with many other books, the student will find 


difficulty in learning from this book why J y.dx—lL !Xy.éx. 


Half a page more, explaining that no general proof 
has been given, but that these both represent a 
given area, volume, etc., and must therefore be identical, 
would save confusion. I should certainly have said 
that this was just the point not to have left to the 
teacher. Ina book where the general standard expected 
of the reader is so low, such an unacknowledged difficulty 
saps the confidence of the pupil. 


Part II contains the differentiation of fractional and 
negative powers, of sums and products and the function 
of a function of trignometrical, logarithmic, exponential 
and hyperbolic functions. The introduction of e is the 
easiest algebraic one that I have seen, in fact the whole 
of the chapter on these functions is excellent and amply 
supplied with. good examples, including those on the 
C.I. Law. 


The chapter on methods of integration is not too long 
"p 
and includes J Sin"x cos"ndn. Hyperbolic functions 


come later, so the log form of the results are given. 
There is no table of standard forms—perhaps a sound 
omission, as those who wish to use one can add it in 
manuscript. A chapter on ‘ Applications to Geo- 
metry " deals lightly with polar co-ordinates, curvature 
and the catenary. After this there are hyperbolic 
functions and expansions. In this last chapter, the 
possibility of expansion 1s assumed, and the co-efficients 
are then found by differentiation ; the assumptions made 
are clearly stated. This is probably the easiest approach. 
An upper limit to the remainder after n terms is later on 
found by the use of integration by parts. 


Messrs. l'awdry and Durell have produced a book 
which will take its place with other more expensive ones. 
Many teachers will prefer it ; the line of attack contains 
no unusual terms or notation. 


* A review of ‘Calculus for Schools," by R. C. Fawdrv, 
M.A., B.Sc. (Clifton), and C. V. Durell, M.A. (Win- 
chester). 6s. 6d. net. (Part T 3s. 6d., Part IT 4«.). 
With answers. (Edward Arnold and Co) 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Educational Changes in Germany. 

Dr. F. W. Roman, a graduate of Yale, the Sorbonne 
and Berlin, recently described to a representative of the 
Christian Science Monitor the changes lately made in 
the education system of Germany. He says :— 

“ During the war it looked as though great educational 
reforms were to come in Great Britain and France. 
During the times of stress, when it looked as if the Allies 
might lose, these countries made big promises. But with 
the end of the war there came a reaction in the victorious 
countries, and it was defeated Germany which went 
ahead. 

“ The two most important reforms which have taken 
place in the educational system in Germany are those in 
administration and in curriculum. The great change in 
administration has come through the abolition of the 
formerly autocratic power of the Government-appointed 
‘herr direktor.' 

‘‘ The second great change in the administration is the 
abolition of the clerical supervision which existed before 
the war. In the place of the Roman Catholic priest or 
the Protestant pastor there is the elternbeirat or council 
of parents, consisting of six men and women who have 
children in the school. This condition of membership in 
the council is important, for it means that no priest can 
have a hand in the administration and that no Protestant 
pastors or rich parents, who, while sending their own 
children to private schools, wish to have a hand in the 
volksschulen, can gratify this wish. 

'* Again, there is a tremendous change in the curricu- 
lum, particularly in the teaching of history, patriotism 
and civics. After the report was established it embodied 
in its constitution a clause to the effect that Volkerver- 
sohnung, the reconciliation of the peoples, should be 
taught in all schools. 

“ Again, the ministers of education in many states, 
particularly in Prussia, made it a rule that no history 
text-book should contain illustrations of guns, cannon, 
or of generals and military leaders, and stipulated that 
wars were to be treated briefly, the cultural and indus- 
trial movements of nations brought forward and humani- 
tarian achievements emphasized and enlarged upon. 

“ These laws still stand, though they may have not 
now the power of the first two years of the Republic. 
Still, in spite of some reaction, they embody the educa- 
tional policy of new Germany. 

“ The fact is little known, but it is nevertheless a fact, 
that the new German history textbook, not yet in use, 
by Herr Hasnisch, second Minister of Education, 
contains the admission that Germany was the main 
cause of the war." 


Kent Education Committee. 


“ Vocational Guidance Pamphlet " No. 4 of the Kent Educa- 
tion Committee covers the training, conditions, wages, and 
prospects in the grocery and provision trade. "''A learner or 
apprentice who wishes to become thoroughly competent in his 
trade should continue his general education, particularly in the 
use, written and spoken, of English," says the pamphlet. This 
is sound advice, and it is followed by guidance as to the par- 
ticular aims of the bov who aspires to membership of the 
Institute of Certificated Grocers through local examinations. 
But '' unless a boy has his heart in the trade and is determined 
to succeed he will not make much progress.” 
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TEACHERS' PENSIONS. 


It appears that the Teachers' Pensions Branch of the 
Board of Education finds great difficulty in dealing with 
the very large numbers of enquiries received from 
members of the teaching profession. The following 
letter has been suggested for approval by the’ Board, to 
meet the emergency :— 


With reference to your letter of the seventeenth of June, 

I am directed by the Board to say that very soon 

A further statement will be made relating to the way 

In which your contributions are deducted from your pay. 

And meanwhile to facilitate the Board's investigation, 

I must request you to supply the fullest information 

About the subjects that you taught, and where you 
taught, and when, 

Upon the Form enclosed herewith—Three-forty-seven 
Ten. 


Certificates of service must be procured and sent, 

With authenticated details of the way your time is spent. 

A medical certificate should also be obtained ; 

And a statement should be furnished of scholastic 
honours gained. 

I must point out, however, that unless your claim is made 

According to the Act and Rules, no pension can be paid. 

And I am also to explain that when you have retired 

No further contributions to the scheme will be required. 


And if on reaching sixty-five no benefits are due, 

A little sum of money will be repaid to you, 
Amounting to the aggregate of contributions paid, 
Deducting the equivalent of grants already made 

To you by way of benefit according to the Rules. 

(Send copies of this letter, please, to Governors of schools) 


M.C.H. 


School Children and Farm Clubs. 


The success of Farm Clubs in the United States is the 
subject of an interesting article in the Christian Science 
Monitor. Extracts are given from the letters of country 
children who have waxed enthusiastic about pigs or 
calves or bees, and under the guidance of the National 
Committee on Boys' and Girls' Club Work plans appear 
to be going on merrily for a second exhibition of live 
stock and produce. One of the boys, Theodore Anderson, 
writes :——" Now I will tell you how I got my pig and 
raised it. The banker at the East Las Vegas Saving 
Bank would lend monev at a low rate of interest for six 
months or a year to any one who wanted to be a pig 
raiser and join the club. So I borrowed the money from 
the bank and bought my pig. Our neighbour, Mr. 
Hicks, brought the pig home for me in a trailer behind 
his ‘ jitney.’ I had to let her run with my father's pigs 
because he said, ‘ If you keep a pig penned up she will 
eat more and soon learn to eat chickens.’ He was right. 
Then my troubles began, because in our club work we are 
required to keep a daily record of what our pigs eat. I 
told our county club leader the situation I was in. He 
said, ' The best thing I know is to find what all the pigs 
eat, then divide it by the number of pigs in the herd.’ 
That gave me the number of pounds of grain that she 
ate a day." Next year Theodore sold five pigs at 
fifteen dollars each, '' and then I went to town and paid 
back the loan." 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL NOTES. 


Mr. Wood's Letter. 


Mr. Wood's letter to Lord Burnham has raised the whole 
question of salaries again. For teachers and Local Education 
Authorities who had accepted the standard scales allocated by 
the Committee there was to have been a '' period of peace." The 
allocated scales run till March 31st, 1925, but the ‘ period of 
peace ” for the minds of all interested in education came to an 
end on the publication of the President's letter. The Executive of 
the N.U.T. referred the letter to the teachers' panel, and will 
consider their report early this month. 


We anticipate that the Union's main concern will be to 
decide its attitude to the Board's proposed aloofness with regard 
to undertaking any responsibility in connection with the findings 
of the Committee. Further, we think the Union, and for that 
matter the whole Committee, will need an assurance from the 
Board that when the scales have been finally approved by the 
Committee and accepted by the Board, their adoption by the 
Local Education Authorities shall be made a condition of grant. 


The points raised in the President's letter need not be discussed 
at this juncture, except perhaps the point which raises the question 
of the representation of teachers' organisations on the Com- 
mittee. It is safe to assume that the N.U.T. will not agree to 
act on a panel of teachers with representatives of primary 
school teachers organised on sex lines in opposition to the Union. 
Whether the Committee as a whole will agree to hear as witnesses 
representatives of these organisations in support of their mutually 
destructive policies is another matter, to be decided at an early 
meeting of the Committee. We understand that the full Commit- 
tee will meet about the middle of this month. 


Mr. Wood has chosen a time distinctly unfavourable to the 
teachers for forcing the 1925 issue. The efficiency of the schools 
is not helped by causing perturbation and distrust in the ranks 
of the teachers. It is a pity that the matter should have been 
raised so early. Has the President forgotten that there is a 
decision of the Burnham Committee to be taken on another 
matter—the existing 5 per cent. “cut '— before the 1925 


position is discussed, or does he assume that the “ cut " will 
operate for another year as a matter of course? The teachers 
agreed that it should operate until 31st March, 1924. Their 


consent must be obtained if it is to be continued beyond that 
date. Mr. Wood does not even mention it ! 


The Report of the Superannuation Com mittee. 


The publication of the report on the Superannuation of School 
Teachers has eased the minds of many teachers, and at the same 
time, caused a certain amount of disappointment. All rumours— 
and there were many—about a probable recommendation to 
abolish the “ lump sum " have been falsified. It is to remain. 
On the other hand, although teachers were not expecting the 
Committee to recommend a non-contributory scheme, they were 
expecting a less percentage than five to be asked from them as 
their share of the cost. Again, they do not like the roping in of 
the local authorities as contributors. Local authorities will 
count their contribution as part of the local salaries bill, and act 
accordingly. The Executive of the Union are awaiting a report 
from their Parliamentary and Superannuation Committee before 
defining the Union's attitude to the several recommendations. 
It may be said, however, the report, on first reading, has created 
a very favourable impression. 


Head Teachers and Class Teaching. 


It is to be regretted that the sound proposition 
should teach ” 


“ head teachers 
should be put forward on other than educational 
grounds. Head teachers of primary schools do teach, and very 
naturally resent the suggestion that they don't. The Board of 
Education, ostensibly to promote the efficiency of the schools, 
but really to save money, say that in every school of under 250 
in average attendance, the head teacher must take entire charge 
of a class. When this mandate has been carried out the services 
of one class teacher will be dispensed with for every head teacher 
so engaged, and a considerable reduction of expenditure will be 
effected. At present London is being coerced, and the pity of it 
is that the London Authority rather like being coerced. Coercion 
will save the Council the salaries of hundreds of class teachers. 
The teachers are unanimous in their opposition, but we fear the 
money pull will be too strong for them. 
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FROM * THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES ” 
OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


November, 1848. 
REPORT OF A PUBLIC MEETING AT MANCHESTER. 


. . That young corporation, the Committee of Council on 
Education, which has just sprung up in our midst, employs 
twenty men, who are called inspectors of schools. You will 
naturally suppose that those twenty inspectors had had some 
practical knowledge of the work they were set over: this is not 
the case. I believe there is not one of them who has ever been a 
schoolmaster in his life. . . To use the words of Dr. Schmitz, 
rector of the High School of Edinburgh, they have appointed 
men as inspectors '" who know as little about educating and train- 
ing à young mind as a person knows about anatomy who has 
never been in a dissecting room.’’—Mr. Corns (im moving a 
resolution deprecating the right of the State to interfere in education). 


GIRLS' SCHOOLS. 


I fear in the present state of society it is utterly impossible for 
even the principal and the best assistants to protect young ladies 
in the streets of a town after it is dark.—-Letter from “ A Practical 
Schoolmistress.”’ 


REVIEWS. 

1. Notes on English History, for the use of juvenile pupils. 
By Mrs. Edmonds. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 2. Every 
Child’s History of England. By Miss Corner. London: Dean 
and Son, Alfred Tullett. 

History to be taught intelligibly to the young should be taught 
intelligently . . . In Mrs. Edmonds’ we have the facts chronicled 
in their usual dry and repulsive form. The other . . . relates 
in a simple yet graphic manner the same facts, with the impor- 
tant addition of those details that render the narrative lively and 
interesting . . . The balance is immeasurably in favour of Miss 
Corner's. 


FROM THE ADVERTISEMENT COLUMNS. 

Cholera! Cholera!! Cholera!!! Safety! Safety !! 
Safety!!! The celebrated Asiatic Specific, NAPTHALINE 
(which J. G. Guthrie, Esq., President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, has sent for to Persia in vain), for the Prevention and 
Cure of Cholera, having just been brought to England by a 
Physician of eminence from Eastern climes, may be obtained of 
Wm. Jerningham, M.D., Saville House, Leicester Square, London. 
THE ANTI-CHOLERA FuMmiGaTors should be burnt at least once 
aday .. . to free the atmosphere of dwellings from the baneful 
influence of infectious matter, and prevent the effect of the 
efiluvia from drains and cesspools . . . especially adapted for... 
schoolrooms. 


Prospective Changes in Army Entrance Examinations. 

It is officially announced that as a result of a Conference at 
the War Office, at which both the Civil Service Commission 
and the Headmasters' Conference were represented, the lower 
age limit for admission to the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
and to the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, will be raised 
from 17} years to 18 years, with effect from the Army Entrance 
Examination to be held in June, 1925. The question of altering 
the form of the Army Entrance Examination was discussed at 
ihe War Office Conference, and it was decided that the Civil 
Service Commission should convene a meeting with representa- 
tives of the Headmasters' Conference, at which detailed recom- 
mendations could be prepared with a view to submission to the 
General Staff for acceptance. It is hoped that the new form of 
examination will also come into effect at the Army Entrance 
Examination of June, 1925. 


The National Peace Council. 

A deputation from the National Peace Council waited on the 
Executive of the N.U.T. at its meeting on 8th September. Lady 
Parmoor, Mr. Harry Barnes and Mr. James H. Hudson addressed 
the members. Each stressed the power and influence of teachers, 
and each appealed for the Union's help in forwarding the objects 
of the Council. The deputation was very cordially received, and 
we have no doubt of the Union's active assistance in the good 
work of the Council. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


The Pensions Report of Lord Emmott’s Committee. 


It is just over fourtcen months ago that Lord Emmott’s Com- 
mittee was appointed ‘to enquire what modifications are 
desirable in the system of superannuation established by the 
School Teachers’ (Superannuation) Act, 1918." Their report, 
dated July 30, was issued last month, and no document of recent 
times, except perhaps the Burnham Report, has been so anxiously 
awaited or will have its findings more closely scrutinised. But, 
whatever hopes, anticipations, or expectations the teaching 
profession may have had regarding it, and whether these have 
been falsified or not, it must be conceded by everybody that the 
commissioners have produced a report of high literary merit, 
and have attacked their task with a sense of responsibility and 
with a degree of thoroughness that redounds to their credit. Com- 
mand Paper 1962, of 1923, is a distinct and valuable addition to 
the growing hterature on Pension systems in England, and in 
its way and for its own purposes, will bear comparison easily 
enough with those very illuminating and informing annual 
volumes of the Carnegie Foundation in America. 

Like the Courtney Commission of 1903, on Civil Service Pensions, 
the Emmott Committee of twenty years' later had to enquire 
into a system in being. Neither was called upon to create, but to 
amend, and in both cases to amend with one «yc on the beneficiaries 
and the other on the tax-payer. But whereas the first was ex- 
plicitlv inhibited from proposing any modification which should 
increase the public burden, the second was instructed to consider 
“the economy of public funds "— and this, coupled with the 
directions to bear in mind the Scottish Teachers' Superannuation 
Act of 1919, and the wholly different constitutional status of the 
teacher, made the task of the second Comnittee a vastly more 
intricate one, and we can well believe that they found the 
situation they had to face was '' extraordinarily dithcult.”’ 

It was almost a foregone conclusion that the free pension would 
be turned into a contributory one—it is certain that the tem- 
porising Act of 1922 will be made, in that respect, permanent. 
Even if the Geddes Committee had not so recommended, it is 
extremely unlikely that the war-time Act of 1918, passed, so it 
seems now, under a strange lack of criticism, and with an almost 
complete unconcern about the future, could have lasted many 
years. As the Commissioners point out, the findings of the 
Burnham Committees have profoundly moditied the situation 
as Mr. Fisher saw it five years ago— how profoundly the historical 
Part I of the Report clearly shows. Whereas a rough forecast 
then indicated an expenditure on pensions of about 2} millions 
in ten years’ time, theactuarial estimate for 1933-34 on the present 
system is 46,100,000, reaching finally the huge total of /9,600,000. 
But, apart from the question of cost, the question whether any 
pension scheme should be free seems to be answered by practical 
experience in the negative, and the contributory principle is 
one which is becoming every year more and more widely adopted. 
Even the Civil Service, any analogy between which and the 
teaching service Lord I:mmott’s Committee refused, and rightly, 
as we think, to see, is now and has been since 1903, paying for 
improved benefits of reduced superannuation, and in that sense 
is contributory too. We venture to think that the witnesses who 
urged the retention of the non-contributory pension system 
knew they were beating a dead horse, and the vast majority of 
teachers will accept the principle, if not with joy, with equanimity, 
and without affected disappointment. 

Still it is one thing to admit the principle and another to agree 
on the amount to be contributed. Five per cent. is admittedly 
heavy, and though the Report gives evidence of a genuine desire, 
even determination, that the present interests of teachers shall 
not be invaded without the strongest reason, there will no doubt 
be many who will think the suggested teachers’ contributions 
should be less than five per cent. The Report emphasizes the 
heavy burden to be borne by the State in respect of ‘ back 
service,’ and for that reason alone the Commissioners think that 
the beneficiaries should pay the largest share. But, coupled with 
the contribution from the employers, suggested at 2} per cent., 
it means that the Exchequer will henceforth be relieved of three- 
quarters of the '' future service " pension. And as to the 
emplovers, the Committee deserve credit. for their uncom- 
promising brushing aside, courteously though it is done, of the 
arguments of the Local Authorities. The principleis clear enough. 
But in the face of the united front of the local opposition-—it was 
a bold thing to apply it. At a time when some authorities are 
turning down the adoption of the Local Government Officers’ 


Superannuation Act of 1922 on grounds of its cost, the proposal 
is likely to have during its legislative passage, a stormy accom- 
paniment of external criticism. 

The proposal of a contributory scheme at once invites com- 
parison as to benefits with the Act just mentioned, and with 
that earlier one of 1896, the Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation 
Act. But to make it here would lead us too far afield, though 
it may just be recalled that the earlier enactment imposed 
contributions ranging from 2 to 3 per cent. of the salarv, and 
both make provision for the return of contributions in certain 
contingencies. There is nothing therefore specially favourable 
about this in the teachers' scheme. Both these Acts, moreover, 
make provision for cases of loss of office, not any from incapacity 
or disability, but “ by reason of a reduction of staff." The 1896 
Act, in such circumstances, gives a title to the return of all con- 
tributions plus a possible gratuity of twice the current annual 
salary. The 1922 Act also authorises the return of contributions, 
with interest. The Emmott Report apparently did not consider 
this matter, but the growing practice of dismissing teachers under 
the behest of the Board makes such a point of interest. One 


further recommendation on the subject of contributions is found 


in Part V, on Special Problems, and will meet with general 
satisfaction ; for the Committee recommended that these forced 
payments under the 1922 Act shall, if occasion arises, be returnable 
like thc rest. 

The major part of the recommendations of the Committee, 
summarised on pp. 54-56 of the Report, are in the main corollaries 
to the adoption of the contributory principle. The pecuniary 
benefits of the 1918 Act remain unaltered, save in the matter of 
the death gratuity, which may amount to one and half times the 
average salary. Where the number of contributions accumulate 
with interest to a larger sum than this gratuity itself it is recom- 
mended that the difference be paid to the legal personal repre- 
sentatives as a supplementary death gratuity. But there are 
a number of other matters which well deserve attention, and will 
probably call for criticism. There will be general approval of 
the suggestion that the distinction between “ qualifying ” and 
recognised service be abandoned, and a minimum of ten years 
“ recorded "' service substituted. This will make for simplicity 
and bring the scheme into line with other contributory schemes, 
like the two referred to above. The more liberal interpretation 
of “ service ” is also a good point in the recommendations, and, 
though three of the Committee sign the Report with reservation 
on this point, it will meet with general assent that certain other 
offices of an educational nature can, if Parliament, with whom 
of course the final word resides, so determines, be brought under 
the scheme. 

The Report has much of interest to say on “ reciprocity " 
schemes, not only for Scotland and the Universities, but for the 
Empire. But the subject is a big one, and progress can only 
come from experience. It is to be regretted perhaps that the 
Report still excludes proprietary schools from the proposed 
benefits of the pension system, but all other non-grant-aided 
schools, will, if the Report is adopted, be eligible, if the governors 
make a further contribution equivalent to that normally made by 
the State. Paragraph 104 (Medical Examination), 107 (Mis- 
conduct), and 110 (Aliens by marriage) will be read with special 
interest by the classes of teachers concerned. But the whole 
Report (which can be obtained for Is. from H.M. Stationery 
Ofhce, Kingsway, W.C.2, or Abingdon St., S.W.1), deserves 
and demands careful study—-for though it cannot be the last 
word on teachers' superannuation, it certainly is the first that 
pretends to make any reasoned contribution to its philosophy. 
Now that the Burnham Reports on Salaries have had their 
repercussion on pensions, it remains to be seen in the near future 
what effect the Emmott Report on Pensions will have on salaries. 
This is the next step in * the orderly and progressive solution.” 


ea 


The Teaching of History. 

Teachers who have been interested in the report on the 
teaching of history recently published by the Board of Educa- 
tion will be glad to hear that Mr. F. S. Marvin, M.A., who was 
largely responsible for the report, will open a discussion on the 
subject at the Education Guild House, 9, Brunswick Square, 
W.C., on Monday, November 26th, at 8 p.m. The discussion is 
arranged by the Guild for its members, but non-members' 
tickets (1s.) can be obtained from the General Secretary, 9, 
Brunswick Square, W.C, 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 

At the Council held on Friday, 19 October, the Council 
received from Professor John Adams a report of the World Con- 
ference on Education at San Francisco, which he attended as the 
Council's representative. The number of applicants for admission 
to the Official Register is now 74,301, an increase of 217 since 
July last. The renewal of Certificates of Registration is procced- 
ing steadily at the rate of about 1,500 a month. It will be 
remembered that Certificates of Registration are valid for a 
period of nine years, after which they may be renewed without 
fee, a reminder being sent to all registered teachers some wecks 
before their certificates are due for renewal. This procedure 
is intended to afford opportunity for checking the address list 
and for keeping the register up to date. It is to be hoped that 
registered teachers will presently acquire the habit of informing 
the Council whenever they take new posts. 


The Association of Headmasters. 

Some present difficulties in educational work were discussed 
at a recent conference. Mr. C. W. Bailey (Holt School, Liverpool) 
said the volume of presidential addresses at the British Associa- 
tion's meetings should be at the disposal of every school in the 
country, even in the villages, as a means of passing on important 
advances in science. Dr. F. R. Cholmeley (Owen's School) 
deplored curtailments ; one of the worst ever proposed was the 
abolition of the State scholarships at the Universities. Education 
must also suffer until the relations between the Board of Educa- 
tion and the local education authorities were settled. Here was 
something which was supposed to be a partnership, but was not. 
Education was suffering from instability more than from anything 
else. They never knew whether they were to be allowed to go 
on doing something they had been doing and whether thev might 
be told they were wrong in doing something they had been 
encouraged to do a couple of years ago. The demand of the Board 
for persons to train as teachers had been badly estimated. In 
July 6,000 people came out of the training colleges, and he doubted 
if more than one-third of them had obtained posts. Dr. W. W. 
Vaughan (Rugby). as chairman of the Educational Policy Com- 
mittee of the Association, said that until the provisions of the Act 
of 1921 were carried out loyally in all parts of the country, their 
work was being held back. He believed the offer of a loan to 
be repaid by instalments would be welcomed by many students 
anxious to take a fourth year at the University. The local 
authority would lose very little in the course of ten or twenty 
years, and it would be a most fertilising policy. The day con- 
tinuation schools would have helped to solve the problem of the 
boys who had left school and had been unable to find employ ment. 


The Association of Assistant Mistresses. 

The Executive Committee is bringing Mr. Wood's letter to 
Lord Burnham before the branches of the Association. Teachers, 
it is pointed out, will “ regret to find that they were wrong in 
expecting the Board to be an advocate for all those first claims 
of the teachers, which tend to increase efficiency in education." 
Miss Muncaster, the president, gave an account of the Conference 
held by the British Institute of Adult Education at Cambridge, 
and recommended investigation of the work by all who wished 
to come into contact with a real and active enthusiasm for know- 
ledge. Miss Forrest, one of two delegates representing the 
joint committees of the four secondary associations at the 
fifth International Congress on Secondary Education, at Prague, 
reported resolutions passed by the Congress emphasizing the 
necessity for a training course, including general and specialised 
training in the teacher’s subject, and a period of practical 
experience, all courses to carry special rates of pay. The Congress 
found '' the Moral Education of the Young ” a difficult subject ; 
it approved of all steps to prevent the use of alcohol or tobacco 
by pupils; and while approving of co-operation between the 
school and the family it stated that '' the family is not called 
upon to interfere with the curriculum and the working of any 
public secondary school, or in the appointment, promotion, or 
dismissal of the teaching staff.” 


The Normal Degree Guide. 

This little manual, published by the Normal Correspondence 
College, Lordship Lane, London, S.E., contains useful information 
for matriculation, degree, and other students. Its cost is 6d. net. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES. 


University College of the South West. 


Those of us who were nurtured on the life-stories of great men 
with humble beginnings missed a fine story if the life of the late 
Sir Henry Jones, Professor of Moral Philosophy, at Glasgow 
University, was not included in the '' Self Help " Library. For 
Sir Henry Jones, as Professor H. J. W. Hetherington, Principal 
of the University of the South West, Exeter, said in hisinaugural 
address for the session, was the son of a village shoemaker. 
Yet he became '' one of the greatest teachers of philosophy of his 
generation." Moreover he made it one of the objects of his life 
to open the way to education to poor children ; and there was 
no doubt, Professor Hetherington said, that Sir Henry's successful 
campaign on behalf of a University rate in Wales had been a 
helpful argument in the hands of those friends of the University 
College of the South West who recently induced the four local 
authorities in Devon and Cornwall to give to the College their 
very generous and timely aid. 


Reading College Library. 


The Chancellor of Manchester University, the Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres (who has just been elected to an Honorary Fellow- 
ship at Magdalen College, Oxford) opened the new library of 
University College, Reading, last month. The library, which 
has been erected as a memorial to the late Rt. Hon. George William 
Palmer, by members of his family, houses the Overstone library 
of 7,500 volumes, bequeathed by the late Lady Wantage, and has 
capacity for 33,000 books. 


Barnet Grammar School. 


The reading in Latin of the Charter of the Grammar School 
by the Headmaster, Mr. W. Lattimer, was one of the fcatures of 
the recent celebration of the 350th anniversary of the founda- 
tion. Only about half a dozen schools in the country are said to 
possess their original charters, so that the ceremony was almost 
unique. An Elizabethan Fair was another interesting event 
which Barnet will long remember. 


Scholarships for Women Graduates. 


Three residential scholarships for British women graduates, 
tenable at the American University Women's Club in Paris, 
have been awarded by the British Federation of University 
Women to: Miss Olive Farmer, B.A.Lond., Law Tripos, Camb. 
(Pt. II, Cl. I); Mary Ewart Travelling Scholar, 1923-24 ; Miss 
Benedicta J. H. Rowe, B.A.Oxon.; and Miss Helen Waddell, 
M.A.Belfast, Susette Taylor Fellow, 1923-24. 


Armstrong College, Newcastle. 


'" As a result of the severe reduction of the teaching staff the 
income and expenditure of the College had balanced," said Dr. 
A. Cecil Cochrane, presiding at the annual meeting of Governors. 
A general application of this kind of severity would solve the 
economic problems of many educational institutions ! 


The Study of Spanish. 


The new journal devoted to the progress of Spanish studies 
to be issued from the University of Liverpool should be of interest 
not only to students of Spanish, but also to all interested in 
Spain and Latin-America. Particulars may be had on application, 
in the first place, to Professor E. Allison Peers, University of 
Liverpool. 


Law in University Education. 


Lecturing at the London School of Economics Lord Justice 
Atkin said it must be a great advantage in these days, when 
there were so many fluctuating standards, that we should be 
brought back to the very old and well-established code of morality. 
He thought it would be possible, in some schools,.to teach some 
of the elementary principles of law as part of the school curricu- 
lum ; but they would be better as part of a University education, 
and he would like to see it one of the subjects which must be 
taken for a degree in arts. Half the disputes which came 
before the Courts were caused by the extraordinary inability of 
business men to express themselves in a way which was incapable 
of being mistaken. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Dr. Farnell. 

The retiring Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, Dr. Farnell, 
has had more attention from the newspapers than is usually 
bestowed on the holder of a distinguished academic position. 
He has become famous for censoring the entertainments of the 
youth of the University—for the youth's good, he carefully 
explains—and the banning of a theatre, a café, Grand Guignol 
plays, Miss Maude Royden, and Mr. George Lansbury, are 
accredited to him—all in three years! It is a record that will be 
hard to beat, nor do we imagine that the new Vice-Chancellor, 
Mr. Joseph Wells, Warden of Wadham, will have anv desire to 
beat it. There are some powers that may well be permitted to 
die a natural death. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

The new Lord Rector of the University of St. Andrew's, Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, is said to be the '' first great poet " upon whom 
the honour has been bestowed. It is a narrow use of the word, 
for Mr. Kipling's immediate predecessor, Sir James Barrie, if not 
a maker of songs, is one of the most richly endowed imaginative 
writers of our time. Mr. Kipling chose '' Independence ” as the 
subject of his address. '' Yourself," he said, '' is the only person 
you can by no possibility get away from in this life, and maybe 
in another. It is worth a little pains and money to do good to 
him. For it is he, and not our derivatively educated minds or 
our induced emotions, who preserves in us the undefeated 
senior instinct of independence." 


Professor W. W. Buckland. 


Professor W. W. Buckland, LL.D., F.B.A., Regius Professor 
of Civil Law, since 1914, has been elected President of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Dr. John Venn. Professor Buckland was for many years 
atutor of the College until the demands of his Chair necessitated 
his retirement from the tutorship. A former scholar of the College, 
Professor Buckland was first in the Law Tripos of 1884, and was 
awarded the Chancellor's medal for Legal Studies in 1885. He 
was made a Fellow two years later, and was appointed Law 
Lecturer in 1895. A member of the Inner Temple, Professor 
Buckland is the author of many standard legal works, especially 
on Roman law. 


OBITUARY. 


-Mr. Oscar Browning (“ O.B." of Cambridge) who died early 
in October, had lived in Rome for the last dozen years or so, 
and was well known in the English Colony there, especially 
as an enthusiast in music; recently he collected a string quartette 
for playing Mozart's chamber music at his own house. Mr. 
Browning was educated at Eton and at King's College, Cambridge; 
as an undergraduate he was President of the Union ; and he was 
fourth in the Classical Tripos in 1860. Following on fifteen 
years' mastership at Eton he was for thirty-three years at 
Cambridge, as University lecturer in History and (1891 to 1909) 
Principal of the Day Training College for Teachers, which he 
helped to establish. 


By the death of Miss Amy Steele, M.A., the educational world 
has lost a head mistress of distinction and personality. With the 
experience gained as assistant mistress at Rochester, Lewisham, 
Edinburgh (the George Watson School) and as head mistress 
of Notting Hill High School, Miss Steele followed Miss Day at 
the Greycoat Hospital thirteen years ago, bringing to her task 
great tact and judgment, and gaining the confidence of parents, 
and the trust and affection of staff and pupils. A resolution of 
the Executive Committee of the Association of Head Mistresses 
pays a warm tribute to her unselfish labours as member of 
several committees, including the Executive Committee. 


The names of Dr. A. A. Rambaut, F.R.S., D.Sc., the Radcliffe 
Observer at Oxford; the Rev. Arthur Evans, formerly Head 
Master of Wigan Grammar School and Warden and Head 
Master of St. Andrew's College, Chardstock ; and Mr. R. A. P. 
Rogers, Fellow and sometime Dean of Trinity College, Dublin, 
must be included in our Obituary List this month. 


A Plebiscite. 

The London County Association of the N.U.T. are taking a 
plebiscite of their membership on the question of “ Equal Pay," 
or the “ Four-fifths Ratio.” 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Brighton Educational Library. 

The Brighton Education Committee, in collaboration with 
the Library, Museum, and Fine Arts Committee, has formed an 
Educational Library in the Public Library, for the use of members 
of the Education Committee, teachers, and officers, and other 
persons specially authorised by the Education Committee. 


Hastings and Local History. 

As far as historic Hastings was concerned, said Lord Onslow, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education, when 
opening the town's education week recently, local history was 
essentially a part of national history, and an intimate knowledge 
of local history was an essential phase of education. 


The British School at Rome. 

The scholarship in decorative painting has been awarded to 
Mr. Alfred Kingsley Lawrence, who began his art training in 
1911 at the King Edward VII School of Art, Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
and the Scholarship in Sculpture to Mr. David Evans, who began 
his training at the Manchester Municipal School of Art. 


Women Teachers for Oversea Posts. 

Sixty-one '' migrants of educational status ” have '' proceeded 
to academic positions overseas " since last May, states the 
Society for the Oversea Settlement of British Women. The 
Head Mistress of Kimberley Girls’ School has been selected 
from those who have migrated to South Africa. 


Lectures for Salesmen and Saleswomen. 

The lantern lectures in connection with Barrett Street L.C.C. 
Trade School have proved so popular that thev are being repeated 
on a second evening ; 400 students are in attendance. 


In an Old Book. 

An English Indulgence, dated 1532, issued by Pope Clement 
VII. to those who assisted in “ ransoming Christian captives 
from the '' Infideles, Turkes, and Sarasyns,’’ has been discovered 
in a folio Juvenal, printed at Lyons in 1523 and now in the 
Bodleian Library. 


No Hebrew Scholars ? 

From Oxford University comes the news that the electors are 
unable to recommend any award of the Pusey and Ellerton 
Hebrew Scholarship. 


A Successor to Mgr. Duchesne. 

It is reported that M. Mâle, professor at the Sorbonne, has 
been nominated to the directorship of the French School of 
Roman History and Archeology in Rome, which has been 
vacant since the death of Mgr. Duchesne. 


The Welsh Department of the Board of Education. 

Sir Alfred T. Davies, who has held the office of Permanent 
Secretary to the Welsh Departinent of the Board of Education 
since its formation in 1907, and who has also acted as Chief 
Inspector of Education for Wales since the death of Sir Owen 
Edwards (1920) will relinquish those positions and retire from 
the Civil Service early next year. 


The ex-President of the N.U.T. 

Mr. W. G. Cove, ex-President of the N.U.T., has been adopted 
as a prospective Labour Candidate for the Wellingborough 
Division. 

The Secretaryship of the N.U.T. 

The Executive of the N.U.T. are considering the applications 

for the post of Secretary. 


Greek or Operatic School ? 

At a recent lecture by Miss Susie Lee, L.R. A.M., under the 
egis of the N.U.W.T. (London Unit) illustrations in the Greek 
tradition were given by Miss Snell (Hitchin) and of the operatic 
school by Miss Ellaline Mills. A team of London primary school 
children also gave demonstrations. 


SOME SAYINGS. 

Dean Inge. 

The staple of an Englishman’s education ought to be the 
English language, literature, history, and institutions. 
Dr. Ernest Barker. 

“ Social activities are a great factor in constituting what I 
may call a school of character. 
Mr. Robert Lynd. 

The ass is more dangerous than the fool because he takes him- 
self more seriously. 
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LETTERS TO 


An Appeal. 


Sir,—I should esteem it a courtesy if you would grant me space 
in your columns to bring the following appeal to the notice of 
your readers. 

At the Easter Conference of the N.U.T., held at Brighton, 
Miss E. R. Conway, the chairman of the Lhankoffering Fund 
Committee, wained the Conference that unless greater support 
were immediately forthcoming the benefits given to those in need 
must be curtailed, or even cease in the near future. It is needless 
for me to stress the calamity such action would entail upon the 
present recipients of assistance, and the anxiety, distress and 
suffering which would inevitably ensue. When we consider the 
wholly inadequate salary they received, leaving no margin for 
saving, and the miserable pension of 430 to 440 granted by the 
Board of Education, we must feel that these old teachers have 
done their share of up-hill fighting and that it is our duty to 
lighten the burden of their last days.  Help—and substantial 
help—is needed if the grants to urgent cases are to be continued, 
and to eusure this help the West London Teachers' Association, 
desirous of commemorating the year of office of a West London 
teacher as President of the N.U.T., has generously offered to 
support me in making a special eftort to be called '" Mrs. Sains- 
bury's National Appeal for Teachers retired pre-1918."' 

In making this special appeal I face the fact that so far the 
Fund has not met with tbe success it deserves and that the 
response has not been as universal as was anticipated. Never- 
theless, I make this appeal to every teacher in England and 
Wales, feeling that with this new intimation of the urgent need 
of the cases helped, the success of this Fund will be assured. 
To each young teacher I say: " Think seriously of the object of 
this appeal ; then help mc as my personal friend ; lend me your 
youth and its splendid enthusiasm to ensure its success." 
To the older teacher I say: “ Of your wisdom and experience 
and in thankfulness for vour better outlook make known my 
appeal and send me a small offering for those whose sad need 
might have been yours." And to all who are interested in the 
teaching profession, though perhaps no longer teachers, I say: 
" Please help." All contributions will be acknowledged with 
pleasure and gratitude. 

To facilitate collection the committee is sending cards to every 
school in England and Wales and is asking every teacher to 
subscribe at least 6d. This in itself if responded to by all would 
mean £3,000. The expenses of collection are guaranteed by the 
West London Teachers' Association, and the entire proceeds of 
ND appeal will be handed to the Thankoffering Fund of the 
N.U.T. 

A. K. SAINSBURY (Mis.) 

Cheyne Lodge, Thames Ditton. 


Unemployed Women Teachers. 


Sir, —We should be glad if any of your readers could supplv us 
with names and addresses of (1) unemployed qualified women 
teachers; (2) teachers who have been forced by prevailing con- 
ditions to accept service at a lower status than that to which 
their qualifications entitle them, e.g., ceitificated teachers 
employed at uncertificated rates. The N.U.W.T. (London Unit) 
wishes to get into touch with these teachers in order to explore 
possibilities of giving assistance. Names and addresses should be 
sent to the Organising Secretary, at the address given below. 


M. L. O'DONOGHUE 
National Union of Women Teachers (Hon. Press Secretary). 
i (London Unit), 


39, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


S League of Nations Union. 
IR, 

The League of Nations Union has prepared a Children's 
Lantern Lecture on the League of Nations which will be shown 
this winter in many schools and at children's meetings through- 
out the country. Particulars may be obtained from this office. 


Yours, etc., 
MAXWELL GARNETT, 
l General Secretary. 
League of Nations Union, 
15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.1. 
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THE EDITOR. 


The Save the Children Fund. 
SIR, 

The Save the Children Fund has recently been engaged in 
draftinga'' Children's Charter '' in accordance with the '' Declara- 
tion of Geneva," which stipulates, tnter alia, that ‘ The child 
must be given the means requisite for its normal development, 
both materially and spiritually " and “ must be put in a position 
to earn a livelihood.” The “Charter” contains certain specific 
clauses dealing with education in the spirit of the “ Declaration 
of Geneva," and we are now endeavouring to formulate a 
programme indicating those measures, which are immediately 
desirable and immediately practicable, for carrying out, in 
England and Wales, the ideals and principles expressed in these 
documents. 

As a result of a discussion which has been taking place in the 
pages of The World's Children (the unofficial organ of the Save 
the Children Fund), the following draft programme has been 
compiled :— 

(1) Classes shall not exceed fifty on the roll, where the 
pupils have reached the same stage in education, or 
thirty where their age and attainments vary consider- 
ably. 

(2) In large towns, a sufficient number of Nursery Schools 
should be provided for children of from two to five years 
of age. 

(3) Day Continuation Schools should be available for all 
children up to the age of sixteen. 

(4) Whenever a teacher is to be appointed, the choice should 
fall on the best qualified person who is willing to make his 
or her services available for the given salary. 

(5) A higher standard should be maintaincd in the qualifying 
examinations for teachers. 

(6) Increased facilities should be made available for visits 
of children to museums and places of educational interest 
during school hours. 

(7) A larger number of Secondary Schools, both of a general 
and special character, should be established. 

(8) At every stage in education there should be a sufficient 
number of scholarships to enable every child to receive 
such further education as he would be able to turn to 
good account. 

We are anxious to have the advantage of your readers' com- 
ments on this programme, and should be grateful if any who fcel 
interested would write to the undersigned, expressing approval 
of the draft programme or indicating what additions, omissions, 
or modifications should, in their opinion, be made. Further, we 
should welcome any who may care to attend at a meeting which 
is to be held to consider the matter, at All Souls' Church Room, 
Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1., at 2-30 on the afternoon 
of Saturday, November 3rd. 

Thanking you in anticipation of your courtesy in inserting this 
letter, 

Yours, etc., 
EGLANTYNE JEBB, 
Hon. Secretary, The Save the Children 
Fund. 


THE INTELLECTUAL WORKER AND His Work: by William Mac- 
donald. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The author of this book does not say so, but we gather that he 
is an American who has lived many years in Europe, and has 
passed his time in political and scientific circles. He makes only 
occasional reference to England, but seems to know many parts 
of the Continent intimately. His main thesis is to show that men 
whose principal occupation is study have reached a stage of 
class consciousness which is working itself out in organisation. 
He illustrates from France and gives a list of some eighty societies 
—dramatic, artistic, educational, literary, journalistic, scientific, 
combined for “ the protection of the rights and interests of all 
intellectual workers.” 

One interesting feature of the author’s exposition is his dis- 
cussion of the relation between intellect and wealth. He holds 
that the aims of trade are so antagonistic to those of intellect 
and art as to compel the intellectual worker to stand side by 
side with the manual worker in seeking to rescue politics from the 
impasse to which Europe has been brought since 1914. This 
position may be disputed, but the volume well deserves study 
by all who are concerned in higher education. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Literature at a Gulp. 

Certain inspectors of the old school were not ashamed 
to discuss port and literature in preference to codes and 
teaching methods. It was one of these whom l] once 
heard to declare in a strident tone of authority that 
anthologies, lyras, extracts and compendiums were 
"spawn of the devil." Resisting a momentary and 
servile inclination to consign a part of my small library 
to the flames, I came eventually to the conclusion that 
the inspector was probably suffering from a surfeit of 
examination papers in English literature written by 
young teachers who had been spoon-fed on choice extracts 
and brief biographies. | His scholarly mind was reeling 
before the oft-told tale of Milton's matrimonial affairs, 
of Shakespeare's poaching, of Cowper's insanitv, of 
Bacon's dishonesty and all the rest of the irrelevant 
prattle that used to be part of the stuff of “ English 
Literature " as an examination subject. It was mere saw- 
dust, imperfectly washed down by illustrative extracts. 

Yet anthologies and. rapid surveys have their place 
and value, both at the beginning and at the end of a 
reader's pilgrimage through an author's work. They 
bring together in handy form the facts which ought to 
be remembered, and extracts which have been approved 
by the judgment of time. In an ideal world everyone 
would make his own outline and compile his own 
anthology, comparing both with the published efforts of 
others, but in these crowded days such leisurely tasks 
are rarely possible. The hurried traveller is in special 
need of a good map, and provided that he does not spend 
time in poring over the map when he should be pursuing 
his journey and enjoying the scenery, the map will be a 
valuable asset to him. 

Such a possible asset comes to me from Thomas Nelson 
and Sons in the shape of a handsome volume bound in 
limp cloth and published at 10s. 6d. net. It is entitled 
" A History of English Literature ” and is edited by Mr. 
John Buchan with an introduction by Sir Henry Newbolt. 
Here in 574 pages, with an Appendix of 80 pages, I find 
a survey of the whole course of English literature, from 
Sources and Tributaries (wisely left over for treatment 
in the Appendix) down to our own day. The various 
sections come from different hands, including those of 
Dr. A. W. Pollard, Professor R. W. Chambers, Mr. 
E. W. Edmunds, Dr. E. A. Baker, Dr. F. S. Boas, Mr. 
John Dover Wilson, Professor Crofts, Mr. O. Doughtv, 
and Professor Edith Morley. Acknowledged authorities 
such as these make a worthy team, and they have com- 
bined together excellently under their able editor, giving 
a surprising amount of sap and life to what might have 
been a dry and stilted record. The illustrations number 
nearly 150 and form a most interesting feature of the 
book, although some of the portraits might be replaced 
with advantage by others of greater merit and fidelity. 
Matthew Arnold is hardly used and Mr. Rudvard 
kipling should be brought up to date. f 

Treated as a map or conspectus, and not asa text-book, 
this volume will be invaluable to senior pupils in schools, 
to students in training colleges and to the great number 
of people who like to know their way about among 
books. SILAS BIRCH. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 


Turk New EXAMINER: by Philip Boswood Ballard, M.A., D.Litt. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

The most valuable and attractive quality in the writings of 
Dr. Ballard on education is a steadfast refusal to leave the solid 
ground of reality. A genial common-sense pervades his books, 
backed by deep knowledge and immense industry. He has 
written three books on the new examinations :—" Mental Tests,” 
“Group Tests of Intelligence," and ‘ The New Examiner.” 
All are indispensable to the active-minded teacher, and the last 
of the three—published a few days ago in a handy volume by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton—is an invaluable book for all 
who would claim to be up to date in their work. Dr. Ballard 
presents the case for the new foim of examination with great skill 
and clearness. Unlike some advocates of the method he is careful 
to avoid claiming too much. He does not promise that we shall 
presently be able to measure '' absolute ” intelligence apart from 
attainment, and although he believes that æsthetic appreciation 
may be measured some day he does not profess that it can be 
done now. | His suggestions on technique and his comparison 
of the new method with the old ones are full of good sense 
brightencd by a pleasant quip now and then. This is a book 
which is far more interesting than the average novel and one, 
moreover, which may be read with profit again and again. 
Everybody should buy it at once. R. 


YOUTH AND THE Race: Fourth Report of the National Birth 
Rate Commission. (Kegan, Paul and Co. 15s.) 


THE DoMINANT SEx : a Study in the sociology of sex differentia- 
tion, by Mathilde and Mathias Vaerting: translated by E. 
and C. Paul. (George Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

The first of these volumes is almost wholly taken up with the 
“ Evidence,” 1.e., the views and practices of a number of teachers 
interested in the welfare of the adolescent. A Committee com- 
posed of clergy, doctors, and teachers, appointed by the National 
Council of Public Morals, has sat at intervals since 1920, listening 
to these views, and has published them in great detail, with a 
short introduction summarising the present state of opinion on 
sex hvgiene in schools and instruction in sex matters. The 
chief value of all this painstaking work lies in the record of first 
hand experience and knowledge of youth offered by some of the 
witnesses: the Committee’s own views add very little to the 
discussion: they recommend certain schemes of instruction, and 
there can be no doubt that a few men and women teachers of 
special gifts are of inestimable value to the young people whom 
they influence: just as in the case of the Roman Catholic Church, 
priests of the right qualitv can and do help the adolescent to 
meet his difticulties. The present reviewer, however, puts down 
the volume with a conviction that the time 1s not yet come for 
the adoption of anv system in these difficult labyrinths of educa- 
tion. The gulf between the teachers who specialise, if one may 
say so, in sex, and those who of set purpose refuse to call children's 
attention to the subject, is verv wide. The Committee did not 
attempt to bridge the gulf; the introduction gives little help. 
for while agreeing at one point with “ the more reticent policy” 
they urge elsewhere that ^' the task must be undertaken." Where 
the report fails is in its lack of psychology : it is not enough now- 
adays merely to collect opinion as the basis for a sound report : 
the public expects that men of science will be called upon to 
examine opinions and to analyse motives. In this case the 
psychologists ought to be able to help us by explaining the trend 
of inner motives and desires concerned with modesty, curiosity, 
repression, and the like. It is remarkable that two eminent 
psychologists were called as witnesses, but one of them gave 
evidence chiefly on depopulation in Melanesia, while the other 
dealt with child and adolescent delinquency : if they and men 
like Macdougall, whose chapter in ‘ Social Psvchology "" on this 
theme is of recognised worth, had been definitelv invited to 
investigate the conflict of '' evidence," some advance might 
have been made. 

The second book under review has formally no concern with 
schooling, but if its revolutionary thesis be admitted, the results 
on educational practice will be profound. The authors have 
investigated the carhest records of mankind in order to establish 
their view that woman in original capacity is the equal of man. 
and that the earliest epochs of culture displayed matriarchy in 
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full force: what we call the weaker sex being the stronger in 
every sense of the word. They maintain that anthropologists 
have misread the records of early Egypt, and elsewhere, simply 
because they could not conceive a straightforward explanation 
to be possible. The style is very polemic and the argument not 
always convincing : but there is no doubt that this research will 
have to be treated seriously. If the thesis is sound, the applica- 
tion to education is evident: the ideas, sympathies, and mutual 
relationships of the sexes are not a matter so much of congenital 
inheritance as of social environment, convention, upbringing. 
In other words the influence of the sexes on cach other, the 
behaviour both of children and adults, has been and can be 
radically changed in a changing world. The authors conclude 
by pleading for absolute equality of power between the sexes as 
the only alternative to eternal sex warfare. 

It should be added that both these books enter into details 
on sex behaviour which lead one, without being prudish, to 
advise that they be reserved for adult study. 


English. 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF SOME GREAT MEDI.£VAL 
THINKERS: Edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw, M.A., LL.D. 
(Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 

Collections of lectures only rarely make successful books, and 
this volume is not particularly successful. It fulfils, to a reason- 
able extent, the expectations that legitimately belong to its 
title. But here at the outset is a weakness, for the title is some- 
what lacking in unity and compactness. Certainly a reader will 
find here some account of the political and social views of Marsilio, 
John of Salisbury, Dante, Aquinas, St. Augustine, Du Bois, and 
John Wycliffe. But the task of welding these papers into a 
whole has proved too difficult. Yet if we put aside the idea of 
a picture unified and ordered, we may well rest content with the 
fare offered us, for there is very much of interest ; and in Miss 
Power's bright and readable pages on Pierre Du Bois there 


is much of immediate topical interest. R.J. 
A HisTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: A Practical Text Book 
for Senior Classes: by E. Albert, M.A. (Harrap. 5s.) 


Mr. Albert’s approach to English does not need expounding. 
His “ Practical Courses ” in the subject made it clear. But in 
this book he has perforce to tread the ways of the historian, and 
has had to adapt his method to the new requirements. The 
history of literature is frequently made a dull thing in the class- 
room even by teachers who wil! give an interesting exposition 
of an individual piece of prose or poetry. Mr. Albert makes it a 
very vivid thing. For all that his book is not one to be given 
incautiously even to a senior class in a school. However much 
the author may select and reject and compress, the story of the 
literature of England is a big thing to put within the compass cf 
five hundred pages, and Mr. Albert's ‘ History '' is full of matter. 
The senior pupils will like it if they are helped in the right way. 
Its greatest use is likely to be to the teacher, who must be dull 
indeed if he or she cannot make interesting lessons from such a 
careful presentation. 

This type of book can be best praised—fcr it merits praise— 
by outlining the plan of it. Each of the twelve chapters is 
intrcduced by 2 historical survey of the period to be described. 
This is followed by ə general account of the literary features of 
the age, after which comes the main part cf the chapter, dealirg 
with the great names of the time. The life-stories of writers are 
treated of in so far as they have an obvious bearing on thcir 
works and frequent quotations are given. These are happily 
chosen, with the doubtful exception of Chaucer’s well-known 
description of tre dawn in the '" Knight's Tale,” which is given 
with the comment: '' Many poets before him had described the 
break of day, but never with the real inspiration '' shown in the 
quoted lines. The bcauty of the passage is undoubted, but 
surely Dante's “ Faceva tutto rider l'oriente,” from which 
Chaucer's '' All the orient laugheth of the light '" would appear 
to be copied, throws doubt on Mr. Albert's statement. "To return 
tc the chapter plan, the treatment of the great literary men of 
the period is followed by a commentary on the literary forms of 
the time and on the development of literary style shown within 
the period taken. Each chapter is equipped with a set of 
questions which aim at encouraging perception of style rather 
than eliciting knowledge of facts, and form an important feature 
of the book. Another outstanding feature is the introducticn of 
ingenious “ time-charts ” which show at a glance the time and 
duration of cach writer's literary life in relation to the period to 
which he belongs. At the end of the book the same method is 
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adopted te show the history of each separate literary form and 
the names of the writers whose werk developed it. These 
“ general charts '' are followed by a general index, an index to 
the quotations given in the book and an excellent bibliography. 
It will be gathered that n» labour has been spared in the compiling 
of Mr. Albert’s took; and this labour has not only been wisely 
directed but is supported by ə wide knowledge. 

All this does not mean that every reader will find himself in 
agreement with every point in the book. Some may hesitate 
doubtfully over the definition of a lyric which is given—‘‘the 
short and passionate expression of a personal feeling ” ; or at the 
grammar of—" the first, called the ' Good Natured Man,’ is not 
so good as the second." Here and there frankly awkward 
sentences are to be found. Thus of Henry James: in his style 
'" there are the (almost painful to witness sometimes) hesitation 
over, and the struggle for, the perfect word." ‘Then Mr. Albert 
has on occasion used words which are descriptive but not classic. 
John Gower has a “ watery " style. Thomas Occleve writes 
"ina snivelling fashion " ; his metre is "' loose and sprawling.” 
Dickens has a '' temptation to stop-work." Kyron is sometimes 
a "tub-thumper." Spenser’s style is weak in "bite," In the 
last instance the inverted commas are Mr. Albert's own; he 
would seem to regret the lack of a better word. Once, in relation 
to the word '' stunt," he explains that it is " so apt as to be 
inevitable." Objection may be taken to such expressions as the 
foregoing in such a book. They are not very frequent, and Mr. 
Albert often achieves a happily descriptive touch, as when he 
speaks of the ‘ magpie alertness " of Pepys, or, comparing 
Wordsworth with other poets, savs '' he cannot bare his bosom as 
Burns does ; he cannot leap into the ether like Shelley." There 
is more than enough to atone for things which may be considered 
faults. In any case, it is ungracious to scarch for flaws in so 
thorough a piece of work. The student will find in it a fund of 
information ; the teacher will find abundant material for the 
classroom ; and the general reader will find interesting things 
attractively presented. 


ENGLISH VERSE AND PROosE: by Archibald T. Storey and R. S. 
Wallace. (Oxford Union Press—H. Milford. 12s. 6d.) 

The present volume is intended as a companion to Professor 
Strong's short history of English Literature, which appeared in 
1921, and is at once wider in scope and different in purpose from 
the ordinary anthology. It illustrates very completely the 
development and growth of English Literature from the I4th 
Century to the present time. With this end in view the editors 
have presented not merely a collection of choice passages, but 
examples from the varied forms of poetry and prose which are 
representative in the fullest sense of the author's best work. 

In their selection they have displayed a wide knowledge and a 
fine critical sense and have produced a fitting complement to 
Professor Strong's earlier work, in conjunction with which the 
present volume will be of great valuc alike to students and 
teachers. P.M.G. 


THE ART OF WRITING: by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. (Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 5s.) 

STUDIES IN LITERATURE: by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
bridge Univ. Press. 5s) 

The many readers who have already become acquainted with 
these volumes, either on loan from the libraries or from their more 
wealthy friends, will welcome the publication of these pocket 
editions at a price which brings the matter of their purchase 
within thc bounds of practical politics. For to know these books 
is to desire to possess them. They charm and delight us on a 
first rcading and to read them again is to find even greater joy. 

One is filled with envy of the undergraduates who were 
fortunate enough to have such excellent fare served up to them. 

The teacher of English who is looking for something really 
helpful to him in his work cannot do better than get copies of 
these books forthwith. He will find them far more useful than 
the multitude of text-books now pouring forth which aim at 
giving him a cut and dried class-room procedure. 

lt is true that the lectures contained in these volumes were 
not written primarily for teachers, and perhaps it is precisely 
for this reason that teachers will find them so valuable—surely 
no teacher can read these delightful lectures without feeling a 
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fresh inspiration and a new strength. P.M.G. 
RECENT Essays: edited by W. A. J. Archbold. (Longmans, 


Green and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
A book which contains examples from such widely different 
writers as Lord Acton and G. K. Chesterton, Max Beerbohm and 
Dean Inge, E. V. Lucas and H. G. Wells, cannot be said to lack 
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variety, and, though some familiar names are conspicuous by 
their absence, the editor has certainly covered a wide field in his 
choice of essays. 

By way of introduction Mr. Archbold has given us an essay on 
the '' essay," which makes very interesting reading. He seems, 
however, to have fallen into some confusion when speaking of 
present-day taste, at one moment telling us that “ the demand for 
the second best has in some cases checked the production of 
something higher,” and at another that the people of to-day are 
better judges of what constitutes real and abiding genius. 

For ourselves we feel that many people to-day read so widely 
and superficially that they are losing the power to read deeply 
and critically. 

At the end of the volume the editor has added a number of 
notes, some of which certainly seem superfluous, but at any rate, 
they have the merit of brevity. P.M.G. 


A JUNIOR Course OF ENGLISH: by J. W. Marriott. (Harrap and 
Co.) 

The book is divided into three parts, each of which is published 
separately. Part I is designed for the usc of pupils of about ten 
years of age; Part II for those about twelve, and Part III for 
the senior pupils in Elementary Schools. 

There is a good deal to be said for each pupil having a book of 
exercises in English, just as he has in arithmetic, and the thrce 
parts of Mr. Marriott's course will be found quite satisfactory for 
this purpose. 

The exercises arc based on well-chosen passages of prose and 


versc, and are both varied and interesting. P.M.G. 
Classics. 
Ture PAGEANT OF GREECE: by R. W. Livingstone. (Clarendon 


Press. 6s. 6d. net.) 


RoMAN HoME LIFE AND RELIGION: by H. L. Rogers and T. 
R. Harley. (Clarendon Press. 6s. net.) 

Both these books are excellent and deserve a place in every 
school library. Mr. Livingstone attempts the very considcrable 
task of tracing the growth of Greek literature from Homer to 
Plutarch and indicating its historical background by means of 
a connected series of translations from the great Greek writers, 
together with a brief sketch of cach author's life and work. 
In this he is on the whole brilliantly successful, and the only 
criticism that can fairly be made is that for one book his table 
is almost too heavily laden with good things. ' Roman Home 
Life " has the advantage of dealing with a smaller subject and 
allowing passages from Latin authors in the original as well 
as in translation. The selections range from Catullus to the 
Vulgate and are admirably comprehensive, although it is rather 
strange that there should be nothing from Cato in the section on 
Work. The prose translations are good ; the verse translations 
by Mr. Rogers are among the best things I have read. F.A. W. 


THE GROWTH OF THE CiTy STATE: by W. R. Halliday. (Uni- 
versity Press of Liverpool. 7s. 6d. net.) 

It cannot truthfully be said that this is a book of very great 
value. Indeed, it is difficult to see why it should have been 
pubhshed, unless there are reasons of academic policy involved. 
It represents Mr. Halliday’s lecture notes for one term's history 
course at Liverpool University, and as the author frankly says : 
“ The plan was a complete failure. But it is possible that in 
book form the lectures may be more fortunate. At least there is 
no harm in putting it to the test." This is all very well, but it 
hardly seems an adequate reason for publication, and the harm- 
less necessary reviewer may well ask why he should be the dog. 
As a matter of fact the lecture form would scem to be the more 
appropriate, for while there is much information gathered from 
various sources, there is little sufficiently fresh or original to 
justify permanent record. 


A History OF ROME: 
18s. net.) 

How often in the last twenty years have I not been asked by 
students for a Roman History that covered the whole field ; 
that did not leave off in the middle with the death of Julius 
Cæsar, or begin in the middle with the principate of Augustus. 
And how often have I not been compelled to tell them that 
Pelham was the only book available, and that Pelham was but 
an expansion of the Encyclopædia Britannica article and suffered 
from the defects inseparable from its origin. 

Now, at last, the gap is filled by Professor Tenney Frank. 
It is not very creditable perhaps to English enterprise that we 
should have waited for the work to be done for us by a member 


by Tenney Frank. (Jonathan Cape. 
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of Johns Hopkins University ; but still we owe America so much 
that a few more debts do not matter. Professor Frank is well 
known to students by his excellent monograph on Virgil, and 
this history is equally vigorous and stimulating. It has, moreover, 
the interest of being written from a slightly different standpoint 
from that taken by European observers, and the author obviously 
regards Rome also as a “ melting-pot,” where an old puritan 
stock was gradually obliterated by masses of low-grade immigrants 
whom it could not assimilate. 

Mr. Frank's history begins with the prehistoric invasions of 
Italy and ends with the transference of the seat of government 
to Constantinople in the early fourth century a.D., half of its 
six hundred pages being given to Republican, the other half to 
Imperial Rome. He does not confine himself entirely to war and 
politics, as so many of our shorter histories have done, but finds 
space for many details of social life. The chapters on the 
economics of early Rome, the arts and religions of the Republic, 
the literature of the early empire, and the causes of Rome's 
decline, are all excellent, and perhaps the most interesting part 
of a really valuable work is the account of the business life of 
Rome (pp. 375-405.) 

The book is produced with Mr. Cape's usual care; it contains 
eleven maps, a full and very useful bibliography, and a good 
index. F.A.W. 


THE MIND OF THE SPECTATOR, under the editorship of Addison 
and Steele: by Canon G. S. Streatfield. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 

This book was clearly a labour of love on the part of the writer, 
the late Canon G. S. Streatfield. The form is novel; here we 
have collected with a wealth of careful selection and refcrence, 
the opinions of the Spectator on such subjects as Man, Women, 
Marriage, and the Oddities of Life, while we are also able to 
appreciate the Spectator as guide, philosopher, and friend. A 
very kindly foreword is given to the book by the Bishop of St. 
Edmundsbury, and in his words it is indeed '' restful and whole- 
some for us of this hurrying age to contemplate a quieter world.” 
The book breathes of the more leisurely, more spacious times, and 
every lover of the eighteenth century should add this volume to 
his special shelf. 


Mathematics. 


A TREATISE ON THE THEORY or BESSEL FUNCTIONS: by G. N. 
Watson, Sc.D., F.R.S. (Cambridge University Press. 70s. 
net). 

The applications of Bessel Functions to mathematical physics 
have received a considerable extension in recent years, and a 
new work on the subject was needed. This comprehensive 
treatise will be a valuable storehouse of information for some time 
to come. The author states that he has two objects in view ; 
the development of applications of the fundamental processes 
of the theory of functions of complex variables, and the compila- 
tion of a collection of results which would be of value to the in- 
creasing number of mathematicians and physicists who encounter 
Bessel Functions in the course of their researches. The securing 
of the second of these objects must have involved an enormous 
amount of work; for Professor Watson seems to have incor- 
porated practically everything of value that has been written 
on the subject. The bibliography runs to 35 pages, with an 
average of over 20 entries on each page. The arrangement of 
the subject is very clear; there are extensive tables, and a good 
index. 


AREAS AND VoLuMEs: by D. F. Ferguson and H. E. Piggott. 
(Constable and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Books of this kind, dealing with subjects which usually have 
to be pieced together from various text-books, are to be welcomed. 
The work is elementary, and might have been more interesting 
if explanations of rules such as those of Simpson and Weddle 
had been added. The area to be measured is throughout described 
as ‘‘ the area under the curve " : no attempt being made to think 
of it as the area of a figure of which the curve is merely the 
boundary. ; 


THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY oF RELATIVITY : by A. S. Edding- 
ton, F.R.S. (Cambridge University Press. 20s. net). 

In 1918, rather less than three years after the relativity 
theory in its complete form was published by Einstein, Professor 
Eddington made his“ Report ” to the Physical Society of London. 
A second edition was issued in 1920, and was followed by '' Space, 
Time, and Gravitation," which gave a general statement of the 
reasons which made the older conception of physics untenable, 
and traced the gradual ascent to the ideas which must supplant 
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them. The French edition of this work, published in 1921, was 
accompanied by a mathematical supplement, which has been 
expanded into the present treatise. For the general reader, the 
treatise may therefore be regarded as a mathematical supple- 
ment to ' Space, Time, and Gravitation " ; for the physicist 
who wishes to follow up the new ideas, the earlier work is an intro- 
duction to the fuller treatment now presented. The mathema- 
tician might even dispense with thc introduction, and revel in 
this treatise as an exercise in the use of the tensor calculus. 

The presentation is not merely an amplification ; as time 
progresses, the theory is modified, and also differences of opinion 
show themselves. The Principle of Equivalence, for example, 
which asserts that “ a gravitational field of force is exactly 
equivalent to a field of force introduced by a transformation of 
the co-ordinates of reference, so that by no possible experiment 
can we distinguish between them," was introduced in the 
" Report" without question, though, of course, it was only 
regarded as a hypothesis; Professor Eddington's new view is 
that the principle '' offers a suggestion for trial, which may be 
expected to succeed sometimes, and fail sometimes." And the 
Principle of Stationary Action, on which some writers on the 
subject have relied, is stated to be “in general untrue.” But 
these differences of view do not detract from the splendour of 
the new conception of the world, which Einstein has introduced 
to us. 


by H. F. Baker, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
(Cambridge University 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOMETRY: 
Volume II: PLANE GEOMETRY. 
Press. 15s. net.) 

This is the second of the series of volumes which are intended 
to introduce the reader to those parts of geometry which precede 
the theory of higher plane curves and of irrational surfaces. 
Vol. I dealt with the '' foundations." The first aim of Vol. II 
is " to put the reader in touch with the main preliminary theorems 
of plane geometry." There are interesting discussions of 
principles, especially in the last two of the five chapters ; 
but, in the main, it is a book for the specialist. Thus the conic, 
the gencral properties of which are dealt with in the first chapter, 
is defined in terms of two pencils of lines, which are supposed 
‘to be related to one another, in the sense explained in Vol. I,” 
without more detailed reference. The student who already has 
a tolerable knowledge of modern plane geometry may read the 
book with interest in reference to its second aim, which is ‘‘to 
test the application in detail of the logical principles explained 
in Vol I" and “ to bring to light the assumptions which underlie 
an extensive literature in which co-ordinates are freely used 
without attempt at justification." Uncut edges, in a book of 
this kind, are a serious disadvantage. 


CoNSTRUCTIVE ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES: by R. W. M. Gibbs. 
(Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A useful collection of exercises, based on A. E. Layng's 
Arithmetic, extended with reference notes. These notes are not 
always very happily worded. Thus the first note on p. 35 seems 
to suggest not only that we can tell whether a length is '' exactly ” 
equal to a multiple of a certain unit length, but also that a length 
is only expressed '' to the first decimal place," when it is judged 
by eye. Anda note on p. 136 mixes up the ideas of unit, number, 
and amount. But it is as well that something should be left to 
the teacher. The “ A” section headed '' The Use of Signs," 
would better have been headed '' The Failure to use Brackets.” 
There is a wise insistence on rough checks. But it is difficult to 
see why the heading "Approximate Answers ” comes after some 
pages of approximation. 


Science. 


LIGHT AND CoLouR: by Dr. R. A. Houston. 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The subject of Light and Colour is one which should appeal to 
that part of the general public which takes an intelligent interest 
in natural phenomena. It is not often, however, that the public 
is fortunate enough to obtain an exposition, given by a master 
hand in a clear and interesting manner, of the subject in which it 
is interested. But in this case it will find just the book it requires ; 
it is a book, moreover, which will also make an appeal to the 
serious student of the subject. The subjects dealt with are: 
Newton and the colours of the spectrum ; the nature of light, 
invisible rays; applications to the structure of atoms and stars ; 
the primarv colours ; colour blindness ; colour photography and 
stereoscopy ; the light of the future; photochemistry and allied 
effects ; phototherapy ; the psychology of colour. T;S.P. 


(Longmans, Green 
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A Trxr-Book or PRaAcTICAL Puvsics: by W. Watson, C.M.G., 
A. R.C.S., D.Sc. (London), F.R.S., late Professor of Physics, 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, London, S.W. 
Third Edition, revised by H. Moss, M.Sc., A. R.C.S., D.I.C. 
(Longmans, Green and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

This book of 635 pages, containing a vast amount of material, 
is certainly a useful book of reference in the laboratory. Asa 
constant companion to work with, the print will be found too 
small, but this disadvantage is compensated by the price of the 
book, which compares very favourably with any other book of 
the same standing. It is not intended for beginners, and is hardly 
a school book. For students who have already done an elemen- 
tary experimental course in the various branches of Physics it 
can unhesitatingly be recommended. The range of the experi- 
ments described is so great that no student can hope to cover all 
the ground. As far as possible the descriptions and hints are such 
as apply in general and not to any particular pattern of apparatus. 
Likely sources of error are indicated and attention is drawn to 
any details requiring special care. 

In this third and new edition the chief additional experiments 
relate to the continuous flow calorimeter and viscosity of gases. 

The appendix with the numerous tables of constants and other 
data form a most useful feature of the book for students doing 
advanced work. 

Chemistry. 

"'THE PHasE RULE AND ITS APPLICATIONS ”: by Alexander 
Findlay, M.A., D.Sc. (London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
Fifth Edition. Pp. xvi.+298, with 158 figures. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

It is not so very long ago that the “ Phase Rule " was looked 
upon as one of the least interesting of the various subjects 
included under the heading of Physical Chemistry. Prof. Find- 
lay's book on the subject was the first of the text-books published 
in Ramsay's Series, and it is greatly to his credit that he not only 
wrote a book which would serve as a model for any succecding 
numbers of the series, but he also infused life into dry bones 
and made the Phase Rule a living subject to the student of 
chemistry. The book is characterised by its clear exposition, and 
its success is evidenced by the appearance of a fifth edition. For 
this new edition certain sections, such as those on sulphur, 
phosphorus and the iron-carbon alloys have been rewritten and 
revised, and more attention has been paid to four-component 
systems and to the graphical representation of multi-component 
systems. As an instance of the application of the Phase Rule 
to the study of mineralogical problems the conditions of form- 
ation of the calcium aluminium silicates have been discussed. 

TSP: 

PRACTICAL PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY : by Alexander Findlay, M.A., 
D.Sc. (London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1923. Fourth 
Edition. Pp. xvi. +298. 7s. 6d net.) 

The appcarance of the fourth edition of Prof. Findlay's book, 
after six impressions of the third edition have been produced 
since 1914, is evidence of its well-deserved popularity. The 
reason for this popularity may be found in the fact that the 
excrcises given arc founded on Prof. Findlay's wide experience 
as a teacher of physical chemistry. These exercises are well 
chosen and clearly explained, and the student, after working 
through them, should have received a very satisfactory training. 

Owing to the great advances which have taken place in recent 
years, Prof. Findlay has found it necessary to introduce new 
sections, dealing with: Cottrell’s ebullioscopic method; the 
Abbe refractometer; the Hilger wave-length spectrometer ; 
oxidation and reduction potentials; electrometric analysis ; 
colloids. The treatment of these subjects is sufficient to give the 
student a good insight into the various methods used ; an ex- 
haustive treatment would have made the book very unwieldy 
and thus have taken away one of its great attractions. ln con- 
nection with the section on colloids, however, the query may be 
raised as to whether a few exercises on emulsions and emulsoids 
could not have been introduced with advantage. There is always 
a difticulty, however, in making a selection of exercises for a book 
of this kind. Too many exercises would overload the student's 
course, and with the rapid developments which are taking place 
in every direction, onc wonders how the student of the future 
will be able, in the time at his disposal, to cope with what is 
‘expected of him." Perhaps, therefore, Prof. Findlay has done 
wisely in limiting the number of exercises he has given ! More- 
over, if further experience is desired, references to the literature 
are added to most of the chapters, so that the experiments and 
discussions given in the book may readilv be supplemented. 

Altogether an excellent book. ESP. 
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ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY: by W. H. Barrett, M.A. 
(Edward Arnold and Co. 6s.) 

This book is not intended to cover the usual ground in physical 
chemistry, the subject-matter being limited to a consideration 
of the more important chemical principles with which the 
beginner should be fanuliar in working through elementary courses 
of inorganic and organic chemistry. The method of treatment 
is based on the kinetic-molecular hypothesis, which is used first 
in explaining the behaviour of gases, after which the treatment of 
the various properties of solutions follows in natural sequence. 
Electrolytes and their properties, applications of the dissociation 
theorv, colloidal solutions, etc., are then dealt with, the book 
closing with a chapter on the velocity of chemical reactions. 
Naturally the standpoint taken excludes the consideration of 
such questions as the Phase Rule, energy changes in reaction, 
etc., but this is not a serious drawback in a book of this standard. 
The various subjects are dealt with in an interesting manner, 
and succeed each other naturally, so that the student (or pupil) 
becomes fascinated with the subject. and at the same time 
obtains a sound grasp of the principles involved. Details are 
given of experiments which can readily be carried out with 
apparatus to be found in a school laboratory, and questions are 
introduced at the end of each chapter. The book should prove 
a very useful one and can be heartily recommended. — T.S.P. 


QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, Part I: by Prof. R. M. 
Cavan, D.Sc., F.L.C. (Blackie. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Prof. Cavan is engaged in writing a book on quantitative 
analysis which shall provide instruction for the student of chemis- 
try after he has passed the most olementary stage until he is 
ready to take an honours degree or a diploma such as that of the 
Institute of Chemistry. This is Part I of the book. The first 
third deals with simple preparations and gravimetric analvsis, 
and the last two-thirds with volumetric analysis, attention being 
devoted to the preparation of solutions for acidimetry and alkali- 
metry and the use of indicators under various conditions. The 
clear and systematic way in which the author deals with the 
intricacies of analysis, and the number of useful practical hints 
given, are evidence of his skill and success as a teacher. Although 
there is a number of good books on quantitative analysis, room 
will undoubtedly be found for this excellent little manual. There 
is verv little to which exception may be taken, but queries mav 
be raised às to whv it is necessary to make so many estimations 
of sulphate, and why, in these estimations, no mention is made of 
the necessity of getting rid of nitrates ? Also, why is silver chloride 
washed with hot water, and why is no mention made of chromic 
acid as a cleansing agent ? On p. 65 it ts loosely inferred that a 
normal solution of sulphuric acid actually contains one gramme 
of hvdrogen ions, although the correct statemeut is made on the 


preceding page. TSP. 
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SociAL LIFE IN ANCIENT Ecvrr: by Flinders Petrie, F.R.S. 
(Constable. 6s. net). 
THE BOOK OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, FOR YOUNGER READERS : 
by Dorothy Mills, M.A. 16 illustrations, two maps. 
(Putnam's. 10s. net). 


a condensed outline— 
of a‘ Descriptive Sociology of Egypt,” “ which will soon appear, 
in accordance with the will of Herbert Spencer." We are pro- 
mised a companion volume to this, on “ Religious Life in Egypt." 
These two hundred pages are packed with matter. "That is the 
way of a Flinders Petrie book. The famous Egyptologist cannot 
“spin out " or " pad," because he always knows more facts 
under each heading and sub-heading than will fit the space. Ile 
is never troubled, therefore, except about the stuft he absolutely 
must. leave out. One fancies that he will always have * left- 
over ” material for another book or two on Egypt, however many 
he may write. And they are all good, first-hand books, full of 
reliable material, and scattered through with vigorous generalities. 
Thus here: "' Taxation is the essential basis of all government ”’ 
(which is not quite true: usual, general, common if you will, 
but not essential); “ the discoverer is the maker of society ”’ ; 
“t Trespassers will be prosecuted ' is the most venerable for- 
mula that we have.” 

Miss Mills’ book, being definitely written for children, is of 
course in quite another key. Moreover, it covers a far greater 
time-spread. Besides the F 'gyptians, it deals with the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Hebrews, Hittites, Persians, and Phoenicians. 
The omission of the Cretans is rather surprising. Has the tomb 
of Tutankhamen (there is a frontispiece showing this now 


book is an outline 
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famous monarch) overshadowed the Minoan civilization for a 
while ^ The story of the Hebrews is, perhaps, the chief feature ; 
it is allotted over a quarter of the total space. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that opportunity of giving what the Old Testament omits 
(in great part) was not morc fully used. The stirring story of 
Judas Maccabaus, Antipas, Pompey, Cæsar, Herod, Titus, is 
crowded into two pages. R.J. 


THE TEACHING OF History. Board of Education. Educational 
Pamphlets No. 37.  (H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway. 
Is. net.) 

The prefatory note to this pamphlet is dated June, 1923. The 
volume appears to have seen the light at the beginning of 
August, an odd time to choose for the issue of a work which is 
intended for " the careful consideration of authorities and 
teachers." Is there nobody at the Board who is aware that 
August is a dead month in our schools ? 

It must be confessed that the pamphlet itself has about it no 
suggestion of fiery zeal or urgent purpose. I here is something of 
a flavour of weariness running through its pages, due, perhaps, 
to its official character, for it purports to be a report upon the 
teaching of history in grant-aided schools in England. The 
Committee of Inspectors disclaim any intention of suggesting 
methods of teaching and content themselves with a gcneral 
survey of how history is now taught. They note signs of improve- 
ment and indicate broadly the kind of thing they would like to 
see. Teachers of history will read the book dutifully, no doubt, 
and will be impressed by the important character of their work. 
Whether they will catch any new enthusiasm or inspiration is 
doubtful. The same authors could have given us a helpful and 
inspiriting report, had they been free to let themselves go. 


A SHORT HisToRY or Orr RELIGION: 
(Bell. 6s.) 

Many like books have been written by masters in Secondary 
Schools, but Mr. Somervell has done his work with striking and 
complete success. The book contains all the great facts of the 
Jewish History and the Christian Church, admirably grouped so 
as to make cause and effect clearly visible. Reverence and 
accuracy are woven into the singularly interesting style in which 
Mr. Somervell marshals his facts, and no reader need have a 
dull moment. The Tonbridge boys are to be counted happy to 
have had the foundation so well and truly laid upon which can 
be built that Christian character which is of inestimable value 
to the State as to the home. There is no attempt to go bevond 
this '' history,” but the “ daily round and common task ” will 
always convey that “ infection " of Christian character which 
is the counterpart and complement of Divinity lessons. To 
teachers— whether lay or clerical—this book will be invaluable 
as an excellent collection of vital facts in Christian historv, 
arranged with skill, and told with vigour and interest. R.L.G. 


THE PAGEANT OF MkEprEvaAr ENGLAND: by Nicholas Guild- 
ford. : With 52 illustrations. (Bell. 3s.) 

This book will be particularly welcomed where there is some 
correlation between history and literature schemes. Its general 
plan is to deal with the professions and crafts, the trade and 
sports, of the English Middle Ages, mainly through representative 
types—the parish priest, the pardoner, the lawyer, the muller, 
reeve, and so forth. These names remind one— as they reminded 
the author-—of Chaucer; and to each there is given his fitting 
description from the “ Tales." Tribute is levied also from 
“ Piers Plowman,” “ The Little Flowers of St. Francis," Stow, 
“ The Book of Beasts,” Fitzstephen, and the Townley Shepherd 
Play. The illustrations are of the “ contemporary " type. That 
may be counted as an additional educational asset— where the 
pupils are not too young, and where there is adequate direction. 


R.]. 
1870-1921 : 


by D. C. Somervell. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN NATIONS, 


by Dr. Holland Rose. Sixteen maps and plans; with an 
Appendix (1914-1921), by W. L. McPherson. (Constable. 


10s. 6d.) 

The earlier editions of this work (thc present edition is the 
sixth) have made it well known and valued. Dr. Rose's work, 
as he left it when the fifth edition was prepared in 1915, remaius 
untouched. The story of the years, from 1914 to 1921, is told bv 
Mr. William McPherson, who brings an American detachment 
to the task of dealing with debated questions of our own davs. 
It is to his pages— in two chapters on ‘ The War and The 
Treaties,” and © Europe After the Peace," that those will first 
turn who are already acquainted with the general work. 
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There are thirtv pages allotted to these crowded years of the 
War and After the War. No more can be allowed, one must 
admit: the book already has seven hundred pages. Only a 
summary is possible; but it is a satisfactory summary. The 
war flashes swiftly by, the German Government announces the 
Kaiser 's abdication, '" without even taking the trouble to consult 
him," the German Republic is proclaimed. Then come these 
crisp sentences: '' The Allies were caught unprepared for war 
in 1914. They were hardly less unprepared for peace.” 

The making of the peace is preluded by a summary of bases— 
the Fourteen Points, '' full of ambiguities," with President Wilson's 
‘four principles," of February, 1918, four morc, and then five 
others, later in the year; the Entente reservations about '' the 
freedom of the seas ” and German payments for civilian losses ; 
the realism of Clemenceau. The pictures are all still fresh in 
our minds, their recollection is vet associated with our hopes and 
disappointments. With such detachment as we can achieve, we 
read and nod, or read and shake our heads. But indeed there is 
little head-shaking. The picture is fairly limned. In general, 
we are not at all roused to suspect this or that bias or partisan- 
ship. 

The book is a very useful account of modern Europe since 
1870, and the addition of an index for the appended chapters 
increases its value for reference work. R.J. 


THE CrusabEs: by Ernest Barker. 
2s. 6d.) 

This is one of the “ World's Manuals’”’ series. When one has 
said that it is a reprint of the Encyclopædia Britannica article 
on ‘ The Crusades " there is little need for further description. 
There have been made, however, a few slight alterations, with 
some additional notes. The side-headings and bibliographical 
notes have been retained, and there has been added a map of 
Syria and a genealogy of the Kings of Jerusalem. The last 
section, “ Results of the Crusades,” is in itself a complete little 
picture, well-filled in, well balanced, and as suggestive as it is 
informative. 


(Oxford University Press. 


READINGS IN ENGLISH HIsTORY DRAWN FROM THE ORIGINAL 


SOURCES, intended to illustrate ‘‘ A Short History of 
England ": by Prof. E. P. Cheyney. New edition. (Ginn 
and Co. 12s. 6d.) 


This selection of '' sources '—494 in all—ranges from Casar’s 
commentaries to the Fabian Essays. It begins with the geography 
of England, and its time-track travels from ‘ Prehistoric and 
Celtic Britain. to the Attempts at Reconstruction after the 
Great War." For such a scheme, even its eight hundred pages 
and five hundred extracts are none too ample. One can only 
ask that they should be sufficiently representative and well 
tabulated. On both these points, the volume is satisfactory. 
Indeed, if it has a distinctive characteristic (a rare and difficult 
thing in a book of this kind) it is perhaps in its tabulation and 
classification, With an index of fourteen pages, chapters, sec- 
tions, numbered extracts, connecting notes, and side-titles, there 
should be little difficulty in tracing any of its references. R.J. 


LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF EUROPEAN History: A COMPANION TO 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND: by B. M. Ryffel. (Murray. 
3s. 6d.) 

The title of this school-book describes it with unusual accuracy. 
Where European history is not taught as such, there is need of 
some such additional course as is given here. If British history 
almost monopolises the school curriculum in the subject (as 
occurs in far too many schools), some account of Continental 
relations and reactions becomes necessary, if for no other purpose 
than to explain British history itself. Suggestions for further 
reading are given at the close of each period, and these have not 
been limited by any rigid formula. This has allowed for a very 
useful elasticity. Thus we get in one case Tales and Plays and 
Contemporary Histories ; in another, Ballads of Seafights and 
Froude's “ Spanish Story of the Armada." Each chapter has 
under its title a reference to the corresponding period of English 
history. R.J. 


A SHORT HISTORY or 
P. V. N. Myers. 
6s. 6d.) 

Dr. Myers' history books are now almost as well known here 
asin America. This volume follows the familiar lines of American 
secondarv-school text-books. It is full, sound, well paragraphed 
and well planned. "The story is carried up to, and includes, the 
Great War, which is immediately preceded by a chapter called 


MEDIEVAL AND MODERN TIMES: by 
Maps, illustrations, etc. (Ginn and Co. 
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“ Evolution Towards World Federation." This is not a flash 
of irony, but a review of peace movements up to the second 
Hague Conference of 1907, ushering in the war, not merely 
because it was (disastrously) a war, but because also it was a 
world-movement. One's suspicion of irony is again aroused, 
however, when a few pages further on one reads, under '' Some 
Assured Results of the World War," that the war '' has made 
the world safe for democracy." It is a fascinating phrase; but 
these phrases can bear so manv interpretations. ; 


LEGENDS OF ANCIENT Ecypt: Stories of Egyptian Gods and 
Heroes: by F. H. Brooksbank, B.A. Illustrated by Evelyn 
Paul. (Harrap. 2s. 6d.) 

This is a simply-written account of the people of ancient Egvpt, 
their beliefs, their gods, and their monuments. It was published 
some timc ago under the title: ‘ Stories of Egyptian Gods and 
Heroes." The book is rather more than that, for it gives, in a 
series of pictures, something of a view of the development of 
Egyptian civilization, for it comes down to the death of Cleopatra. 
The writer has not hesitated to" fictionise ” the historical account 
—the story of King Rhampsinitus, for example, taken from 
Herodotus, and here very freely retold. But for children's read- 
ing that has gain as well as loss. R.J. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND: by C. R. L. Fletcher. 
Volume V, 1815-1880. (Murray. 9s.) 

If there is a teacher of history remaining in the land who has 
not met (in print) Mr. Fletcher of Oxford (these things are alwavs 
possible) what a tonic this “ supplementary '" volume would be 
to him! No doubt, to get the maximum enjovment from Mr. 
Fletcher's pages, one must be in general sympathy with his 
vigorous and uncompromising views. But not only patriots and 
super-patriots, but Little Englanders and internationalists of 
the straitest sects can find in these bright pages not only enjoy- 
ment but great profit. The pen that wrote the earlier four 
volumes, the '* Western Europe," the “ Kipling-and-Fletcher ” 
school book of exultant Imperialism, and the two outrageous 
“Oxford Pamphlets " on Germany, has forgotten none of its 
cunning. On the very first pages of this volume we have a delight- 
ful satirical or rather ironic account of the way that our modern 
Macaulays, our Whig-pamphleteers, begin their histories of the 
Nincteenth Century with a picture of the doleful state of old 
Tory England, framed in statistics. In the last chapter, '' Mis- 
cellanca," there is a blistering description of modern Trade 
Unionism—* a sordid scramble for more wages and less work 
(work that shall also be avowedly dishonest ’’). 

Should the reader, because he thinks this an unfair and exag- 
gerated view, refrain from Mr. Fletcher's pages, he will be in 
error, and will suffer loss. We have a score of mildly non- 
committal—and somewhat dull—historians of the century and 
of England, but only one Fletcher ; and we should all be grateful 
for him, whatever our personal prejudices may be. Vigour, 
frankness, picturesqueness of treatment, combined with a wide 
knowledge, are none socommon. It is doubtful whether a vividly 
interesting picture can be painted by any unbiassed person. Who 
can resist a writer who ends a discussion on the points of the 
People's Charter like this : '' One admirable minor point was that 
canvassing should be punished by imprisonment, to which I 
would move an amendment in favour of penal servitude for life ” ? 
We may doubt whether even the protests of the agents and can- 
vassers of Mr. Fletcher's own party would move him to alter a 
single word. 

A book to be read—all of it: and to be accepted on Mr. 
Fletcher's own human plan of acceptances—as far as one’s 
inclinations and prejudices permit. R.J. 


IRisH HISTORY FROM CONTEMPORARY Sources (1509-1610) : 
by Constantina Maxwell, M.A. (Allen and Unwin. 15s. 
net.) 

This volume from the pen of a history lecturer of Trinity, 
Dublin, does not differ greatly from the other source-books that 
the new schools of history are sending out, except as to subject 
matter. Of Irish history, and of Anglo-Irish history, we can 
do with a good deal, for there are several balances to be adjusted. 

The century here covered is in many ways the most fateful 
in the long and fateful record of Ireland. The titles of four out 
of its five sections are significant, and there is something of 
grimness in the significance. They are: (I) The Irish Policy 
of Henry VIII; (Il) The Reformation (a word that sounds 
utterly different as soon as one crosses the Irish Sea); (IIT) 
The Elizabethan Conquest ; (IV) The Tudor Plantations and the 
Colonisation of Ulster; (V) Social and Economic Conditions. 
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Is it the Englishman's obsession about Irish contrariness that 
makes one inclined to say that this last section should come first ? 
At any rate, here lies the key to some centuries of wild blunder- 
ings; here, under the headings of ‘‘ The Land System " and “ Eng- 
lish View of the Brehon Law." The titles of the very sub-sections 
have often an air of subdued but bitterly ironic smiling—"' General 
Discontent,” which closes the ‘‘ Trade and Industry ” selections ; 
'" Discontent of the Anglo-Irish,” which closes the next series 

n '' The English in Ireland.” 


There is an addition, not too common in source-books—an 
index, and a very useful one, though it is modestly described 
as “ only an auxiliary." But it runs to eightcen columns. 


It is not a happy story, nor was this a happy century— but how . 


far back in Irish history must we go to find a happy century ? 
Perhaps to the time when '' Malachi wore his collar of gold." 
There is a haunting sentence in an "Account of the Irish," by 
Captain Cuellar, that seems to be intended for a wider application 
than he gives it: '' In short, in this Kingdom there is neither 


justice nor right, and everyone does what he pleases." But the 

connotation of '' everyone " was often a limited one. R.J. 

AN ENGLISH HISTORY OF BRITAIN, Book III. Illustrated. (The 
Grant Educational Co. 2s. 3d.) 


This forms the third part of a continuous work, of which Part I 
has already been noticed in these pages. The difficulty of com- 
pressing the story of the years since 1789 into 160 pages, without 
producing a mere notebook, has not of course, been surmounted. 
It is unsurmountable. But it has certainly been lessened. The 
methods used are those of rather profuse illustration, headed 
paragraphs, and variable type. The telling of the story is swift, 
and is of necessity condensed. Yet it is not a mere note-book 
that results: and one is mildly surprised to find that even in so 
shortened a story, room is found not only for a chapter on the 
war but for one on “ Reconstruction " (a word almost forgotten 
since 1920), and for another giving a general review from pre- 
Norman to post-Victorian times. R.J. 


LONDON AND WESTMINSTER IN HISTORY AND LITERATURE: by 
W. Marston Acres. (Fisher Unwin. 6s. net.) 


Perhaps '' City and Westminster " would have been a truer 
title for this useful little street-guide ; for only the Tower and 
Stepney are included beyond the boundaries of the two cities. 
We have called it a strcet-guide, not because it is a guide to 
streets, but because its guidance is by streets. It is as good a 
plan as any, and as convenient. With this book in one’s pocket, 
strolling along Cheapside, would one ever get home untilthelast 
bus and train had gone. Turn along Milk Street . Sir Thomas 
More; Mitre Court (sce Pepys) ; the Mermaid Tavern 
There is an apology in the Preface for the issue of one more 
London book ; but those with a liking for the Londons of yester- 
day, native or acquired, will think the apology necdless. R.J. 


STORIES FROM ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL History. (ls. 8d); 
STORIES FROM GREEK, ROMAN, AND EARLY ENGLISH His- 
TORY. (Is. 9d.) ; STORIES FROM ENGLISH History (2s. 9d.). 
Illustrated. (G. Philip and Son). 


If there is still a school of teachers of history that loves the 
'" Concentric ” method, so highly praised a dozen or so years ago 
and more, they will rejoice in these little volumes. Not that the 
plan is here avowedly and of intent concentric; it is in part 
periodic. But the method of giving isolated pictures, chicfly 
biographical, of events and persons of widely-separated ages, 
chiefly dominates the volumes. "hus the first gives four '' Pic- 
tures": Early Hebrew Life, The Tale of Troy, Beowulf, Robin 
Hood, and St. Francis. The illustrations, by Nancy Smith and 
Hilda Booth, are bold, clear, and in strong colours. The letter- 
press, by E. H. Spalding, is simple—the book is intended for 
children of seven to eight years of age. The second volume 
gives ncarly a score of biographies, from Helen of Troy to Edmund 
Ironside. The third covers the period from Hereward the Wake 
to Nelson. 

The books are adequate for the purpose intended, in letterpress 
and illustration. But we think they would have gained by a 
more definitely periodic treatment, without any corresponding 
loss. Book II could easily have been made definitely '' Greek and 
Roman," and no more ; Book III might have covered the earlier 
part of English history. As for Book I, surely the range from 
Abraham to St. Francis, in five stories, is brcath-snatching ! 
The world before Greek times offers ample matcrial. R.J. 
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Civics. 


ENGLISH CITIZENSHIP: by F. Swann, B.A., B.Sc. (Longmans. 


3s. 6d.) 


This book was first published in 1913, under the title: “A 
Primer of English Citizenship.” The present edition is greatly 
enlarged. 

A great deal of information has been gathered into the book, 
so that in its present form the name * Primer " would certainly 
be inappropriate, and the change of title is quite justified. The 
presentation is straightforward and clear, and it is only here and 
there that one is inclined to protest a little. ''A charitable system 
of weekly gifts of money, often called 'doles' " is hardly a fair 
and adequate description of payments to which the workers 
contribute over a third. Nor is the statement that “ Taxes 
inevitably made commodities dearer " one that any economist 
can accept in that form. R.J. 


CITIZENSHIP AND THE SCHOOL : 
in Education at King’s College, 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


This is a good book—except that its price is rather high for 
a volume of 180 pages. It offers a disquisition on the subject, 
a detinite scheme, based on history, and a short bibliography. 
One thinks, of course, that the treatment is inadequate in those 
parts that have aroused one's special interest. The passages 
dealing with the question of bias in teaching, for example, strike 
us as too summary. Mr. Showan should read the correspondence 
recently appearing in the Da:/v Herald on this subject. He does 
not seem to grasp its magnitude or its significance. 

The “ Typical History Syllabus " offered is not exclusively 
English: but as detailed, stis English History for three years out 
of five. The other two are First and Fifth Form courses ; and 
these are of necessity overloaded. Boys in the First Form, who 
cover outlines of Greek, Roman, Medieval, and Renaissance 
history in a year's course, will necd to be worked hard and well 
if they are to retain much beyond vague memories. Similarly 
the Fifth Form, which “does” European History since 1815, 
an outline of American history, '' especially the Civil War and 
Lincoln,'' an outline of the American Constitution, and an outline 
of the growth of the British Empire, '' with special reference to 
modern political conditions and government to-day," will also 
do well. 

The chicf value of the book, we think, is in its examples and 
data for lessons, incomplete as they are. Mr. Showan writes 
brightly and effectively about Magna Carta; and he gives us 
many such additions to our tcaching note-books. R.J. 


by P. B. Showan, M.A., Lecturer 
London. (Cambridge 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT AND A PARLIAMENT CF INDUSTRY: 
A Study of the German Federal Economic Council: by 
Herman Finer. (The Fabian Society and Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Our generation keeps upon its bookshelves another volume 
called “ Representative Government." Its writer was John 
Stuart Mill. Itisa classic (and deservedly so) at our universities. 
Now some of its assumptions, the assumptions of the Bentham 
philosophy in general, are being called into question. Not by 
Mr. Finer, or by the Fabian Society, or even by the London 
School of Economics, where the statesmen of to-morrow are no 
doubt being trained. It is by the march and practice of men and 
events, by the inevitable development of knowledge and experi- 
ence, that the assumptions of the earlier nineteentb century are 
being brought to question. 

Mill's book is not yet to be moved to tbe unused top sbelf. Its 
vi Y any—are not yet exhausted. But by its 
side there must stand the comments of a world that has experi- 
mented rather widely in the matter of Mill'sspeculations. Among 
these latter accounts, Mr. Finer's, by virtue of its subject alone, 
will claim its place. 

When Mr. Cole and Mr. Mellor stirred up revolt within the 
Fabian Society on behalf of what became crystallised as '' Guild 
Socialism," Mr. Belloc was already organising a Pilgrimage of 
Grace, back to the Middle (or even early Middle) Age. These, 
and the Syndicalists and Sorellians, were all calling into question 
the virtue and value of Pailiament and of representation. 
Meanwhile Mr. Wallas was stroking his head and telling us that 
electioneering was '' a queer business ” and that human nature in 
politics was all too human. Even mild Mr. Jowett of Bradford 
rusbed forth with a pamphlet that asked: ‘‘ What is the Use of 
Parliament ? ” 
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The common element of all these was a questioning of the 
device of Parliaments and of representation. The machinery 
needed overhauling. Apart from the usual cheerfully-eager 
crowd who were for instant and complete scrapping, there were 
those who looked over the Mill case in the light of a century of 
experience, and began to do as Mill himself would do—adapt 
theory to the experience of life. 

Now most of this work has been of necessity speculative. 
That is true even of such careful work, by trained and careful 
workers, as the Webbs’ ‘Constitution for a Socialist Common- 
wealtb of Great Britain,’’ which has scarcely yet found its readers. 
But since 1920 there has been a working example of just the kind 
of addition to Parliament, or substitute for Parliament, that was 
shadowed now and again during these discussions and criticisms. 
This, the German Federal Economic Council, is the subject of 
Mr. Finer's enquiry. He gives us, of course, and quite properly, 
an introduction that deals with the preliminaries in history and 
in the history of theory. He gives us six appendices, many 
references, and ''Conclusions and Reflections." But chiefly 
what he gives us is an account of tbe genesis and the working of 
this new experiment in government. Naturally, it is not the 
lightest of reading, but students of constitutional history are 
(after their kind) a hardy race. Footnotes have no terrors for 
them, and geneial principles are the staple of their food. Here 
they will find the materials for an appendix to Mill, and a vindi- 
cation—and criticism—of Sir Henry Maine. What would Sir 
Henry have made, one wonders, of ‘‘ Der Reichswirtschaftsrat ? ” 

R. J. 
THE TEACHING OF MODERN Civics: by E. M. White. With an 
Appendix by F. J. Gould. (Harrap. 3s. 6d.) 

This is a practical little handbook for teachers, by a teacher of 
civics. It is also a bright little essay and apologia on the subject. 
The writer is a disciple of the school of Mr. F. J. Gould, and an 
admirer of Mr. Gould’s work ; and the book is certainly none the 
worse for that. Mr. Gould’s appendix, a reprint of his Syllabus 
on civics, is a useful framework, not only for the teacher of civics 
as a ‘‘ subject," but for any class-teacher whatever. Mr. White 
writes always on a personal note, which (as usual) indicates an 
energetic personal interest. It gives life and freshness to what he 
has to say. He has the courage of his convictions for the usual 
effective reason : he has the convictions. 

That so small a volume should have twenty-one pages of biblio- 
graphy seems at first glance disproportionate. Butitisthoroughly 
justified. On the one hand, it accords with the general practical- 
ness of the book. On the other, it is a good bibliography, classified 
and annotated. We will even suggest an addition—the '' Arith- 
metic of Citizenship " recently published by Sidgwick and Jack- 
son. The author does not seem to have known of it at the time 
of writing, for his comments on arithmetic (p. 73) are almost a 
request for just such a book. His treatment of '' mere freedom ” 
and '' mere orderliness " (p. 13) and his rejection of both, are 
good and timely. He should look up Robert Owen's reasons 
(in his “ Life" by himself) for including military drill in his 
curriculum. Owen, we think, deserves a place in the brief list 
given (pp. 27-28) rather more than Lancaster. 

The relation of feudalism to personal and not communal 
allegiance is an excellent point, and so is the classification of the 
six aspects of the conception of citizenship—-(a) historical, artis- 
tic, sociological, and ethical ; (b) political and economic, ''already 
sufficiently emphasized." Hardly that. Is it not rather that the 
other four aspects are insufficiently emphasized ? R.J. 
TOWARDS INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE: being a Collection of Essays 

and Papers on International Organisation and the League 
of Nations: by F. N. Keen, LL.B. With an Introduction 
by Professor Gilbert Murray. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

These Essays range in date from 1915 to 1923. There are 
ten of them in all, and they cover ground stretching from a 
discussion of the advantage of war and peace to the machinery 
and working of the present League of Nations. They have more 
continuity and unity than collected papers usually have, and 
taken together they present an excellent handbook to the general 
" League of Nations "' question. There is, indeed, a gain of 
flexibility and variety that a fixed treatise would be unlikely 
to offer; as for example, when we get a paper on “ The Duties 
of Nations " (delivered to the Grotius Society in 1922.) 

The work is honourably propagandist. The writer—one of the 
Executive Council of the League of Nations Union—frankly 
desires a fixed system of International Justice, and advocates 
it. But for a book on such a subject that is an attitude more 
desirable than any affected impartiality. The book is readable 
and is worth rcading. R.J. 


Art. 


NICHOLAS PoussiN : by Esther Sutro. 
Medici Society. 6s.) 


In this little book Mrs. Sutro tells us many interesting things 
about Poussin, but she fails to make the man come alive. This 
is no doubt a difficult thing to do with the rather scant material 
which seems to exist, and the only other means of bringing him 
before us, by a real critical appreciation of his work as painting, 
have been a little beyond her powers. Obviously she very much 
admires Poussin and is more than willing to see the nobility of 
his character, but one feels suspicious at times that she is for- 
getting the artist in the enjoyment of her own enthusiasm. 
Poussin is really the wrong type of artist for this literary treat- 
ment. There is nothing particularly dramatic in “ Et ego in 
arcadia vixit." The beauty is in the painting ; his subjects are 
only so many pegs, and perhaps more than any other painter his 
message is conveyed in form and colour. 


(Jonathan Cape and The 


Professor Rothenstein's preface is a charming piece of wit, in 
which he corrects the popular notion that '' Devotion to wine, 
women, and song is ; the natural accompaniment to 
genius." He points out that the arts are very exacting ; and it 
would seem that his art so much absorbed Poussin as to leave 
him little other life to be written about. 

The book is plentifully illustrated and charmingly produced. 


Scripture. 
Mason’s SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 


We are glad to know that the excellent Scripture Manuals 
by the late Mr. W. T. Mason, M.A. (Camb.) are still popular. 
Chapter and verse of the various books of the Bible are taken in 
order, and questions similar to those set in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ''locals" are carefully selected, while the numerous 
explanatory notes add considerably to the usefulness of the 
scheme. The publishers are Messrs. James Galt and Co., of 
Manchester, and Messrs. Simpkin, Marshalland Co., of London. 


THE EaARTH's STORY, VOLUME I: THE First Days oF Man: 
As narrated quite simply for young readers: by F. A. 
Kummer. Illustrated. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


This is the first of a set of three volumes, but it is complete in 
itself. To write the story of prehistoric times is attractive. To 
do it well is a very difficult thing. To doit sufficiently well to make 
a readable book is not so difficult, and this lesser but useful 
task Mr. Kummer has accomplished. He has given the impres- 
sion of growth, development, evolution. He has added the idea 
of purpose. For this be has used the machinery of interpolated 
conversations between the Sun (who is obligingly ignorant, 
asking leading questions) and Mother Nature. There are con- 
versations also between Mother Nature and personifications of 
Cold and Heat. The method is used skilfully enough, and it is 
likely to prove attractive to the young readers for whom the book 
is intended—and to the many adults who are fond of reading 
children’s books. 


General. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY: by Ernest Sykes, B.A. Fifth Edition. 
(Butterworth. 5s. net.) 


Since its first issue in 1905, this book has been one of the 
standard text-books on the subject, used by many students for 
professional and examination purposes. New chapters have been 
added, dealing with war conditions and the question of the 
reserve. It can hardly be claimed that those chapters are simple 
and easy reading for '' the man in the street,” any more than are 
the chapters of the earlier editions. ‘dhe whole book necds 
careful attention, if its subject-matter is to be grasped and 
assimilated. But, as we have said, the book is intended for 
students and for those whose professional affairs are concerned 
with our banking and currency systems. For these, “ Sykes ” 
is likely to retain its popularity. R.J. 


Maria Grey Training College. 


On 16th November at 8 p.m., and on 17th November at 
6.30 p.m., the Play Reading Socicty of the Maria Grey Training 
College, Salusbury Road, London, N.W., will present '' Masks 
and Faces” (by Tom Taylor and Charles Reade), in aid of 
the Hostel Fund. 
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Spats from the Fire: a Volume of Essays : 
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CLARENDON PRESS. 

The Times of Saint Dunstan: the Ford Lectures, dclivered in 
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J. Armitage Robinson, D.D., F.B.A. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Claim of Antiquity, with an Annotated List of Books for 
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The Legacy of Rome: edited by Cyril Bailey. 8s. 6d. net. 

Chaucer : us Clerke's Tale of Oxenford: edited by Kenneth 
Sisam. . dd. net. 
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The School of Poetry and Anthology, chosen for young readers, 
by Alice Meynell. 2s. 6d. net. 

The New World Reason-Why Arithmetic : 
Book 6 


by P. F. Burns, B.Sc. 
Paper Is. net ; cloth, Is. 3d. net. 

J. M. DENT AND Sons, Lrp. 
First Spanish Book: by Frank R. Robert. 2s. 9d. 


DUCKWORTH AND Co. 
Wanderings in Arabia: by Charles M. Doughty. 2 vols. 
net. 


20s. 


THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL Co., LTD. 

A New Sequence Geometry for Schools: embodying the recom- 
mendations of the J].A.A.M. report (January, 1923) on the 
teaching of elementary geometry: by John Gray, B.Sc., 
and Francis J. Smith, M.A., B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 

The Englisb Voyages of the Sixteenth Century: by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 1s. 6d. 

GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 

The Haliburton Seventh Reader: by F. H. Pritchard. 2s. 9d. 

The Haliburton Handbooks of English: by F. H. Pritchard. 
Book 5. 8d. 

Hiawatha Industiial Reader: bv Mary A. Proudfoot. 
Edition, 2s. Teachers’ Edition, 5s. net. 

La France qui Chante: Airs et paroles recueillis ou choisis: par 
H. E. Moore, B.A., accompagnements de H. Rodney Bennett, 
M.A. 6s. net. 

Vocabulaire Frangais Pratique : 
Albert Noblet. 2s. 

HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 

The Earth’s Story: The First Days of Man, as narrated quite 
simply for young readers: by Frederic Arnold Kummcr. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The New Examiner: 
6s. nct. 


Pupils' 


by H. J. B. Wanstall, M.A., and 


by Philip Boswood Ballard, M.A., D.Litt. 


LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 

The Phase Rule and its Applications: by Alexander Findlay, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. 10s. 6d. net. 

Practical Physical Chemistry: by Alexander Findlay, M.A., 
D.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 

Jesus Christ : His Life and Teaching, arranged by Edith E. Read- 
Mumford, M.A. Is. 

Maanhaar: the Adventures of a Lion-Family and other East 
African Sketches: by A. A. Pienaar, translated from the 
Afrikaans, by B. and E. D. Lewis. 3s. 

Elementary Electricity: by S. G. Starling, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. 
3s. 6d. 

McCDOUGALL’s EDUCATIONAL Co., LTD. 

Gateways to Poctry: General Editor G. S. Maxton, M.A. 
Book 1: Golden Numbers, selected by E. L. Bryson and G. 
S. Maxton, M.A. Paper, 7d. ; cloth, 9d. 

Book 2: Magic Casements, selected by E. L. Bryson and G. 
S. Maxton, M.A. Paper, 8d. ; cloth, 10d. 
MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 

The Belmont Shakespeare: edited by R. L. Blackwood and A. 
R. Osborn: Twelfth Night, The Merchant of Venice. 2s. 
each. 

E. MARLBOROUGH AND Co., LTD. 

Travellers’ Practical Manual of Conversation: No. 3, in English, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. Is. 9d. net. 

The French Verbs at a Glance: by Mariot de Beauvoisin. 
ls. 3d. net. 

METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 

The Minor English Pocms of John Milton, with an introduction 
and notes, by H. C. Beeching. 2s. 

A Small Cruse: by Rose Fyleman. 4s. 6d. net. 

A Spanisk Prose Reader : edited, with notes, by H.C. L. Balshaw 
and R. M. Macandrew, M.A. 2s. 

An Introduction to the History of Rome: 
B.D. 4s. 6d. 

The Psychology of Education : 
B.Sc. 6s. 6d. net. 

JOHN MURRAY. 

The Art of Talking, or self-expression in speech and conversation : 

by W. Char!es Loosmore, M.A. 5s. net. 
THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, LTD. 

A History of English Literature: edited by John Buchan, with 
introduction by Sir Henry Newbolt. 10s. 6d. net. 

Literature Practice: compiled by Richard Wilson, B.A. Part 
3. Is. 6d. 

History Practice : 
ls. 6d. 

Arithmetic Practice: Pupils’ Book 3. 1s. 
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mann, B.Sc. Third Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 
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BLACKIE S BOOKS 


Just published. 


The Study of English 


A FIRST BOOK OF LITERARY REABING 
ANB COMPOSITION 


Edited and arranged by Lewis Marsu, M.A., Head Master of Ealing County 
School. Fully illustrated. Price 2s. 64. 

This book is designed as an introduction to the well-known Courses of 

Literary Reading and Composition (Preparatory and Senior) by the same 

author. [t is intended to bridge the gap between the author's " Picture 

Composition ” and his " Preparatory Reading and Composition.” 


Just published. 
Biackie’s 


PREPARATORY EXERCISES FOR 
SCHOLARSHIP ANB ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION TESTS 


Specially prepared for those taking the Junior Scholarship Examinations. 
The book contains: 40 Tests in Arithmetic; 40 Tests in. English; 24 
Tests in Geography ; 24 Tests in History ; 24 Tests in General Knowledge, 
Practical hints on how to prepare for and tackle an examination. 

Also 6 complete papers of recent date and Answers to Arithmetic Questions, 
Issued with or without Answers. Strongly bound in cloth. Price 1s. Cd. 


Just issued. 
A Shakespeare for individual Study 


THE SELF-STUBY SHAKESPEARE 


Editor, ARTHUR D. IuNEs, M.A., sometime scholar of Oriel College, Oxford, 
editor of Julius Cæsar and Twelfth Night in the Warwick SHAKESPEARE. 


AN Epition For INpivipuaL Stupy: The purpose of this edition is to 
present Shakespeare's plays as Literature, to be studied and enjoyed. With 
this end in view, each volume is supplied with (a) a bricf intreduetion, 
(b) a Glossary, ic) a series of Questions on the play. 

The volumes arc issued in neat limp cloth bindings at the price of one shilling 
cach. 


Just published. 


THE GOLBEN BOOK OF CHILBREN'S VERSE 


with full teaching equipment 
Being a Preparatory Book to 


THE GOLDEN BOOKS OF ENGLISH VERSE 


Arranged by FRANK Jones, B.A., Senior English Master, King Edward's 
School, Aston, Birmingham. Lecturer in Anglo-Saxon at the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute. Author of “A First English Course," ctc.’ Price 28. 34. 


Just published. 
Up-to-date History 


BRITAIN ANB HER NEIGHBOURS 


Correlating Heme and Foreign Histery. Ix seves Books. 
Waith Pictorial Time-Charts in Red and Black. 


BOOK VII.—THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
By J. A. Brenpon, B.A. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 
50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


GLASGOW AND BOMBAY. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


The CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


e e e 

Citizenship and the School. By P.B. 
SHOWAN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

This new volume in the series of CAMBRIDGE HANDBOOKS 
FOR TEACHERS shows how the teaching of Civics can be 
made a part of the school historv and geography lesson 
without the use of a separate text-book. 

‘This beautifully produced book is a helpful guide for those teachers—a 
rapidly increasing number—who believe that even an elementary study 
of civics in school would have a far-reaching effect. upon. those. who 
will form the public of the next decade."—7 he Teacher's World. 


Passages for Unseen Translation 


from Latin and Greek Authors. By 
G. G. Morris, M.A., and W. R. SMALE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
6s 6d., or in two parts—I, Latin; II, Greek-—3s 6d each. 
This book contains 325 passages from Greek and Latin 
authors. It is intended for Sixth Forms and for Scholar- 
ship Candidates, and a special point has been made of 
selecting passages which have not already been commonly 
set for unseen translation. 


The Cambridge Elementary Arith- 


metics. Book VIII. By J. H. WEBSTER, 
Inspector of Schools to the Leeds Education Committee. 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers: With Answers, 2s 3d; Without 
Answers, Is 8d. Cloth: With Answers, 2s 6d: Without 
Answers, 2s. 


Unconventional Arithmetical Ex- 


amples for Juniors. A Book of Original 
Problems and Ouestion Papers. By R. S. WILLIAMSON, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. 2s 6d. Teachers' edition, 3s. 


Principles of Geometry, Vol III. 
Solid Geometry, Quadrics, Cubic Curves in Space, 
Cubic Surfaces. By H. F. Baker, Sc.D., F.R.S, 
Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and  Geometrv. 
Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


Dynamics. By H. Lams, M.D., D.Sc., F.RS. 
Second edition. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


The Theory of Experimental 


Electricity. By W. C. D. Wuetnam, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
Third edition. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d nct. Cambridge 
Physical Series. 


Cambridge Pocket Diary, 1923 -24. 


2s 6d net. With pocket and pencil, 4s 6d net. 


Fetter Lane 
London E.C.4 


C. F. Clay 


2 s Manager 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Yvette in Venice and Titania's Palace: by Nevile Wilkinson. 
10s. 6d. net. : | 
GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, LTD. 

Comparative Wall Atlas of the Countries of Europe. On cloth, 
folded and evelettcd, in strong thumb case. 40s. net. 
Comparative Wall Atlas of the Indian Empire. On cloth, folded 

and eyeletted, in strong thumb case. 47s. 6d. net. 


PHILIP AND Tacey, Lrp. 
Sloping Seript Copy Book, No. 3: by A. G. Grenfell, M.A. 44d. 
A Scheme for Teaching Calculations of Money (English Coinage) 
on Individual Lines: arranged by Mrs. H. E. Lawrance. 
10d. net. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HaMiLTON, KENT AND Co., LTD. 
Cochin, British and Indian: by F. S. Davies. 4s. net. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE. 
Report of the Departmental Committee on the Superannuation 
of School Teachers. ls. net. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 

Our Work in the Colleges: Being the Report of the Gencral 
Committee of the Student Christian Movement of Great 
Britain and Ireland for the college year, 1922-3. 6d. net. 

Is Christian Experience an Illusion: an essay in the Philosophy 
of Religion: by H. Balmforth. 4s. net. i 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON Press, LTD. 

Matriculation and General School Examinations: Geography 
Papers: Matriculation, September, 1918, to January, 1923, 
and General School Midsummer and December, 1920 to 
1922. Is. net. 

Matriculation Examination: English Papers from January, 
1918, to January, 1923. Is. net. 

Outlines of British History: Part 1, The Beginnings to 1603: 
by F. W. Tickner, D.Litt., B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 

Relativity and Gravitation: an elementary treatise upon Ein- 
stein’s Theory: by T. Percy Nunn, M.A., D.Sc. 6s. net. 

Elementary Exercises in Map Work: by V. C. Spary, B.Sc. 9d. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PREss, LTD. 
Junior Magnetism and Electricity: by R. H. Jude, M.A., D.Sc., 
and John Satterly, M.A., D.Sc. 4s. 
Junior Book-keeping : by Thomas Challice Jackson, B.A., LL.B. 
3s. 
Income Tax Guide for Teachers: by Wade Hustwick, F.S.A.4. 
6d. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


The World's Children: a quarterly journal of child care and 
protection. considered from an international viewpoint, 
edited by Edward Fuller. October, 1923. ls. net. 

University College Calendar, 1923-1924. 

The Journal of Geography : a magazine for teachers: edited by 
J. Miller, September, 1923. 25 cents. 

History: the quarterly journal of the Historical Association : 
edited by Miss E. Jetfries Davis, M.A., October, 1923. 2s. net. 

The Child : a monthly journal devoted to child welfare: edited 
by T. N. Kelynack, M.D., October, 1923. 2s. net. 

Pitman's Commercial Library, Part 1. 6d. net. 

Educational Review: edited by Frank Pierrepont |, Graves. 
October, 1923. 35 cents. 

The New Era: An International Review of New Education : 
edited by Beatrice Ensor, October, 1923. 1s. 6d. 

The Outline of Literature and Art: edited by John Drinkwater 
and Sir William Orpen. Parts 18 and 19. Is. 2d. net each. 

The Pageant of Nature: edited by P. Chalmers Mitchell, C.B.E., 
Parts 15 and 16. Is. 3d. net each. 

Discovery: A monthly popular journal of knowledge : 
by Edward Liveing, B.A., October, 1923. 1s. net. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 


edited 


Institution. 
Experimental Wireless : a journal of radio research and progress, 
October, 1923. Is. net. 


Pitman's English and Shorthand Dictionary, Part 1. 4d. 
Science Progress: a quarterly review of scientific thought, work 
and affairs: edited by Sir Ronald Ross, K.C.B., October, 


1923. 6s. net. 

Cassell's Children's Book of Knowledge, Parts 28 and 29. Is. 3d. 
net each. 

The Parents’ Review: edited by E. Witching: October, 1923. 
9d. 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Should Critics be Cruel ? 

In the October issue of their always interesting Monthly List, 
Messrs. Constable raise the interesting question of how far 
a destructive criticism of a book may be held to warrant a reply 
from the publisher. They recall Macaulay’s onslaught on 
Montgomery and Croker- -almost forgotten until revived lately 
by Mr. A. B. Walkley, writing in The Times, wherein he asks 
also "Who reads the Quarterly article which ' snuffed out Keats’ "? 
In a free country with a free press it may be assumed that the 
most vigorous critical handling of a book, as distinct from 
personalities, can hardly justify reprisals trom the publisher. 
Mr. Walkley says, rightly, that we must strive to keep cruelty 
out of the world of letters, and he supports his rule by telling us 
that cruelty is boring to read. As to that we are not certain, 
especially as violent abuse by critics has sometimes a tonic effect 
on the sale of a book. A strong adverse opinion, supported by 
argument and quotation, is better that the weak damnation of 
faint praise or the feeble commendation of faint damns. 


The attractiveness of Messrs. Blackie's books is undeniable, 
and their List of Publications for 1923-1924 is worth more than 
a glance. "Ancient Man in Britain," by Donald A. Mackenzie, 
author of " Egyptian Myth and Legend," etc. ; '" Wonder Tales 
of the East," illustrated by Walter Reynolds, are only two of a 
long list of fascinating titles, and their story books for children 
need no introduction. 


Mr. Basil Blackwell (Oxford), announces for Nov. Ist 
“ The Merrv-go- Round," a new monthly magazine for children, 
edited by that writer of charming verse for and about children, 
Rose Fyleman. Among the contributors are Mr. and Mrs. 
Ouennell, Walter de la Mare, John Drinkwater, G. K. Chesterton, 
Eleanor Farjeon, and Sir Owen Seaman. 


A new book by Mr. Allardyce Nicoll, Joint Hon. Secretary of 
the Shakespeare Association, is announced by the Cambridge 
University Press, entitled “A History of Restoration Drama, 
1660-1700." It covers a period on which there is no adequate 
existing work, and we understand that it contains much new 
material recently discovered by the author in the Public Record 
Office. 

“ Birds and their Young ” is the title of Mr. T. A. Coward's 
new book, which Messrs. Gay and Hancock publish, with 12 
coloured and 32 pen-and-ink plates, by Roland Green. 


A number of new school text-books comes from the House of 
The Grant Educational Co., Ltd., and teachers would be well 
advised to send to 42, Paternoster Row, London, E.C., or 91 
and 93, Union Street, Glasgow, for the latest catalogue. '“ The 
Songs the Letters Sing," bv S. H. D., and pictured by Margaret 
W. Tarrant, seem to have found their wav into the hearts of 
teachers of little children. 


Those who enjoy stories of village life should make a note of 
“ Off the High Road,” by Annette Reid, with illustrations by C. 
E. Brock, and photographs, published by Messrs. W. Heffer 
(Cambridge). "A College Mystery," by A. P. Baker, promises 
thrills to lovers of ghost stories. 
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“ Federal and Unified Constitutions " (University of London 
Historical Series, No. 2), by Dr. Arthur Percival Newton, Rhodes 
Professor of Imperial History in the University of London ; 
and “ England under Henry HFE” (University of London Inter- 
mediate Source-Books of History, No. V), by Margaret. A. 
Hennings, M.A., are among important announcements by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. 


Mr. M. D. Calvocoressi's important book, “ The Principles and 
Methods of Musical Criticism " (Oxford University Press) is 
almost due. We may expect also a new series entitled '* Oxford 
Musical Essavs," consisting of monographs upon musical sub- 
jects by well-known authorities, 


Just issued by Messrs. Philip is a comparative Wall Atlas 
of the Indian Empire, edited jointly by Professor J. F. Unstead, 
M.A., D.Sc., and E. G. R. Taylor, B.Sc., consisting of eight 
maps, printed in colours (each size 43 by 33 inches). 


A wide field is covered by the publications of the House of 
Pitman: manuals dealing with commercial subjects are bv no 
means the sum of the activities of the firm. Among other subjects 
covered are: “Science in Evervday Life; printing, telephony, 
wireless, * Cocoa and Chocolate Industry," © Bread and Bread 
Baking," etc., etc.—a very interesting list, 
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THE EDUCATION GUILD 


OF 


GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 


(LATE THE TEACHERS’ GUILD). 
Established 1884. 


President (1923) : 


THE Ricur Hon. Lonp GOorRELL, C.B.E.. 
M.C. 


Oxsjects.—To promote Co-operation and 
facilitate Interchange of Opinion 
among all persons interested in the 
Study and Practice of Education. 


The Guild offers to all members the usc 
of a Social Club where Educational Papers 
may be seen and Meals obtained. Bed- 
room accommodation is also available for 
limited periods. Lectures and Conferences 
are held regularly throughout the year. 


Subscription to the Guild /1 1 O per 
annum (minimum) ora Life Member- 
ship Fee of £10. Entrance Fee, 10s. 


For Forms and further particulars 
apply to 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
9 and 10, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


THE 

COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, Lonvon, W.C. 1. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for membership 
of the College. 

Particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 

DIPLOMAS. 


The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of L.C.P. and A.C.P. are held in 
the Winter Vacations. The Regulations 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
Medical, Dental, Veterinary and Pharma- 
ceutical Students are held in March, June, 
September and December. 


TEACHING 
AND 
ULYSSES. 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
WITHOUT RESIDENCE. 


Free Guides 


To Matriculation, Intermediate Arts, 
Bachelor of Arts, Intermediate Science, 
Bachelor of Science. 


Any one of these Guides, and a Special Prospectus 

for Economics and Commerce, Engiucering or Post 

Graduate Study may be had post free by Private 
Students from the SECRETARY 


Gnibersity 


Correspondence College 
No.15, Burlington House, Cambridge. 
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or TRE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Written Examinations held in March and November 
at all Centres. In practical subjects in March—April 
and November—December at all Centres. Entries 
for the March—April Examinations close Wednesday, 
Februarv 6th, 1924. 

"SC, OL" EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B), 
Held t .ughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., SCch—April, June—July, and  October— 
Novet. aes Entries for the March—April Examina- 
tions (pir Wednesday, January 30th, 1924. 

ELOCCTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at 
certain fixed centres in March—April, June-- July, 
and October—November each year. See Elocution 
Syllabus. 

Examination in Pianoforte Accompaniment is now 
offered. 

Examination Music and Scales for Pianoforte and 
for Violin, and past Written Papers, are published 
otficia'ly by the Board, and can be obtained from the 
Central Office or through any Music Seller. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for 2 or 3 years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution psit forms, 
and any further information will be sent post frec on 


application to— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE 


INCORPORATED 
SOCIETY 


OF 


MUSICIANS. 


President: 
ALLEN GILL, F.R.A.M. 


THE AIM OF THE LS.M. 
is to aid musical progress by bringing together all 
professional musicians who desire to see the status 
of their work improved, and wish to establish safe- 
guards against the practice and teaching of music 
by unqualified persons. 

Legal and professional advice are available for 
members. 

The importance of the Society's objects may be 
measured by the difficulty which confronts those 
members of the public who desire a musical training 
for themselves or their children, but are often misled 
by spurious diplomas with high-sounding titles. The 
Society seeks to establish a recognised standard and 
to ensure that competeut teachers shall not suifer 
disparagement. 

All qualified musicians are invited to apply for 
membership to—The Secretary, '9 Rernere Street, 
London, W. 1. 


Normal Corr. College. 


(FouwpzD 1889.) 


EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WHICH THE NORMAL 
PREPARES. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. County Scbolarships. 


Matriculation. 


Preliminary Certi 
Certificate. 
Oxford & Camb. Locals. 


SEND FOR NORMAL GUIDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 80 pages. Price 6d. net. 
T ders of this on 
FREE. secaint Bi ad t6 Cove postage. 


LonpsuiP Lang, East Dutwicn, S.E. 22. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 
—mÓÓ—á—— € 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.).nri 


PRINCIPAL : ww 


George Senter, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


EVENING COURSES specially 

adapted for teachers and others en- 

gaged during the day, who desire to 
study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 


in the Faculties of Arts and Science, 
and for the Geography Diploma. 


Facilities are also provided for 
Post-Graduate and Research Work. 


@alendar 1/-, By Post 1/4. 


For full particulars apply to the Secretary : 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


— — e- —— — ——— ———— s 
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JOINT AGENCY tor WOMEN TEACHERS 


OAKLEY House, 
14, 16, and 18, BLooMsBuRY STREET, Lonvon, W.C.1. 


Under the management of a Committee 
appointed by the Education Guild, College of 
Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Welsh County Schools Association. 


THIS AGENCY has been established for the 
purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working cxpenses. 

No Registration Fees are charged to members oi 
the above Associations, and their Comiunissions arc 
reduced. 


Hours for Interviews : 
11-30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11-30 a.m. to 1 p.in., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When Da special appointinents should be 
arranged. 


REGISTRAR: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
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POST VACANT. 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 


APPOINTMENT OF REGISTRAR. 


Applications are invited for the post of Registrar of 
the University. The appointment will be (in the first 
instance) for a term of five years from or about the end 
of April, 1924, on a salary of Rs. 600 per mensem, 
rising by annual increments of Rs. 50 per mensem to 
Rs. 800. The successful applicant will be appointed 
under a written contract in which the conditions of 
service, including leave, resignation of appointment, 
etc., will be defined ; he will be eligible for reappoint- 
ment at the cnd of the first term of office on such 
conditions of service as may hereafter be prescribed by 
Statutes and Ordinances to be framed under the 
Madras University Act, 1923. 

The Registrar will be required to devote his whole 
time to the duties of his office and not to absent himself 
from his duties without the permission of the Syndicate. 

Statute III of the Madras University Act, 1923, 
provides as follows :— 

" The Registrar shall act as the Secretary of the 
Senate, the Syndicate, the Academic Council, ani 
the Council of Affiliated Colleges ; he shall, subjec: 
to the control of the Syndicate, manage the 
property and investments of the University. Hc 
shall be responsible for the preparation of the 
financial estimates and the annual accounts. 
Subject to the powers ot the Syndicate, he shall be 
responsible for seeing that all moneys are expended 
on the purposes for which they are granted c7 
allotted. 

" All contracts shall be signed by the Registrar on 
behalf of the University. He shall exercise such 
other powers and perform such duties as may be 
prescribed." 

Applications from candidates for appointment should 

reach the Vice-Chancellor not later than Tuesday, the 
ISth January, 1924. 


(By order). 

FRANCIS DEWSBURY, B.A., LL.B., 

Senate House, Madras, Registrar. 
25th October, 1923. 


SCHOOLS. 

) 
ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL, LEATHER- 
HEAD. — In addition to sons of living clergy 
elected on the Free Foundation, Supplementarv 
Foundationers (sons of living clergy only) are received 
at the annual fee of 45 guineas. The School is also 
open to sons of odd foes Laymen paying full fees, 
ymen 105 guineas per annum. 
eas per annum. Modern School 


for the Uni- 
xaminations, etc. 


Dips 
day in July; entries close the last day of June. 
Prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, the Rev. 
E. A. Downers. 


ABBOTS BROMLEY, RUGELEY, STAFFS.— 
Public Church of England School for gentlemen's 
daughters. Separate boarding houses. Beautiful 
country; pure, bracing air. Extensive playing fields. 
Preparation for Universities. Oxford and Cambridge 
oint Board examinations. Associated Board and 
oyal Drawing Society examinations. Fees from £135 
a year, Head Mistress: Miss ManciA Rice, M.A. 


THE CHÁLET, PEASENHALL, SUFFOLK. 


Care, tuition of backward, delicate Boys. Specially 
reduced fees. Individual attention. Home comforts. 
Staff of Four. All examinations, drawing, painting, 
singing, drill and usual subjects inclusive.—Apply 
HEAD MASTER. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


An Examination will be held early in June to elect 
to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 
£60 to £45 a year. Full particulars on application 
to the HEAD MASTER. 


Index to the Educational Times, 
1922. 


Readers who desire a copy of the Index to the 
EpucaTioMAL Timzs for 1922 should apply to the 
Publishers as soon as possible. 


For 


DECEMBER, 1923 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.C., F.C.8., 


University Tutor, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER, 

Head of the Chemical adire City of Loodon 

College, Member of the ncil of tbe College of 
Preceptors 


prepares Students for 


MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 


31 years' unbroken record of over 3,000 successes 
Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE: 
Write fully to the PRINCIPAL, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 


BH GS 50424252 5e 5e 6e 60 RES 


* MEMORIAL TABLETS € 
Brass, Bronze, Copper, Stone and Wood da 


Send for Book 29 ete 

Challenge Shields of exclusive design @ 

F. OSBORNE & CO, LTD. € 
27 Eastcastle Street, London, W.: 


$2$2525252525 25 25 02 2$ 25 25 25 25 X 


UNIVERSITY or Sr. ANDREWS. 
L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are 
strongly recommended as suitable for those who are 
or intend to be teachers. 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Exeter, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool. London, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Southampton, and several other towns. 

Information regarding the Examinations may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


SECOND-HAND. 
State wants— 


GALLOWAY & PORTER. 
University Booksellers, Cambridge. 


FOR School and Adult Entertainments. 

—The old favourites: “A Plot for a Pardon,” 
* Caught,” “ The Absent Professor," “ Before Nine,” 
** Aunt Tabitha's Will," ‘‘ The Five Georges," * The 
Gifts of the Fairics," &c. No fee for performance. 
3d. each, postage extra always. Volume complete, 
pap t coven 2s.—From Avuruon, 171, Camden Road, 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


BOUND VOLUME FOR 1922, 
Price 10/-, Postage 1/- 


A few Volumes for 
1919, 1920 and 1921 are available, 
Price 10/- each, Postage 1 /- 


From 
THE PUBLISHERS, 
23, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
Lonpon, W.C. I. 
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NOTES AND 


Unwilling Puppets. 

A month ago we suggested that it was difficult to see 
why the Joint Committees on Salaries should renew 
their work on the terms laid down by the President of 
the Board. A series of discussions carried on in the 
assurance that the decisions are to be revised if not 
reversed resembles nothing so much as a marionette 
show of the kind we have recently seen in London. 
The lifelike and tractable puppets might deccive any- 
body who did not know that their actions are subject to 
the control of wise and skilful beings installed on a level 
near to that of the gods. What the puppets think of it 
we have no means of knowing, since even their speech 
is borrowed—a mere echo of '' voices without." The 
staging of the proposed marionette show under the joint 
direction of the Board and the Treasury has been some- 
what interrupted by a display of unexpected and 
disquieting vitality in those members of the company 
who were to have represented London. With a fine 
disregard for the rules of the game as played by White- 
hall these bold innovators have proposed conditions, 
asking indeed that their labours, if undertaken, shall 
not be rendered fruitless by any refusal of the central 
authority to enforce the final judgment, or any liberty 
to local authorities, such as Lowestoft, to disregard it 
at their pleasure. 


The Question of Control. 

It is not unreasonable for both teachers and authorities 
to ask that the resumed efforts of the Joint Committees 
shall result in effectual action. The arrangement by 
which the Board holds aloof until the Committee 
decisions are made and then proceeds to revise them 
is one which should be challenged at the outset. The 
London demand might well have gone further, taking 
the form of a suggestion that the Board should be 
actively represented on the Committees and pledged, 
equally with teachers and authorities, to the carrying 
out of agreed decisions. The present plan is a tacit 
acceptance of the principle that the administration of 
education is vested solely in the Board of Education. 
This is not the case. Local authorities have their 
prescribed duties, and these include the engaging and 
paying of an adequate teaching staff. If the Board are 
to continue to control authorities in the exercise of 
these functions, and to prohibit expenditure even where 
it involves no charge upon State funds, we may begin 
to consider whether the national system of education 
is to be run on the lines of the postal service. This 
being impossible, we shall be led to consider afresh the 
question of the proper control of the schools, studying 
the problem of the demarcation of powers until we 
arrive at some satisfactory and permanent arrangement, 


COMMENTS. 


Creative Interests. 

It is too often forgotten that State control should 
operate in different ways according to the thing con- 
trolled. National defence, international relations, trade, 
communications, and finance belong to the domain of 
the State's material interests and are matters of com- 
paratively early development. Later come activities 
which concern public health, social welfare, and educa- 
tion, undertaken as creative interests, that is, as matters ` 
which foster the growth and development of the com- 
munity. In these it 1s of vital moment that the control 
exercised by the State or other authority shall engage 
the acquiescence and active co-operation of those whose 
lives are being controlled. Otherwise the enterprise 
will not achieve success, and it may work positive harm 
instead of the good that was expected. By placing the 


individual in gaol we can ensure for him the due pro- 
- vision of shelter, food, clothing, healthy surroundings 


and regular instruction, but we cannot, in the light of 
well-known facts, indulge in the hope that our sedulous 
care will find reward in the shape of a wholesome and 
intelligent recruit to society when the individual is 
released from our painstaking ministrations. His 
acquiescence and co-operation have been wanting, and 
therefore our efforts have been wholly or mainly without 
result. Creative interests are not to be fostered by 
narrow official methods. 


A Socialist Programme. 

It is well known that the Labour Party would welcome 
the formal and wholesale adhesion of certain important 
organisations of teachers. A circular issued recently by 
the Independent Labour Party contains a programme of 
educational development entitled ‘‘ How a Socialist 
Government would deal with Education." The opening 
paragraph is soothing: ''The true aim of education 
should not be to mould opinion, to turn out good work- 
men, good soldiers, or even good Socialists. Education 
is not propaganda—it is the development of the mind. 
Any system which imposes upon the child theories of 
industria] discipline, political or theologica] dogmas, or 
seeks to turn education into economically convenient 
channels, is wrong." Following this we are told that a 
Socialist Government will spend money frcely on the 
schools, erecting new buildings extensively, raising the 
age for compulsory schooling to eighteen, improving the 
status of teachers, reducing the size of classes and 
devising “a curriculum which aims at the perfection 
of the child's mind, not the mere cramming of facts or 
the inculcation of opinion." This catalogue of aspira- 
tions is not a programme. We are left without details. 
How, for example, is it proposed to win the support of 
working-class parents for compulsory schooling to the 
age of eighteen? A strong Government might enforce 
the whole scheme and its method of doing so might 
work infinite harm to the real spirit of education, 
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Unemployed Youth. 


At a time when there are hundreds of thousands of 
grown men seeking vainly for work it would seem to 
be in the highest degree unwise to add to these pitiful 
battalions thousands of children. aged fourteen or 
thereabouts. A sounder social policy would aim at 
keeping them under instruction until they have an 
opportunity of securing work which is likely to be 
permanent and to furnish an avenue to a livelihood 
during their later years. In January last it was esti- 
mated that 45,000 young people between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen were registered at the Labour 
Exchanges as totally unemployed. The real number is 
probably much greater, but the estimate as given 
represents an enormous and culpable waste of material 
such as cannot be justified on any grounds of "economy." 
The Education Authority of Bath have sought for 
permission to keep boys and girls at school to the age of 
fifteen in cases where beneficial employment is not 
available. Their request is not granted. In London 
the Ministry of Labour is expected to help in à task 
which should properly be performed by the Board of 
Education. 
been agreed between operatives and employers that 
children under fifteen shall not be engaged. Every- 
thing points to the urgency of an all-round raising of 
the age of compulsory attendance. This, however, 
should be accompanied by a new form of elementary 
school organisation in which there should be provision 
for higher instruction after the age of twelve. 


Sunlight and Children. 


Dr. Saleeby and others carry on a splendid crusade 
against smoke production in towns, bringing forward 
proofs by the score in order to convince a supine urban 
population and some dull-witted factory owners that 
coal smoke is an enemy to health and a sign of waste. 
On the positive side of the argument there comes the 
testimony of Sir Harry Gauvain, the London County 
Council's consultant specialist on tuberculous children. 
He suggests an experiment to determine how far sun- 
light treatment could be carried out in open-air schools. 
The school chosen was Stowey House, Clapham, and 
there some thirty-five boys spent the summer months. 
During the first week the lads worked, at their class and 
manual exercises, in light shirts, short pants, socks and 
shoes. Next week shirts were discarded, and after a 
few weeks they wore nothing save breeches. Their 
bodies were browned gradually without any redness or 
burning. This is a factor of success in the treatment 
as It is in the making of toast. The headmaster reports 
that the boys gained in alertness and energy and seemed 
to enjoy the life. The school medical officer reports 
that the physical results of the treatment are such as to 
justify a renewal of the experiment during next summer, 
and the necessary provision has been sanctioned bv the 
London Education Committee. It may be that in due 
course our education authorities everywhere will perceive 
the wisdom of turning all their schools into '' open-air 
schools " where sunlight treatment will be available. 
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Preparatory Departments in Secondary Schools. 

The Executive Committee of the Association of 
Education Committees has passed a resolution support- 
ing the headmistresses of secondary schools in their 
protest against the Board's action. in withdrawing 
recognition from preparatory departments. The head- 
mistresses have gained a useful and powerful ally in a 
quarter where support might have been refused. There 
are many members of Education Committees who believe 
that in an ideal system of schools we should have public 
elementary schools attended by the children of all classes, 
and public secondary schools as a further stage for all 
who are “ capable of profiting thereby." This logical 
and symmetrical scheme has attractions for a certain 
type of administrator, and some ardent social reformer: 
believe that it would be a hammer to smash clas 
barriers. The aims of both could be realised most 
effectually by removing all children from the control of 
their parents soon after birth and by bringing them up 
in State juvenile barracks, with rations and uniform: 
all complete. We are, however, some little way vet 
from regarding parents as nothing more than deplorable 
biological antecedents. 
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A CAROL. 


Steep, little Babe, in thy cradle, 
That is a manger poor, 

For Mary Mother watcheth by thee 
And Joseph keepeth the door. 


Thou sleepest not in a palace, 
All laid in silk so fine ; 

A stable is thy dwelling place, 
Thou little Babe of mine. 


Thou hast no shining jewels, 

Of gold hast thou no store: 
Thy gold £s all a sunbeam 

That shineth through the door. 


Thon hast not any riches, 
Nor gifts many and great, 

Save but thy Mother’s kisses, 
Thou little child so sweet. 


Sleep, little Babe, in thy cradle, 
That is a manger poor, 

For Mary Mother watcheth by thee 
And Joseph keepeth the door. 


PHYLLIS COLLARD: 
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TEACHING AND ULYSSES. 


By K. FORBES DUNLOP. 


'" Along the sky the line of the Downs, 
So noble and so fair,” 


she murmured as she lifted her proud little head rather 
wearily and gazed somewhat wistfully at the grassy 
slopes undulating towards the sea, opalescent in the light 
of the setting sun. Miss Helen Egerton, B.A., Senior 
English Mistress at The Wilderness, a high-class board- 
ing-school for girls, was enjoying the calm of Sunday 
evening. She sat idly by the open window of the 
deserted staff-room, her back turned to the piles of 
neatly-arranged exercises and rows of waiting text 
books, symbols of the toils of the morrow. A gentle 
breeze wafted the scent of roses ; now and again the note 
of laughter rose from groups of girls i in the garden below. 
Only another half-hour and the outer world would be 
dark ; the other mistresses would come in; the sky 
and the wind and the call of the sea would be shut out ; 
a supper bell would sound, and Monday with its duties 
and responsibilities would be very near. * Is it all 
worth while ? " she mused. ''One gives out so much 
with apparently so little return ! " It was easy to let 
thoughts of those others creep in—those others who had 
happy homes, adequate means, motor cars, adoring 
husbands. Her mind could conjure up a hundred 
pictures which by contrast made the life of Miss Egerton 
appear dreary and uninteresting. She took up her 
well-worn leather Tennyson: it opened readily at 
“ Ulysses "—that utterance of unquenchable endeavour: 

It little profits that an idle King, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 

Matched with an ida wife, I mete and dole 

Unequal laws 


Poor Miss Morris, the Head, is getting old! Her 
rules are a little inelastic. The penalty does not always 
fit the crime. Am I, as her mouthpiece, doing any 
good by carrying out her “ System," fitting into her 
" scheme of things? " Am I helping to mould strong 
characters, teaching how to live as well as how to 


learn ? 
All times I have enjoved 
Greatly, have suffered greatly 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 


Those happy college days ! What fun we had ! What 
tussles on the games field; what competition for 
honours! Every day was filled with the call of busy 
life. We lived intensely. 

I am a part of all that I have met. 


It is a solemn thought that this me, this ego, has been 
moulded and influenced not only by the home people, 
school circle, college life, books read, games played, 
music heard—by all contact with people and things but 
also by innumerable unremembered sights and sounds 
and imaginings. Then how true it must be of all these 
young girls, the mothers of to-morrow ; what I say and 
do now influences them, and through them numberless 
other characters. Remembering this, I must keep my 
vision of the ultimate goal clear before me. 

All experience is an arch wherethro' 


Gleams that untravell'd world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 


What an adventure Life is! Here am I "teaching ! ” 
Am I not wrong to be depressed ? Work done in the 
light of an ideal cannot be worthless; but that light 


must be kept bright or we lose our way. Rightly 
viewed, how inspiring a work mine is: to open new 
realms of thought, suggest a larger outlook. It is like 


sowing seeds: some look dull and grey, but they will 
burst into radiant bloom later. 
As though to breathe were life ! 


Those who are content with the vallevs may rest in 
their sheltered gardens ; those who crave for the heights 
have toil unceasing and the rough uphill road. What 
joy there is in the struggle! The road which seemed 
at first formidable has beauties of its own ; the obstacles 
which appeared terrifying reveal themselves as adven- 
tures calling forth our courage and ingenuity. 

This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 

Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 

This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 

A rugged people, and thro' soft degrees 

Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 

Of common duties, decent not to fail 

In offices of tenderness. 

How ridiculously well the description suits Miss 
Smith! Kindsoul! How ready she is to“ take charge. 
How punctilious over the details of school life! Is she 
ever assailed by doubts of the efficacy of our boasted 
educational system? Thank goodness for the Tele- 
machuses of the teaching profession ! 

Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note may yet be done. 

We must make the most of our opportunities. Why 
be depressed about the small return for all our labour ? 
Perhaps “ we see not to the close." If one gives of 
one's best one has done one's utmost. This gloomy 
questioning must react adversely on work. I must 
breathe in some of the spirit of Ulysses, and with 
renewed vigour advance in the light of reawakened hope 
to the work of the morrow, which will be the lighter for 
his inspiration of courage. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 
The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs : 
Moans round with many voices. 

The footsteps of returning girls fell lightly ; young 
voices sounded in joyous harmony ; the house began 
to echo with girlish laughter. A step sounded on the 
corridor ; the door opened: the switch was turned and 
the room was flooded with that light which revealed only 
too crudely the emblems of the morrow's work. With 
a smile and an evasive answer to a bantering question 
Miss Egerton shut up her Tennyson with unvoiced but 
fervent thanks; turned her back to the open window 
and the darkening world without, put her book back on 
its ledge, and murmured : 


5 That which we are, we are ; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


the deep 


Lowestoft Teachers. 


The Lowestoft teachers are as firm as ever in their fight for 
the maintenance of the National Agreement. 
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OMNISCIENCE IN EIGHTEEN-ELEVEN. 
By F. F. POTTER. | 


Since the general removal of illiteracy consequent 
upon the effect of the Education Act of 1870 numerous 
Self-educators have appeared, usually of a ‘‘ Popular " 
nature, but these general compendiums have a history 
very much prior to this period if we may judge from 
“The New Young Man's Companion or the Youth's 
Guide to General Knowledge," designed ''chiefly for 
the benefit of private persons of both sexes and adapted 
to the capacities of beginners," compiled in 1811 by one 
John Hornsey of Scarborough. 

To turn over its yellowing pages is to feel oneself in a 
strange unusual world and to realise how much, and yet 
how little, the progress of one hundred years actually 
implies. The book consists of three parts. The first 
is mainly English, including spelling, grammar, logic, 
rhetoric, composition, but no literature. The second 
part is mainly arithmetic and drawing. The third part 
is all-embracing, including algebra, geometry, mensura- 
tion of superficies—artificers’ work, surveying, astro- 
nomy, geography, chronology and history, physics and 
chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zoology, and ending 
with religion and religious denominations. 

The preface is quaintly ingenuous. ‘‘Many young 
persons," we read, ‘‘of good natural parts, either 
through the inattention, the inability, or the penurious 
disposition of their parents, have had no opportunity of 
acquiring even a common education ; many, to their 
own loss, to the great grief of their parents, and often 
to the regret and disreputation of their instructors, who 
have anxiously laboured for their improvement, have so 
totally disregarded all advice and admonition as either 
to give way to sloth and idleness or to spend the precious 
hours of their school-days in wantonness and folly ; 
while others, desirous to learn, have passed much time 
at school, and been incessant in their application, yet 
for want of a proper preceptor, have derived but little 
advantage." 

“For the instruction and benefit of these several 
characters, the following pages were principally written.” 

The usual acknowledgments to other authors and 
compilers are made, and Hornsey concludes : 

“ After making this acknowledgment, I trust no 
author will think himself injured in seeing any part of 
his works quoted in a publication like this, whose chief 
object is to rescue from the tenacious grasp of ignorance, 
genius, which without such assistance, might possibly 
for ever remain concealed, while the possessor of 1t would, 
in all probability, be dragging through life in slavish 
obscurity.” 

After this we are plunged at once into the ''directions 
for making a pen, etc.," where we are in that older world 
of the quill pen, for “If your quill be not dressed scrape 
off the thin rind rather slightly ; for if you scrape much 
off, you destroy the most elastic part and thereby render 
your pen very feeble." Then for the using of it we are 
told “ Do not stoop much; for if your breath do not 
damp your paper, you will, by constantly stooping, 
contract your chest, and thereby greatly endanger your 
health." The ''copies for writing’’ are a quaint 
mixture of devotional sentiment and worldly wisdom. 
Thus: “ Pursue useful and profitable studies," “Silence 


is an antidote against an envious tongue," '' He that 
swims in sin will sink in sorrow," “ Religion is best 
understood when most practised.” Ink was no article 
of commerce in 1811, and some excellent recipes for home 


made ink are included. The spelling section offers 


interesting evidence of the gradual change of language 
both in use and spelling. Thus we find forgotten words 
such as absterse and abstersion, smolish ; older words 
such as bridewell, chapping ; while the table of proper 
names of men and women is a mine of information. 
Scriptural names of course abound, but seldom now do 
we name our boys Bablist, Blase, Eusebius, Hierom, 
Howel, Leolin, Tobit, Zadock, or our girls Annis, 
Benigna, Gillian, Jaquet, Sabina, or Thomasin. Among 
synonyms we note “chare” for a “job of work," 
“glaire” the white of an egg. English grammar, 
including '' resolution ” or parsing, occupies a few pages, 
while among exercises for '' Verbal criticisms " it is 
humorous to-day to read that '' There are taxes enough 
already ’’ is an improper expression which should be 
rendered '' There are taxes enow already." Later we 
are chided for saying a ‘‘ new pair of shoes ” instead of 
“ a pair of new shoes," which indicates that Mr. Hornsey 
in the flesh was a terrible tyrant of a teacher. Not even 
higher things are safe from this zealous pedagogue, for 
he would have you criticise the English of ‘‘ Our Father 
which art in heaven " and '' One of you shall betray 
me." Turning to rhetoric we learn at once that ‘‘Rhe- 
toric 1s the art of speaking well and ornamentally on 
any subject. A speech made according to the rules of 
this art is called an oration, and the speaker an orator.” 
Politicians might consider this definition. Among some 
excellent directions for inditing letters of business we 
are never to ' attempt to write letters of wit, humour, 
or raillery until you become master of that good sense 
and good breeding which can only be acquired by a long 
series of reading and experience, lest you bestow your 
wit and satire on impure or immoral subjects so that 
while you fancy yourself amazingly witty you render 
yourself surprisingly ridiculous to better judges." 
Bravo! Mr. Hornsey, '' that's the stuff... .” 

The second part treats of “ Common arithmetic "' ; 
fractions and decimals, duodecimals, book-keeping, and 
commercial arithmetic. Here you may learn ''The 
Rule of Proportion," the '' Rule of Three direct," the 
“ Rule of Three inverse," the '' Rule of Five," and 
other '' rules " beloved of our forbears, while you are 
initiated into the meaning of ‘‘ Compound Fellowship," 
which states that '' as the sum of the products of each 
person's stock and time is to the gain or loss, so is the 
product of each person's stock and time to his pro- 
portional share of the gain or loss," which might imply 
that the partner who worked hardest lost most. The 
section on Exchange indicates a strange world of un- 
familiar currencies. Decimal coinages in Europe were 
clearly unknown, for we read of French crowns and 
pistoles; of Dutch guilders, stivers and groats; of 
Spanish rials and pieces of eight ; of Portuguese reas 
and mildreas; of the ducatoon of Florence and the 
ducat of Venice; and of the rix-dollar of Northern 
Europe. 
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The examples are of uncommon interest. Thus we 
tind “The annual rent of my house is £35 15s., the 
window money {12 14s. 6d., the poor rates £15 7s. 103d., 
the lamplighters' bill £2 2s. Od., and the scavengers’ bill 
17s. 6d., besides other taxes amounting to {7 13s. 51d. 
What does my house stand me to, without food, raiment, 
fewel, and other incidental expenses ? ” 

This would indicate that the burden ot rates and taxes 
in 1811 pressed heavily upon a householder even when 
the Education rate was unknown. 

A fair index of the “ cost of living ” may be obtained 
from the following prices: Beef, 84d. lb. ; tea, 8s. 94d. 
per Ib. ; quartern loaves, Is. 13d. ; shoes, 9s. 9d. per 
pair; worsted hose, 4s. 94d.; coal, Is. 54d. bushel ; 
potatoes, ls. 4d. bushel; ale, 1s. 10d. per gallon; 
butter, 1s. 44d. per lb. ; Cheshire cheese, Is. 14d. But 
most enlightening of all is a page of ''Houseexpensesfor 
one week." This, which is too long to quote in full, has 
a total of £5 11s. 94d., and would appear to be typical 
of the upper middle class of the period. At the foot of 
the page the author is at pains to observe in the case of 
all those whose expenditure exceeds income that “it 
would be advisable to retrench, for as Poor Richard 
wisely observes, ‘ He who keeps taking out of the meal 
tub without adding soon finds the bottom ! ' "' 

In commercial letter-writing we learn how to order 
goods, and how to solicit payment. Thus Maria Paywell 
writes: '' Be so kind as to send me by the return of 
Careful's waggon, the following articles well packed . ."' 
while Henry Punctual writes: “I will thank you to 
send me by the first public conveyance, etc. . . . The 
amount of your bill, which will, I expect, accompany 
the above, shall be duly honoured." The following 
pathetic appeal of Timothy Needful should soften the 
stoniest heart :— 

'* Your bill for goods, which I sent you last year, 
has now been delivered upwards of nine months, 
and I have called twice at your house to solicit 
payment, without having had thc pleasure of 
meeting with you at home. Being now particu- 
larly in want of money, I shall deem it a favour if 
you wil remit a bill payable at sight, for the 
amount, by return, as I cannot conveniently wait 
any longer. Hoping you will excuse the liberty, 
which necessity alone obliges me to take. 

“ I remain, sir, 
“ With much respect, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“TIMOTHY NEEDFUL. 

For the rest of the book we have much mensuration 
of the unexplained-rule-and-example variety, board 
measure, timber measure, artificers' work, and cask and 
tank gauging. Then follows a little astronomy and 
geography, and some '' chronology " of extraordinary 
interest. But most attractive and personal are some of 
the opinions expressed by the compiler in the section on 
history. Thus we learn that “ Mary was a sanguinary 
devotee to Popery ” ; that Elizabeth was a woman “ of 
great talents and great vanity " ; that Cromwell was 
the Bonaparte of his age, '' valiant, crafty, hypocritical, 
and despotic’’; that Charles II was a “libertine.” 

Following these sweeping generalizations we are 
somewhat surprised that Mr. Hornsey at the end should 
warn students that all historians are more or less pre- 
judiced and biassed. 
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“PET AVERSIONS." 
By J. RAYMOND TOBIN. 


The other evening my wife, with eyes dilated and in 
a hushed voice, met me with “ We've caught him, 
dear! ” 


'* Caught who, Arabella ?’’ I asked with alarm, and 
also I fear some weakness in English. 


'' The mouse of course," she replied. 


I recalled a reported scratching in the bathroom, and 
how a trap had been laid. Now, with a folly almost 
human, instead of taking himself to the larder where 
he might have had his fill and come again with safety, 
the mouse had been fascinated by that wretched morsel 
of cheese and had been lured to his end. 


“Take care as you go into the bathroom," said 
Arabella. '' He's there." 


'" What—still ? " I queried. 
‘“ Well, you surely didn’t expect me to touch him ! " 


Corinne, meanwhile, was in a state of suppressed 
excitement ; the bathroom had become a Bluebeard's 
chamber! It was all wrong—and she wanted so to see 
"him." So I said: ‘Corinne, dear, get that little 
chap in the trap." She did, and went into raptures 
over "the: darling, dinky little thing, with lovely 
brown fur and eyes like beads—but what a pity he's 
dead ! " 


“ This," said I to myself, “is the right spirit." 


Corinne and I walked next day to the village. It 
began to rain. A suitable malediction was upon my 
lips, when a voice broke in: ''Isn't the rain lovely, 
Daddy ? " 


I began to think. Here was a child who was unafraid 
of mice and who regarded a rainy day as lovely. Why 
should these views change with advancing age? After 
all, mice in moderation are neither fearfully destructive 
nor expensive, while poets have turned the lyre tothe 
praise of refreshing showers. To be out on a rainy day 
was, to the child, an adventure. Had the clouds wept 
earlier she would have been condemned to remain 
within four walls. Fine raiment and feathers, put on 
with maturing years, doubtless would affect the light in 
which rain was to be viewed. These things I saw 
clearly ; but most clearly of all I saw this: We simply 
impose our own ideas upon the child during the most 
absorbent period. 


Where there is a question of right or wrong, of action 
or inaction, within the child's volition, you may defend 
this; but not otherwise. The beginnings of feminine 
aversion to mice lie in that closed bathroom ; a hyper- 
sensitiveness to rainy weather originates in holding the 
child a prisoner to the house or in such Nursery Rhymes 
as “ Rain, rain, go away." 


But pet aversions do not end with mice and rain. 
They branch and spread until they affect our whole 
outlook. They rob us eventually of much tolerance, 
courage, and gaiety of heart. 


Corinne and I are just dying to see another mouse. 
And we often take walks in the rain. 
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A SCHOOLMASTER POET. 


By L. F. 


T. E. Brown, the Manx poet, who died a quarter of a 
century ago, is a writer who has not yet come into his 
kingdom. Perhaps one reason for his being unknown 
to the majority of the English literary public is that he 
is, as he says of himself, a born sobber. 

Ours is an age when the one unforgivable sin is to be 
serious. We will listen willingly to anyone who will 
play the fool to us, but we will not have the man who 
makes us think. Especially not if the man in question 
is, like T. E. Brown, a schoolmaster. 

Not that T. E. Brownis wantinginhumour. Hecould 
hardly have been the successful schoolmaster he was if 
he had lacked that essential quality, without which 
teaching is the most deadly drudgery. Colleagues of 
his at Clifton testify to his being a charming companion, 
a humorist, a lover of nature and a lover of man. One 
look at his portrait is enough to tell that here is no 
morbid dissector of emotions. The twinkle in the 
kindly eyes, the humorous lines about the mouth, 
proclaim the man. 

T. E. Brown is loved and appreciated to the full in 
his own native land, the Isle of Man. No educated 
household there is without a copy of his poems. But 
the Isle of Man is little known to the majority of English- 
men. In a vague way they think of it as à mythical 
land, * not in the world," as the schoolgirl said of 
Palestine; populated by a race of three-legged men, 
tailless cats, and Sir Hall Caine. 

Those who do know the little Manx nation, however, 
conceive the people to be possessed of the vivid imagina- 
tion characteristic of the Celts, possessing religious 
fervour, delicate humour and that reserve of character 
so noticeable in the Highland Scots. T. E. Brown in 
his poems reveals these national qualities. 

'* His work should go straight to the brain and heart 
of everybody that loves good poetry," wrote W. E. 
Henley. ‘‘ That it will do so at once, I do not for one 
moment believe. The manner is too personal, the man 
too instant, too intent on himself and what he has to 
say, too violent and also too clean-spoken, too curiously 
set on having nothing dubitable in his utterance.” 

There is broad humour in T. E. Brown's Manx poems, 
notably in the ''Fo'c'sle Yarns,” but these are in 
dialect, and we all fight shy of dialects that we do not 
know. In any case, they were not written for us, but 
as the poet tells us : 

To sing a song shall please my countrymen. 

Even if the English poems alone of T. E. Brown be 
considered, all lovers of literature will readily admit 
that here is a great poet. It has been said of him that 
his sudden self-revelation is the spontaneous outburst 
ofachild. Indeed, his language is often that of a school- 
boy, like those among whom he spent his life, as in the 
well-known lyric : 

Oh blackbird, what a boy you are ! 
How you do go it ! 

Blowing your bugle to that one bright star, 
How you do blow it ! 

And does she hear you, blackbird boy, so far ? 
Or is it wasted breath ? 


“ Good Lord ! She is so bright to-night ! " 
The blackbird saith. 


RAMSEY. 


Like all men of his calibre, he had the gift of making 
friends. W. E. Henley was one of the closest of these. 
Writing an appreciation of him after Brown's death, he 
said: '" The Letters have shown what manner of man 
Brown was, how personal, how many-sided, how 
humorous and how passionate : how rich in sentiment, 
yet how abounding in farce: how brilliantly and 
variously lettered and how unalterably humane: how 
strong in discipline, how quick with the defensive spirit, 
yet how riotously accidental, how beautiful, unpe- 
dantic.”’ 

To another of the poet's friends, Dakyns, several of 
his finest poems are addressed. ‘‘ Aber Stations," one 
of these, is among the most poignant poems in our 
language. 

As a schoolmaster T. E. Brown inevitably felt the 
restriction of routine, the daily grind, all the little petty 
details of school life against which the artistic tempera- 
ment girds incessantlv. Then, too, as a lover of nature 
and outdoor life he felt the confinement of the school- 
room and had occasional outbursts of hatred of his 
sedentary occupation. Only those similarly situated 
can appreciate the feelings that prompted the lines on 
Clifton, written after twenty-seven years of teaching 
there : 

There is no silence here: the truculent quack 
Insists with acrid shrick my ears to prod, 


And if I stop them, fumes: but there's no lack 
Of silence still on Carraghyn—thank God ! 


Pragmatic fibs surround my soul and bate it 

With measured phrase that asks the assenting nod. 
I rise and say the bitter thing and hate it— 

But Wordsworth's castle's still at Peel—thank God! 


Among T. E. Brown's lyrics " Weary Wind of the 
West " 1s perhaps the best known, through the medium 
of Elgar's beautiful setting. '' My Garden " is to be 
found in most anthologies. But the most poignant of 
them all 1s the one on the death of his little son : 


O God to Thee I yield 

The gift Thou givest most precious, most divine ! 
Yet to what field 

I must resign 

His little feet 

That wont to be so fleet 

I muse. O joy to think 

On what soft brink 

Of flood he plucks the daffodils, 

On what empurpled hills 

He stands, Thy kiss all fresh upon his brow 
And wonders if his father sees him now ! 


THE HALIBURTON READERS: 
2s. 9d.; Seventh, 2s. 9d. 

THE HALIBURTON HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH: Book Three, to 
accompany Fifth Reader; Four, to accompany Sixth; 
live, to accompany Seventh. 8d. each. Compiled by 
F. H. Pritchard. (Harrap and Co.) 

We are at a loss to discover the real reason why " Readers ” 
should be characteristic of our clementary schools and * Con- 
tinuous Stories ” of our secondary schools, but the tradition is 
still strong, and for those who like the ‘ Reader '' type of book 
Mr. Pritchard’s new series will serve as well as any, and is indeed 
an improvement on most series. The extracts are well selected 
and the handbooks which accompany the rcaders provide copious 
and useful exercises. All teachers contemplating new requisi- 
tions should examine these. 


Fifth Header, 2s. 6d. ; Sixth, 
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SHOWS OF THE MONTH. 


Every man and woman of right feeling knows that it 
was really Queen Victoria who invented the Puffing 
Billy. . There are other forms of empirical knowledge 
not so acceptable, as that when the idea of gravity and 
the apple simultaneously battered upon Newton's 
‘cranium the one was entirely dependent upon the other. 
If, however, we happen to have such ideas, it is difficult 
to get rid of them : evidence and reason notwithstanding 
we return time and again to the soft couch of our 
comfortable opinion. One of my own special convictions 
is that I shall never like Toulouse-Lautvec. When I do 
actually see his work—and there is now an interesting 
collection of it at the Independent Gallery—I am much 
impressed by his perception of character, his drawing, 
and the ease of his design. At the present exhibition 
no one can fail to be struck by the coloured lithograph 
of the jockeys on horseback. The drawing of the horse 
is wonderfully vital, full of urge and vigorously coloured. 
Comparison with Degas is inevitable, but this work 
suffers less by it than one would imagine—until one 
looks into it. Then that which carries so well seems to 
vanish, and the substructure is faint and flimsy. Then 
there is a delightful print, La Goulue devant le 
Tribunal, which shows us a lion tamer with her lion 
in the presence of three justices. This is charming satire 
and tender caricature. The drawing is sensitive and 
expressive, but to me it does not seem to hold sufficient 
in itself to be judged alone as a work of art of the calibre 
of Degas or Sickert, both of whom frequently have 
chosen similar subjects. It is in relation to the soeial 
amenities that his work has value. We love to see 
'" Sarah Bernhardt as Phèdre” because it is Sarah 
Bernhardt, and we like it for being a successful carica- 
ture. I am very doubtful whether we should care so 
much for No. 3 if it were not Yvette Guilbert. But it is, 
and we are well pleased. One requires to be sixty or 
thereabouts to enjoy these drawings to the full. In such 
circumstances, knowing the people here shown and. the 
society in which they moved, we may additionally enjoy 
the art and taste with which that age has been indexed 
for our sad but sweetly restropective enjoyment. 


Mr. Russell Flint, who shows at the Fine Art Society’s 
Galleries, might be described vulgarly as an artist who 
has never “ clicked." One can sympathise with his 
subjects—what could be more promising than figures 
in the water or leaping upon sunlit foreshores? Yet 
there is something wrong. Primarily I feel that these 
pictures are entirely without humour, and here it may 
be necessary to explain what sort of humour I mean. 
It is of the kind the lack of which makes G. F. Watts 
pompous when he intends to be impressive. Mr. Flint 
is not pompous, but he is trivial—another branch of the 
same failing. However pleasant these water-colours 
may be, and some of them are very pleasant indeed, 


I have grave doubts as to how long I could bear to have 
them about me. Were they expressed in language we 
might translate their beauties into such phrases as 
“ limpid reflections," “ cool greys,” “ ivory-tinted satin 
skins," " the blue vault of the sky," and other such 
trappings of the magazine writer's art. Possibly these 
paintings are of the souvenir type, recalling memories 
of jolly holidays at the sea. The Egyptians also delighted 
in souvenir art—Pharaoh killing seven lions at a blow 
or conquering hundreds of people by his sheer stature. 
But there is a difference. After all, what you bring to 
your subject decides what you can get out of it. Working 
in this field we get the type of person who goes abroad 
for subjects. Of these, Miss Hilda Sides (Walker's 
Galleries) is an example. Such people set great store 
by subject. Should you be caught admiring an English 
evening sky they will say, “ Ah, but you should see a 
sunsct in the Red Sea—that is colour." To Miss Sides 
a Gold Mohr tree is a thing so beautiful that she probably 
thinks that a sketch of it must be a work of art. But in 
real life we often find that the nobility of mountains 
appears as an advertisement for milk chocolate, while 
on the other hand an artist has been able to present 
complete beauty in the form of a kitchen chair. If we 
content ourselves with regarding these sketches by 
Miss Sides merely as illustrations of something unfamiliar 
we may enjoy them considerably. Eager interest is 
seldom antagonistic and pleasure is for the seeking. 


In the work of Lady Jephson (at the same galleries) 
I find something a little more interesting. At times one 
feels that there is a charming naivete and freshness 
of perception in this artist, having a kinship to the outlook 
of Walter Greaves. The curious diagonal vermilion 
signature very much adds to my belief that her training 
has been procured in odd places. But that by the way. 
A painting of a pier and sea has a distinct personal 
realization. It is simple and convincing, almost entirely 
uninfluenced by the work of anybody else—always a 
pleasure and a rare one. There is also a charming interior 
with a window and verandah which is extraordinarily 
just in values and delightfully realised. In this exhibition 
there is also the traveller's touch, but it is more talked 
of in the catalogue than obtrusive in the paintings. 


Other interesting shows are the French show at the 
Leicester Galleries and the Goupil Salon. The former 
contains some fine impressionist works, a beautiful and 
astonishing Renoir nude, a Pizzaro of great note, 
Degas and Matisse. The latter show I have not yet seen, 
but I hear there is a magnificent Sickert, and as it. will 
still be open long after this goes to press I advise those 
of my readers interested in painting not to miss it. 


RUPERT LEE. 


Shakespeare Day. 

At least £100,000 is needed to realise as far as possible the 
original intentions of the founders of the Memorial Endowment 
Fund. The site which was acquired for the building of a 
Memorial Theatre has been sold, and the unlovely rectitude of 
Gower Street will not be graced by this form of Shakespeare 
Monument. Perhaps the most fitting and practicable form of 
memorial would be a National Shakespeare Company, giving 
performances of the plays in London and the provinces. 
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THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. 


The annual report of the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education, Sir George Newman, K.C.B., is 
always an interesting document, and the one just issued 
for 1922 is no exception. Dealing as it does with such a 
multiplicity of activities, and summarising the results of 
other reports from the 317 local areas, it is an extremely 
dificult document to subject in its turn to summary 
treatment. To get anything like a clear cut view of 
the subject entails a careful study of the whole report. 
Perhaps the general reader, with little time to delve into 
matters which are considered the special field of the 
expert, may be tempted to probe further into a fascina- 
ting region of educational study, if he first reads the story 
of Becky Goodman 's life from age five to nine, told in an 
alluring style on pp. 16-18 of the report. Becky Good- 
man’s is a typical case. It puts in a nutshell, as it were, 
the whole purpose and function of the school medical 
services with all its other aids, voluntary and otherwise. 


The school medical services cost in 1921-22, £1,391,606, 
which deducting £26,692 received by Local Education 
Authorities in the form of parents' payments and 
otherwise, meant a net expenditure of {1,354,140 of 
public money. One-half of the amount comes from the 
Treasury ; the other from local rates—and one object of 
such a report as this is to indicate how the money goes 
and what the public gets for it. That object is certainly 
fulfilled, and the surprising thing is that such big things 
can be done for so little. The scope of school medical 
service, though based upon a system of medical inspec- 
tion and treatment, now comprises the teaching of 
hygiene ànd physical training, nursery schools, school 
clinics (medical, dental and surgical), special schools for 
physically and mentally defective children, the provision 
of school meals, and the determination of fitness for 
employment. 

It is obvious that any system of public education must 
recognise the nature of the material to which it is to be 
applied. It is the acme of folly to ignore the fact that 
children, thousands of them, are born, or may become, 
physically and mentally defective in one way or another 
—hence medical inspection by expert observers. Some 
defects are preventible, some curable, and all lend them- 
selves to ameliorative treatment. And the sixteen ycars 
that have passed since 1907, when the Education 
(Administrative Provisions) Act laid the foundations of 
the work, have only served to emphasize and make plainer 
the necessity for increasing vigilance. In 1922, 2,400,000 
children were examined and these routine inspections 
showed that 42.2 per cent. were defective in some degree. 
A table on page 35 gives some returns from Authorities 
of nineteen of thc largest areas in the country, based on 
707,346 children inspected. It shows that definite 
malnutrition, heart disease, anemia and deformities are 
present in about two per cent. of the children. A still 
larger burden of disease consists of defective vision, 
20 per cent. ; ear, nose, and throat disease, 14 per cent. ; 
and severe degree of dental disease, 34 per cent. These 
hgures refer to clementary schools. Another table on 
page 47 shows that the three defects mentioned are the 
most marked also in secondary school children. The 
hgures, which came from twenty representative areas 
(excluding London), prove deformities to be relatively 


high and “ suggest that physical training and games are 
neglected. Captain Grenfell (Inspector of Physical 
Training) has found that “ physical training in many 
secondary schools is exceptionally bad and unsatisfac- 
tory "—a somewhat surprising discovery. 

Sir George Newman devotes one chapter to research 
work in the school medical service, and offers a list of 
twelve subjects as illustrations of the kind of investiga- 
tion that officers in that service might make. He gives 
a list of some twenty areas in which some definite subject 
has been made a field for systematic enquiry and quotes 
from two of them—one by Dr. Newsholme, M.O.H. for 
the North Riding (now S. M.O. of Croydon), who enquired 
into the prevalence of deformities resulting from rickets ; 
and another by Dr. Parsons, of the Ministry of Health, 
into an outbreak of encephalitis lethargica at Eastbourne. 
Both should be an inspiration to all public medical 
officers to become scientific investigators and not mere 
recotders. 


A subject of perhaps less academic but more popular 
interest is dealt with in Chapter XI—-on the provision of 
school meals. As is well known, there was a great 
decrease in the number of meals provided in 1921-22. 
From over sixty millions in 1920 it dropped to seventeen 
millions odd in 1921, and “ up to the present, the change : 
has not been signalised by any deterioration in physique.” 
That is a generalization, cautiously made by Sir George 
Newman, and he quotes authoritative opinion to the 
contrary. Yet he says, ' I cannot escape the conclusion 
that a substantial amount of the excessive school feeding 
in 1921-22 was not necessary to health or life.” 


The problem of the pre-school child is one the impor- 
tance of which is becoming increasingly recognised. 
The report states the problem in these terms: ‘ It may 
be safely assumed that from 80-90 per cent. of children 
are born healthy and with the potentiality of leading 
normal and healthy lives. Whatever be the facts of 
parentage, the tendency of nature is to reassert the right 
of each new generation to the heritage of healthy birth. 
.... The fact is that after the first year of life, the 
young child has to bear a heavy burden of environmental 
neglect, associated with bad housing. poverty, and 
absence of hygienic provision. As a result, the school 
medical service is faced with the hard issue that, out of an 
infant population born healthy, 35 to 40 per cent. of the 
children who are admitted to school at five years of age, 
bear with them physical defects which could have been 
either prevented or cured. This is indeed a bad start on 
the journey of life." The problem therefore opens out 
intoa consideration of welfare centres and nursery schools. 
And it looks as if these institutions, initiated by voluntary 
effort, are to have an ever-increasing influence not only 
in the solution of their own immediate problems, but on 
the future of the whole public medical service. '' When," 
says the report, “ we are in a position to attend properly 
and effectively to the health of the pre-school child, we 
shall have secured, in the first place, a mode of life in 
which the child can enjoy bodily comfort and a happy 
mental outlook ; secondly, a reasonable opportunity for 
its proper education; thirdly, an immense saving of 
medical supervision at the beginning of school life and 
subsequently.” 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


TEACHERS, GROOVES, AND PEDESTALS. 


A paper read before the Education Group in Manchester 
University. 


By R. LEon. 


In the numerous educational reforms we have had 
recently, the only problems considered have been those 
connected with the child. Yet every reformer must 
recognise that the ultimate success of his method depends 
entirely on the teacher. Since the teacher is the all 
important factor, and his willingness to help the stne 
yua non of all educational refọrm, it is surely as im- 
portant to investigate fundamental problems connected 
with the teacher as to investigate those connected with 
the child. 


Every one who has really thought about education 
realises that the teacher's work is not just a mechanical 
job done for the sake of earning a living, but that he is 
dealing with human beings whose happiness and 
character are to a large extent in his hand, that he is 
helping to shape a new generation, to advance or retard 
the progress of mankind, that in fact he is performing 
one of the greatest works which man may undertake. 
Yet when we think of many of the teachers whom we 
know, we see that to them teaching means nothing of 
this. It means a salary, long holidays, irregular verbs, 
grammar, or arithmetic sums—the same old round of 
lessons with no aims, no ideals, no hopes, no dreams, no 
life: “ Finished and finite clods untroubled by a spark." 


Most of these teachers probably had high aims and 
ideals when they first started on their work. It is so 
easy to lose one's ideals. Few things are more heart- 
breaking than the tragedy of a young teacher who has 
quickly fallen into the pit. He enters upon his work 
eager, zealous, alert, filled with a lofty vision and 
aspiing aims. His superiors on the staff smile— 
scornfully, or regretfully : '' When we first started we 
were like you. You will soon change." “ Never," 
replies the enthusiast. ''/ will be different." And 
perhaps in a few months he in his turn is smiling upon 


some fresh enthusiast with a bitter, though superior: . 


“ It's all very well while you're still at college, but wait 
till you start teaching ! ” 


This is one of the chief evils for which we must try to 
find a cure—this apparently inevitable loss of ideals 
among the majority of teachers. The other great 
problem is that of the teacher's groove. Everyone is 
familiar with the terrible hall-mark of the teacher. 
Young men of any ability are considered far too clever 
to go in for teaching; young giils, far too charming. 
Nearly all who enter the profession do so with the hope 
that thev will soon be able to leave it ; and if not, they 
feel that they are taking a terrible plunge, that they 
are about to leave their youth and interests behind them 
and enter upon a life which will slowly but surely drag 
them into its clutches so that there will be no escape. 


The remedy for both these evils can only be found, I 
think, in the right attitude of the teacher to his class. 
This attitude is one of which we have often heard. Yet 
it is one which has never been adopted, except by a very 


few of the foremost of our modern reformers; one 
which to outsiders seems very simple, yet centuries of 
tradition have made it the most difficult to adopt. 


The right attitude for a teacher to adopt towards his 
class is that they are sensible human beings like himself ; 
that there is no difference between them except that of 
psychological age. He is to be his natural self with them 
always—not as one man in school and a totally different 
one out of school He is to act so that his friends, 
could they be invisible in the class room during his 
lessons, would see in him nothing which they were not 
accustomed to seeing ; and so that his pupils, could 
they behold him in some different sphere of life, would 
see nothing in him to which ¢hey were not accustomed. 
In a word, he is to treat them as friends and equals, not 
as enemies and inferiors; as human beings, not as 
machines. He is himself to behave like a human being 
and not an artificial demi-god. 


Unless the teacher is thus in perfect accord with his 
pupils there must grow up between them a barrier. It 
is this which tends inevitably to make the teacher regard 
his pupils as something remote from himself, belonging 
to another category. Thus it comes about that many a 
teacher, although humane and interested in children, 
gets into the habit of thinking of his pupils as parts of a 
machine which must be kept in order. Once he does 
this, away go all aims and ideals and visions, for what 
have they to do with pieces of clockwork ? 


It is this barrier, too, which causes teachers to become 
a class apart. Cut off from the human beings with whom 
they are most in contact, they try to preserve certain 
illusions about themselves and so gradually acquire 
certain marked characteristics. Thus is the teacher's 
groove formed, and thus has come about the stigma on 
the name of teacher. A teacher ought to be the last 
person on earth to fall into a groove. He is always 
among young people and has better opportunities than 
anybody else for keeping himself ever fresh and young 
and up-to-date. But many prefer to wrap themselves 
up in their pitiable shreds of dignity and authority. It 
is only the teacher who adopts the right attitude who is 
able to profit by these opportunities ; and for him the 
groove is impossible. 

It would seem, then, that this attitude of teacher to 
class must form the basis of all educational reform, for 
this alone can cure these two great evils which beset 
the teaching profession, and until these are cured all 
reform is useless. 


No class would misbehave with a teacher whom they 
considered as one of themselves and not a natural enemy ; 
silly mistress-worship — dependent on remoteness — 
would go; the teacher, no longer obliged to create 
illusions about himself, would remain a rational human 
being, happy in being himself. 


THE CLAIM or ANTIQUITY. (Oxford University Press. Is.) 
This is an admirable little bibliography. It gives classified 
and annotated lists of books on Greece and Rome “ for those who 
know neither Latin nor Greek." The notes are good and helpful ; 
we wish only that there had been more of them. The classifica- 
tion into eight sections helps to rob the long list of books of the 
terrors that such lists have for every earnest student. R. J. 
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CINEMATOGRAPHY IN SCHOOLS. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


The enormous amount of capital which has been 
invested in the cinematograph industry has caused 
pressure upon local education authorities to introduce 
cinemas in the schools. In fact, the greatest field for 
exploitation which now lies before the promoter of 
cinematography is in education. This renders it very 
desirable that careful consideration should be given to 
the advantages and disadvantages offered by the 
cinematograph. The influence—for better or for worse 
—of the cinematograph upon school children cannot be 
ignored, and while local education authorities may not 
be closely concerned with the effect of cinematography 
upon adults, they cannot ignore its influence upon 
children of school age. For example, it has been said 
that the introduction of cinematograph lessons into 
town schools might prove disappointing to the children, 
since the films shown would not be nearly so exciting 
as those seen in the cinemas. This consideration does 
not, of course, apply to village schools, where the 
children have not been familiarised with the cinema out 
of school hours. At a demonstration for London 
school children, a somewhat feeble scene from 
“Lorna Doone” was acclaimed by the children, upon 
a show of hands, as the film they liked the best ; only 
an insignificant. minority voted for the scientific, his- 
torical and geographical films. 


The attention of education authorities is constantly 
being directed to some of the adverse influences which 
the cinema has had upon children, and many representa- 
tions have been made by teachers' associations upon 
this subject. According to the Times Trade Supple- 
ment, the New Zealand Government has issued the 
following warning to cinematograph importers that 
“any film, or portion of film, where thieving, robbery, 
murder, or suicide is made a feature, will not be passed 
for circulation in the Dominion." It has been reported 
in the press that the Japanese Government is taking 
similar action. 


A paper devoted to the interests of the cinematograph 
industry admitted some years ago that the cinemato- 
graph view of life tends to real hardness of heart. It is 
unwise to stimulate the emotions of pity, alarm, or 
distress, unless those who are excited by these emotions 
can respond by active assistance. The gladiatorial 
shows of ancient Rome began by glorifying courage and 
resource; they ended by providing a Roman holiday 
to those who were too lazy, cowardly, or indifferent to 
assume the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
With some children there appears to be a tendency 
to attempt to imitate crime which they have seen on 
the screens, and the records of the police courts of 
recent years have brought to notice many cases of 
juvenile delinquency inspired by cinema heroes of the 
Raffles and such-like types. Films glorifying unworthy 
actions and motives will, however, pass away. There 
are already signs that the cinematograph industry is 
beginning to realise the unsocial effect of '' wild and 
woolly " films. Revolver shooting, in particular, has 
lately been overdone. 
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The psychological effect of the cinema has been 
exaggerated. Contemporary evils are usually attributed 
to new ideas and inventions, and the cinema naturally 
inherits the “ penny dreadful" tradition. 


In schools the cinematograph may be employed in 
the teaching of geography, nature knowledge, history 
and certain branches of science. Both for instruction 
in elementary scientific facts «nd for scientific research, 
the cinematograph has an incomparable advantage. It 
makes possible an acceleration or deceleration of time. 
The fastest movements, such as the revolution of the 
fly-wheel, or the slowest, such as the growth of plants, 
can have their time-rate adjusted either for instruction 
or investigation. In all these things, however, the 
educationist must consider the effect upon children's 
minds. Nature must not be shown to children as 
“red in tooth and claw." Too often films are devoted 
to the struggles for animal existence or to predatory 
instincts. These abuses (as they may be called) of the 
cinema will no doubt be swept away and cinematography 
become a real educational asset. 


The ideal cinematograph for schools will be one 
which can be shown in the daylight, in the open air and 
without flicker, and with non-inflammable films. Dark- 
ness and stuffiness are not good for young and growing 
children. The great bar to progress in the past has been 
the fact that the people connected with the cinemato- 
graph industry have not sought the advice of teachers 
and those who understand how to present instruction 
so that it may be assimilated, without fatigue, by the 
childish mind. This factor was exemplified in the 
trial exhibition of educational films at Covent Garden 
to London school children. The children were addressed, 
not taught, and the filming was much too rapidly done 
for effective instruction. In nearly all cases where 
teachers have been invited to report upon the suitability 
of particular cinema entertainments from an educational 
point of view, they have laid stress upon the fact that the 
films were too long, and were run off too quickly with- 
out proper explanation and without that repetition and 
emphasis which are necessary for children. Few 
education authorities will be inclined at the present time 
to incur any expenditure on cinematograph develop- 
ments in schools, but there is no reason why the producers 
of films and the proprietors of cinemas should not begin 
to consult teachers upon suitable subjects for children 
and how these subjects can best be presented. If some 
form of concordat could be reached by this means, the 
local education authorities would, no doubt, begin to 
examine financial possibilities, since cinematography 
would then have passed the stage of crude commer- 
cialism and have reached a point where it was being 
guided along the lines of educational development. 


THE New WoRLD SERIES: THE SCHOOL or PoETRY: selected 
by Alice Meynell. (Collins. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Teachers are indebted to the late Mrs. Meynell for a new and 
refreshing anthology. The poems are chosen mainly on account 
of their suitability for young readers from ten to fourteen years, 
which the compiler so aptly describes as the '' long, long years of 
youth." The book contains the best of the old school favourites 
and some most excellent new ones, while at the head of most is a 
“ little fingerpost pointing to the quality." Altogether this is a 
book charmingly conceived and as charmingly executed. We 
recommend it to all teachers. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


A Latin Investigation in the United States. 
By E. I. NEWCOMB, B.A. 


There is a very widespread movement in the States 
for scientific investigation in education. The curri- 
culum, choice of subject-matter in each, methods of 
instruction and examination are all under consideration. 
And this is not left to the scholastic profession; a 
millionaire with a prejudice for or against a subject or 
educational experiment may finance a “ scientific ”’ 
inquiry, and publish (or suppress)* its findings at his 
own expense. The only advantage is that money is 
forthcoming for educational research on a scale unknown 
in England. It needs, however, very watchful and 
wary safeguarding by the scientists and scholars who 
take part in it. 

This is what the American Classical League is hoping 
to ensure throughout the Latin investigation now going 
on. It is financed mainly by the “ General Education 
Board," t.e., the Rockefeller Trust, the chief adminis- 
trator of which is openly hostile to the Classics. The 
League has enthusiastically taken up the Board's 
challenge to prove the value of Latin in the schools and 
incidentally to improve the teaching. Eminent educa- 
tionists are helping; well-known statisticians will 
interpret the quantitative results. Some twenty-five 
projects are already under way, including investigations 
into the importance and frequency of Latin derivatives 
in English; at what stages and by what methods these 
should be acquired at school; into various methods of 
teaching English spelling through the medium of 
Latin; into the use of Latin as a preliminary to the 
study of French or Spanish; into the comparative 
merits of various text-books for first year Latin; into 
the virtues which Cæsar, Cicero and Virgil may be ex- 
pected to inculcate ! 

Perhaps most interesting is the attempt to measure 
quantitatively the amount of improvement in English 
reading and vocabulary made by pupils studying Latin 
as compared with the non-Latin pupils in the same 
English classes. Certain standardized tests in English 
were given in September, 1921, in over 100 schools, 
representing thirty-five States, to all the pupils, Latin 
and non-Latin alike, of that particular grade in which 
Latin was begun. A second series was given to the same 
pupils four months later, a third in June, 1922, a fourth 
early in 1923. The tests are a standardized '' reading 
scale for the comprehension of sentences," two vocabu- 
lary tests and an English grammar test. In many 
schools a test of general intelligence is also given. At 
the end of the series initially equal groups of Latin and 
non-Latin pupils are selected in each school (by pairing 
pupils with the same scores in the first series) and the 
improvement made by the Latin group is compared 
with that of the non-Latin pupils. 

The experiment is undoubtedly important and unique 
in its scientific nature. Comparisons between the 
classical and modern sides of the public school have been 
frequently made on both sides of the Atlantic ; classical 
teachers have attributed their pupils’ later literary 
successes to their study of Latin and Greek ; science 


* As is widely believed to have happened in the case of the 
Gary inquiry. 


teachers have retorted that the better pupils always 
chose the classical side and that they would have been 
successful whatever subjects they had learnt. The 
American investigation, it is true, narrows the field, but 
in that field it goes to the root of the matter by com- 
paring two groups of pupils who, before the study of 
Latin was begun, were equal in the particular ability 
to be measured. Nevertheless the limitations of the 
investigation must be recognised. The results will not 
give a measure of the value of Latin in general but only 
of the first half of the Latin course given in American 
secondary schools to-day. The standard course (and 
most of the schools are consciously standardized) lasts 
four years, beginning at fourteen years of age, with 
five lessons a week (first year grammar and a simple 
reader ; second year Cæsar ; third year Cicero; fourth, 
for the few who survive, Virgil). Horace, Livy, Catullus, 
Juvenal, Lucretius—even in selections—are unknown 
in the schools. Certain variations occur from school to 
school, though rarely in the C &sar-Cicero-Virgil arrange- 
ment; and it is to be hoped that the results from each 
school will be published separately, with information 
as to the curriculum, text-books, qualifications of the 
teacher, and so forth. 


An interesting by-product is the settlement, as far as 
America is concerned, of the vexed question whether the 
pupils who choose Latin are really innately superior to 
the rest. This has often been dogmatically asserted 
in the States, but without satisfactory evidence. The 
results of the first series show that in most of the schools 
examined the Latin group is on the whole superior but 
that it often contains a number of very weak students. 
In the reading test given to 3,458 Latin and 4,492 non- 
Latin pupils the median score for the Latin pupils was 
only one point above that for the non-Latin. Many 
of the Latin pupils made very low scores; some 
apparently have the reading ability of the average 
child of eight. The vocabulary tests showed a rather 
more marked superiority for the Latin pupils; and it 
has been suggested that interest in words may be one 
reason why they chose Latin. The grammar test was 
very illuminating. It showed that 22 per cent. of all 
the Latin pupils had practically no knowledge of the 
fundamentals of English grammar before they began 
their study of Latin at the age of fourteen. The tests 
of general intelligence showed the superiority of the 
Latin pupils on the whole, though in a few schools they 
formed the inferior group. On the whole the report* 
showed that the superiority of the Latin pupils is not 
as great as was commonly supposed. 


The report concerning the transfer of Latin to English 
will be of far more universal interest and will be heartily 
welcomed in this country. Latin teachers are glad of 
any stimulus in their day of depression, whether from 
America or from Scotland. They are ready to render 
as hearty thanks to the diligent labour of American 
statisticians as to the wit of Barrie: “I am far from 
taking a side against the Classics. I should as soon 
argue against your having tops to your heads; that 
way lie the best tops." 


* A Comparison of the Latin and Non-Latin Groups in High 
School; Teaching College Record. New York. Nov.,1922. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Results of the October Competitions. 


I. An Essay on “ Getting Back into Harness after a 
Holiday." 


This topic proved to be very stimulating, and a 
large number of essays were submitted, not a few of 
which might fittingly have been inscribed on black- 
bordered paper, so melancholy is their tone. Time 
tables, interviews with parents, lodging-house furniture 
and unsatisfactory morning tea are among the woes 
bewailed. Reading the essays on a gloomy November 
day we were almost driven to the austere view that 
holidays ought not to be allowed, since the resumption 
of work gives rise to such poignant suffering. Under 
these clouds, atmospheric and literary, we groaned for 
a time until we found a gleam of cheerfulness. In 
gratitude we award the First Prize of TWO GUINEAS 
to 

Mrs. ADAMS, CLOYNE CouRT, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


The Second Prize of ONE GUINEA is divided between 


Mr. DANIEL ROBERTS, THE STUDIO, ST. ALDATE STREET, 
GLOUCESTER, 

with a suggestion that he need not remind us that “ we 

live in a commercial age," and 

MR. SYLVESTER SAVIGEAR, 17, FAWCETT STREET, S.W.10, 

who reminded us that the return to an office is not more 

pleasant than the return to school. 


II. An Original Poem of Twenty-four lines or less. 


Among the many excellent and promising attempts 
which we received, some by very young competitors 
were notably good. 


Our First Prize of HALF A GUINEA is awarded to 


May BELBEN (16), 12, NORTH STREET, POOLE, DORSET 
(Secondary School, Poole. H.M., W. A. Corbin). 


Our Second Prize of SEVEN SHILLINGS AND 
SIXPENCE goes to 
JOAN KATHLEEN Brown (9), RIDGEMOUNT, BRAINTREE 
(Hollyside Prep. School, Braintree. H.M., C. E. Young). 


III. A Drawing from Life of “ Someone I know.’ 


Many of the drawings sent in were tooambitious in aim. 
It is difficult to represent even one’s dearest friends in 
violent movement. Some excellent work came along 
from Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College, and to 
one of these artists we award a prize. 


Our First Prize of SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIX- 
PENCE goes to 
UnsuvrA Moore (13), HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS 
LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


Our Second Prize of FIVE SHILLINGS is awarded 
to 


WALTER Cox (13), NORTH STREET COUNCIL SCHOOL, 
PLAISTOW, E.13. 


Good work was submitted by Kathleen C. Ross (13) 
and Meryl Platts (9), Hastings and St. Leonards College. 
The examples from Reddiford School, Pinner, were too 
small in size, but with bolder treatment the effort of 
Margaret Williamson (10) would have merited a prize. 
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DECEMBER COMPETITION. 


I. For competitors of any age. 


A First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
One Guinea are offered for an Essay of 1,200 words or 
less on : 

Doing too much for Children. 


II. 


A First Prize of Ten Shillings and a Second Prize of 
Five Shillings are offered for 


An Imaginary Drawing of Father Christmas. 


For competitors under sixteen years of age. 


The drawings may be coloured and surroundings mav 
be depicted. 


Prize Verse. 
By a very youthful Competitor. 


MARY AND HER DOG. 


Mary had a dog my dears, 
A doggie black and white, 
And when it went out walking 
It was a pretty sight. 


One day with Mary out it went 
And saw an aeroplane, 

And when it saw the moving thing 
It walked right up the lane. 


Its tail was very long dears, 
To please a girl or boy ; 

And though we are so sorry dears, 
This doggie was a toy. 


Joan Kathleen Brown (aged 9). 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The pages must be pinned together and the competitor’s name 
and address written clearly on the first page. 

The coupon, which appears in our advertisement pages, must 
be cut out and pinned to the first page of each entry for Com- 
petition I. For Competition II one coupon will serve for each 
set or part of a set of six entries. 

In Competition II a certificate from parent or teacher that the 
age of the candidate is as stated and that no help has been given 
in the work must be enclosed. 

The last date for sending in is the 1st of Januarv, and the 
results will be published on the Ist of February. 

The Editor's decision is final. 


THE EMPIRE CITIZEN: by H. E. Malden. (Methuen. 3s.) 


This is at once a short history of the British Empire, and a 
book of imperialistic citizenship. The readers of “ The Rights 
and Duties of a Citizen," by the same author, will find in this 
book a companion volume, in tone and in general treatment. 
The tone and bias may fairly be called conservative, but not 
jingoistic. There is a natural tendency to dwell upon the bright 
rather than on the dark sides of the story of Empire, but a reason- 
able restraint and an effort to give a balanced account are to be 
noticed again and again in the pages. The historical sketch, 
which forms the basis of the plan, becomes a commentary as 
well as a history, as a result of the parallel motif of '' citizenship.” 
This in itself makes the book, as history, more interesting than 
would be a history of the Empire as such. R.J. 
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STORIES FROM OVID. 


THE DEATH OF PYRAMUS. 


(Metamorphoses 4, 93-127.) 


Of all the two hundred and fifty stories in the Meta- 
morphoses the lamentable tale of Pvramus and Thisbe 1s 
the only one that ts actually mew in literature, the only one 
that, for all we know, may be Ovid's own invention. The 
parents of Pyramus and Thisbe were neighbours in 
Babylon and refused to sanction the young couple’s unton. 
After long and difficult converse through a chink in the 
wall that separated their gardens the lovers resolved to meet 
by night outside the city at the tomb of King Ninus under 
a mulberry tree. The unhappy ending of their nocturnal 
adventure, which was followed by Thisbe’s death, is here 
described. 


Then Thisbe oped the door and with veiled face 
Went all unnoticed to their trysting place, 

And by the tomb sat down beneath the tree : 
Love makes her bold. But in the darkness, see 
A Jioness, her jaws adrip with blood, 

Who to the spring side came and drinking stood. 
The maiden looked, and to the cavern sped 
Leaving her cloak behind her as she fled. 

The beast, with thirst allayed, the garment found, 
Its owner safe, and dragged it o'er the ground 
With bloody jaws and rent it all around. 


The youth drew near ; and at that grievous sight, 

The cloak besmeared with blood, cried loud *'This night 
Shall bring two lovers to their death, for she 

Deserved to live: she died for love of me. 

Mine is the fault : why did I bid her come 

To face these dangers and to leave her home 

While I was absent ? Come, ye lions, rend 

My guilty limbs as well, and make an end : 

Or else with dauntless hand I my own fate will send." 


So did he speak, and took the mangled gown 
To where the shadow of the tree was thrown. 
He kissed the stuff, and cried as his tears fell 
‘“ You shall be reddened by my blood as well ; ” 
Then at the word drew forth his trusty blade, 
And with one thrust an end of living made. 

His blood gushed out like water from the main, 
When some lead pipe has broken with the strain 
And lets the captive stream to heaven rise, 
Escaping from the hissing orifice. 

The tree ensanguined with the crimson dye 
Was reddened to its roots ; and that is why 
Still runs with blood the juice of mulberry. 


U. A. WRIGHT. 


A TEXTBOOK OF LIGHT: by R. W. Stewart and John Satterly. 
(University Tutorial Press. 6s. 6d.) 


This well-known book has now reached its fifth edition, with 
the inclusion of a chapter on “ Polarisation " written by Mr. 
A. W. Humphrey. As a safe and reliable guide to the private 
student who is reading for public examination this book (and 
others of its series) needs no recommendation. They will con- 
tinue to be used by the host of ordinary candidates whose main 
aim is to master the essentials of an examination syllabus, and 
for this purpose none is better. 
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Stephen Penton, “ The Guardian’s Instruction ” (1688). 
An Election. 


“ Pray, Sir, rectifie me if I am mistaken by thinking 
the King necessitated to call a Parliament by some 
unexpected emergency, either Foreign or Domestick : 
for I do not think the country prepared yet. . . If you 
do not stand, I am desired to appear, and beg the favour 
of your direction towards the management of the 
Canvas, and if I am chosen, towards the management 
of myself in the House.” i 


Mr. St. John Ervine in " The Empire Review." 


“ It is a commonplace to say that the English people 
are disinclined to think seriously about serious matters, 
and perhaps some of us are in the habit of giving greater 
credence to this commonplace than it deserves. There 
is, however, little doubt that the exhaustion and languor 
brought about by the war has made us more disinclined 
to use our minds than we may ever have been. It is 
roughly true that we are governed in England more bv 
our instinct than by our intelligence, and it is fortunate 
for us that we have instincts which are sound, and more 
often right than wrong. But there have been times in 
our history when our lack of forethought and prevision 
have brought us perilously near to disaster, and there is 
no guarantee that our faith in improvisation and the 
instinct of the moment will not some day land us in 
overwhelming misfortune.” 


FROM *“ THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES " 
|... OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


December, 1848. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


This College has now taken deep root . . . we may point 
to the fact that two predictions— one, that tbe downfall of our 
institutions, from the admission of very nearly all British sub- 
jects into the legislature—the other, that of ruin to religion and 
morals, from the fóundation of University College— came from 
the same persons It is not for those whose first prediction 
has been completely reversed, to dare to anticipate any better 
fate for their second. . I do not believe that they are so 
hopelessly blind as not to see that, had it not been for those very 
repairs to which they at the time attached the name of wilful 
dilapidation, the institutions under which we live could never 
have stood the shock under which the Continent of Europe 
is now reeling from onc end to the other.—(Z'rom a report of a 
lecture by Professor De Morgan, University College, London, 
October 17th, 1848.) 


SCHOOLGIRLS. 


It is notorious that schoolgirls are in general pallid and spirit- 
less, and have that appearance of constant languor, proceeding 
from want of the daily food being properly assimilated 
Puddings, of a kind far from digestible, are customary at schools. 
Suet—nay, lumps of fat not half minced—must be swallowed, or 
punishment follows the act of disobedience. Some manage 
adroitly to convey the obnoxious fat into their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs ; others, more daring, refuse to touch this pudding 
some have a long exercise to write; others a long lesson to 
repeat by rote; others have to stand in one position until 
ready to faint; while frequently there is an attic or some spare 
room, where a dose of salts or castor oil is administered, and thin 
oatmeal grucl and salt forms the only refreshment for those 
who are so sick, or so obstinate, as to re fuse to eat such pudding.— 
(From a letter to the editor, signed "A. Practical Schoolmistress.’’) 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Grant Regulations—No. 30. 


This latest addition to the list of regulations made under 
Section 118 of the 1921 Education Act consists of three short 
paragraphs only. The first makes it obligatory for teachers 
henceforth to be employed under written contracts or under 
minutes, and the conditions of service must indicate whether 
the employment is “ full time," “ part time," or '" mixed." The 
second requires a report to the Board of the facts surrounding 
.cases of dismissal or resignation, for “ misconduct or grave 
professional default," and the third informs those concerned 
that Regulations No. 30 arg supplementary to Article 15 of the 
Elementary Code, i.e., Grant Regulations, No. 8. 


When that very provoking circular No. 1286, on “ Full-time 
Service," was issued in September, 1922, it was intimated in 
paragraph 2 that the Board intended to amend their Grant 
Regulations in this way, and it scems a pity they have changed 
their minds and issued a new set altogether—with a separate 
number and a separate description, viz: Service of Teachers' 
Regulations. In so far as they amend No. 8 and No. 10, they 
should be attached to those as Amending Regulations, to be 
incorporated in their next issues. In the case of the Code they 
are said to be '' supplementary ’’—but it is not easy to see what 
they add to the very explicit directions of Art. 15. They do, 
indeed, add to Chap. III of the Secondary Regulations, but it 
only complicates matters, when some “' Service ” regulations 
appear in Regulations No. 10, and others, for no good reason at 
all, are to be looked for in Regulations No. 30. 


And on this matter of “amendment” we may recall that the 
Board added a footnote to Circular 1286, in which they explained 
that the circular was not “intended toamend Art. 15ofthe Code” 
for elementary schools! Since the circular repeated as closely 
as possible the phraseology of that article, the note was unneces- 
sary. Butevenifthat had not been the case, it is not unimportant 
to restate the simple doctrine that whatever the Board's intention 
may be they cannot work their amending will by means of mere 
circulars. Statutory rules and orders are statutory rul s and 
orders, and like the statutes which give them their force, they are 
open to amendment only by due legal process, and not at all by 
whim. This, however, by the way, and as a memorandum. 


It seems strange that at this late date the Board should have 
to step in and teach employers and employed their business, 
in this matter of making agreements. Of course the real raison 
d'être of those regulations is the Board's concern about '' full- 
time," and Pensions “ Service," according to the interpretation 
clause of the 1918 Act, means full time service, '' as determined 
by the Board," and the Board's attempts to determine it have so 
far consisted in issuing circulars originating little calculations of 
more or fewer hours of teaching. These circulars are becoming 
very tiresome, and unless there is some subtle difference between 
“ determining ” and “ prescribing," known only to the Board of 
Education and the Treasury, the plain course to adopt would 
seem to be to issue Pension rules under the Act of 1918, instead 
of grant regulations under the Education Act of 1921. But 
these regulations, No. 30, don't determine anything at all. 
Authorities are still left with '' full time ” as a '' term of art,” 
to be embodied in their agreements with their teachers, and the 
Board of Education will subsequently determine whether the 
employment is “ full time ” in fact by '' principles " laid down 
in Circular 1286, as amended and modified, and explained in 
Circular 1311. The Emmott Committee in their recent report on 
superannuation, express the “ broad " view that “a full time 
teacher is one who in return for salary at a fixed annual rate, 
is bound, if so required, to give service during the whole period 
for which the school in which he may be employed is open." 
Some such definition would clear awav a lot of misunderstanding, 
and remove the necessity, or rather the Board's penchant for 
ex post facto legislation by circular. 


as 


Youthful Style. 


“A short time ago, in a select suburb of London, a small party 
was held at which a taxi-driver, a bus conductor, a policeman, 
and a commercial traveller were present, and the conversation 
naturally drifted on to the subject of accidents witnessed by 
these people . . . '"—(From a child's essay in the London 
Safety- I'irst. Competition.) 


PRIMARY SCHOOL 


Salaries for 1925. 


Writing several days before 16th November, the day on which the 
Burnham Committee (primary schools) met, makes it impossible 
to do more than outline the attitude of primary school teachers 
to the whole question of the revision of the standard scales. 
Gencrally there is resentment that consideration of salaries to 
operate from Ist April, 1925, should have been forced to the 
front so soon. The '' period of peace " promised has been rudely 
broken. Teachers are of opinion there has been a deliberate 
choice of the present time as favouring a considerable reduction 
in the salaries bill. 


NOTES. 


Apart from the assurances pressed for by the Local Authorities’ 
deputation to the President on the 15th November, the N.U.T. 
representatives will, at the proper time, press for an assurance 
that the scales, when formulated and approved by the Board, 
shall be made obligatory on the Local Education Authorities. 
Teachers want no more Lowestofts. They feel the Board must 
make the adoption by an authority of its allocated scale a 
condition of grant to the authority. This is a reasonable request. 

On other points raised by Mr. Wood the teachers’ panel will 
await events in the Committee. No doubt there will be differences 
of opinion among teachers themselves on the question of bonus 
additions to meet increased cost of living. The attractiveness of 
dealing with variations in the cost of living would depend on the 
fitness of the basic scale. A basic scale not much higher than the 
average rates obtaining before the war would rule out at once 
any consideration of the bonus system. Of the other points raised 
the most important is undoubtedly the ratio to be paid between 
the men's and women's scales. It is an open secret the L.E.A. 
representatives feel the existing ratio is too high. On the other 
hand the N.U.T. Executive and the N.U.T. Conference regard 
the existing ratio as a reasonable compromise between the 
women's claim for '' equal pay ” and the Authorities’ determina- 
tion not to grant it. The length of the scales will be a further 
dithculty, but given goodwill on each side of the table there is 
little fear of a deadlock on that question. 


The secondary school teachers are watching very carefully the 
attitude of the authorities and the Board to the primary school 
teachers' committee, knowing full well that what happens in the 
primary schools committee will set the pace for their own com- 
mittee. We understand there is intercommunication between 
the N.U.T. and the secondary school teachers' organisations, 
and a closer drawing together of the forces. 


Superannuation. 


There have been conferences between the N.U.T. and repre- 
sentatives of the teachers in Scotland and also between the 
N.U.T. and representatives of secondary organisations in 
England. These conferences have been of immense value and 
have resulted in an agreement as to policy between the N.U.T. 
and the English secondary school teachers. 


The report of the Departmental Committee having been 
published and being in the main favourable to teachers, the 
immediate questions arising are two: (1) Shall the teachers 
press for a Bill embodying the findings to be pressed through 
Parliament at once ? or (2) Shall the teachers accept the present 
position for another year from June Ist, 1924 ? 


An Act to supersede the 1918 Act should not be adopted in a 
hurry. There are many matters of vital importance to adjust 
and therefore ample time for criticising and amending the pro- 
posals for a new principal Act is absolutely essential if future 
trouble is to be avoided. The way out appears to be to pass 
at an early date a Bill to continue the existing five per cent. 
deduction for a further limited period in order that teachers’ 
organisations may have the fullest possible opportunity of 
reviewing all the proposals to be embodied in any new Act. 


The London County Council and Staffing. 


The London Education Committee have recommended the 
Council to cut down the staffs of hundreds of the London schools 
in order that a saving of 456,000 a year may be effected. In 
schools where the average attendance is from 101 to 275 the 
head-teachers are to take full charge of a class for half their time 
and thus allow of the withdrawal of one class teacher for every 
two head teachers so engaged. l 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 

(The following report covers the chief activities of the Council 
during 1923. The routine work of dealing with applications and 
renewing certificates of Registration calls for no special mention.] 

The most outstanding event in the record of the Council during 
1923 is the conference held in the summer with representatives 
of the Board of Education. Having for a primary object the 
promotion of a closer relationship between the Board and the 
Council, it is felt that this conference marks a definite step to- 
wards co-operation and understanding between the two bodies. 
The immediate objects of the meetings were briefly as follows : 
(1) To protest against the practice of appointing unqualified 
persons to teach in Stateschools. (2) Tosuggest that the Council's 
records of service be utilised in connection with the superannua- 
tion claims of registered teachers. (3) To discuss the possibility 
of co-operation between the Board and Council in matters affect- 
ing the grading of teachers and the punishment of defaulters. 
(4) To suggest the introduction of a regulation requiring that 
none but registered teachers shall be appointed to the headships 
of State schools. 

Although the Board's attitude in regard to the employment of 
unqualified teachers suggests that the only hope of a change of 
policy lies in the possibility of improvement in the financial 
position of the country, and although it was not clear that the 
Board is in agreement with the Council's views on the subject 
of the training of teachers, yet it is encouraging to note that the 
Board have agreed to consider the question of utilising the 
Council's records, and that arrangements for inspecting the work- 
ing of the register are to be made. It has further been agreed 
that the position regarding the question of grading teachers 
shall be set forth in a joint memorandum by the Board and Council 
while a draft of procedure on the question of teachers guiltv of 
grave professional faults is to be drawn up by a joint committee 
of the Board and Council, on the understanding that the Board 
will not suspend a teacher without first inforining the Council. 

In response to an invitation from the secretary of the Board 
of Education, the Council have communicated their observations 
on a new clause in the Education Grant (Service of Teachers) 
Regulations, 1923, proposed to be made under section 118 of 
the Education Act, 1921. The Council suggested that the Board 
should issue a recommended form of agreement in which the mode 
of defining the conditions may be set forth, leaving the appoint- 
ing bodies to add such further stipulations as they may desire. 

Much time has been spent by the Council during this period 
in considering the difficult question of attainments in regard 
to specialist teachers of music, art, domestic economy, physical 
culture, etc., with the result that a schedule, embodying in a 
form suitable for publication the decisions of the Council and the 
more recent recommendations of the Attainments Committee, 
was presented at the July meeting, and is now duly approved. 
This list, which contains all the institutions and qualifications 
at present recognised by the Council, and which sets forth the 
conditions under which approval is given, is not absolutely final, 
and may be expanded as occasion serves. 

During the year the following changes have taken place in the 
personnel of the Council : Lord Gorell was appointed chairman 
on the 17th November, 1922, to succeed Sir Michael Sadler, 
resigned. Mr. R. F. Cholmeley succeeded Sir John McClure, 
deceased. Mr. Cholmeley was also elected as a representative 
on the Secondary Schools Examinations Council, on the resigna- 
tion of Mr. John Talbot of Haileybury. Mr. C. Cookson has 
succeeded the Warden of Wadham (Mr. J. Wells), who hasresigned 
from the Council on becoming Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
University. 

An official list containing names, addresses and registration 
numbers of teachers who were registered before September, 
1922, was published in May, 1923. 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. ' 

Schemes for the Publication of Musical Compositions.—Com- 
posers are reminded that works to be submitted under the regu- 
lations of the above-named scheme for 1924 must be received by 
the secretary of the Trust not later than December 21, 1923. 
Copies of the regulations can be had on application to the Secre- 
tary, Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, East Port, Dunfermline. 
Composers are asked to note that their names should not appear 
on the composition itself, but should be on a separate sheet, 
which can be detached from the MS. 


College of Preceptors. 


At the half-yearly general meeting of the College, held on 
Saturday, 3rd November, a discussion took place concerning the 
report of the Departmental Committee on the Superannuation 
of Teachers. The president, Sir Philip Magnus, pointed out that 
two very important facts stood out in the system proposed 
in the report. In the first place, it was distinctly recognised that 
school teachers were not civil servants. Nothing would tend more 
to injure the efficiency of education in this country than that 
professors at the universities and teachers in the schools should 
be regarded as civil servants directly under the guidance and 
judgment of the Board of Education. The second important 
principle contained in the report was the fact that teachers 
would be required by this report to contribute something to their 
own pensions. That was a very advisable proposal, for it made 
the teachers feel to a large extent their independence. 

The position of independent schools will continue to engage 
the attention of the College Council, since it is clear that anv 
system of superannuation for teachers in State schools will have 
a detrimental effect upon the staffing of independent schools, 
unless the latter can arrange to provide advantages akin to those 
available for State school teachers. 


The Assistant Masters' Association. 


This Association states that it considers the sick pay regula- 
tions drawn up by the County Councils Association and the 
Association of Education Committees to be totally inadequate. 
It holds that the regulations made by the Board under the 
Superannuation Act constitute a standard to which authorities 
which desire to afford fair treatment to their teachers should 
conform, and that the proposed regulations fall very far short 
both of that standard and of the custom which already obtains, 
and has obtained for years, in nearly all the best known and best 
administered secondary schools in the country. 


Conference of Educational Associations. 


The Twelfth Annual Conference of Educational Associations 
will be held at University College, Gower Street, London, from 
Ist January to 11th January, 1924. 

The President of the Conference will be Sir W. Henrv Hadow, 
C.B.E., M.A., D.Mus., and he will deliver his presidential address 
on “ The Claims of Scholarship ” at the inaugural meeting on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, Ist January. This inaugural meeting 
will take place at University College this year, and not elsewhere 
as in previous years. 

There are fifty Associations now affiliated to the Conference, 
and of these over forty are arranging meetings. 

Two Joint Conferences are being arranged, the first on Monday, 
7th January, at 2-30 p.m., when the subject under discussion 
will be ''* The Value of the Teachers’ Part in the Education of 
the Future Citizen," the speakers being Mr. C. W. Bailey, M.A., 
headniaster of Holt School, Liverpool, Miss Ethel Strudwick, 
M.A., headmistress of the City of London School for Girls, and 
Dr. T. P. Nunn, M.A., Principal of the London Day Training 
College. The second Joint Conference will be held on Friday, 
lith January, at 5-30 p.m., the subject being '' The Education 
of the Older Children in the Elementary School" On this 
occasion Dr. Ballard, Rev. E. Dale, B.Litt., headmaster of the 
Latymer Upper School, Hammersmith, and Mr. H. K. Campbell 
of Carlisle will speak. | 

On Saturday, 12th January, at 10-30, M. Jaques-Dalcroze, of 
Geneva, will give a lecture demonstration of Eurhythmics at the 
Princes Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. He will be assisted 
by Miss Gertrude Ingram and Miss Mona Swann, and his lecture 
will be illustrated by children of the Moira House School, East- 
bourne. 

_ Those who are not members of one of the affiliated associa- 
tions can obtain tickets of adinission in the Entrance Hall of the 
College during the Conference. Season Ticket, 7s. 6d.; Single 
Lecture, Is. 

An interesting and comprehensive publishers' exhibition of 
books, apparatus, etc., will be held as usual at the College 
during the Conference. 

An official programme containing information with regard 
to lectures, speakers, exhibits, etc., will be published just before 
Christmas, and can be obtained from the Conference Secretary, 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C.1., price 3d. post free. f 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Crosby Hall. 


At a reception given on November 5th by the British Federa- 
tion of University Women at Crosby Hall—the beautiful Gothic 
banqueting hall removed from Bishopsgate to Chelsea fourteen 
years ago—a Crosby Hall Endowment Fund was inaugurated 
with Sir Robert Kindersley and Sir William Plender as joint 
hon. treasurers. The Federation has been offered a 500 years’ 
lease of this Hall and an adjoining site for £10,000, and it is 
considered that a free gift of £25,000 would provide accommo- 
dation for forty women students and to start the Hall—refectory 
and lecture hall—on a self-supporting basis; and that an addi- 
tional £5,000 is needed for the library. Over £14,000 is already 
subscribed or promised. Otfices have been opened at 92, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1; the Secretary is Miss Arnold. 


Eurhythmics in Australia. 


Miss Ethel Driver, a member of the staff of the London School 
of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, is on a three months’ tour in Australia 
and is demonstrating with two Australian students who com- 
pleted their training in July and obtained Teaching Certificates, 
and with groups of local childreu to whom she is giving short 
courses. The first demonstration, given at Perth, is reported to 
have been a brilliant success. 


Gilchrist Scholarship in Modern Languages. 


The Gilchrist Studentship in Modern Languages of the value 
of /80 for one year will be awarded in February by the Gilchrist 
Trustees to a student nominated by London University. It is 
open to internal graduates of either sex who have taken Honours 
in French, German, Italian, or Spanish at the Final B.A. Examina- 
tion of the University immediately preceding the date of election 
(unless there are exceptional circumstances) and the successful 
candidate will follow abroad a course of study in preparation for 
the profession of Modern Language Teacher. 


Oxford University Extension. 


The work of the Extension Delegacy has been extended and 
provided for anew under the name of the Delegacy for Extra 
Mural Studies. A committee of fourteen, seven from the 
University, others co-opted and approved by Convocation, will 
be set up. The work of the University Tutorial] Classes will be 
under the direction of a separate committee of fourteen. Sir 
Herbert Warren, in introducing the Statute, said it was a boll 
attempt to deal with new conditions. 


London University and Music. 


A committee has been appointed by the Senate to review the 
existing provision for the study of music in the University and 
to report on the steps which the committee consider necessary for 
its furtherance. 


London University and Dramatic Art. 


The Senate has decided to approve for the purpose of its 
Diploma in Dramatic Art the courses of instruction and training 
at the Central School of Speech Training and Dramatic Art and 
at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 


University and Borough Council. 


The Southend County Borough Council has made a grant to 
London University of /200 for the vear 1923-24 in respect of 
students domiciled in Southend and attending the Colleges or 
Schools of the University. The grant has been cordially accepted 
by the Senate. ° 


Holiday Course for Foreigners. 


The date of the London University 1924 School for Foreigners 
has been fixed for 19th July to 15th August; the course will be 
on the same lines as this year’s. Owing to the rate of exchange 
many students withdrew their applications this year shortly 
before the course began; 172, however, were present. One of 
this year's departures was that Bedford College ottered board and 
resilence to the women students, of whom thirty accepted. 
The arrangements were well thought out, and contributed largely 
to the success of the school, 
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UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Reunion. 


The twenty-seventh Reunion Dinner, attended by tutors and 
students of University Correspondence College and of the 
athliated institution, University Tutorial College, was held at the 
Holborn Restaurant on Friday, November 9th. The Principat, 
Dr. William Briggs, took the chair, and among those present were 
Sir Sydney Russell- Wells, M.P. for the University of London, a 
former Vice-Chancellor; Dr. A. E. W. Hazel, C.B.E., Fellow and 
Dean of Jesus College, Oxford, the Recorder of Burton ; Professor 
G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S., of University College, Bangor; and 
Dr. James Welton, late Professor of Education in the University of 
Leeds, all of them at one time tutors of the College. 

Mr. B. J. Haves, Vice-Principal of University Correspondence 
College, proposed the toast of '" THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.” 

He said that the University had, in the thirty-eight vears 
during which he had known it, grown and prospered greatly. 
Its growth had necessitated a much more complicated organisa- 
tion and a corresponding increase in red tape ; but this red tape 
was of the best elastic variety. The University had succeeded 
in combining conservatism with development. If a B.A. of 
forty years’ standing were allowed to go through his examinations 
again, he would be able to offer exactly the same subjects as 
before, and the main difference would be a slight rise in the 
standard in some subjects. On the other hand, the alternative, 
first allowed in 1905, of taking Honours instead of a Pass Degree 
in Arts or Science, marked a great advance in the encouragement 
of higher work. A further change in the same direction was the 
awarding of First or Second Class Honours or a Pass on the 
sanie set of examination papers, an innovation which was to take 
etfect next year in Economics and in 1926 in Science and in Laws. 
In Arts the Pass and Honours still remained independent. 

Sir Sydney Russell- Wells in replv said that he had had occasion 
recently to compare the papers set at the London B.Sc. Pass 
Examination in chemistry, botany, and physiology when he 
entered for that examination, thirty-four years ago, with those 
set when his daughter recently took her degree examination. 
He thought the chemistry papers easier, the physiology papers 
harder, and the botany papers about the same in standard with 
those of 1889. A wise conservatism on the part of the University 
was here shown. The proposal to award Honours or a Pass on 
the same B.Sc. papers in and after 1926 had also a conservative 
character: then, as in the past, candidates would have a choice 
between offering three subjects or specialising in one. 

The University of London had been a pioneer in many branches 
of education, and older institutions had not disdained to follow 
its lead. Thus, when Cambridge first recognised Science as a 
subject for undergraduate study, she sent for Michael Foster, 
M.D. London, Professor of Physiology at University College, to 
organise her science studies ; while Oxford, for a similar purpose, 
chose Foster's successor at University College, Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson. 

That London was also a pioneer in the admission of women on 
an equality with men was due to its autonomous powers; had 
parliamentary sanction been necessary, the reform would 
probably have been delayed for many years in view of what was 
then the feeling in the country. Neither Parliament. nor the 
Board of Education, nor any other University, should be allowed 
to interfere in the self-government of a University. 

Therefore, though he regretted the refusal o Cambridge to 
admit women to membership, he voted against the proposal 
to make the allotment of a grant dependent on their admission. 
He would rather leave Cambridge to manage her own con- 
cerns, though he thought she was acting unwisely, and would 
change her miud. He had alwavs been regarded as one of 
the leaders of the '" external" party at London University, 
and for thirteen years was Chairman of the Council for External 
Students. When the University was reconstituted in 1900, it was 
feared that the external side might suffer considerably. So far 
such fears had been proved groundless, the number of external 
students being now about double the tota] number of students at 
the beginning of the century, although the latter number includes 
those who belonged to what are now constituent colleges. 

In proposing the toast ' University Correspondence College, 
Dr. Hazel said that the more he knew of the working of the 
College, the higher was his appreciation of the Principal and staff. 
To this staff he himself belonged during three of tbe happiest 
vears of his life. The College was then a vigorous, busy, and 
successful institution. It had since made still further progress. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Mr. W. B. Yeats. 

lt is reported from Stockholm that the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture has been awarded to Mr. William Butler Yeats. Although 
it is chiefly as a great lyric poet and dramatist that Mr. Yeats 
is known to English people, in his own country he is also a poli- 
tician and a member of the Irish Senate. Mr. Yeats was born 
in 1865. At the age of twenty-one he forsook his early ambi- 
tions as an artist for the sister art of literature. He is one of the 
small group of Irishmen who founded the Irish national theatre, 
and the acknowledged representative of Irish poetry and drama. 
The only English writer to whom the Nobel Prize has been 
awarded is Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Its value is said to be about 
£7,500, 


Mr. H. G. Wells. 

Mr. H. G. Wells is again nominated as a candidate for the 
Parliamentary representation of the University of London. His 
interest in education is well known and it is expected that he will 
have extensive support from electors of the University who are 
teachers. His candidature has a special interest for members 
of the College of Preceptors, since he is a life member and also 
holds a Fellowship of the College gained by examination in 1890. 


Mr. G. H. Gater. 

Mr. G. H. Gater, Director of Education for Lancashire, has 
been appointed to succeed Sir Robert Blair as Education Officer 
for Londoff. 


Mr. William Keith Hancock. 

Mr. William Keith Hancock, who has been elected, after 
examination, to a Fellowship of All Souls’ College, Oxford, came 
from Melbourne as a Rhode Scholar, and was placed in the 
First Class this vear in the School of Modern History. He is the 
third Rhodes Scholar and the first Australian to be elected to an 
All Souls' Fellowship during the twentv vears that the scholarships 
have been in existence. 


Mr. Milton S. Hershey. 

Some years C a poor bov on a Pennsylvanian farm, Mr. 
Milton S. Hershey has now transferred £12,000, ,000 to an industrial 
school for orphan boys conducted on that same farm. His 
wealth has been acquired in the manufacture of chocolate, and 
the town of Hershey has grown up round his works. He retains 
only a few thousand shares to provide for his personal needs. 


OBITUARY. 


LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Philo- 
sophy, University College, London, died early in November, at 
the age of 8l. Professor Sully, whose parents were Baptists, was 
sent to Taunton Independent College and then to Regent’s Park 
College, where he took the London M.A., with a gold medal. 
Later he studied in Germany, where he came under the influence 
of Ewald and Lotze. He resigned a classical tutorship in a Baptist 
College to assist Lord Morley, then editor of the Fortnightly 
Review: in 1892 he was appointed Grote Professor in Univer- 
sity College, London, in succession to G. Croom Robertson, and 
he was succeeded in 1903 by Professor Carveth Read. Professor 
Sully’s books on the study of the mind have gone through many 
editions, and he devoted much study to the psychology of child- 
hood. 


Professor James Sully, 


Dr. William Hall, whose pioneer investigations into the health 
‘Of school children are well known, has died at the age of 90. 
Environment and good food, he held, could * beat heredity into 
a cocked hat." Bradford was the first municipality to put Dr. 
Hall's principles into practice. 


Mr. R. McWilliam, formerly a London Inspector of Schools, has 
died at the age of 80. After serving as pupil-teacher in the 
British School at Gloucester—his native place—he went to the 
Borough Road College. which he left in 1863. The London 
School Board appointed him to the headmastership of Globe 
Terrace School, Bethnal Green; his work attracted attention, 
and in 1877 he entered the Board's inspectorate. During more 
than thirty years' service under the Board and the County 
Council, Mr. McWilliam was connected with most of the Metro- 
politan districts. He took his B.A. at London University in 
1869; and was the author of a history of English Literature, a 
history of England, and four books on London ; he also edited 
some of Shakespeare's plays. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 
** Nonentities '" in Westminster Abbey. 
In connection with the funeral of Mr. Bonar Law, The 


Observer, remarking on the difficulty of finding space in West- 
minster Abbey, gives an interesting list of some of the “ nonen- 
tities John Broughton, the pugilist; the Pages of the 
Bedchamber to Charles II; the Taster to Queen Elizabeth ; 
the '' inventor of the chronometer '" ; the author of the '' New 
Bath Guide," and the '' Miss P. Beaufoy of whom nobody seems 
to know anything." 


Childhood and Tuberculosis. 

It is good news that the question of after-treatment of children 
suffering from deformity of tuberculous origin is being investi- 
gated, but distressing to know that while the L.C.C. has five 
schools for tuberculous children, with accommodation for 365, 
it is estimated that there are 2,000 needing it. 


Garrick's Temple. 

'" Ah, David, it is the leaving of such places as this that makes 
a death-bed so terrible," said Dr. Johnson of Garrick's temple at 
Hampton-on-Thames. The temple, built for a statue of Shake- 
speare, was threatened with demolition, but it has been saved, 
and a house in harmony with it is to be built close by. 


Christmas Lectures. i 

Sir William Bragg, F.R.S., will give the course of juvenile 
lectures at the Royal Institution this Christmas, under the 
general title ‘‘ Concerning the Nature of Things." The dates are 
27th and 29th December, and Ist, 3rd, 5th, and 8th January. 
Norwich Library. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell gave an address at the opening by the 
Lord Mayor of Norwich of the first branch library at Norwich. 
The building is about 800 vears old and was built by Bishop 
Herbert de Losinga (founder of the Cathedral) who '' sedulously 
persisting in deeds of mercy ” founded it for the relief of lepers. 
This Norman relic, thoroughly restored, is the home of the new 
Library, where there is accommodation for juvenile readers. 


Brighton and a School Doctor's Salary. 

The British Medical Association's scale for the post of junior 
school doctor has been a cause of dispute at Brighton; the 
Education Committee is advertising the post at 7500, which is 
4200 below the scale (4600 plus bonus). An amendment that 
the salarv should be in accordance with the scale was not 
seconded. 


Welsh Lessons for Teachers. 

Local Education Authorities in Wales have been making 
inquiries into the speaking and teaching of Welsh in the elemen- 
tary schools. In Glamorgan and Rhondda after a certain period 
all teachers employed by the authority must teach and speak 
Welsh, and classes for teachers not proficient in the language 
have been established. 


An Edinburgh Proposal. 

At a recent meeting the Edinburgh Education Authority 
adopted a proposal that parents should be invited by the teachers 
to visit the schools on certain davs during the year to witness 
instruction being given to the children in the different depart 
ments. 


Christmas Eurhythmic Classes. 

The Christmas Vacation Classes of the London School of 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics, under the direction of Mrs. Nathalie 
Tingev and Miss Annie Driver, will begin on Monday, 3lst 
December, and end on Saturday, 5th January. 


SOME SAYINGS. 
Dean Inge. 
A young boy would rather learn twenty rules than apply one 
principle. 


: Dean Inge. 


There are no dead fallacies; they have to be killed again and 
again and always come up snuling. 
Lady Margaret Sackville. 

Poetry must be an eager adventure of the mind : 
adventure it is nothing. 


Mr. Stephen Leacock. 

Being appointed a teacher is just as if Fate passed a hook 
through one's braces and hung one up against the wall. It is 
hard to get down again. 


if it is not an 
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LETTERS TO 


* Bogus American Degrees.” 


S1r,—My attention has been drawn to a letter over the sig- 
nature of Dr. MacLean, dated July 28, in your September issue, 
and I hope that you will have the fairness and courtesy to allow 
a few comments thereon. Dr. MacLean seems to love to indulge 
in half truths which—as evervbody knows—are liable to be 
worse than outright lies. In this letter he says that the Govern- 
ment of Bengalissued a warning in connection with an M.D. 
degree of the International Medical College, in connection with 
this institution. He fails to go on to say that the Bengal Govern- 
ment found that their warning was ultra vires, as nothing was 
proposed that was not absolutely in accordance with the Indian 
laws. Further, he does not go on to say that no M.D. has been 
granted by the International Medical College, and that no such 
degree is mentioned in the latest catalogue of that institution. 
Dr. MacLean sees fit to libel the States of the Union when he 
refers to institutions that have received charters from the State 
as “sham ' and their degrees as '' bogus." We recognise 
the fact that, unfortunately, there have been degrees granted 
by duly chartered institutions that are not worth the paper that 
they were printed upon. In this country we call such institutions 
‘diploma mills," but we do not libel the various governments 
in our country by calling the institutions '' sham," or the degrees 
'" bogus." The "Articles of Incorporation" that he refers to 
are identical in all cases arising in the State concerned, and it 
is foolish for him to say the things that he does. 


His ‘‘ three points" vary quite a little from his previous 
statements, and it might be well for your readers to note that. 
For instance, he used to claim that at least two years' residence 
were required, now he admits that one is sufficient. The whole 
thing is ridiculous. Why a foreign Board of Examiners should 
make an institution bogus if it happens to exist in the U.S.A., 
while the same thing may be done by a Canadian institution 
across the border without that being classed as bogus, is more 
than I can pretend to say, and the same thing refers to his one 
year residence requirement. While Dr. MacLean does not say 
so in actual words, in attacking American institutions of a kind 
that he happens to object to he is equally attacking a number of 
British institutions. I might also enquire whether Dr. Maclean 
is not one of the best advertisers that any American institution 
could wish to have in a foreign country, and whether his purpose 
is not to serve unofficially as a Registrar in a foreign country also. 

It might be of interest to you and your readers to know that 
we have in our possession a letter bearing the signature of R. H. 
Simpson (Assistant Director, A.U.U.), written to one of our 
graduates who made some inquiries. Mr. Simpson says in rela- 
tion to ourselves : 

“ The institution you mention is one of a class which awards 
degrees on the basis of correspondence study alonc. Such 
degrees are legal in the United States, becausc the incor- 
poration of educational institutions is determined by the 
laws of the several States, and not by Federal Government 
law. In some States it is quite easy to obtain articles of 
incorporation. In academic circles correspondence degrees 
are without standing sincc there is no evidence that such 
degrees are withheld if the required fees have been paid.” 


In relation to the last statement in this letter I would say that 
if Mr. Simpson means that he has no evidence the statement may 
be true—otherwise it is not true, and if he has no evidence it is 
his own fault, for no such evidence has been sought, at any rate 
from us. 


Yours faithfully, 
Joun F. B. WALKER, 
President. 


"Ihe above letter comes on notepaper headed '' Lincoln- Jetferson 
University; Office, 64, West Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. President, Rev. John F. B. Walker, D.D. Associated 
President, Rev. A. W. Slade, D.D. Secretary, Mrs. T. D. 
Brown, B.L.” It is printed here in the interests of fair plav, 
and because we believe that the discerning reader will have 
no difficulty in estimating the academic standing of Lincoln- 
Jetterson University, however difficult he may find it to under- 
stand what the letter is meant to convey. The title at the head 
of the letter is inserted by us. On enquiry we learn that the 
Teachers Registration Council gives no recognition to the 
“ degrees" of Lincoln-Jefterson University.— ditor.) 
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THE EDITOR. 


The Waldorf School. 


SiR,—The present conditions in Germany are jeopardising 
the existence of a unique educational experiment—the Waldorf 
School at Stuttgart, and we appeal to vour readers on its behalf. 
Although only of four years’ standing, this school has already 
a wide reputation. Its director is Dr. Rudolf Steiner (of Dornach, 
Switzerland) whose lectures at the recent educational conferences 
held in Oxford and Ilkley have made him known here as a pioneer 
in education. 

The methods of the school, which are based on the conception 
of man as a spiritual being, present many new features, and these 
are being eagerly observed by educationists in other countries. 
There are now in the school about 800 pupils— boys and girls, 
from 6 to 16—and 40 men and women teachers. The pupils 
come from all classes; many of them are sons and daughters 
of industrial workers. The school receives no State aid, but is 
supported by fees paid by parents and by subscriptions from all 
parts of Germany. But the approximation to a gold basis has 
meant more than a doubling of school expenses, viz., from £170 
a month in July to /400 a month now. 

Parents and friends cannot mect the increased cost, and unless 
immediate help is forthcoming the school must be closed. This 
would mean great suffering for teachers and children, while the 
whole educational world would be a loser. Donations (however 
small), subscriptions for two to five years, or cofftributions 
towards a permanent endowment, will be gratefully received by 
the Hon. Treasurer for this appeal—Mrs. Mackenzie, 56, Bassett 
Road, London, W.10., who will also supply any further informa- 
tion, if desired. (Signed) M. E. SADLER, 

EbMoND G. A. HOoLMES, 
MARGARET MCMILLAN, 
W. RIPPER. 


56, Basset Road, 
London, W.10. 


Class Books Wanted. 
SIR, 

I have been trying for the last year and a half to procure some 
English '' Readers” for my classes at the Girls’ College “ Regina 
Maria,” in Cluj, and as it is impossible to buy books now because 
of the exchange, I have decided to try and beg for them, being a 
firm believer in the Divine precept "Ask and ye shall receive.” 

I know your valuable paper is much read all over England, and 
I thought that an appeal in your columns for some old last vear's 
class books might meet the eve of some teacher who would be 
willing to help a colleague and countrywoman in distress. For 
the last two years we have been without Readers, and I am at 
my wits’ end to find inter: sting matter for the upper and middle 
classes. When the grammar and excrcises are done I dictate 
or write on the black-board, short stories, literary notices, sec- 
tions of English History, etc., but the progress is slow, laborious, 
and not as successful as one would like, although some of the 
girls do their best. 

If thirty copies, all alike for class work, of any second standard 
reader, and twenty copies of a third standard reader, could be 
collected from the girls who have finished those two classes and 
sent to us we should be very grateful. No matter how worn out 
the books may be we would patch them up, re-write missing 
pages and rebind them. The volumes would be in my charge, 
and would be collected after each lesson, passing from class to 
class, as I can always develop an easy lesson for the more 
advanced pupils. In that way the books would last for a long 
time, until better days, when the Rumanian leu approaches the 
pre-war value. If any books are sent please pack them in small 
parcels and send by post, the ends of the parcel left open, other- 
wise we shall have to pay an enormous Customs tax. 

MAUD GRIFFITHS-BULBIN. 
Cluj, Transylvania. 


'" Finishing Schools." 


Mr. ]. H. Whitley, the Speaker of the House of Commons, in 
opening the new premises of the Bournemouth Collegiate School 
for Girls, said that Bournemouth used to be a great place for 
what were called ‘ Finishing Schools for young Ladies." The 
most horrible calamity one could imagine was that girls of 
seventeen or eighteen were finished ; it was only then that they 
could really begin. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 
BOOKS.AND THE MAN. 


Minds and Motor Cars. 

In his introduction to ' The Mind in the Making," 
written by James Harvey Robinson and published by 
Jonathan Cape at 6s. net, Mr. H. G. Wells tells us that 
it is a “ cardinal book," likely to be regarded in days to 
come as more important than the Washington Conference 
on Disarmament ; also that the author is going to be 
almost as important to H. G. Wells as was Huxley to 
the adolescent H.G.W. and William James to the adult 
one. The book has furnished acceptable and compre- 
hensible explanations of riddles which have puzzled 
Mr. Wells, giving texture and form and confidence to 
much that was latent and crude in his mind. So much 
he tells us, and more besides, in the introduction. My 
regard and admiration for Mr. Wells had not left me 
much room for the idea that there were many things 
which puzzled him or any that lay latent and crude in 
his active and ingenious mind. Accepting his panegyric 
on the book I read it with lively interest and expectation. 

If I say that, unlike Mr. Wells, I did not find in its 
pages a kind of literary Pool of Siloam, he—always an 
agile controversialist—may reply that even the Pool of 
Siloam could not quicken the dead. I retain enough of 
a flicker of vitality to recognise and value in this volume 
a most necessary and timely reminder of the fact that 
we are in danger of allowing our inventions—mechanical, 
political, and international—to outstrip our intelligence. 
A careful perusal of the many war records, diaries, and 
apologias written by those who were near the centre 
of the great tragedy gives rise to a feeling that apart 
from the overwhelming ethical case against warfare 
under modern conditions there is also the strong practical 
objection that no man or group of men can muster 
intelligence enough to conduct a war with efficiency. 
Each of the Diarists and Apologists gives recognition, 
either by expression or implication, to the mental 
deficiency of his colleagues while laying no stress upon 
his own. In the end we picture the War, and the uneasy 
Peace which has followed, as a mere contest in blundering 
wherein the lives and happiness of millions have been 
sacrificed to the dull complacency and indolent stupidity 
of men in authority. Even our domestic and common- 
wealth concerns are mishandled and cast into confusion, 
apparently because the machinery of government is 
now too complex for our simple-minded statesman who 
cannot take to heart the dictum of Edmund Burke: 
'" When the public man omits to put himself in a situa- 
tion of doing his duty with effect, it is an omission that 
frustrates the purposes of his trust almost as much as 
if he had formally betrayed it.” 


If our inventions in machinery and in government 
have gone beyond our present power of intelligent 
control, two courses are open to us. We may copy the 
people of ' Erewhon"' and make all machinery taboo 
or we may bestir ourselves to bring up our intelligence 
to the level of our inventions, having learned that it is 
easier to make a machine than to ensure that it will do 
no harm. 


Mr. James Harvey Robinson favours the second course 
and he supports his view in a series of most interesting 
and stimulating chapters. He tells us that '' if we are 
courageously to meet and successfully overcome the 
dangers with which our civilization is threatened we 
need more mind than ever before. He regards mind 
not as a fixed thing with definite bounds but as "conscious 
knowledge and intelligence, what we know and our 
attitude towards it, our disposition to increase our 
information, classify it, criticise it, and apply it." This 
view of mind as a growing entity demands that we shall 
rid ourselves of that fear of ideas which constrains us 
to accept as inevitable many absurdities and incon- 
sistencies in our religious, social, and international 
relationships. We are oppressed and paralysed by the 
claims of partisanship and by fears which are the 
offspring of ignorance and uncertainty. 


R. L. Stevenson observed that “ man does not live 
by bread alone, but principally on catchwords " ; and 
it is to be noted that catchwords furnish a poor diet for 
the building up of intellectual muscle, however much 
it may give of a sense of repletion and self-satisfaction. 
The difficulty in this is that we may find ourselves 
merely replacing one set of catchwords by another. 
“ There is a superstition in avoiding superstition," as 
Bacon reminds us. It is a truth constantly made 
manifest to teachers who see one “ system " or“ method" 
falling from the pedestal of acknowledged authority, 
only to be replaced by another. 


Mr. Robinson may possibly seem to a hasty reader to 
believe that we shall some day be able to adjust our 
social and political machinery with the skill and ease 
shown by a trained engineer who is repairing a motor 
car. He tells us that when he compares the discussions 
in the United States Senate on the League of Nations 
with the doings of a rural mechanic who is working on 
a broken down car, the contrast is shocking. I should 
find it more shocking than I do if I thought it possible 
or desirable to convert human beings into the semblance 
of nuts, bolts, cylinders and sparking plugs. In dealing 
with humanity we cannot attain the precision of a 
mechanic, since our material is not invariably passive. 
Our author recognises this fact and places first the need 
for liberation of thought. It is a timely plea, and he has 
stated it most admirably. SILAS BIRCH. 


THE STORY OF EARLY ENGLISH TRAVEL AND DISCOVERY: 
by A. W. Seers, B.A. Illus. (Harrap. 2s. 6d.) 


Source-books are often rather daunting to the young, and not 
only to the young. In this form they lose something of their 
learned terrors. We have here a series of extracts dealing with 
Elizabethan and pre-Llizabethan travel, with sufficient but not 
obtrusive editing. There are good stories here. There is the tale 
of the finding of Madeira by Robert Macham, “ sailing out of 
England into Spain, with a woman that he had stolen ” ; but it 
lacks detail. Many of the stories of those days have come down 
to us with an irritating lack of detail. 

The editor has welded his selections into a unity by explicatory 
chapters: '' Geographical knowledge in the Fifteenth Century,” 
“ English Trading Enterprise in the Middle Ages,” and so forth. 
This gives a satisfactory unity to the whole book. R. J. 
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REVIEWS. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The approach of Christmas brings renewed evidence of the 
care and forethought which are now shown in the preparation 
of bo ks for voung people. Christmas presents are wanted and 
nothing serves better than an interesting book, attractively 
illustrated, printed in good type for voung eyes, and stoutly 
bound, Among the parcels we have received are many superbly 
tinished volumes which will give great delight on Christmas 
Day and for a long time afterwards. 


Messrs. Adam and Charles Black have published : 


THE CAPTAIN AND THE KiNcGS : BY R. A. H. GOODYEAR. 


SKEWRALD: THE New Forest Pony: BY ALLEN W. 
SEABY. 5s. net each. 


GREYHOUSE Days: BY WARREN BELL. 2s. 6d. net. 


All these are capital stories for boys, which is to say that thev 
will be read eagerly by girls as well. The story.of the New 
l'orest pony is embellished by some excellent little drawings and 
“ Greyhouse Days ” is a welcome reprint of a favourite. 


Messrs. Blackie and Son send us the following : 


BLACKIE’S Boys’ ANNUAL. 

BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 5s. net each. 

SCHOOLGIRL Kitty: BY ANGELA BRAZIL. 

CLIPPED WINGS: BY PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 6s. net cach. 
SEVEN SISTERS AT QUEEN ANNE'S: BY EVELYN SMITH. 
HELEN OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN: BY BESSIE MARCHANT. 
PIONEERS IN TROPICAL AMERICA: BY SIR HARRY JOHNSON. 


NAT THE NATURALIST: BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
3s. 6d. net each. 

THE THIRD JUMP: 
BIRD. 

A CADET OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE: 
MAN. 

WONDER TALES OF THE EAST: 
5s. net each. 

MANCO THE PERUVIAN CHIEF: 


AND OTHER STORIES: BY RICHARD 
BY PERCY WESTER- 
BY DoNALD A. MACKENZIE. 


BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGs- 


TON. 2s. net. 
WHAT KATY DID AT SCHOOL: By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 1s. 6d. 
net. 


PoEMS BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
PoeMs BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 2s. 6d. net each. 


SESAME AND LILIES AND UNTO THIS Last: BY JOHN 
Ruskin. Ls. 6d. net. 

MONTAIGNE: ESSAYS: TRANSLATED BY JOHN FLORIO. 
Is. 6d. net. 


The well-known Annuals retain all their popular features, and 
it will be seen that the list includes books for all ages. We 
confess to having found special pleasure in reading ‘ Pioneers 
in Tropical America " and '" Wonder Tales of the East.” 


Mr. Jonathan Cape lias already established a position as a 
producer of books of qualitv, and from him we have four excellent 
volumes : 


6s. net. 
BY HuGH LOFTING. 


RAINBOW Houses: BY A. VINE HALL. 

THE VoyacEs OF Doctor DOLITTLE : 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE Boy’s Book OF SCIENCE AND CONSTRUCTION: BY 
ALFRED P. MorGan. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Lookout MAN: RY Davin W. Bone. 
BY H. Hupson RODMELL. 7s. 6d. net. 


The first-named is a book of verse with charming illustrations 
by E. J. Detmold. The second is described, and with justice, 
as the first real English classic for children since '' Alice in 
Wonderland." Jolly fancies and fun suited to children are com- 
bined with pictures of real charm. Mr. Morgan's book is a 
splendid gift for any boy of scientific tastes, and both boys and 
their fathers will be interested in Captain Bone's informing 
volume, with its silhouettes and detailed descriptions of different 
kinds of steamships. The astute father may be tempted to keep 
the book for private use so as to equip himself with an im- 
pressive store of information against the next seaside holiday 
or Channel voyage. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Messrs. Duckworth and Co. have earned our gratitude 
by issuing in a single volume : 


THe Bap CuiLbp's Book or BEASTS TOGETHER WITH MORE 
BEASTS FOR WoRsE CHILDREN AND CAUTIONARY 
TALES: BY H. BELLOC AND B.T.D. 5s. 
This book should be in every home. 


Messrs. W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., have lately published : 


OFF THE HiGH Roap: STORIES OF ENGLISH VILLAGE 
LIFE: BY ANNETTE REID. 6s. net. l 
With illustrations by C. E. Brock, whose drawings are always a 
delight. The book is an admirable gift for the older children 
and for vounger aunts and uncles. Miss Reid has the art of 
conveving the true spirit of English village life. 


Messrs. George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd., send us: 


THE LITTLEST ONE: BY MARION ST. JOHN WEBB. MUSIC 
BY RALPH DuNstTan. 7s. 6d. net. 
A collection of jolly rhymes set to music by Dr. Dunstan and 
illustrated by Margaret W. Tarrant and Kathleen I. Nixon. 
Words, music, and pictures together make this an admirable 
playway to music for the young. Teachers of infants should 
buy this book as a Christmas gift for the school. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have lately published 
several books which will serve for gifts. They include: 


ARTHUR MEE’S WONDERFUL Day. 7s. 6d. net. 
Tne Just So STORIES: PAINTING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING. Book 4--How THE ALPHABET 
WAS MADE. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE NEW HOUSE AT OLDBOROUGH : 
3s. 6d. net. 
Tur ELFIN PEDLAR AND Tarks Torbo BY Pixy Poor: By 
HELEN DouGLas ADAM. 7s. 6d. net. 
OPENWAY: BY ARCHIE P. MCKISHNIE. 6s. net. 
BANNERTAIL, THE STORY OF A GRAY SQUIRREL, WITH 100 
DRAWINGS BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 8s. 6d. net. 
The tirst-named is a wonderful book, written in the genial style 
of which Mr. Mee holds the secret. The illustrations are most 
interesting and attractive, and the chapters are full of the things 
voung people like to know. It was a happy idea to compile a 
painting book from * Just So Stories." A capital school story 
and a couple of nature books are supplemented by a volume, 
“The Eltin Pedlar,” which contains verse written by a girl 
who is now only twelve years of age and has been writing for 
eight years. The verse is remarkable for its quality and form, 
and the little play which gives to the volume its title would 
serve adnurably for a school performance. 


BY GUNBY HADATH. 


Jarrolds, Ltd., send us: 


THE LIFE OF THE SCHOOL : 
PorLv or LADY GAY COTTAGE: BY 
2s. 6d. net each. 
BETsy-GO-LUCKY or THE FOURTH: 
HERBERTSON. 
THE THREE SKIPPERS: 
THE SWAN AND HER CREW: 
3s. 6d. net each. 
All wholesome and pleasant tales such as this well-known firm 
are accustomed to produce. 


BY H. A. R. GOODYEAR. 
EMMA C. Down. 
BY JESSIE LECKIE 


BY ROBERT OVERTON. 
BY G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 


From Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. we have received : 


THE Farry NURSE. THE SNAKE PRINCE. 
THE SATIN SURGEON. THE Maaic Book. 
THE KING OF THE WATERFALLS. 
LITTLE KING Loc. 
THE BLUE PARROT. 
THe WHITE Dor. 
IN BETWEEN STORIES : 
net. 
The eight first-named are dainty volumes based on Andrew 
Lang's well-known series of fairy tales for children. In their 
new guise they will give happiness to yet another generation of 
children. The coloured frontispieces and other illustrations 
deserve praise. Mr. Stephen Southwold's *' In Between Stories" 
are the very thing for reading aloud at bed-time. We have 
tried them and know. 


3s. each. 


3s. 6d. each. 


BY STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. 3s. 6d. 
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Macmillan and Co., Ltd., have lately issued : 


CLovp-Cvckoo-LaNbp: A CHILD’s Book or VERSES: BY 
WILFRID THORLEY. 2s. 6d. net. 


These are pleasant verses and varied in theme. 


Messrs. Methuen and Co., Ltd., send : 


Forty Goov-NIGHT TALES: 
net. 


A collection of short stories which seem to us to be hardly in the 
vein of a modern child's mind, unless the child is very young 
indeed or has lived in seclusion. It is difficult to gauge the 
temper of youngsters in regard to stories, but an experiment with 
this volume suggests that the child of to-day looks for stronger 
meat than goblins, fairies, and old ladies who are carried off bv 
whirlwinds. 


BY Rose FYLEMAN. 3s. 6d. 


Mills and Boon, Ltd., have published : 


THE BROWNIES IN SWITZERLAND: 
5s. net. 


A very jolly and attractive account of children at a winter 
sports centre. The photographs are especially good. 


BY CARINE CADBY. 


The Oxford University Press (Mr. Humphrey Milford) 
have followed up the success of '' Yvette in Italy " by 


YvETTE IN VENICE AND TITANIA’S PALACE: 
WILKINSON. 10s. 6d. net. 


A beautiful book, with a coloured frontispiece after Sargent, 
and twenty-eight illustrations based on photographs. The 
story is a charming one and the volume forms one of the best 
gift books of the year. 


BY NEVILE 


Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., have published : 


ALL ABOUT Ovr BRITISH Railways: BY G. G. JACKSON. 
6s. net. 

BETTY, THE UGLY DUCKLING: BY Doris A. Pocock. 

NEIGHBOURS AT SCHOOL: BY ETHEL TALBOT. 

Toppy SCORES AGAIN: BY ALFRED JUDD. 

More ABOUT P.J.: nv LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. Ss. 
net each. i 


The first-named is a splendid present for any boy, since all 
boys are interested in railways, and especially in pictures of 
engines. The three school stories are excellent, but we confess 
a special weakness for ‘ P.]J.". the super-intelligent hero of 
Lord Frederic Hamilton’s book. 


Stanley Paul and Co. send us: 


A YOUNG AUTOCRAT: 
ADAIR. 2s. net. 

MARIONETTES AND How To MAKE THEM: A Book FoR 
Boys AND GIRLS: ILLUSTRATED BY TONY SARG. TEXT 
BY F. J. McIsaac. WITH TWO PLAYS FOR HOME-MADE 
MARIONETTES BY ANNE STODDARD. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE HEROINE OF CHELTON SCHOOL: A STORY FOR GIRLS: 
BY May WYNNE, 2s. net. 


Two interesting stories of school and a most useful little book 
for a youngster with a turn for handicraft. To make puppets 
and play them in the dramas given here will be an absorbing 
pursuit for the Christmas holidays. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS: BY CECIL 


Seeley, Service and Co., Ltd., send : 


GREAT INVENTIONS AND HOW THEY WERE INVENTED: BY 
CHARLES R. Ginson, F.R.S.E. 5s. net. 

WIRELESS OF To-DAY: BY CHARLES R. Gisson, F.R.S.E., 
AND WILLIAM B. Corr, A.M.I.E.E. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE ROMANCE OF SEA ROVERS: BY E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 

6s. net. 


Mr. Gibson is known to our readers for his gift of clear exposition, 
and these volumes are typical of his method. Mr. Keble Chat- 
terton gives an interesting account of seafaring, piracy, smuggling 
and other agreeable pursuits. Any of these books is a safe 
present for a boy or girl. 


The Sheldon Press have issued a historical tale called : 


MASTER AND MAN: A TALE OF THE PEASANTS’ REVOLT 
or 1381: By J. C. Harpwicxk. 2s. 6d. net. 
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How our BopDIiES ARE MADE: by R. M. Wilson. 
and Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net.) 

Dr. Wilson has made a brave effort to achieve that almost 
impossiLle task—to write of technical matters for non-technical 
and juvenile readers. The book deals meinly with the necessities 
of personal hygiene and is illustrated. by numerous diagrams and 
many striking metaphors, some indeed of such a nature as to 
appeal to the very voungest reader only. This, indeed, is the 
most noticeable feature of the book, for the writer appears to 
be impaled on both horns of a dilemma—-if his subject matter 
is intended for those whocan really appreciate it, then his language 
and treatment are far too juvenile, while if he really intends 
this subject matter, particularly such chapters as '" How people 
are born,” for children young enough to enjoy the language in 
which the book is written, then a large body of parents and 
teachers will question his wisdom in so doing. The physical 
facts of life do not become simpler or more suitable for revela- 
tion to the very young by the mere artifice cf being clothed in 
eitractive verbiage. The book as a whole contains little that is 
new—even its admonitions as to the care of the body have 
beea preached for many years by most teachers in most schools, 
es well as by every thoughtful parent. The book, however, may 
be recomm.ended to those who like this sort of thing, for to such 
it may be said, in common phrase, that this is just the sort of 
thing they sill like. 


(Henry Froude 


English. 


ELEMENTS OF SPEECH TRAINING: by P. H. Reaney. 
and Co. 3s. 6d. 

This little book is a simple and useful introduction to phonetics 
as applied to standard English. The method followed is largely 
one of question and experiment, with a very large number of 
useful exercises. Specimens of standard Northern and Southern 


(Methuen 


: English are included, and form in themselves a valuable contrast. 


The book should go far towards establishing the fundamentals of 
‘ good ” speech in this country. 


COMMON-SENSE ENGLISH : by R. W. Holland. 
2s.) : 

Mr. Holland knows his pupils as well as his subject, and the 
result is an entirely successful book, particularly suitable for 
evening and part-time commercial students. He seeks through- 
out to emphasize a fact that the '" commercial letter ” is not the 
sole end of a commercial English course, and that for a business 
man correct and standard speech is more important than the 
conventional phrases of ‘' commercialese."' 


(Sir Isaac Pitman. 


French. 


FRIMOUSSET AU COLLEGE ET EN VACANCES : 
Pinchon. (Evans Bros., Ltd. 2s. 6d. net.) 
This is a book containing forty-six pages of pen sketches by 
Pinchon. Aunt Amélonde sends her nephew to a lycée ; numer- 
ous incidents and practical jokes in the school life and holidays 
of Frimousset are portrayed, and the boy is always attended bv 
his faithful and humorous cat Houpalariquette. Suitable words 
by Jaboune accompany the sketches, and the resultisan excellent 
and amusing sct of pictures, forming an almost unrivalled basis 
for conversation and oral or written composition. The book 

cannot be too highly commended. R.W.H. 


VOCABULAIRE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE: Harrap's Modern Language 
Series: by H. J. B. Wanstall, M.A., and Albert Nobict. 
(Harrap and Co., Ltd. 2s.) 

An excellent book for helping pupils to acquire a wide vocabu- 
lary and also for testing it. The importance of constructions and 
idioms is kept in mind, and the arrangement is excellent. There 
are sixty-five pages dealing with as many subjects in French, 
each page containing four groups: Nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
and idioms. Another sixty-five pages follow, giving the same 
things in English. The advantage of separating the English 
from the French is obvious. The book could be well used by 
pupils as an aid to free composition, especially by those who 
possess and can use an all-French dictionary. R.W.H. 


LE CHEVALIER DES ToucHES: by Jules Barbey D'Aurevilly ; 
edited by P. A. Lewis, M.A. (Blackie and Son, Ltd. 1s.) 
This is another interesting addition to Blackie’s Longer French 
Texts. There are sixty-five pages of text, a few useful notes and 
then the customary but valuable re-translation exercises and 
phrase lists for vocabulary drill, 
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A Book or FRENCH VERSE, chosen and arranged for school use : 
by Marc Ceppi. (G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 2s.) 

There are 110 pages of text, followed by a French-English 
vocabulary of difficult words and phrases. The poems are 
arranged in groups for six years. For the first two years the 
selection is not satisfactorv ; very few of the poems are simple 
enough for beginners, but for the other years there are many 
good poems, very varied in subject and style. The selection will 
be found useful for memory work and verse readings. 


A JUNIOR FRENCH FREE CowrosrrioN : by Frank A. Hedgeock, 
M.A.. Docteur és Lettres. (Harrap, Vol. T, 2s.; Vol HI 
Is. 6d.) 
Vol. I contains 72 short passages of French, followed by 
“ Notes Explicatives"' The passages are varied and such as 
will appeal to middle form pupils. Seven of them are in verse. 
At the end of Vol. II is a reference summary of the Grammar 
required for simple French Composition (illustrated by sentences 
taken from the texts) and a verb table. The principal aim is to 
teach pupils in their third or fourth vear to write French by 
conscious imitation, leading to invention ; the exercises, pages 
1-41, are excellent. Some are well known to Direct Methodists, 
and others are novel. These two volumes are certainly the best on 
French Free Composition for Middle Forms that have yet 
appeared. R.W.H. 


A PREPARATORY FRENCH Course, based on the systematic teach- 
ing of French pronunciation: by E. J. A. Groves, Lic. és 
L., with illustrations by Gordon Browne and Jenny Wylie. 
(Blackie and Son, Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 

This beginner's book is made attractive by the numerous 
illustrations. The method of teaching the pronunciation is 
excellent; pupils will no doubt make but few spelling mistakes 
after such a course. The exercises are varied and good ; there are 
six revision lessons and various summaries, in tabular form, of 
the grammar learnt, as well as many short songs and other good 
pieces for memory work. Where this course is used excellent: 
results should be obtained not only in pronunciation and spclling 
but also in mastery of a useful vocabulary and in accurate 
knowledge of elementary grammar. R.W.H. 


Mathematics. 


A NEW SEQUENCE OF GEOMETRY: by John Gray and F. J. 
Smith. (Grant Educational Company. 3s. 6d. net.) 

In January, 1923, there appeared a useful report on the 
teaching of geometry, issued by the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. The present book 
appears to have been partly in the press when this report was 
issued, but it is claimed by the compilers that their volume 
embodies all the recommendations of the report. Whether this 
claim is justified is a matter for the members of the special sub- 
committee to determine, but the authors have produced a 
useful and systematic little volume which should find a place in 
the schools in spite of the extraordinarv number of similar 
volumes now available, 


Geography. 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD PROBLEMS : by J. F. Unstead. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 4s. net.) 

Dr. Unstead's new series of '' The Citizen of the World Geo- 
graphics " seems likely to achieve a permanent place among 
geography text books. The iasistence on the human factor in 
geography, and the sane views expressed in every book are a 
rclief after the more pedagogical end pedant type of treatment 
so frequently met with. The scope of the present book, the third 
of the series, is indicated in its title, and we are promised a fourth , 
volume on '' The British Empire and its Problems.” ‘The series 
when complete should be sufficient for the needs of all ordinary 
examination syllabuses as well as being of considerable interest 
to the general reader. 


THE ENGLISH VOYAGES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: by 
Sir Walter Raleigh. (Grant Educational Co. ls. 6d.) 

Sir Walter Raleigh has rendered signal service to teachers by 
his admirable commentarv in this little volum? on the Sixteenth 
Century Seaman Adventurers and their vovages, as recounted 
by Hakluyt, together with his deduction as to the influence of 
these vcyages on poetry and imagination. As becomes a some- 
time Professor of English Literature at Oxford, Sir Walter writes 
himself with a singular felicity and charm, and every teacher 
should add this little book to his Elizebethan shelf, for it will 
enable him to catch anew the glamour and the glory cf those 
spacious times. 
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TRAVELLERS’ TALES: SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN Many 
Lanps. (Edward Arnold. 2s. 6d.) 

This is a most interesting collection of extracts from authentic 
records of actual travellers. It should te welcome ia every 
school, particularly by teachers, whom it will relieve from the 
tiresome task of attempting to describe what they frequently 
have never seen. The extracts deal with every part of the world, 
and are suitably illustrated. 


THE Oxronp PICTURE GEOGRAPHIES: Book I, The Coast: 
Book II, Rivers; Book III, Mountains and Plains: Com- 
piled by H. McKay. (Oxford University Press. Pupils’ 
Books, 8d. each; Text Bcoks, 2s. 6d. each.) 

We congratulate Mr. McKav on these excellent little books. 
They are the happiest combination of topography and physical 
geography taught through the medium of pictures and diagrams. 
The pupils' books consist entirely of most excellent illustrations 
and a series cf suitable questions. The text bcoks serve as à 
reliable guide to teachers to enable them to use the pupils’ Locks 
to full advantage. ‘The skilful plan on which these books are 
compiled render the teachers' manuals of equal use to teachers and 
to students, and they may be used as text books. They should 
find a ready welcome in secondary schools and junior geogrephy 
classes of every kind. Finally, these books are worthy of examina- 
tion as models of what publishers can accomplish to-day. Thev 
carry their own recommendation at sight. 


Science. 


SCIENCE IN EVERYDAY LIFE: NATURE'S Mystic MOVEMENTS 
(Heat, Light, Sound): by A. T. McDougall. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 2s. 6d.) 

This series of introductory Science readers is deservedly 
popular both on account of the simple language used and of the 
wealth of homely apparatus and experiment recommended. 
The present book continues the story of the previous volumes, 
" Nature's Giant Forces'' and '' Nature's Wondrous Laws." 
The method adopted is conversational, with an appeal direct to 
the pupil as “ You.” This artifice, though making for simplicity, 
has the disadvantage of ignoring to some extent the class teacher 
and his function, but the pupils who use these books will hardly 
notice this minor point. 


Scripture. 


A CHART OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 

Teachers of Scripture often find a difficulty in bringing before 
pupils in a clear manner the succession of prophets and kings 
mentioned in the Old Testament. Messrs. Maclure, Macdonald 
and Co., Bothwell Street, Glasgow have published a useful chart, 
printed in colours, and mounted on linen, which gives mine 
centuries of Bible history, with a record of contemporary rulers 
in adjacent lands. The chart is compiled by J. M. Samuel, and 
is published at 10s. 6d. It will be found convenient as a per- 
manent means of reference. 


History. 
THE HOPE oF THE WoRKERS: by Austin Hopkinson, M.F. 
(Martin, Hopkinson and Co. 1s. net.) 


The author of this profoundly interesting book is a Member 
of Parliament, representing the Mossley Division of Lancashire, 
a constituency which is not a favourite dwelling-place of the 
aristocrat or the merchant prince, but contains the homes of 
many thousands of hard-headed working folks. They have 
elected Mr. Hopkinson in full knowledge of his views on social 
and economic questions, a knowledge which has been strengthened 
by practical demonstration in their midst, for their member 
conducts a successful manufacturing enterprise, and carries out 
his beliefs unflinchingly. In Parliament he is independent of 
party ties and it is difficult to imagine him speaking with bated 
breath of any political leader. 

In this book he deals trenchantly with the doctrine of Socialism, 
and at the same time gives outspoken advice to the capitalst. 
If the latter, he says, ‘‘ would do his duty as a capitalist instead 
of constantly blaming the workers for the present state of atiairs, 
the fallacies of the Socialists would have no power over the minds 
of our fellow-countrymen." Perhaps Mr. Hopkinson is over 
prone to see Socialism in all forms of communal effort, and to 
forget that while we are awaiting the spiritual regeneration of 
all the capitalists there are many ills which demand State action, 
or at least some compulsory form of co-operative etfort. He 
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hardly takes adequate note of the working of the system of jcint 
stock companies, with, it may be, thousands of shareholders, all 
of whom are capitalists, but very few have any power to atfect 
the welfare of those employed in the undertaking. 

The book is a transparently honest and sincere plea for the 
adoption of a simple code of goodwill, mutual trust and help- 
fulness, honest werk, honest politics and self-denial in. material 
things. The criticism of the work of Karl Marx and of the antics 
of certain politicians is well done, and the whole book merits 
careful attention. It cught to ensure for Mr. Hopkinson a per- 
manent seat in Parliament, where men of his candour and honesty 
are always nceded. F.R. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY : by J. L. Hammond and Barbara Hammond 
(Makers of the 19th Century. Edited by Basil Williams). 
(Constable. 12s. net.) 

The eldest son of the sixth Earl of Shaftesbury, born in 1801 
and living until 1885, was certainly a man of the 19th Century, 
and this record of his single-minded career serves to remind us 
of the great part which he played in shaping the thoughts and 
practices of his countrymen over a wide field of social work. 
He was born into a circle of fashionable life which had its own code 
of complacent selfishness, as such circles always have. As a 
child he encountered, even amid the wealth and luxury of his 
social surroundings, that distorted and naivelv brutal attitude 
towards children which rested on the belief, described by him- 
self, that '' to render a child obedient, it should be im constant fear 
of its father and mother." At school he was subjected to 
“bullying, neglect, and hard treatment of every sort," until 
he went to Harrow, where he spent three happy vears. Here, 
too, he saw a pauper's funeral, and the shock given to his mind 
by the coarse levity of the attair made him vow to devote his 
life to the interests of the poor. 

How steadfastly he maintained this purpose is well known, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have brought to this biography their 
deep knowledge of the story of village and town life, as atfected 
by the Industrial Revolution, furnishing a background which 
enhances the splendid vigour of Lord Shaftesbury's work. This 
is a book which should be read by all who are concerned with 
education. It gives encouragement to those who are fretted by 
the slow progress of ideas and explains the origin of many of 
our difficulties. R. 


History. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY FOR SCOTTISH SCHOOLS: by 
Arthur C. Hay. (Nelson and Sons. 3s). . 

Lively pictures (including one of Jenny Geddes’s stool) are 
matched by Mr. Hay’s lively manner. The old-fashioned 
history books for children never had bits like this :— 

" Happen what might, Mungo Park never quite gave way in 
despair. Once, after being robbed of everything but his 
shirt, trousers and hat, and left helpless in the midst of a 
lion-haunted wilderness in the depth of the rainy season, 
he thought for a moment to lie down and die. But a small 
patch of beautiful moss chanced to catch his eye, and hope 
sprang again.  '" Can that Being," thought he, “ who 
planted, watered, and brought to perfection in this obscure 
part of the world a thing which appears of so small impor- 
tance, look with unconcern upon the situation and sufferings 
of creatures formed after His own image? ”’ 

Thus, with never a dull pause, Mr. Hay bustles along from the 
year ] A.D. (his chosen starting-point) to the League of Nations, 
in sixty-nine chapters, with a useful chart of the centuries at the 
end ; and bright are the pages on travel, geographical expansion, 
and inventions. F. J.G. 


BRirisH History TasBLes: With Sidelights on European and 
World Events, 1485-1603: by H. W. Clark, D.D. (Meikle- 
john. 3s. 6d. net.) 

When this work is completed by the issue of the future volumes 
on earlier and later periods, promised in the preface, it will be a 
useful storehouse of reference from which history teachers can 
extract material for time-charts and time-sequences. 

We do not think there is anything quite of this kind available. 
Morison's '' Time Table ” is definitely European ; but it covers 
the years 400 to 1875. Dr. Clark's tables devote three out of 
twelve columns to affairs outside the British Isles, so that his 
title and sub-title correctly describe his work. 

The range of the column on Social Life, Industry, etc., seems to 
be rather narrow. There is material available for manv of the 
blank spaces appearing here. In other volumes it will perhaps 
be more fully drawn upon. R. j. 
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OUTLINES OF BRITISH HISTORY : with Special Reference to Sccial 
Life and Conditions: by George Guest. (Milford. 2s. 6d.) 
From the usual '' Britain in 55 R.c. '' down to the Irish Peace 
Treaty, 1922, the author travels in an even, succinct stvle, such 
as this :- — 

'" [n 1070, Stigand, Archbishop of Canterburv, was deposed ; 
and Lanfranc, an Italian monk, who was abbot of Bec, was 
appointed in his stead. The aims of Lanfranc coincided with 
those cf the King. Hitherto, it had been customary for 
defaulting clergy to be tried in the ordinary law courts. 
Both King and Archbishop, however, regarded such men as 
too holy to be brought before the County Court, or other 
local tribunal. In 1086, therefore, special courts were 
established for the trial of offending clergy. Such courts 
were in existence on the Continent, where the Bishop dealt 
with all otfenders against the Church in accordance with 
Canon Law.” 

The “ Social Life and Conditions '' (see title) are handled in the 


same way, at not over-liberel length. F. J. 6G. 

History cF ENGLAND: by Edith Thompson. Edward A. 
Freeman's “ Historical Course for Schools," Vol. If. 
(Macmillan. | 3s. 6d.) 


To the 1908 edition of this familiar textbook, with its neat 
Clarendon-type-headed paragraphs and methodical and concise 
summaries of events, Miss Thompson has added, in the same 
stvle, glimpses of the Budget struggle of 1909, Labour Unrest, 
Women's Movement, Aviation, and the War; the final three 
pages breathe a sigh over the '' Trials of Peace”; and “ alto- 
gether ihe prospects of the twentieth. century at present are 
stormy.” But it is hardly the business of the laurel-crowned 
Cho to murmur forcbodings ! F. J.G. 


OUTLINES OF BRITISH History. Part I, The Beginnings to 1603 : 
by F. W. Tickner, D.Lit., B.Sc. Econ. Fifty-one illustra- 
tions and nineteen maps and plans. (Universitv of London 
Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 

This is quite such a capable book as one would expect from 
Dr. Tickner. It has the same practical efficiency as his '' Social 
History,'' issued just before the war. There are no new features, 
but there is clearness and definiteness throughout. The exercises 
at the ends of chapters are chiefly stimulants towards doing things 
and enquiring about things: “ Are there any traces in your 
aistrict of the existence there of monks or nuns or friars during 
the Middle Ages? ” But is it worth while to incite children to 
make a“ model or plan ” of one of the battlefields of the Wars of 
the Roses? R. J. 


AN ENGLISH HISTORY OF BRITAIN: Book I, to 1603, followed by 
summary to 1914, 2s.; II, 1603-1783, and summaries of 
preceding and following periods, 2s. 3d.; III, 1783-1914, 
and summary of preceding times, 2s. 3d. (Grant Educa- 
tional Co. In one vol., 4s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Markham would have been astonished, and certainly her 

“ Little Arthur " would have been delighted, at the numerous 

pictures in this History of England (with Scotland not at all 

forgotten), and particularly the full page prints from Leighton, 

Gilbert, Fordall (Jessie’s Dream: Relief of Lucknow) and the 

rest; and maps lend their black-and-white assistance. The 

narrative is rapid ; for example :— 

“ Richard I contributed little that was useful towards the 
advance of his country, though his people adored him for 
his soldierly qualities and the glory of his crusade. He fell 
fighting in France, and was succeeded by his brother, John, 
who was one of the greediest and most tyrannical of all the 
English kings. He ill-treated all sections of his people, and 
so united them into a coalition which extorted from him the 
Great Charter.” 

Commendable notice is taken of social conditions and progress ; 

for instance :— 

'" The seventeenth century was distinguished by many im- 
provements in methods of farming. About the middle of the 
period the draiaing of the extensive fens round the Wash was 
successfully carried out under the direction of Dutchmen, 
and by this means a great stretch of country was made fit 
for cultivation. Some farmers began to enclose their fields 
by walls and hedges, to use horses instead of oxen for 
ploughing, to manure their land, and to adopt better farming 
implements, for iron was now somewhat more plentiful, and 
therefore cheaper.” 

The Great War, the Irish Free State, and the League of 

Nations are recorded. F. J.G. 
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Art. 


THE PROVERBS OF Goya: by Blamire Young, R.I., R.B.A. 
With 21 illustrations. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

This is an explication of the remarkable etchings issued by the 
Spanish artist, Goya, under the name of '' Los Caprichos.” These 
strange drawings form one of the most striking, and one of the 
most puzzling examples of symbolism in the history of art. Goya 
remains to us as a subject of dispute. In one of the most recent 
summaries of the history of art he is dismisscd in ten lines . . . 
“ he holds a place apart. There is a strain, in fact, of madness 
running through his work.” 

Mr. Young finds method, but no madness, in Goya's work ; 
and we think he is right. Whether his account and explanation 
of the method is the last word on Gova. however, we think to be 
less certain. Interesting his book undoubtedly is. It is sugges- 
tive, it is thoughtful. The writer knows his subject ard cares 
greatly for it. But ia prcportion as a work of art embodies the 
thought and experience of the artist, so do the possible interpre- 
tations of the work increase. Thus said Goethe to the “ explainers 
of his “ laust ": " What did I mean by that incident? | How 
do I know? ” 

There is a curious oversight—curious, that is, for a book of this 
nature. We are given as a frontispiece Goya's wonderful 
“ Colossus." Now that figure has three heads in one. Around 
the obvious backward-glancing face, there is in bold shadow- 
outline the profile—it seems ridiculous—of Mr. W. E. Gladstone ! 
Even the Harry Furniss collar is indicated. Then again, if 
“ Mr. Gladstone's ” chin be taken as a nose, a third head appears, 
looking down in thought: a great-brained, beetle-browed head. 


The Gladstone resemblance, of course, is pure accident. But can 
the three heads be accidents? From Goya, who used double- 
headed figures (page 14, page 120) in other forms? It seems 
scarcelv likely. R. J. 


Psycholo£y. 


HvMAN VALUE: by H. Sturt, M.A. (C.U.P. 3s. 6d. net.) 


When the reviewer sees the sub-title of this book—''An 
Ethical Essay ''—his first thought is * What! Again?” For 
the only use for classical ethical theory seems to be to serve 
as material for intelligence tests for aspiring graduates. But once 
immersed in these refreshing pages the mood soon passes, and 
what was begun in a spirit of pious resignation is continued in 
one of genuine and sustained interest. For whatever one may 
say of this essay, it is at least strikingly mdividual—no re-hash 
of outworn principles, but a genuinely personal view of a problem 
which ought to have been, and so seldom was, of infinite import- 
ance and interest. 

Throwing overboard the classical theories of ethical principle 
(how well we know them !), the author substitutes what he terms 
the “ Principle of Human Value." Briefly this means the 
appreciation of what is good in man. “A man ìs actuated bv 
this motive when he appreciates human characters, acts, and 
institutions as intrinsically valuable, apart from any selfish 
gains of his own." There are doubtless, he savs, other elements 
in virtue, but this he selects as the chief. 

In its final analysis this means that we throw back the whole 
question of the development of morels to the dceper question 
of the spiritual development of man, and the first question must 
be answered in the light of what biological, anthropological and 
psychological science can tell us of man’s development; this, 
of course, is a development of spirit. Thus morality reveals 
.tself not as the cause, but the result of progress. 

It becomes our duty, according to this theory, to discover the 
lines along which the spirit of man is developing, and so to assist 
in the progress. As the writer most significantly says: "The 
moralists] dc all that cap reasonably be expected of them if they 
are able to discern the principles which are just beginning to be 
adopted by the men who are actively engaged m the business of 
the world." This is turning the tables on the philosopher with a 
vengeance. 

Ethical theories cannot of course be proved—they can onlv 
be substantiated bv an appeal to experience, and so the writer 
proceeds to follow out the principle through all the varied 
activities of the spirit of man—social, economic, wsthetic, and 
so forth, in a most refreshingly—one might even sav daringly— 
original way, and alwavs (as the wrapper is careful to warn us) 
“with definite political prejudgments." What these are the 
reader will soon discover. By the way, is there anv difference 
between a prejudgment and a prejudice ? 
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What we would like specially to emphasize, and what con- 
stitutes the chief claim of this essay on our attention, is firstly 
the originality we have already noted, and secondly the uncom- 
promisingly just anelvsis the writer gives of our contemporary 
organisations and mstitutions. Its importance is out of all 
proportion to its bulk, and we cannot imagine anyone beginning 
it and laving it down unfinished. 

The following short extracts may serve to give some indication 
of the book's quality and tone. Of wealth, we ere told, in a 
modern society © Many have a large share of it who misuse or 
waste it ; while others, who could use it well, can get no share.” 
This- -at least the latter clause-.-is as we know from personal 
experience, only too true. What would Sir Eric Geddes say to 
this: ‘ Governments composed of wealthy men alwavs 
show narrow-mindedness. At the best they value only some 
special elements of character, those which conduce to wealth- 
getting ; at the worst thev can hardly be said to value character 
at all, but are merelv sottish and grasping.” Or Dean Inge to 
this: “A truly democratic educational policy is one that assumes 
that every class of citizens is well worth educating." 

The following too is very interesting: “A philosophic friend 
of mine said he would rather have died than written a certain 
trumpery little book on ethics." We may hazard a guess as to 
the book referred to—-and the judgment is illuminating. Some 
professors of ethics will hardly recognise their beloved subject 
in Mr. Sturt’s vigorous and iconoclastic hands. That is probably 
why we tind this book so excellent. 


General. 


bv A. S. E. 
(Old West- 


POPULAR FALLACIES EXPLAINED AND CORRECTED: 
Ackermann, B.Sc. (Engin.). Third Edition. 
minster Press. 12s. 6d.) 

This book first appeared in 1908, and was then reviewed in 
THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. The present volume deals with 1350 
fallacies as against 480 in the first edition. The book has grown 
tonearly a thousand pages, and for its mere bulk it is very cheap. 
The range, too, is wider. One turns the pages at random : '"' The 
Indian Rope Trick ’’; '" That gorillas are savage ?” ; " That gold 
is the most valuable metal '' (here follows a list of eight dearer 


metals); '' That Dr. Samuel Johnson used to frequent ' The 
Cheshire Cheese’ tavern " ; " That there was a female Pope, 
Pope Joan "; “ That all gold mines are profitable.” 


Mr. Ackermann is a destrover of illusions. He will not even 
let us believe that gravel soil is better than clay for healthv 
houses. R. J. 
Junior BooK-KEEPING: by T. C. Jackson. (University Tutorial 

Press. 3s. net) 

This little book is now in its second edition. Intended 
primarily for evening and part-time students, it should be equallv 
useful in the modern sides of secondary and public schools, while 
the small retail trader may find much of value in its pages. 


INTERNATIONAL THOUGHT: by John Galsworthy. (Hetter. 
6d. All profits go to the League of Nations Union.) 

Three saviours shine in Galsworthy's vision ; but they can only 

save us if they combine : 

" Governments and peoples are no longer in charge. Our 
fate is really in the hands of the three great Powers—Science, 
Finance, and the Press. Underneath the showy political 
surface of things, those three great Powers are secretly 
determining the march of the nations; and there is little 
hope for the future unless they can mellow and develop 
on international lines. In each of these departments of 
life there must be men who feel this, as strongly as the writer 
of these words. The world’s hope hes with them; in the 
possibility of their being able to institute a sort of crafts- 
man's trusteeship for mankind—a new triple alliance, 
of Science, Finance, and the Press, in service to a new 
idealism. '' 

Such is the call to editors, bankers, and anthropologists. 

And teachers ? F.].G. 


PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE. 
'" CYMBELINE " : A. W. Verity. 2s. 9d. 
Press.) 

“ Cymbeline ” is done by Mr. A. W. Verity. It has its difficul- 
ties, and Mr. Verity has tried to make the play understood by the 
student. Itisnota pleasant play, but like “ Troilus and Cressida’ 
atones for its horrors by containing some splendid poetry. The 
“ Dirge” over Fidele, by Collins, adds much to the interest, 
and shows some deep appreciation of the sadness of farewell. 

R.L.G. 


(Cambridge University 
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A SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


The Shanty Book 


PART I 
Collected and Edited 
BY 
Sir Richard Runciman Terry. 


A new vocal edition for use of schools E9- 


colleges, of Sir Richard Terry’s well-known 
collection. The thirty shanties given, are 
culled from different parts of the coast, &F deal 
with the various aspects of the alor s craft. 


" Curwen Eprrion (6321) 
Price 1/6 Words only 6d. 


PiANoronTE Epition (2951) 
6/- net cash. 


LONDON : 


J. CURWEN & SONS, LTD., 


24, BERNERS STREET, W. 1. 


ALFRED LENGNICK & CO.'S 


BOUND VOLUMES 


Are attractively produced in Cloth 
Covers in First-Class Style and, 
while quite inexpensive, form 


Handsome Gifts & Prizes 


that your friends and pupils will value. 


The 


Eclipse Series of Pianoforte Albums 


1.—GRIEG 8.—BRAHMS 
5.—RUBINSTEIN 9.—SCHUBERT 
6.—TSCHAIKOWSKI 11.—SCHUMANN 
7.—CHOPIN 12.—LISZT 


Each, Net 6[- (Postage 6d. extra) 


Each Volume contains a representative collection of 
Pianoforte Pieces by the Composers named 


Also published in Paper Covers at 3/- each, net. 


ALFRED LENGNICK & CO. 


14, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, 
AND OF ALL MUSIC DEALERS. 
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University Press 


PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION FROM LATIN AND GREEK 
AUTHORS. By G.G. MORRIS, M.A., and 
W. R. SMALE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d., or in 
two parts—I, Latin; Il, Greck- -3s 6d each. 


CAMBRIDGE PLAIN TEXTS: 


GERMAN. The first 2 volumes of a new series 
of German texts, under the editorship of Dr 
KARL BREUL and Professor GILBERT 
WATERHOUSE, are now ready. Pott 8vo. 
Is 6d each. 
Grillparzer. Der Arme Spielmann. Erin- 
nerungen an Beethoven. 


Herder. Kleinere Aufsätze. I. 


A SHORT ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
By A. HOARE. Volume I (Italian-English). 
Second impression. Demy 8vo. 9s net. 


CYMBELINE. Edited by A. W. VERITY, 


M.A. With an introduction, notes, glossary, and 
indexes. Fcap 8vo. 2s 9d. Pitt Press Shakespearc 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON, M.A. With an 
introduction, notes, glossary, and indexes. Fcap 
8vo. 3s 6d. Pitt Press Shakespeare. 


NOTES ON QUALITATIVE ANALY- 
SIS. By H. J. H. FENTON, M.A., Sc.D., 
F.R.S. With Supplemertt bound in. Crown 4to. 
10s 6d net. 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOMETRY. 
Vol. IJI, Solid Geometry, Ouadrics, Cubic Curves 
in Space, Cubic Surfaces. By H. F. BAKER, 
Sc.D., F.R.S., Lowndean Professor of Astronomy 
and Geometry. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ELEMENTARY 
ARITHMETICS. BOOK VIII. 
By J. H. WEBSTER, Inspector of Schools to 
the Leeds Education Conunittee. Crown 8vo. 
Paper covers. With Answers, 2s 3d; Without 
Answers, Is 8d. Cloth: With Answers, 2s 6d ; 
Without Answers, 2s. 


UNCONVENTIONAL ARITHMETI- 
CAL EXAMPLES FOR JUNIORS. 
A Book of Original Problems and Question 
Papers. By R. S. WILLIAMSON, M.A. Demy 
8vo. 2s 6d. Teachers’ edition, 3s. 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
C. F. Clay, Marager 
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History OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY FROM THALES TO DEMOCRITUS : 
by B. A. G. Fuller, Ph.D. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

The rise and development of the enquiry into the nature of 
things that characterises what we call Western Civilization 
has an unending fascination. The beginner was remarkably 
clear and detinite, the course of growth and of succession is 
plainly marked, from Thales to the philosophical dons of to-day. 
The amazingly sudden growth also, in the first two centuries 
‘600-400 B.c.), never since surpassed, never equalled, in the score 
of centuries following, gives an engrossing interest to this tale 
of beginnings. It is with these two centuries that Dr. Fuller 
is here concerned. The book arose from experiences in teaching 
the historv of Greck philosophy to '' large numbers of innocent 
and incurious youths.” The youths, in this case, were American, 
but by the description they must have been Anglo-American 
in type. " Incurious " was one of Matthew Arnold’s epithets 
of despair, applied to our native leisured class. 

Dr. Fuller has attempted a colloquial form. Fortunately, 
however, it becomes too difficult for him to sustain completely. 
It is always too ditticult for a reader to sustain for long, without 
becoming irritated. Form of presentation, for the average man, 
and in such a subject is of very great importance. How few 
moderns can stand manv pages of Plato's Republic at a sitting ? 
We do not suggest that Dr. Fuller has completely solved the 
problem of presentation, but he has certainly given us a readable 
book, without an excess of footnotes, and without any implicit 
assumption that the reader is a bit of a classicist and a bit of a 
philosopher (in the way that the schools use that word), to begin 
with. 

Therefore, although many accounts of the carly Greek thinkers 
have already been issued. we think that Dr. Fuller’s apologia 
in his preface is quite justified. Many will be able to read this 
work who would blench before Burnet or Gomperz. For those 
who would like to consider these Greeks rather as scientists 
than as philosophers (in the narrower sense) we might suggest 
Sir Thomas Heath’s little '" Copernicus of Antiquity '' (S.D.C.K.). 
l'or the modern separation of the man of science, in our own terms, 
from the man of abstract philosophy, was unknown to the early 
Greeks. The separation is not in all ways an advantage. R.J. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS. 


The Medici Society, Ltd.. of 7. Grafton Street, London, 63, 
Bold Street, liverpool, and 121, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 
mouth, are justly celebrated for their admirable reprints of 
worthy pictures. Many examples of their work have found 
an abiding place on the walls of our schools. to the great content 
of the pupils. The extended experience of the firm finds a happy 
outlet in the production of Christmas cards and calendars 
appropriate to the season and also to the reputation of the 
Medici Societv. Among the examples will be found beautiful 
reproductions of works of the Old Masters, printed in four colours 
and giving a faithful copy of the original painting in each casc. 
These cost eightpence cach. 

The Grafton Series includes paintings by R. Anning Bell, R.A., 
W. Russell Flint, R.W.S., and Margaret Tarrant. Each picture 
is in colour with a border design, and many have a poem on the 
fourth page. forming a charming card and costing only 1s. 6d. 

Well-known artists of to-dav contribute to the New Water- 
Colour Series at one shilling each, the cards being printed on 
hand-made paper, and including work by W. W. Collins, R.I.. 
Herbert Marshall, R. W.S., and Graham Petrie, R.I. A similar 
set, known as the Water-Colour Series at eightpence, is representa- 
tive of the work of W. W. Collins, R.I., and others. For the 
children there is a series known as the Rhyme and Story Series, 
after water-colour drawings bv Margaret Tarrant, printed in 
colour, with pleasing verses. These are sixpence cach. The 
Miniature O.d Masters’ Series consists of small reproductions of 
famous pictures, prepared in most beautiful fashion and selling 
at fourpence each. In the Monochrome Series we have the Old 
Masters reproduced in photogravure at threepence each. 

A wide range of beautiful calendars at prices ranging from 
ninepence to five shillings is also available, including some which 
are specially designed for young people. 

In all these productions the eye is charmed by exquisite 
colouring and'tinishe d workmanship. Nobodv need go clsewhere 
for a Christmas card or calendar. The Medici Society will :upplv 
every requirement to the full. A full list and order form may 
be obtained on application to one of the addresses given. 


The January issue of Tur EpucarionaL Times will appear 
under the title 


THE 


EDUCATION OUTLOOK 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


TIMES 


EDITED BY FRANK ROSCOE 


The new magazine will retain the best features of THE EDUCATIONAL 


TIMES, and will be found to contain some new ones of interest to all 


who value education. 


In particular the book reviews will be extended 


and articles will appear dealing with practical problems of the classroom. 


ORDER COPIES NOW. 


Price, 6d. net. 


Twelve numbers, post free, 7/6 


- 


By post, 7d. 
To Registered Teachers, 6/- 


DECEMBER, 1923 


‘Price 2/6 mw 
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TEXTBOOK OF 


FRENCH 


PROSE COMPOSITION 


By A. C. CLARK, M.A. 
Head of the Department of Modern Languages. 


and A. J. P. BROODBANK, B.A. 
Both of the Regent Street Polytechnic, London. 


This new textbook by two experienced teachers is 
intended to provide a sound two-vear course in French 
Composition up to the standard of a Matriculation 
examination. Itis divided into three distinct sections— 


PART I gives graduated passages of an interesting 
character with parallel English passages for 
translation and recapitulatory exercises on 
the rules of French grammar. 


has English passages for translation, of vary- 
ing difficulty, with vocabularies and notes. 


Part II 


Part lII deals with free composition in French, with 
particularly useful phrases and vocabularies. 


Teachers of French should send [or particulars of this 
very helpful textbook, post free from 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SON, LIMITED. 


PARKER STREET KINGSWAY Lonpbon, W.C.2 


Commercial Subjects 
By means of Pitman’s Postal Courses you 
can study at home in your spare time, the 
lessons commencing from the stage of 
your present knowledge. There are eighty 
Separate and distinct courses available, 
and these are described in the booklet 
* Home Study," which will be sent free 
to any teacher. 


WRITE TO-DAY, stating the subjects 
in which you are interested. 


Rilkmans 


BUSINESS SECRETARIAL ANO 


Prigcipal : 
Dr. R. W. HOLLAND, O.B.B., M.A. 
M.So., e 


LL.D 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


A NEW TREATMENT OF GRAMMAR. 


Every Teacher interested in the New 
Treatment of this Subject should see 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
PRACTICE 


By RICHARD WILSON, B.A., D.Litt. 
144 pages. Fully Ilustrated. Price 2s. 


This interesting book embodies an attempt to 
exhibit the main outlines of grammar as “a 
commentary on the facts of language " rather 
than as an arbitrary code of rules. The short- 
comings and occasional uselessness of grammar arc 
frankly discussed, but pupils are shown that good 
authors always follow the common usage of the 
educated people of their time. Made-up sentences 
to suit rules of grammar are avoided, as well as 
definitions, and from the first the pupil is trained 
to consider passages of standard modern writing 
of considerable extent. 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR 
A SPECIMEN COPY TO-- 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
PARKSIDE WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


DIFFICULT 


«TO ‘SUPERSEDE AN ESTABLISHED TEXT- 
BOOK or even TO GET CONSIDERATION 
FOR A MODERN NEW ONE.” 


Headmasters and Headmistresses, who do not 
already know these two books, are invited to 
look at free specimen copies. 


Mann and Norman’s Algebra. 


by H. J. Mann, B.A. (St. Paul’s Preparatory School), 
and J.S. NoRMAN, M.A. (The New Beacon, Sevenoaks). 


With Answers, 4/6net. Without, 4/- net. 


‘One of the best books on Elementary Algebra we have seen."— P.S.R. 
" Many of the better known books on Algebra are not at pains to give 
explanations of processes which will be clear to the average student 

it is on this point that the book under review excels.” —Schoolmaster: 


Norman's Arithmetic (4th Edition) 
by J. S. Norman, M.A. (The New Beacon, Sevenoaks). 


With Answers, 4-- net. Without, 3/6 net. 
“ The Illustrations are real and such as should appeal to the young 
mind." — Times. Educational Supplement. 
“ To all teachers this book should prove a great boon,"— P.S.K. 


H. F. W. Deane & Sons The Year Book Press Lid., 


Publishers ot 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS' YEAR BOOK. 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK, 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK, 


31, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. I. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ALLEN AND Unwin, Lip. 

Thirty-two Passages from the Odyssey in English Rhymed Verse: 
by C. D. Locock. 3s. 6d. net. 

Geometry for Teachers of Young Children: by Adeline Pullar. 
Revised by H. E. J. Curzon, M.A., D.Sc., and N. Agnes 
Taylor, N.F.U. 4s. 6d. net. 

Educational Sociology : by David Snedden. 16s. net. 

Psycho-Analysis and Everyman: by D. N. Barbour. 6s. net. 

Jesus, Lover of Men: An Interpretation of the Records: by 
Wilton Rix. 2s. 6d. net. 


B. T. Barsronp, Lip. 
Architecture and its place in General Education: by Sir 
Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.D.A. Is. 


A. AND C. BLack, LTD. 
A First Text-Book of British History: by G. H. Reed, M.A. 
Part 2: Tudors and Stuarts. Paper, Is.; Cloth, ls. 3d. 


G. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 

Second Year German Course: by B. Yandel, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Smith's General Chemistry for Colleges: revised and rewritten 
by James Kendall.. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Explorer Geographies: Africa and Australasia: by 
J. Thomas, M.A. 3s. 

Speak Up for the Animals: a Collection of Pieces for Recitation 
about Animals and their Welfare: edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. Is. 6d. net. 

Bells Novelist Readers: The Thackeray Book: Scenes from 
the Works of W. M. Thackeray: edited by E. May, L.L.A. 
2s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 
Principles of Geometry : by H. F. Baker, Sc.D., LL.D. : Volume 
3. Solid Geometry. 15s. net. 
Cambridge Plain Texts: 
Grillparzer : Der Arme Spielmann. Erinnerungen an 
Beethoven. 
Herder: Kleinere Aufsatze I. 
The Pitt Press Shakespeare : 
Much Ado About Nothing: edited by George Sampson, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Cymbeline: edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. 2s. 9d. 
Notes on Qualitative Analysis: Concise and Explanatory: by 
H. J. H. Fenton, Sc.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


Is. 6d. each. 


JONATHAN CAPE. 
The Mind in the Making : by James Harvey Robinson. 6s. net. 
Cenotaph: A Book of Remembrance in Poetry and Prose for 
November the Eleventh: compiled and edited by Thomas 
Moult. 5s. net. 
The Lookout Man: by David W. Bone. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Pedlar's Pack: by Rowland Kenny. 7s. 6d. net. 
Claw and Fang: by Ernest Glanville. 7s. 6d. nct. 


CLARENDON PREss. 
The Thames Basin: An Elementary Geography: — by 
Marie Michaelis, M.A. 3s. 


H. F.. W. DEANE AND Sons, THE YEAR Book Press, Lrp. 
The Girls' School Year Book, 1923-24. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE EDUCATIONAL COMPANY OF IRELAND, LTD. 


A Short History of French Literature: From the Beginnings to 
1900 : by T. B. Rudmose-Brown. 3s. 6d. net. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., LTD. 
Individual Work in Infants’ Schools: by J. M. Mackinder. 
3s. 6d. net. 


FYALL AND MAINE. 
Is there a New Rage Type? and The Philosophy Behind: by 
Captain A. G. Pape. 2s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE GILL. AND Sons, Lro. 
Men of the Pen: The Growth of English Literature from the 
earliest times to the end of the 18th Century: by 
F. A. Ginever, B.A. 3s. 6d. 


THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL Co., LTD. 
An English History of England. 4s. 6d. 


HACHETTE AND Co. 
La Fleur des Contes et Légendes: by Jules Lazare. 2s. 


GEORGE G. HaRRAP AND Co., LTD. 
The Fundamental Ideas of Chemistry : by Dr. Alfred Benrath. 
Translated by Jethro Bithell, M.A. 2s. net. 
Child Life in Other Lands: by H. Avis Perdue. Parts l and 2. 
2s. each. 
W. HEFFER AND Sons, Ltn. 
International Thought: by John Galsworthy. 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 
Everyday Biology: by J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D. 
2s. 6d. net. 


6d. net. 


MARTIN HOPKINSON AND Co., LID. 
The Hope of the Workers: by Austin Hopkinson, M.P. 1s. net. 


W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD. 
Effective School Atlas. First Edition. Bound Boards, 2s. 3d. 
net; Limp Cloth, 2s. 9d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 
Mechanics via the Calculus: by P. W. Norris, M.A., B.Sc., and 
W. Seymour Legge, B.Sc. 12s. 6d. net. 
Latin Unseens: selected by C. G. Pope, M.A., and T. E. J. 
Bradshaw, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


CRosBv LOCKWOOD AND SON. 
Radio and High Frequency Currents by E. T. Larner. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
THE LINDSEY PkREss. 
The Moral Basis of the League of Nations: The Essex Hall 
Lecture, 1923, by the Rt. Hon. Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., 
M.P. ls. net. 


McDovcaLr's EDUCATIONAL Co., LTD. 

Shakespeare's Plays: Macbeth. 10d. 

Gateways to Poetry Book 3: Treasures New and Old : Part 1. 
Is. 2d. 

MACMILLAN AND Co., Lrp. 

Sclect Essays from the writings of Viscount Morley of Blackburn, 
O.M.: edited, with a biographical introduction and notes, 
by H. G. Rawlinson, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Independence: Rectorial Address delivered at St. Andrews, 
October, 1923, by Rudyard Kipling. Is. net. 

Modern History: by Carlton J. H. Hayes and Parker Thomas 
Moon. 12s. net. . 

An Introduction to Zoology: Through Nature Study with 
Directions for Practical Work: by Rosalie Lulham, B.Sc. 
10s. net. i 

METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 

Supernormal Faculties in Man: An Experimental Study: by 
Eugene Osty: translated from the French by Stanley de 
Brath, M.Inst.C.E. 15s. net. 

Practical Mathematical Analysis: by H. Von Sanden: with 
examples by the translator, H. Levy, M.A., D.Sc. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Edward the Second: by Christopher Marlowe: edited by 
R. S. Knox, M.A. 2s. 

A History of French Literature: by Kathleen T. Butler. Vol. 1: 
From the Earliest Times to 1789; Vol. 2: from 1789 to 
1914. 10s. 6d. net each. 

First German Book: by Philip Wayne, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Grammar and the Use of Words: by Arnold Smith, M.A. 3s. 


THE Mepicr Society, Lrp. 
Letters of Lord Chesterficld to Lord Huntingdon: with intro- 
duction and notes by A. Francis Steuart. 8s. 6d. net. 


JonN Murray. 
Studies in English Rhymes from Surrey to Pope: A Chapter in 
the History of English: by Henry Cecil Wyld. 35s. net. 


THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, Ltn. 
Teachers’ Manual of Class-Work and Management: by 
Gilbert A. Christian, 13.A. 2s. 6d. 
An Introduction to History for Scottish Schools: by Arthur C. 
Hay, M.A. 3s. 
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= LACK’S “ PEEPS” SERIES consists of books that are irresistible in their appeal to boys and girls. They transport the young readers to foreign — 
— lands, and set them down side by side with children of their own age in new and strange surroundings ;. they reveal the fascinating mysteries ot - 
= plant, bird, animal, and insect life, and reconstruct living pictures of the historie past, They invest Geography, Nature Study, and History with = 
-— life, colour, and movement. — 
= PEEPS AT MANY LANDS AND CITIES. = 
=| Alsace-Lorraine England Kashmir Portugal = 
= Ambas d ewe THE "PEEPS" SERIES is dis- Londen Reme, Ancient = 
= Sepu France tinguished from all others by: Madagascar Russia — 
me in Germany Malay States Scotland — 
— British Nerth Borneo Greece 1. Beauty of form and clearness of type. Siam — 
= Burma Greece, Ancient bats M Seuth Africa = 
= Holland 2. A wealth of fascinating pictures in Newfoundland Seuth America -— 
= Ceylon Hely Land colour and black and white done on the spot, New York South Seas = 
— Febr hungary 3. Graphic and arresting narrative and New Zealand s = 
=| Cuba inda | Miser ptio Norway and the Lappe  Switrertand = 
— Delhi a- -Heme Lif irst- : urkey =æ 
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= Egypt i Japan PE ae i Poland World's Delis = 
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— bois Din PA A A teach of msl boys andl ale OTHER PEEPS. = 
= OTHER PEEPS. PEEPS AT INDUSTRIES. (5 volumes.) = 
= PEEPS AT NATURE. (12 volumes.) IDEAL BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND MISCELLANEOUS “ PEEPS.” (10 volumes.) — 
-— PEEPS AT HISTORY. (11 volumes.) AS GIFT BOOKS. PEEPS AT MANY LANDS. Larger Scries. am 
= PEEPS AT GREAT RAILWAYS. (5 volumes.) (5 volumes.) 6/- net each. = 
Lo 

= SEND TO-DAY FOR COMPLETE LIST OF THESE FASCINATING BOOKS. = 
=| A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5, and 6, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. = 
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Foyle's Special Offers. 


The following can be supplied in quantities at prices even 
lower than those mentioned below :— 


HALL AND STEVENS—ELEMENTARY COURSE OF 
MATHEMATICS. One of the best on the subject. Includes 
Answers to Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. The Geometry 
Section consists of Hall and Stevens Geometry, Books I and 2 
complete. Bound in strong paper covers. Published 3s. 
Army surplus, practical new. Is.* 


JOHNSTON'S WORLD-WIDE ATLAS: 10th (Peace 
Terms) Edition. 128 thoroughly accurate maps, plans of 
cities, etc., with Index to 67,000 places. Orographical and 
political maps judiciously mingled. Most compendious and 
handy Atlas for its price on the market. Size 12} by 10 inches 
(maps same size). Handsomely bound in Cloth. Published 
lls. net. New, 5s. | 


*Specimens half-price to Heads of Schools. 
FOYLE'S, 121, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


——— — » 


A London 
University | 
DEGREE ciane to esc the Student unt he 


obtains his Degree, and without further 


payment, irrespective of failure at any Exam. 
Gui 
uineas 


Individual Postal Tuition for the Three 

Examinations, Matric., Inter. and Final 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D. Also for 
B.Com., (29° Guineas.) 


PROSPECTUS FREE 


with Specimen Lesson, from The Secretary, 
Department ET19, 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford 
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A SCHOOL LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


(e) 
D 


R — -—— = MÀ —Á—— — Á—— M a 


Nine Centuries of Bible History 
at a Glance. 


A chart showing contemporary dates of Kings of Israel and 
Judah, Prophets, etc., pertod 980 B.C.—100 B.C. 


This chart is designed for teaching graphically contem- 
porary Hebrew History from the death of King Solomon 
to the time of the Maccabees. It shows the Kings of 
Israel and Judah and their contemporaries in chrono- 
logical order and the historical setting of the Prophets. 
A valuable aid to all Bible teachers and students. Size- 
2 ft. 6 ins. by 3 ft. 4 ins. Printed in colours, linen backed 
and mounted on rollers. 


Compiled by J. M. SAMUEL. 


Published by 
Maclure, Macdonald & Co., Bothwell St., Glasgow. 


Price 10/6 


AS USED BY THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled one side only. 
Packed in — ape Sheets r 


ANSWER BOOKS FOR 'EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books 1/10; Junior, 3 Books 1/10 ; Preliminary, 3 Books 1/10. 
Music Paper, 2/6 100 Sheets. 

REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & Ce., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 
Telephone : Chancery 7080. 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
The Listener's History of Music: Vol. 1, to Beethoven: by 
Percy A. Scholes. 6s. net. 
PARTRIDGE AND Love, LTD. 
A Little Medley Book of Fantasy, Fable and Verse: by 
A. Elhiot. 


KiGaAN PAvL, TRENCH, TRURBNER AND Co, Lb. 
The True Aristoceracy : by Rev. E. E. Bradford, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
Sır Isaac PITMAN AND SONs, Lro. 
A 'Text- Book of French Prose Composition : by A.C. Clark, M.A., 
and A. J. P. Broodbank, B.A. 2s. 6d. net. 
Economics for Business Men: by W. J. Weston, M.A, B.Sc. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Year Book and Diary for 1924. 1s. 6d. net. 


RivINGTONS. 

Nos Amis Français : a graduated course of French based on the 
life, geography and history of France: for beginners and 
lower forms of schools: by A. W. Street, B.A., A. Lee, B.A., 
and N. W. Hammond, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


HERBERT RUSSELL. 
True Fairy Tales from Nature: by Mrs. D. H. Hinde. 
Book 1: The Spinners and Crawly and Fly-awav. 
Book 2: Mrs. Buzzer and The Croaker Family. 
Paper, 24d. ; Cloth, 44d. cach. 
A Scientific Geography: Book IX, Australasia: by Ellis W. 
Heaton, B.Sc. Is. 9d. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
The Strange Adventures of a Pebble: by Hallam Hawksworth. 
7s. 6d. net. 
The Adventures of a Grain of Dust: by Hallam Hawksworth. 
7s. 6d. net. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT AND Co., LTD. 
Landscape and History. 1s. net. i 
Into Little Thibet: by Helen Mary Boulnois. 7s. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 

Towards Freedom ; The Howard Plan of Individual Time-Tables : 
by M. O'Brien Harris, D.Sc., with preface by John Adams, 
M.A., B.Sc. 5s. net. 

History and Its Place in Education: by J. J. Findlay. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The Daydream: A Study in Development : by George H. Green, 
B.Sc., B.Litt. 6s. net. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF LIVERPOOL, LTD. 
The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus: British Museum 10057 and 
10058: Introduction, Transcription, Translation and 
Commentary by T. Eric Peet. 63s. net. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


The Outline of Literature and Art: edited by John Drinkwater 
and Sir William Orpen. Parts 20, 21. Is. 2d. net each. 

The Outline of the World To-day : edited by Sir Harry Johnston 
and Dr. Guest. Parts 1, 2. Is. 2d. net each. 

The Pageant of Nature: edited by P. Chalmers Mitchell, C.B.E. 
Parts 17, 18. Is. 3d. net each. 

Modern Languages : a review of foreign letters, science, and the 
arts: edited by E. A. Craddock. October, 1923. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

The Parents’ Review: edited by E. Kitching. November, 1923. 
9d. 

Cassell’s Children’s Book of Knowledge: 
Is. 3d. net each. 

The Journal of Geography : edited by George J. Miller. October, 
1923. 25 cents. 

American Journal of Mathematics: edited by Frank Morley. 
July, 1923 $1.75. l 

University College of North Wales Calendar for Sessions 1922-23 
and 1923-24. 

Pine Cone: The Offcial Organ of the Order of Woodcraft 
Chivalry. October, 1923. 6d. 

Educational Review: edited by Frank Pierrepont Graves. 
November, 1923. 35 cents. 


British Association Reprints. No.16: Geography Teaching. ls. 


Parts 30 and 3l. 


DFCEMBER, 1923 


NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


The Cambridge University Press publishes ‘Studies in 
the Genesis of the Romantic Theory in the 18th. Century," in 
which Professor J. G. Robertson seeks to show that the move- 
ment which led to the dethronement of the reason in favour of 
the imagination as the chief arbiter in poetic creation, and which 
culminated with Goethe and Schiller in Germany, and the 
" Romantic Revival” in England is to be put to the credit not 
of ourselves but of Italy, who thus plaved again that pioneer 
role which she had already played in the 16th. Century. The 
'" Cambridge Buletin " issued by this house has some excellent 
reproductions of blocks and is a guide to their publications, 


The December number of Constable's Monthly List is a 
24 pp. list of " Books for Presents." With the November issue 
began the third vear of publication of these lists, which are 
always interesting from a literary point of view. Among the 
latest books from this house are Borrow's “ Songs of 
Scandinavia," in the Norwich Edition, in three volumes. 
“ Songs of Scandinavia” failed to find a publisher during the 
life-time of the author. 


New and helpful text books from The Grant Educational 
Co., Ltd., include “ An English History of Britain," complete 
in one volume, and an * Advanced Arithmetic.” These are only 
two of many useful books from this house. 


Sir Henry Hadow has written a book on Citizenship, which 
the Oxford University Press will publish. It deals with citizen- 
ship and other ideals of conduct ; liberty, equality, and fraternity; 
the State as means, as an end, as personality ; citizenship and 
empire ; internationalism and cosmopolitanism ; and education 
in citizenship. Mr. Humphrey Mitford's ‘ Periodical” (sent 
post free to any applicant) is full of good things, including some 
excellent reproductions of blocks. 


Messrs. George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd., announce that 
they have in preparation a new French and English dictionary, 
founded on the results of a close scrutiny of recent French and 
English literary, scientific, and technical publications. The 
work is being carried out under the editorship of Mr. J. E. 
Mansion, who wishes it to be known that he would welcome 
notes and suggestions from all interested in French and wlio are 
able to point out and fill lacuna in existing dictionaries. 


Walter de la Mare's '' Songs of Childhood "' in a new edition, 
with eight coloured plates and several black and white illustra- 
tions, by Estella Canziani, comes from Messrs. Longmans, 
Green and Co., whose monthlv list contains full information 
about a number of other new publications. 


Mr. Herbert Russell publishes Mrs. D. H. Hind's ‘ True 
Fairy Tales from Nature," a new series of attractive nature 
stories of the life history of spiders, caterpillars, bees, frogs, 
etc., told in simple language for little people. 


Messrs. W. and G. Foyle send us their catalogue of books 
on philosophy, psychology, ethics, etc., containing the titles of 
a large number of second-hand and other books. 


Junior MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: by R. H. Jude and 
John Satterly. (University Tutorial Press. 4s. net.) 


This useful little book follows in the main the conventional 
lines of the earlier books of Dr. Jude. In its present and second 
edition a few insertions have been made to bring the book into 
conformity with modern requirements of Junior Examinations. 
It is essentially a safe examination guide rather than a popular 
treatise, and the reader will look in vain for any exposition of 
such modern development as “ listening in," '' wireless," etc. 
The book contains numerous and suitable exercises and questions. 


MATRICULATION MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: by R. H. Jude 
and John Satterly. (University Tutorial Press. 6s. 6d.) 
This book is a fuller edition of the Junior Book noticed above, 
and is stated to contain all that is necessary for the requirements 
of the London University Matriculation Examination. It is 
adapted either for use in class or by the private student, and 
contains copious exercises and calculations. 
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Certificate & Lowor Form Examinations 


1924. 


S. denotes the Senior Examination, J. the Junior, 
P. the Preliminary, L.. Lower Forms. 


Scripture, 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Part II, Ch. 13-28. 
By Rev. W. H. FLECKkER, D.C.L., M.A. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Maps. Is. 6d. 


GOSPEL OF S. MATTHEW. 


By Rev. T. WALKER, M.A., and J. W. SHUKER, 


M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and Maps. 
å 2s. 3d. 
GOSPEL OF S. MATTHEW (Preliminary 
Edition). 
By Rev. J. F. RicHaRDs, M.A., and Rev. T. 
WALKER, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Maps. Is. 9d. 


“English “Literature. 


MILTON .—EARLY POEMS, COMUS, LYCIDAS. 
By S. E. Gocarn, M.A., and A. F. Watt, M.A. 4s. 


SCOTT.—LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 


By A. R. WEEKES, M.A. 2s. 3d. ioe 


SHAKESPEARE.—MACBETH. 
^» By S. E. Gosain, M.A. 3s. 


SHAKESPEARE .--MACBETH. 
By S. E. Gocain, M.A., and F. J. FiELDEN, M.A. 
2s. 


SHAKESPEARE.—MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM. 
By A. F. Watt, M.A. 3s. 


“English History, 
EARLIER HISTORY OF ENGLAND (TO 1485). 


With Biographies, Maps, and Plans. By C. S. 
FEARENSIDE, M.A. 4s. 

MODERN HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
With Biographies, Maps, and Plans. By C. S. 
FEARENSIDE, M.A. 
PART I. 1485-1714. PART II, 1688-1901. 
With a concise Introduction down to 1714. 
Each 4s. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By M. E. Carter, Honour School of Modern 
History, Oxford. 6s. Also in Three Parts. Part 
I, to 1603. Part HI, 1485-1714. Part III, 1660-1910. 
Each 2s. 6d. 


“Latin. 


CASAR.—-GALLIC WAR. BOOK VII. 
By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., and W. F. 
2s.* 


CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE. 


By A. H. ALLcRorT, M.A., and W. F. MAsoM, M.A. 


2s.* 


VERGIL.—ÆNEID, BOOK X. 
By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., and D. J. Hayes, M.A. 
2s.* 


MaAsoM, M.A. 


5., J. 


| 


uo bs 


S., J. 


* With Introduction, Notes, and Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


Aniversity Tutorial Press, Ld. 


25, High Street, New Oxford Street, LONDON, 


W.C.2. 


THE LISTENERS and other Poems. 


CONSTABLE 


LONDON : BOMBAY : SYDNEY 
GENERAL 


WALTER DE LA 
MARE 


COME HITHER: A collection of Rhymes 


and Poems for the young of all ages. 
Embellished with 23 woodcuts. 
By Alec Buckels. 21s. net. 

Morning Post :—" Here is a book pleasant and beautiful in all respects. 
Mr. de la Mare has a fine taste in. Euglish poetry. His anthology, 
although it is the work of other men, bears the mark of his own genius 
in its selection. .... Mr. Alec Buckels has a genius no less delicate 
and fanciful than the poet's own. Each of these little woodcuts, as we 
take them to be, is a masterpiece—a triumph of artistic skill in a difficult 
medium.” 

Daily Chronicle : :—'' Mr. Walter de Ja Mare has made a wonderful 
anthology for ‘ Children of all Ages.’ .... It is a wonder-book, a 
poet's anthology, a child's garden, a fairy Jand, wherein will be found 
the secret of youth, truth, and loveliness.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR : 


POEMS, 1901-1918, 2 Vols. 27s. 
THE VEIL and other Poems. 


3s 
MOTLEY and other Poems. 3s. 
PEACOCK PIE and other Poems. 468 
PEACOCK PIE, Illustrated by W. Heath Robinson. 
A CHILD'S DAY, Illustrated by Carine and Will Cadby. 5s. 
DOWN-ADOWN-DERRY, Illustrated by Dorothy Lathrop. 15s. 


THE LOG OF THE ARK. 


A Child’s Book. By Kenneth Walker. With 
Illustrations by Geoffrey Boumphrey. 7s. 6d. net. 


Guardian :—' A whimsical production . . As to the cleverness of 
the text, and the still greater cleverness and humour of Mr. Boumphrey’s 
illustrations, there can be no doubt.” 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 
By J. L. and Barbara Hammond (Makers of the 
XIX Century Series). 12s. net. 


Punch :— Mr. and a J. L. Hammond are to be congratulated 
without reserve. .... EA page of bis present admirable biography 
should serve the inheritors of his task as an antidote or an inspiration.” 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
By J. Quincy Adams. 21s. net. 


C. H. H.in the Manchester Guardian :—'* He has made the successful 
playwright of the Globe and the prosperous spirit of Stratford as real as 
they can, on authentic evidences, be made.” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


By Lord Charnwood, Author of ''*Abraham 
Lincoln.” 7s. 6d. net. 


Times :— With many firm and even strong touches, Lord Charnwood 
brings out Roosevelt's greatness.” 


THE LIFE OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


By her daughter, Janet Penrose Trevelyan. 
12s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post :—*" She was Mary and Martha too—this lioness of 
intellectual women in dens of Daniels. She was an intellectual woman ; 
neyer just an intellectual. Even when she was troubled about many 
things, she was moved by an under-tow of passion.’ 


THE DANCE OF LIFE. 


By Havelock Ellis. 12s. net. 


J. A. H. in the Manchester Guardian :—" Dr. Havelock Ellis is the 
best-endowed of our philosophers. . . . He is himself a great imagina- 
tive artist in literature, and uses his large store of knowledge with an 
accurate economy. .. .. He is one of the few living thinkers and 
writers whose every word is worth reading, and this volume contains 
the ripest and fullest fruits of his wisdom.” 


10-12 ORANGE STREET W.C.2. 
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DRUG 


SILAS BIRCH, LIMITED E 


MUSIC FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


By J. T. BAVIN, 
Formerly Senior Music Master, Berkhamsted School. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 


Daily Telegraph. | The Teachers’ World. 
“An excellent treatise on how to | "In many of the chapters will be 
listen to music." . | found valuable help for the appre- 
| 
| 


Times Educational Supplement. ciation lesson. 


“A book which will be found ex- 
tremely useful by all who are | 
engaged in teaching or studying | 


The Spectator. 
“Teachers who are contemplating 
lessons in musical appreciation 


ici | should obtain this book." 
Musical News and Herald. | i i 
“ The book embodies large experience | The Oxford Magazine. 
and teaching power.” | “ A sound book." 


Cloth Boards, 3s. net. Paper, 2s. net. Postage, 2d. 


Home History The Public Schools 


Estaines Parva—A Venture and Athleticism 
By The Rev. R. L. GWYNNE. By J. H. SIMPSON, M.A. 


EXTRACT FROM REVIEW : 


The Isis, Oxford. 
“ This essay is masterful. It is probably 


The History of Little Easton during 
eight centuries, with pictures and eight 


stories of the parish. the keenest and most illuminating ex- 
amination that has yet appeared on this 
Foreword by Mr. H. G. Wells. urgent but baffling problem. 
Is. net. Postage, Id. 
I have had i ling M i iati 
‘IT have had great pleasure in reading Mr. M | A 
Gwynne's vivacious history of Little Easton.” — usica pprecia 10n 


Mr. E. B. OSBORN, The Morning Post. in Schools 
“ It is a novel idea and interestingly carried ' x 
out."—Tunbridge Wells Advertiser. A Head Teacher's Views. 


Being a paper read to the Arnold Club, 
Birmingham. 


By EDWIN A. ADAMS, 


Headmaster, Ladypool Rd. School, Birmingham 


3s. net. Postage 2d. 6d. net. Postage Id. 


“The volume is well worth having.’’—The 
Essex Chronicle. 
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